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JOUSNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOGIETT, 

KARCH,  1863. 


MOBTALITT  of  ChILDBEK  »»  tlit  PbINCIPAIi  StATES  of  BXTBOPE. 

By  William  Fabb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.E^. 

[ContitiMd  firom  p.  149,  toL  zxviiL} 
[Bead  before  tbe  Statistical  Society,  December,  1866.] 

WoBDSWOBTH,  with  the  insight  of  a  great  poet  mto  life,  has  said 
truly :  "  The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man/'  Unless  the  child  survive 
the  perils  of  childhood,  the  man  cannot  exist ;  and  while  existence 
endures,  it  retains  in  the  poet,  the  soldier,  or  the  labourer,  inef&ce- 
able  traces  of  the  conditions  of  childhood. 

I  have  to  ask  you  now  to  fix  your  attention  upon  the  children  of 
Europe  under  five  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  are  in  swaddling 
clothes,  only  capable  of  sucking  or  uttering  inarticulate  cries ;  others 
are  active  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  such  as  you  see  mustered  in 
infant  schools.  They  are  helpless  and  dependent.  They  consume 
and  are  unproductive;  they  are  of  no  occupation;  so  in  the  eyes 
of  an  economist  of  the  old  school  they  are  worth  nothing.*  Tot 
they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  affections  of  mankind :  they  exist  in 
millions:  the  little  children  of  our  day  will  be  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
workmen,  parents,  of  the  generation  to  come;  and  the  torch  of 
industry  can  only  be  transmitted  through  their  hands  to  future  ages. 

We  may  then  well  inquire  with  some  anxiety,  what  is  now  the 
condition  of  children  in  the  principal  States  of  Europe  ? 

This  is  a  large  subject.  We  may  endeavour  to  ascertain,  with 
M.  Quetelet  in  Belgium,  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children  of 
the  several  races.  We  may  test  their  strength,  or  depict  their  form 
in  its  wide  ranges  through  Holland,  England,  and  Italy. 

Their  intelligence  and  passions  vary  and  invite  research.  But 
leaving  these  themes,  I  have  only  to  inquire  here  into  their  morta- 
lity ;  its  extent,  its  causes,  and  the  evils  which  it  reveals,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  remedies. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  and  variable  proportion  of  children 

*  ^ee  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  a  man  at  different  ages,  in  vol.  zvi, 
pp.  43 — 4,  of  tbe  StcUisUcal  Journal, 

VOL.  mX.      PABT  I.  B 
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die  in  the  first  five  years  of  age ;  and  that  while  in  certain  conditions 
thej  nearlj  all  survive,  in  other  conditions  they  nearly  all  perish. 

On  like  conditions  the  lives  of  animals  depend.  The  young  of 
some  yertehrate  animals  are  ahle  to  run  about  shortly  after  birth, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Among  birds, 
we  have  chickens  and  ducklings  at  home  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
born ;  the  young  of  thrushes,  sparrows,  pigeons,  and  ravens,  naked 
and  defenceless,  are  nurtured  with  warmth  and  food  by  the  parent 
birds.  While  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  and  kids,  run  about ;  kittens 
and  whelps  are  born  blind.  But  in  all  cases  the  affection  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  parents  prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  either  in  the  wild 
or  domestic  species. 

So  it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  supreme  race  of  the  world.  The  boy  is 
no  sooner  bom  than  he  begins  to  breathe,  while  his  arterialized 
blood  circulates  through  his  limbs  and  lungs  ;  his  body  is  cleansed 
and  clothed  and  warmed ;  he  is  supplied  with  food  at  his  mother's 
breasts,  and  nursed  in  her  arms.  The  umbilical  cord  is  tied ;  the 
breathing,  if  it  sometimes  pauses,  is  excited.  The  circulation  and 
the  breath  are  easily  stopped  ;  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  are  fatal ;  so 
is  exposure  to  severe  cold,  and  so  is  privation  of  food.  The  child 
may  be  prematurely  born ;  or  be  left  by  his  lost  mother  without  milk, 
helpless,  to  the  care  of  strangers.  The  frame  may  be  deformed  or 
diseased,  and  ready  for  dissolution.  In  many  of  these  cases  death 
is  inevitable. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  life  of 
the  infant  in  its  first  year  of  age  is  almost  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  of  the 
father,  from  whom  the  means  of  living  are  derived.  Night  and  day 
the  infant  requires  tendence ;  if  the  poor  mother,  therefore,  is  taken 
from  home  habitually,  to  work  either  in  the  field  or  the  factory,  and 
the  rich  mother  is  absorbed  by  the  claims  of  society,  the  infant  is  in 
either  ease  neglected  and  partially  abandoned. 

Marriage  is  not  only  a  sacred  bond  of  perpetual  love,  but  a  com- 
pact between  husband  and  wife  to  fulfil  the  contingent  duties  of 
father  and  mother.  The  child  is  thus  insured,  to  a  certain  extent, 
protection  during  the  longest  of  two  lives.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  crime,  vice,  drunkenness,  illness,  ill-fortune,  or  bad  times, 
the  parents  of  large  families  especially  are  reduced  to  extremities,  in 
which  their  children  inevitably  suffer  the  want  not  only  of  the  com- 
forts, but  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many  chil- 
dren bom  in  wedlock. 

The  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  out  of  wedlock  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  considerable  and  variable.  They  have 
parents  in  all  classee  of  society,  and  some  great  men  in  history  have 
been  bastards ;  but  bastards  have  generaUy  been  ill-treated,  and  even 
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in  the  present  day  of  dawning  humanity,  are  visited  bitterly  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Their  mothers  seldom  greet  them  ; 
their  fathers  are  inclined  to  desert  them.  The  chastity  of  womoii 
is  the  foundation  of  society,  and  its  loss  is  punished  by  public 
opinion ;  so  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  illegitimate  births. 
Childbearing  interferes  with  a  life  of  illicit  pleasure ;  and  mistresses, 
prostitutes,  and  profligate  wives,  often  find  their  children  in  the  way. 
Thackeray  has  incarnated  these  women  with  exquisite  truth  in  Becky 
Sharp.  Yet,  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  passion  and  affection  for 
children  are  also  found  coexisting  iu  the  same  breast.  As  races  of 
men  who  destroy  their  children  die  out  in  the  presence  of  races  who 
cherish  their  o&spring,  so  there  is  a  natural  and  inexorable  elimina- 
tion of  the  bad  and  imperfect  specimens  of  good  races. 

Illegitimate  children,  for  vfu*ious  reasons,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  victims  of  infanticide.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  their  succour  that 
foundling  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe. 
I  shall  return  to  this  subject ;  but  it  is  clear,  upon  the  most  cursory 
survey,  that  while  cases  of  infanticide  figure  in  the  criminal  returns 
of  every  civilized  State,  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  crime  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  untimely  deaths 
from  other  causes. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  contains,  in  an  extract  from  the 
Supplement  to  the  Eegistrar- General's  25 th  Annual  Eeport, 
**  Eetums  of  the  Mortality  among  Children  under  Five  Tears  of 
"Age."  I  have  discussed  in  that  Supplement  the  mortality  and 
the  causes  of  death ;  the  tables  displaying  the  several  causes  of  death 
in  childhood  in  each  of  the  651  districts  of  England  and  Wales. 
{See  Journal^  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  402—13). 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  got  similar  data  for  any  other 
State ;  but,  restricting  the  inquiry  to  the  simple  question  of  mortality, 
I  shall  be  able  to  submit  to  you  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  k^s 
of  young  lives  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 

The  data  will  appear  in  the  Journal^  and  some  of  them  are  on 
the  wall.     (See  Tables  pp,  29  to  35.) 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  ask  how  many  children  out  of  i>ooo,ooo 
bom  alive,  see  their  fifth  birthday — live  five  years  ? 

In  the  north,  there  is  the  fine  free  population  of  Norway,  scat- 
tered over  the  habitable  parts  of  a  large  well-watered  territory,  in 
some  parts  fruitful  or  covered  with  pine  forests,  in  other  parts  sterile: 
in  addition  to  fisli  in  their  waters  and  agricultural  produce,  they 
derive  profits  from  timber,  mines,  and  ships.  The  climate  is  severe, 
but  on  the  western  Atlantic  slope  the  severity  is  softened  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.     In  some  of  its  features  we  are  reminded  of  Scotland. 

Out  of  100  children  born  in  Norway,  83  attain  the  age  of 
5  years ;  in  Sweden  80 ;  in  Denmai'k  80,  including  Schleswig  and 
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Holstein  down  to  the  Elbe,  the  country  of  the  Angles  of  old ;  in 
England  74;  in  Belgium  73  ;  in  France  71  ;  in  Prussia  68  ;  in  Hol- 
land 67  ;  in  Austria  64;  in  Spain  64;  in  Eussia  62  ;  in  Italy  61. 

Thus  the  chance  is  always  in  favour  of  the  life ;  but  here  it  is 
8  to  2,  there  only  3  to  2. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  the  age  of  5  out  ol 
100  children  that  see  the  light?  In  Norway  17;  Denmark  20; 
Sweden  20;  England  26;  Belgium  27;  France  29;  Prussia  32; 
Holland  33  ;  Austria  36;  Spain  36 ;  Eussia  38  ;  Italy  39. 

Thus  Death,  drawing  lots  for  the  lives  of  children,  has  in  one  part 
of  Europe  2,  in  another  4  out  of  10  in  his  favour. 

Out  of  100  children  bom  in  addition  to  the  number  17  dying  in 
Norway,  3  die  in  Denmark,  3  in  Sweden,  9  in  England,  10  in  Belgium, 
12  in  France,  15  in  Prussia,  16  in  Holland,  19  in  Austria,  19  in  Spain, 
2 1  in  Eussia,  22  in  Italy.  Thus  in  the  sunny  climate  of  the  south, 
death  carries  off  two  children  from  Italians  for  every  one  he  takes  in 
high  latitudes  from  Norwegians. 

In  all  England  26  children  under  5  years  of  age  die  out  of  100 
bom ;  but  in  her  healthy  districts  she  loses  only  18,  nearly  the  same 
number  as  Norway;  while  in  her  thirty  large  town  districts,*  36 
perish.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between  the  country  and  the 
city  as  there  is  between  Norway  and  Italy.  In  France  I  find  con- 
trasts of  the  same  sort  in  the  departments. 

If  we  turn  to  particular  classes  the  mortality  presents  stiU  larger 
contrasts:  according  to  the  peerage  records,  out  of  100  children 
bom  alive,  90  survive ;  10  die  in  the  first  5  years  of  age.  The 
deaths  among  the  children  of  the  clergy  are  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.t 

The  proportions  have  been  reversed  in  some  foundling  hospitals. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  explained,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  only 
exactly  determined  by  comparing  the  average  numbers  living  with 
the  deaths  in  a  given  time.  That  we  can  do  for  eleven  of  the  States 
of  Europe,  and  Table  3  exhibits  the  results. 

We  are  able  in  some  States  to  marshal  our  little  troops  in  three 
regiments,  the  first  of  babes  under  1,  the  second  of  children  of  1 — 3, 
the  third  of  children  of  3 — 5.     The  mortality  is  shown  in  the  table. 

By  the  English  Life  Table,  of  100  children  born,  15  die  in  the 
first  year,  5  in  the  second,  3  in  the  third  year,  2  in  the  fourth,  and 

*  Comprising  St.  Giles,  Holborn,  East  London,  St.  Georgc-in-the-East,  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark;  St.  Ola ve.  South wark;  St.  George,  South wark;  Southampton, 
Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Dbrby,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Salford,  Mancliestor, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Preston,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 

t  See  authorities  cited  in  Supplement  to  Registrar  General's  Twenty-fifth 
Beport,  p.  xii. 
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I  in  the  fifth ;  making  26  in  the  6  years  of  age.  Of  the  1 5  who 
die  in  the  first  year,  5  die  in  the  first  month  of  life,  2  in  the  second, 
and  I  in  the  third. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  first  ^reek  of  life  in  France  is 
154  per  cent. ;  and  the  greater  the  mortality  in  any  country  gener- 
aUy,  the  greater  is  its  excess  in  the  first  days  of  life. 

I  am  not  prepared  now  to  discuss  the  Causes  of  the  deaths 
of  children  in  the  several  States  of  Europe ;  b)it  those  Causes  are 
necessarily  various,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  ^against  assuming 
that  in  countries  like  Italy  and  Bussia,  where  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  nearly  the  same,  the  causes  are  not  very  difierent.  The  slightest 
reflection  shows  us  that  the  death  of  an  infant  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  any  one  of  a  thousand  causes. 

We  know,  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force,  that  the 
vital  force  of  an  animal  may  be  converted  into  chemical  force,  heat 
or  electricity,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Two  groups  of  causes  may 
be  distinguished :  in  the  first  group  the  vital  force  is  converted  by 
the  direct  application  of  another  form  of  force,  such  as  a  blow,  a 
wound,  lightning,  fire ;  in  the  second  group  the  conversion  is  the 
result  of  diseases  which  are  intermediate  transformations. 

The  causes  which  have  hitherto  attracted  most  attention  are  forms 
of  human  agency,  and  are  known  as  infanticide  and  child  murder. 
This  crime  prevails  everywhere  to  some  extent,  for  a  certain  number 
of  wretched  women  of  all  nations  kill  or  abandon  their  children. 
It  demands  all  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate ;  but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  convince  you  that  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  in  any  country 
the  cause  of  any  considerable  number  of  deaths. 

I  will  take  our  own  country  in  the  first  instance,  as  for  this  crime, 
and  upon  our  own  confessions,  England  has  just  been  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  by  the  Abb^  Cesare  Contini,  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris."  The  Abbe  came  over 
to  this  country  for  information.  I  saw  him,  and  I  believe  he  called 
upon  Dr.  Lankester,  one  of  the  coroners  for  Middlesex.  He  has 
looked  up  all  our  blue  books  and  literature.  He  quotes  passages 
from  the  "Times,"  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  **  Morning  Chronicle," 
Dr.  Burke  Eyan,  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Judicial  Eetums,  the  Eegistrar- 
General's  Eeports,  and  thus  concludes : 

**  If  the  observation  of  Dr.  Lankester  is  correct,  as  to  the  number 
"  of  infanticides  not  judicially  proved,  13,000  children  under  7  years 
"  of  age  perish  every  year  in  England  by  their  parents'  hands  (des 
'^maim  de  leurs parents), ^^ 

Again :  "  There  exists  in  England,  and  particularly  in  the  manu- 
**  facturing  districts,  a  frightful  speculation  of  the  parents  upon  the 
"  lives  of  their  children.  It  is  the  reproduction  upon  a  grand  scale 
*'  of  that  crime  which  conferred  such  sad  celebrity  on  Palmer  and 
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**  De  la  Pommeraye.  The  parents  insure  their  childrens'  Kves  in 
**  burial  clubs." 

He  then  cites  the  alleged  instances  of  the  sacrifice  of  children 
insured  in  these  clubs,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwiek,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Coppock.  We  can 
now  add  the  infamous  Winsor  case  to  the  Abbe's  instances.  He 
brings  in  the  women  of  Thorpe,  where  they  had  formed  "  une  veritable 
**  association,  at/ant  pour  ohjet  de  se  deharrasseTy  par  V empoisonnementy 
**  de  lews  enfans  et  de  leurs  maris '^  Dr.  Hunter's  sombre  picture 
of  the  Marshland  women  is  hung  up  in  the  back  ground. 

Dr.  Lankester  held  inquests  on  74  bodies  of  children  found  dead 
in  a  part  of  Middlesex  where  the  great  railways  terminate,  and  he 
infers  that  as  many  more — ^that  is,  74 — escape  all  inquiry. 

The  Abb6  turns  to  our  criminal  statistics,  and  finds  that  inquests 
were  held  on  6,506  children  under  7  years  of  age  :  he  infers  that  all 
these  children  on  whom  inquests  are  held,  and  $,506  more,  whose 
bodies,  he  assumes,  never  fall  under  the  notice  either  of  the  coroners 
or  police,  "  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  parents  !  **  You  will  see  from 
this  that  the  Abbe  Contini  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
coroner's  inquest,  which,  held  in  all  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
death,  does  not  in  itself  imply  the  suspicion  of  guilt  in  any  parties. 
The  1,531  deaths  of  children  under  the  age  of  five  by  **  bums  and 
scalds,"  were  certainly  not  "  in  great  part  the  work  of  crime  op 
^^premeditated  negligence." 

In  all  England  180  children  under  5  years  of  age  were  returned 
by  the  coroners  under  the  head  of  "  murder"  or  " manslaughter"  in 
1862,  when  the  deaths  of  178,511  children  under  6  years  of  age  from 
all  causes  were  recorded:  so  about  i  death  in  i.ooo  deaths  of  children 
is  stated  to  be  by  murder  or  by  manslaughter,*  which  it  will  be  recol- 
lected excludes  the  idea  of  intentional  infanticide.  Add  any  reason- 
able proportion — Dr.  Lankester's,  or  any  other  estimate — to  the 
ascertained  number  of  infanticides,  of  child  murders,  and  the  num- 
bers of  such  deplorable  cases  will  still  be  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  untimely  deaths  from  other  causes.  I  venture  to  affirm  of 
the  countries  of  the  continent — of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain — 
where  the  mortality  of  children  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  England, 
and  we  are  told  nothing  of  its  causes, — that  comparatively  few  chil- 
dren are  wilfully  killed  by  their  parents. 

For  the  sake  of  mothers,  however,  as  well  as  of  children,  the 
strictest  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  crime  of  infanticide.  Both 
Mr.  Wakley  and  Dr.  Lankester  deserve  great  credit  for  their  exer- 
tions, which  have  saved  many  children  and  kept  many  unhappy 
women  in  desperate  circumstances  from  rushing  into  crime.     The 

*  1 33  persons,  5  men,  128  women,  were  tried  in  1864,  for  concealing  the  birtht 
of  infknts;  45  were  acquitted  and  88  were  convicted. 
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coroners  of  the  country  deserve  all  the  assistance  which  public  officers 
or  the  public  can  afford ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  made  the 
duty  of  a  health  officer  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  every  death 
uncertified  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

The  other  States  of  Europe  would  find  some  such  institution  as 
the  coroner's  court,  in  addition  to  their  police,  of  singular  use ;  and 
so  they  would  our  system  of  requiring  medical  certificates  of  the 
causes  of  death. 

In  England  sti]l-bom  children  are  not  registered;  and  in  France 
new-bom  infants  who  die  before  registration  are  recorded  as  still*- 
bom.  This  defect  evidently  throws  a  gate  open  to  crime  in  both 
countries.     With  the  practice  in  other  States  I  am  not  acquainted. 

One  word  about  burial  clubSy  which  the  Abb4  Cesare  Contini 
imagines  have  been  founded  in  England  to  give  prizes  to  nK)tbePS 
who  kill  their  offspring.  I  quite  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who 
think  that  the  statute  is  right  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  one  per^ 
son  to  insure  another's  life  in  whose  continuance  he  has  no  pecuniary 
interest ;  and  that  the  burial  clubs  have  been  turned  to  account  by 
criminals.  But  to  kill  the  child  is  to  rob  the  club ;  for  the  insur- 
ance is  paid  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  members ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  as  a  speculation  a  club  of  infanticides  would  not  pay. 
It  is  almost  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Equit- 
able Society  insured  their  lives  with  the  intention  of  committing 
suicide,  as  that  the  working  classes  founded  burial  societies  with  the 
intention  of  committing  infanticide.*  Surely  the  respect  for  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  is  a  well  understood  feeling  which  has  actuated 
men  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  England 
every  person,  however  poor,  is  entitled  to  the  religious  writes  of  burial, 
which  are  denied  to  the  poor  in  many  other  countries.  But  to  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  is  held  to  be  a  disgrace  in  those 
very  districts  where  burial  societies  abounded ;  and  it  was  to  shield 
themselves  and  their  children  from  this  disgrace  that  the  people 
joined  these  societies. 

There  will  always  be  a  volcanic  mass  of  lunatics  and  criminals 
ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  terrible  eruptions  of  crime ;  but  the 
area  of  this  mass  is  limited,  and  we  must  not  suffer  its  burning 
cinders  and  ashes  to  withdraw  our  eyes  away  from  the  fair  fields  of 
huQ)anity  which  cover  the  world. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  this  matter,  because  it  is  chiefly 
upon  the  working  classes  themselves  that  we  depend  for  the  preser- 

*  The  Select  Committee  cm  Friendly  Societies  (1854)  reported  that  "the 
"  instances  of  child  murder,  where  the  motive  of  the  criminal  has  been  to  obtmn 
**  money  from  a  burial  society,  are  so  few  as  by  no  means  to  impose  upon  Par- 
"  Uament  an  obligation,  for  the  sake  of  public  morality,  to  legislate  specially  With 
**  a  view  to  the  preventioo  of  that  crime.'' 
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vation  of  their  offspring ;  as,  unless  the  people  are  sound  at  heart, 
vain  are  the  efforts  of  goyemments,  of  municipalities,  of  colleges  of 
physicians,  and  of  statistical  societies. 

I  will,  before  concluding,  set  down  rapidly  a  few  of  the  evils 
which  exist  in  Europe,  and  which  are  already  known  to  be  fatal  to 
the  lives  of  children,  directly  or  indirectly.  While  infanticide  kills 
its  hundreds,  these  silent  evils  put  to  death  myriads. 

1.  First  on  the  list  are  the  economic  wants  of  the  population, 
partly  the  residt  of  idleness,  illness,  inaptitude  for  work,  want  of 
capitalists,  want  of  roads,  and  want  of  freedom  of  trade  and  of 
opinion:  anything  which  stimulates  and  sets  free  the  trade  and 
industry  and  mind  of  Europe,  will  therefore  give  parents  increased 
means  of  suppljring  the  wants  of  their  offspring.  To  improve 
health  will  be  to  add  fresh  vigour  to  industry. 

2.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  Europe  obtain  no 
skilled  help  in  childbirth;  and  the  existing  nurses  of  the  middle 
classes  are  defectively  educated ;  hence  a  considerable  loss  of  life 
among  new-bom  ehildren.  The  earlier  stages  of  children's  diseases, 
when  medicine  is  of  avail,  are  almost  invariably  neglected.  The 
remedy  is  the  creation  of  a  class  of  medical  health  officers  and  nurses 
well  versed  in  hygiene. 

3.  Soon  after  the  child  is  bom  it  requires  its  mother's  milk,  and 
where  this  fails  some  judicious  substitute.  The  substitute  suitable 
to  each  country  should  be  pointed  out. 

4.  The  child  in  the  first  year  requires  watching,  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  sprawl  about,  if  not  wat-ehed,  often  gets  into  mischief. 
To  prevent  mischief,  and  to  set  the  mother  free,  not  in  England  but 
in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  the 
baby  from  the  first  is  bound  up  in  bandages,  the  legs  together,  and 
arms  by  the  side,  so  that  it  looks  a  stiff,  still,  living  little  mummy, 
rolling  its  eyes  about,  which  apparently  for  want  of  power  rather 
than  will  are  allowed  their  liberty.  The  child  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  back,  carried  under  the  arm,  or,  as  is  at  times  the  case,  suspended  * 
by  a  loop  upon  a  hook.  This  band  on  every  limb  is  the  imperial 
remedy  for  the  accidental  evils  of  liberty,  but  it  must  be  ten  times 
as  pernicious  as  the  disease. 

The  maillot^  as  it  is  called,  was  eloquently  denounced  by  Euffon 
and  Eousseau,  yet  you  see  it  frequently  on  the  continent,  where  it 
is  one  cause  of  the  high  mortality,  and  leaves  indelible  traces 
on  the  development  of  the  child.  The  negro  has  been  emancipated, 
the  serf  has  been  set  free,  how  long  is  the  child  to  be  ruthlessly 
bandaged  in  this  &8hion,  which  must  have  descended  from  ancestral 
savages  of  the  age  of  flint  instruments  ?  The  brutes  of  the  field  now 
know  better. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  large  standing  armies  by  conscription 
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necessarily  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  from  agriculture 
and  industry,  who,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  at  parades 
and  reviews,  are  in  the  cafes  and  wine  shops  instead  of  the  fields  and 
workshops  ;  so  you  see  the  sisters  and  mothers  doing  the  hard  work 
instead  of  nursing  children  and  keeping  their  houses  in  order.  The 
reduction  or  the  employment  of  the  continental  armies  on  productive 
work,  will  reduce  the  mortality  of  children. 

6.  English  children  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot  in  tight 
bandages  to  keep  them  quiet,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  where  the 
women  are  taken  from  home,  in  some  agricultural  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing districts,  they  are  drugged  with  opium  for  the  same  pur* 
pose ;  and  thus  many  lives  are  lost.* 

This  should  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once  by  law. 

7.  In  our  large  cities,  with  scanty  house  accommodation,  without 
gardens,  young  children  are  imprisoned  indoors,  or  only  get  fresh 
air  and  exercise  where  they  are  liable  to  be  run  over.  Open  spaces 
for  play  in  every  street,  or  access  under  regulations  to  the  squares, 
would  be  a  boon  which  both  children  and  parents  would  appreciate. 

8.  If  the  infant  schools  were  well  ventilated,  they  would  not  so 
frequently  as  they  are  be  the  channel  for  the  diffusion  of  zymotic 
diseases. 

9.  A  large  portion  of  the  mortality  of  children  is  due  to  the  want 
of  water,  or  to  the  use  of  impure  water  in  which  the  discharges  of 
the  sick  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  <&c.,  find 
their  way  in  town  and  country.  A  pure  water-supply  is  a  vital 
necessity ;  so  is  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool — that  magazine  of  all 
the  contagions. 

10.  The  crowding  of  population  in  dwellings  and  in  narrow  lofty 
streets  excluding  sun  and  wind,  is  a  certain  cause  of  mortality; 
sometimes  generating  disease,  and  always  rendering  its  attacks  when 
introduced  from  without,  more  fataL 

11.  Ignorance,  vice,  and  drunkenness  of  parents  are  fatal  in  many 
ways  to  children.  Any  measiu*e  for  the  education  of  adults  of  the 
present  generation  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  their  children. 

All  these  things  appear  petty  and  common  in  the  enumeration ; 
but  the  health  of  a  child  depends  upon  a  thousand  small  cares,  each 
in  itself  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  in  the  sum,  the  condition  of  life. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  foundling  hospitals,  which  the 
Abb6  Cesare  Contini  looks  upon  as  arks  of  safety  for  children.  They 
are  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  catholic  institutions,  and  have 
never  thrived  in  Protestant  communities :  they  have  something  in 
them  of  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional.     Guide,  Pope  Innocent  III, 

*  See  Mr.  Simon's  eloquent  dennndation  of  the  "  deslTuctive  practice  of  drug- 
"ging  infanti  with  opiam."— «4th  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council," 
pp.  82 — 6. 
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YiDcent  de  Paul,  and  many  excellent  men  as  well  as  women,  who 
founded  these  hospitals,  were  animated  by  excellent  intentions;  their 
object  was  to  saye  children's  lives  and  to  put  a  stop  to  infanticide. 
The  wretched  mothers  dropped  their  babies  on  the  foundling's 
wheel  of  fortune  (tour ;  ruota)  instead  of  the  street.  Hitherto  the 
system  has  worked  badly :  it  was  tried  and  suppressed  in  London. 
In  France,  Italy,  Eussia,.  Germany,  the  mortality  in  the  foundling 
hospitals  ha«  been  immense ;  infanticide  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  tour.  It  has  an  undoubted  tendency  in  great  cities  to  diminish 
the  penalty  of  unchastity,  and  to  discourage  marriage;  while  it 
further  breaks  up  the  ties  of  the  family  by  tempting  parents  not 
entirely  destitute  of  parental  affection  to  abandon  their  children. 

I  beg  the  excellent  Contini  to  study  the  tables,  drawn  from 
official  sources;  he  will  find  that  the  destruction  of  children  is 
greatest  in  the  countries  endowed  with  the  grandest  foundling  hos* 
pitals. 

I  am  not  pt^epared  to  go  to  any  extreme,  and  to  say  that  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  London  Foundling  Hospital  is  now,  should  be 
suppressed.  In  society,  delicate  and  often  tragic  incidents  spring  up 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  no  inflexible  rule :  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  some  cases  children  can  be  better  educated  by  strangers 
than  by  their  own  parents.  As  a  Christian  community,  England 
professes  to  take  charge  of  helpless  orphans  and  of  destitute  young 
children ;  but  that  the  treatment  which  they  meet  with  in  work- 
houses is  the  best  possible,  I  am  not  convinced. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  families ;  some  married  women, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  bear  no  children,  others  bear  twenty  or 
more.  In  the  census  report  of  1851,  I  estimated  the  number  of 
childless  families*  at  a  million.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  Union  to  place  its  orphans  under  inspection, 
with  an  allowance,  in  the  care  of  wives  without  children,  or  with  one 
child,  than  to  keep  them  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 

And  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  population,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  encourage  people  of  means  wijjiout  children  to  adopt  the 
children  of  parents  who,  from  need  or  from  any  other  cause,  cannot 
bring  up  or  educate  all  their  children  worthily.  These,  parents  by 
adoption  would  be  often  amply  repaid  for  their  hospitality  to  little 
children.  Such  families  are  the  only  foundling  hospitals  in  which  I 
should  be  quite  willing  to  confide. 

Some  simple  law  of  adoption,  and  the  example  of  the  great,  would 
suffice  to  make  the  practice  popular. 

If  the  subject  which  we  are  discussing  in  this  room  to-night  gala 
any  attention  in  Europe,  as  it  may,  through  the  statists  who  have 

*  Xatural  familief,  sm  repreBenied  by  husbMid  and  wife»  by  widow,  or  by 
widower. 
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promised  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  raanv  children  who,  tinder  the 
present  system  of  treatment  are  doomed  to  die  young,  will  live ;  and 
this  raises  two  objections  which  I  am  bound  to  notice. 

If  weakly  children  are  tided  over  infancy,  the  result,  it  may  be 
said,  will  be  an  increase  of  sickly  adults  and  degeneration  of  race. 
All  breeders  of  animals  throw  aside  bad  specimens.  The  Spartans 
did  not  allow  the  father  to  dispose  of  his  child  as  he  thought  fit,  for 
he  was  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  tryers,  who,  if  they  found  it  puny 
and  illshaped,  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  a  sort  of  chasm  under 
Taygetiis ;  of  this  course  Socrates  in  Plato  approves.  At  Athens 
and  fiome  the  infant  at  birth  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate  if  the  father  did  not  lift  his  child  from  mother 
earth,  who  was  assumed  to  have  claims  upon  its  fragile  body.*  The 
Eomans  were  reproached  by  the  Christian  fathers  for  their  inhu- 
manity. "  Which  of  you,"  says  Tertullian,  upbraiding  the  Gentiles 
in  rude  eloquence,  "  has  not  slain  a  child  at  birth  ?  "  Thus  the 
right  of  a  child  to  life  was  questioned  at  its  very  threshold,  and  he 
only  won  it  after  examination.  Children  were  dipped,  like  Achilles, 
in  cold  water  to  harden,  or  to  kill  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Through  Christianity,  through  one  of  the  leading  races  of  man- 
kind— the  Jews — and  through  the  manly  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  we  have  been  led  to  look  upon  children  in  another  light,  and 
be  they  weak  or  strong  their  lives  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  English 
law.  Experience  has  justified  this  policy.  Great  qualities  of  soul 
are  often  hidden  in  the  frailest  child.  One  Christmas  day  a  pre- 
mature posthumous  son  was  born  in  England  of  such  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  apparently  of  so  perishable  a  frame,  that  two 
women  who  were  sent  to  Lady  Pakenham,  at  North  Witham,  to  bring 
some  medicine  to  strengthen  him,  did  not  expect  to  find  him  alive 
on  their  return.  He  would  inevitably  have  been  consigned  to  the 
caverns  of  Taygetus  if  the  two  women  had  carried  him  to  Spartan 
Tryers.  As  it  was,  the  frail  boy  grew  up  into  Newton,  lived  more 
than  four-score  years,  and  revealed  to  mankind  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse.t  If  he  had  perished,  England  would  not  have  been  what  it  is 
in  the  world. 

In  Paris  one  evening  a  puny  child  in  a  neat  little  basket  was 
picked  up  :  he  had  been  left  at  the  church  door ;  the  commissary  of 
police  was  about  to  carry  him  to  the  foundling  hospital,  when  a 
glazier's  wife  exclaimed:  "Tou  will  kill  the  child  in  your  hospital, 
"  give  him  to  me;  I  have  no  children,  I  will  take  care  of  him."  She 
cherished  her  boy,  poor  as  she  was,  until  some  one,  perhaps  his 
father,  settled  a  small  annuity  on  his  life,  with  which  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Mazarin  College,  where  he  displayed  the  early  genius  of 

•  Tollere  liberos,  de  terra  toUere,  et  natrire  atquo  educare. — ^Fobceluki. 
t  "  Newton's  Life,"  by  Brewster. 
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a  Pascal :  it  was  D*A]embert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new 
calculus,  for  the  grand  introduction  to  the  CyclopsBdia,  and  for 
innumerable  physical  discoveries.  He  was  offered  ioo,cxx5  firs,  a-year 
by  Catharine  of  Eussia,  but  refused  to  leave  his  mother  by  adoption 
— the  glazier^s  wife — and  his  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  to  prove  how  impolitic  it 
is  to  take  away  life  on  the  verdict  of  the  most  clear-sighted  tryers. 
How  false,  then,  is  the  policy  of  exposing  children  to  those  blind 
tryers,  the  pestilences  which  infest  infant  life  in  Europe  ?  Let  the 
little  strangers  have  a  feir  chance ;  in  their  respect,  "  Be  given  to 
"  hospitality,  and  you  may  entertain  angels  unawares." 

Practically,  the  men  who  survive  out  of  a  great  number  of 
unhealthy  children  are  not  the  best  lives.  The  mortality  of  the 
children  is  an  accurate  index  to  the  mortality  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. By  the  law  of  natural  selection,  you  could  only  generate  a  low 
short-lived  type  of  humanity  in  bad  hygienic  conditions. 

What  have  we  to  say  when  we  are  told  that  Europe  will  be 
over-run  with  population  if  fewer  children  are  destroyed  in  infancy  ? 
England  answers  for  me  :  over-run  the  world.  There  is  room  for  all 
the  European  types  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  Europe 
itself  is  still  only  half  peopled. 

It  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  Darwin's  law,  that  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  out  of  which  the  improvement  of  species 
springs,  the  race  which  breeds  and  educates  the  greatest  number  of 
vigorous,  intelligent  children,  has  the  best  chance  of  winning  and  of 
holding  its  own.  Let  all  Europe,  then,  strive  for  the  prize :  the 
English  race  in  these  islands,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  earth,  and 
welcomes  them  as  generous  rivals  in  common  efforts  for  the  elevation 
and  development  of  humanity. 


Note. — ^I  addressed  a  few  queries  to  statists  of  eminence  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe;  and  I  subjoin  the  answers  in  their 
own  words.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  English  readers  to  find  how 
clearly  their  blood  relations  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  can  express 
themselves  in  the  English  tongue.  My  friend  Dr.  Stark  has  favoured 
me  with  answers  for  Scotland ;  and  at  a  future  time  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  similar  information  for  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as 
for  Italy  and  Spain. 
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Beplies  to  Qxtebies  as  to  the  Treatmettt  of  ImPAKTs  rar 

THE   PbDTCIPAL  StATES   OF   ElTBOPE. 
SCOTLAND :  By  Db.  Stabk,  M.D.,  r.R.S.E. 

Infanta  under  1  Year. 

Q,  1.  Mow  are  they  hrought  into  the  world  f  i.e.,  are  the  mothers 
attended  hy  loomen  or  hy  medical  men  ?  Are  the  women  instructed? 
And  if  not,  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure  with  the  baby  as  to  umbilical 
cord,  dressing,  feeding,  covering  up,  warming,  Sfc, 

A,  Before  the  board  of  supervision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
existed,  in  every  parish  or  combination  of  parishes  having  a  medical 
officer  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  full  half  of  the  women  of  Scotland 
were  attended  by  midwives,  or  old  women  acting  as  such  ;  and  even 
yet  it  would  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  a  third  of  the  women  of 
Scotland  are  still  attended  by  women  during  their  confinement.  A 
^^  fi^  of  these  women  have  received  regular  training  as  nurses 
and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery  ;  but  such  per- 
sons are  almost  quite  confined  to  the  towns.  Over  all  the  rural  and 
insular  districts  of  Scotland,  the  women  who  attend  as  midwives  have 
had  no  training,  but  have  been  mothers  of  families,  and  are  usually 
the  most  intelligent  and  handy  of  the  women  of  the  parish. 

N.B.— In  the  following  statement,  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  is  mentioned  as  the  usual  custom  appliesto  at  least  8o  if  not  to 
85  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  the  remaining  15  or  20  per 
cent,  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  whose  customs  with  reference 
to  the  nursing,  feeding,  and  treating  of  their  cliildren  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  same  class  in  England. 

Whether  the  child  has  been  assisted  into  the  world  by  medical 
practitioners  or  by  midwives,  the  subsequent  procedure  is  nearly  the 
same  everywhere.  The  umbilical  cord  is  tied  firmly  with  tape  about 
three  inches  from  the  navel,  and  again  about  six  inches,  and  is  then  cut 
through  with  a  pair  of  scissors  between  the  ligatures.  The  child  is 
received  into  a  finnnel  garment,  if  possible  one  which  belonged  to  the 
father,  is  carefully  rolled  up  in  it  and  given  to  an  assistant  who  sits 
with  it  before  the  fire,  keeping  the  child  on  its  side  to  let  any  fluid 
escape  from  its  mouth.  After  the  mother  is  all  right,  the  head  of 
the  child  is  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  a  small  scull  cap 
of  flannel  put  on.  The  body  is  then  carefully  washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap,  and  after  being  dried  the  umbilical  cord  is  \\  rapped 
in  a  burnt  or  scorched  rag  on  which  butter  is  often  smeared,  and  a 
flannel  band  is  pinned  round  the  child's  body.  If  the  head  is  much 
discoloured  or  aistorted  a  little  whisky  is  rubbed  over  it  previous  to 
putting  on  the  flannel  cap.  The  navel  rag  is  invariably  scorched 
before  being  used. 

'  When  the  child  is  dressed,  it  either  gets  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  or  a  little  syrup  made  of  brown  sugar  and  water,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  put  to  the  breast  till  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth, 
in  fact  not  until  the  mother's  breasts  begin  to  get  uneasy,  being  fed 
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at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  with  the  ahove  named  syrup. 
Where  medical  men  attend  the  child  is  put  earlier  to  the  breast. 

With  all  classes  it  is  known  to  be  essential  to  the  infant  to  keep 
it  warm.  The  common  practice,  therefore,  ia  to  heat  the  child*s  feet 
at  the  fire  during  the  time  it  is  getting  the  castor  oil  or  syrup,  and 
then  lay  it  in  its  mother's  bosom,  where  it  sleeps  all  night  and  every 
night  until  it  is  weaned. 

With  the  upper  classes  it  sleeps  at  night  with  the  nurse  or  nurse- 
maid, or  in  a  basinet  or  cradle  in  which  is  a  flask  of  hot  water. 

Q,  2.  Are  the  children  suckled  by  ike  mother  ?  For  how  many 
months?  Do  they  get  art^icial  food^  and  of  what  q^uantity  and 
quality  ? 

A,  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  all  children  bom  are  suckled  by  their 
own  mothers.  But  where  the  mother  has  died,  or  is  weakly  and  has 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with  the  upper 
classes,  the  child  is  brought  up  by  a  wet-nurse  or  on  the  bottle. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the  mother  is  healthy,  no  infant  gets 
spoon  meat  till  it  is  9  months  old  or  has  cut  its  front  teeth.  The 
cutting  the  teeth  is  generally  recognized  as  the  period  when  it  is  safe 
to  give  artificial  food ;  and  the  S*  o  ch  generally  are  aware  that  spoon 
meat  given  before  that  period  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  on  convul- 
sions. It  is  generally  therefore  withheld  till  nine  months  are  com- 
pleted, when  the  child  is  weaned,  though,  it*  it  be  winter,  the  weaning 
18  delayed  till  spring,  when  the  cliild  will  be  from  12  to  14  months 
old.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  healthiest  children  are  those 
weaned  at  nine  months  complete.  Prolonged  nursing  h  arts  both  child 
and  mother ;  in  the  rhild,  causing  a  tendency  to  brain  disease — pro- 
bably through  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition — in  the  mother, 
causing  a  strong  tendencv  to  deafness  and  blindness. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention 
were  paid,  that  in  those  districts  of  Scotland,  viz.^  the  highland  and 
insular,  where  the  mothers  suckle  their  infants  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  months,  deaf-dumbness  and  blindness  prevail  to  a  very 
much  larger  extent  among  the  people  than  in  districts  where  nine 
and  ten  months  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  nursing  period. 

When  the  children  are  weaned,  or  once  or  twica  a-day  during  the 
last  month  they  are  being  nursed  (when  weaned  at  nine  or  ten 
months),  the  infant  gets  gruel  made  from  oatmeal,  to  which  some 
milk  is  generally  added.  As  the  child  advances  in  age  the  gruel  is 
made  thicker  or  more  consistent  till  it  becomes  the  oatmeal  porridge 
on  which  all  children  are  fed  in  Scotland. 

Q.  3.  Describe  briefly  the  life  of  the  baby  at  ages  6  and  12  months 
through  the  twenty  four  hours.  The  hours  of  sleep,  dressing,  washing 
{with  hot  or  cold  water),  food,  drink,  nursing  in  cradle  or  otherwise 
by  mothers  or  maids ^  going  out  into  the  open  air,  or  being  shut  up  in 
bedrooms,  physic,  crujs,  or  spirits, 

A.  The  infant  generally  sleeps  all  night  in  its  mother's  arms, 
suckling  at  its  Itiiure.  When  the  mother  therefore  rises  in  the 
morning,  she  leav  b  the  child  in  the  warm  bed,  or  pushes  it  into  the 
cradle — which  is  ge  icrally  of  wood  or  basket  work,  and  raised  from 
the  floor  on  wooden  rockers,  where  it  sleeps  till  after  breakfast.  It 
is  then  washed  in  lu':ewarm  water  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  the  child 
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very  young,  but  in  cold  water  if  the  child  is  Above  6  months  or  it  be 
summer.  It  is  then  dressed,  is  put  again  to  the  breast,  and  laid 
down  in  its  cradle,  where  it  it  kept  most  of  the  day,  only  being  raised 
occasionally  to  clean  it  or  suckle  it.  Should  the  child  be  restless, 
adTantage  is  taken  of  the  rockers  to  rook  the  cradle,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

The  child  gets  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  cradle,  as  the  top  of  the 
cradle  or  its  face  is  not  covered  over  with  an  embroidered  cloth,  as  is 
80  much  the  custom  in  England. 

8o  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Scotland,  when  infants,  are  rarely 
taken  to  the  open  air,  unless  to  the  door  of  the  house,  in  the 
mother's  arms.  Kegular  airings  are  alone  given  to  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes,  who  have  nurses  and  nurse  maids. 

Excepting  the  dose  of  castor  oil  at  birth  (and  this  is  not  always 
given)  the  infant  gets  no  drugs  of  any  kind,  if  it  be  healthy,  during 
all  its  nursing  life.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  mother 
has  to  be  absent  all  day  at  the  manufactory,  preparations  of  opium 
and  whisky  are  largely  used  by  the  old  women  to  whom  is  committed 
the  care  of  the  nursing  infants,  and  artificial  food  is  obliged  to  be 
given  till  the  mother's  return.  The  upper  classes  generally  overdose 
their  children  with  medicine. 

Q,  4.  Any  other  matter  likely  to  influence  the  life^  such  ae  aceumu- 
lation  in  hospitdU^  lodgings^  Sfe, 

A,  I  know  of  none  for  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  and  as  to  the 
criminal  and  absolutely  destitute  clas^,  there  is  no  difterence  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Besides  we  have  no  hospitals  for  infants  in 
Scotland. 

Q.  6.  Are  children  deserted^  tent  to  hoepitaly  or  ill  treated?  Is 
infanticide  uncommon  ? 

A,  Children  under  I  year  are  very  rarely  deserted  or  ill-treated, 
and  we  have  no  hospitals  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  The  excep- 
tions alone  occur  among  the  criminal  clas:*,  and  are  so  few  as  not  to 
affect  the  general  result. 

Infanticide  is  very  rare  indeed.  In  fact  a  woman  for  the  most 
part  has  no  motive  for  infanticide  in  Scotland,  even  with  her  illegiti- 
fnate  child;  for  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  often  the  means  of 
inducing  the  father  to  marry  the  woman,  whereby  the  child  is  legiti- 
mized. This  indeed  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  our  Scottish  law 
of  legitimation,  which  even  on  moral  and  legal  grounds  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  It  takes  away  the  chief  motive  for  child- 
murder,  and  docs  not  visit  on  the  innocent  child  the  sins  of  its 
parents. 

BemarJcs  on  Infants  under  1  Tear  of  Age  in  Scotland  and  in 

JEngland. 

When  drawing  up  some  notes  on  the  subject,  two  years  ago,  the 
following  tables  were  prepared  ;  the  year  1860  being  chosen  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  then  the  last  year  for  which  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland  had  furnished  us  with  the  minute  details  of  the 
ages  and  causes  of  death,  and  my  time  is  so  much  occupied  at  present 
that  I  have  no  leisure  to  make  the  necessary  researches  for  18G2,  the 
year  to  which  the  Scottish  Eegistrar-Qeneral  has  brought  down  his 
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publications.      For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  one  year 
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s.      For  all  i 
answers  as  well  as  the  otl 


nfants  under  1  Year  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  their  chief  Causes 
of  Death,  and  the  Proportion  of  DecUhs  from  each  Disease  to  the  Total 
Infants  Living, 


EnglMid,  1860. 

Scotland,  1860. 

Estimated  Numljer  nf  Infants 
under  1  Year  of  Age,  on  30th  June,  1860, 

593,000. 

Estimated  Number  of  Infants, 
under  1  Year  of  Age,  on  80th  June,  1860, 

90,067. 

Diseases. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 

of 
Deaths  to 

every 
lOOUving. 

Diseases. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 

of 
Deaths  to 

every 
100  Uving. 

Premature  birth,! 

atrophy,  debility  J 

ConTulsions 

26,636 

20,796 
9,871 
6,886 
5>o67 

3.580 
2,650 
2,007 
1,962 

1.734 
1,082 

9S5 
881 
869 
647 
618 
580 

4-49 

3-50 
1-66 
116 
0-85 
0-60 
0-44 
0-33 
0-33 
0-29 
0-18 
015 
014 
0-14 
Oil 
0-10 
009 

Premature    birth,"! 

atrophy,  debility  J 

Bronchitis 

2,990 

1,642 
682 
670 
^43 
558 
501 
422 
416 

3^2 
248 
217 
211 
196 
182 
56 
27 

3-32 

1*82 

Pneumonia   

Pneumonia    .......... 

0*75 

Sronchitis 

Hooping  cough 

Hydrocephalus 

Convulsions  

Teething     

0-74 

Diarrhoea   

0-71 

Hooping  cough 

Hydrocephalus 

Tabes  Mesenterica 

0-61 
0-55 

Small-pox 

0*46 

Teethinflf    

Enteritis 

0'46 

Measles 

Measles 

0*35 

Scarlatina 

Dian'hcea  

0-27 

Plithisis 

Scarlatina 

0*24 

Tliruah 

Phthisis 

0-23 

Enteritis    

Small-Dox  

Tabes  Mesenterica 

Croup  

CephaUtis 

0-21 
0*20 

Oroup 

0*06 

Cephalitis 

Tlirush  

Total  under  1  year 

003 

Total  under  1  year 

100,984 

1703 

13.413 

14-89 

To  complete  that  table  it  might  be  stated  that  the  "not  specified 
causes  of  death  "  among  infants  under  1  year  were  3,019  in  England, 
and  1,811  in  Scotland;  giving  a  percentage  to  the  living  of  0*51  in 
England,  and  2-oi  in  Scotland.  It  is  right  to  mention,  also,  that 
these  "  not  specified  causes  of  death  "  in  Scotland  were  almost  all 
entered  on  the  register  as  **  bowel  hives,"  which  in  Scotland  means 
enteritis,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  diarrhoea,  so  that  the  1,811  deaths 
may  be  equally  distributed  among  these  three  diseases. 

Discarding  all  lesser  difterences  in  these  tables,  the  striking  fact 
appears,  that  it  is  convulsions  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  very 
high  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in  England  as  coinpared  with 
Scotland.  Thus,  in  England  35  infants  died  from  convulsions  in 
every  1,000  infants  living,  but  only  6  died  in  Scotland  in  every  1,000 
from  the  same  cause. 

There  is  therefore  something  terribly  faulty  in  the  present  mode 
of  treating  infants  in  England,  and  there  is  the  most  urgent  necea- 
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nty  for  something  being  done  to  arrest  this  fearful  waste  of  human 
life ;  for  if  the  ^glisb  mortality  from  couTulsions  were  reduced  to 
the  Scottish  standard,  seventeen  thoueand  Iwee  would  be  annually 
saved  to  England!  These  17,000  infants,  who  annuaJlj  die  in 
En^and  from  convulsions  above  the  Scottish  proportion,  are  trnlj 
lives  wasted,  and  their  deaths  are  trulv  preventible  deaths  ;  and  the 
saving  of  these  lives  would  of  itself  lower  the  total  mortality  of 
infants  in  England  to  that  of  Scotland. 

The  cause,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek ;  and  the  Statistical  Society 
or  any  other  society  or  association,  would  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
on  society  were  they  to  issue  instructions,  and  distribute  these  widely 
among  the  people,  as  to  how  mothers  should  treat  their  babies. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  very  high  mortality 
among  the  nursing  children  of  England  is,  that  they  get  spoon  meat 
far  too  early  in  life,  before  the  stomach  of  the  tender  babe  can  digest 
anything  but  the  mother's  milk.  This  is  indeed  the  vital  difference 
between  the  mode  of  feeding  infants  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  spoon  meat  of  any  kind  is  ffiven  to  infants  in 
Scotl^d  until  nine  months  from  birth  are  expiree^  or  until  the  child 
has  cut  its  front  teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  it  is  almost  the 
invariable  practice  in  England  to  give  spoon  meat  of  some  kind  from 
the  third  month.  At  this  time  nature  dictates  that  the  child  should 
still  be  suckled,  because  no  teeth  are  provided,  and  that  very  fact 
indicates  that  no  other  food  but  the  natural  milk  inll  agree.  The 
stomach  at  that  tender  age  cannot  digest  properly  two  kinds  of 
food ;  the  consequence  is  indigestion,  teminating  in  convulsions,  as 
the  result  of  ^ving  spoon  meat,  and  is  the  reason  why  35  infants  die 
from  convulsions  in  England  in  every  1,000  living,  whereas  only 
six  die  from  the  same  cause  in  Scotland. 

When  practising  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  I  made  many 
investigations  into  the  causes  of  convulsions  in  infuits,  and  in  almost 
every  case  found  that  they  were  caused  by  spoon  meat  having  been 
given,  and  that  the  tendency  to  the  convulsions  was  removed  by 
confining  the  infant  to  its  mother's  milk.  From  these  researches  I 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  six  deaths  annually  from  convulsions  in 
every  thousand  infants  in  Scotland  could  be  reduced  one  half,  were 
the  few  mothers  who  do  so  imprudently  feed  their  children  vnth 
spoon  meat  to  give  up  that  practice.  Even  as  it  is,  these  six  deaths 
cniefiy  occur  among  children  whose  mothers  have  died  in  child-birth, 
or  who,  from  bad  health  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  suckle  their 
own  children,  and  do  not  provide  a  wetnurse  for  the  infant. 

One  other  remark  must  be  allowed,  relative  to  the  above  table. 
In  answering  your  second  query  I  remarked  on  the  greater  tendency 
to  deaf-dumbness  and  blindness  in  districts  of  country  where  the 
children  were  suckled  too  long.  I  ou^ht  also  to  have  added,  that  the 
tendency  to  brain  disease,  generally,  is  increased  by  the  same  cause, 
and  there  is  far  less  of  over  lactation  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  child  being  put  at  so  much  earlier  an  age  on 
spoon  meat ;  and  the  table  appears  to  me  to  show  the  danger  of 
over  lactation  to  the  child,  inasmuch  as  while  in  England  only  44  die 
from  hydrocephalus  in  every  10,000  infants,  71  die  from  the  same 
cause  in  Scotland. 
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Children  of  Aye  1 — 6. 

As  to  the  other  queries,  relative  to  children  above  1  year  of  age, 
and  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  year,  I  cannot  suppose  there  can 
be  much  difference  between  their  general  treatment  in  Scotland  and 
in  England. 

Scottish  children  are  for  the  most  part  fed  during  all  the  earlier 
years  of  their  lives  on  oatmeal  porridge.  Oatmeal  is  the  oat  deprived 
of  its  outer  husk  and  then  roughly  ground,  leaving  the  oat  in  broken 
particles,  but  not  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  flour ;  this  is  boiled  in 
pure  water,  with  a  little  salt,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  batter,  and 
when  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  ready  for  being  eaten,  the  porridge  is  of 
the  consistence  of  a  pudding,  and  could  be  tum^  out  of  the  dish 
into  which  it  has  been  poured.  This  porridge  forms  the  morning 
and  evening  meal  of  almost  all  children  in  Scotland ;  and  it  also 
forms  the  re^lar  meal  of  the  adults  in  all  the  countrv  districts, 
though  tea  with  bread  and  butter  is  fast  displacing  it  in  the  towns. 

The  porridge  is  for  the  most  part  suppea  with  butter-milk,  when 
it  can  be  had ;  as  butter-milk  is  consiaered  much  more  wholesome 
than  sweet  or  skim-milk,  and  less  liable  to  cause  colic  or  convulsions 
to  children.  The  Scotch  have  thus  the  same  ideas  as  to  this,  as 
have  the  nomade  Tartars  and  most  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 
And  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  seeing  that  butter-milk  does  not 
coagulate  on  the  stomach,  and  form  a  great  mass  of  indigestible  curd, 
which  sweet  or  skim-milk  always  does. 

Yegetable  broth,  thickened  with  barley,  and  a  piece  of  bread  of 
some  kind,  forms  the  mid-day  meal  or  dinner  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  Scotland. 

Illegitimate  children  are  treated  in  eYerj  respect  the  same  as 
legitimate  children.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  illegiti- 
mate children  are  quite  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  and  scarcely 
ever  occur  among  tne  middle  or  upper  classes  of  societnr. 

Vaccination  was  greatly  neglected  in  Scotland  till  our  late  Act 
made  it  imperative.  Nearly  all  are  now  vaccinated  within  three 
months  of  bu*th. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  drugs  of  any  kind  are  given  to  children, 
excepting  under  medical  direction  when  the;(r  are  ill,  and,  excepting 
with  the  criminal  class,  they  never  taste  spirituous  liquors  or  any 
kind. 

There  is  a  just  prejudice  also  against  commencing  the  education 
of  any  child  till  it  is  6  years  old,  excepting  always  what  it  may  pick 
up  from  its  mother  or  older  children.  It  is  found  in  practice,  too, 
that  early  training  only  damages  the  physical  and  mental  capacities 
of  a  child,  so  that,  however  great  a  prodigy  it  may  be  in  infantile  life, 
it  falls  behind  its  compeers  as  life  advances.  My  own  firm  convic- 
tion is,  that  nothing  mental  should  be  attempted  with  a  child  till 
7  years  old,  excepting  what  is  given  as  mere  general  training  at 
home  and  in  the  way  of  pure  amusement. 

The  dress  of  all  intants  in  Scotland,  under  5  years  of  age,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  England,  and  is  the  same  with  all  classes, 
vis.,  ehort  pettieoaU. 
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Some  of  the  better  classes  make  these  short  petticoats  in  the 
form  of  the  hk^hland  kilt,  but  this  does  Dot  alter  its  nature. 

As  to  the  kilt  itself,  as  a  dress  for  bojs,  if  we  allow  the  boys  who 
wear  it  to  bear  witness  regarding  it,  there  is  no  costume  whidi 
approaches  it  for  comfort,  or  wmch  gives  more  freedom  to  the 
motions.  All  bojs  who  have  worn  it  say  that  it  is  much  warmer 
than  trowsers,  even  in  the  severest  weather ;  and  so  long  as  my  own 
boys  wore  kilts  nothing  would  induce  them  to  put  on  trowsers,  as 
they  asserted  the  kilt  was  so  much  warmer  a  clothing  for  winter,  and 
BO  much  cooler  a  coyering  for  summer,  while  it  did  not  hamper 
their  motion  as  trowsers  did.  In  fact,  all  bovs  whom  I  have  known 
to  wear  the  kilt  side  with  the  late  General  Stewart,  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  who  defended  the  highland  costume  as  the  very  best 
for  soldiers  in  all  climates,  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
Boman  dress;  and  the  wretched  modem  imitations,  to  suit  our 
squeamish  notions  of  propriety,  the  French  Zouave  costume  and 
the  English  knickerbockers,  can  never  compare  with  it  in  anything;. 

P.S.  During  infancy  the  children  in  Scotland  are  not  bandaged 
in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs ;  and 
about  the  weaning  period  (nine  mouths),  the  infant  is  encoura£;ed 
to  use  its  limbs,  by  being  often  laid  down  on  the  floor,  and  allowed  to 
sprawl  about  till  able  perfectly  to  walk. 

With  the  great  majority  of  children,  from  the  moment  the  child 
is  able  to  walk  it  spends  most  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  about  the 
doors  of  the  street  or  close  if  in  the  town,  about  the  doors  of  the 
cottage  if  in  the  country,  those  a  little  older  taking  the  charge  of  the 
younger  ones,  the  mother  now  and  then  seeing  that  they  are  not 
about  some  mischief. 

Excepting  among  the  better  classes  of  a  few  of  the  large  towns, 
informer  daye,  few  children  had  shoes  or  stockings  till  they  went  to 
school.  Of  late  years,  we  have  been  closely  imitating  the  English 
practice  in  our  towns,  and  clothing  the  feet  of  our  infants ;  but  even 
yet,  in  all  our  rural  districts,  which  embrace  more  than  a  half  of  the 
population,  and  at  least  half  the  population  of  our  towns,  that  is  to 
say,  in  from  75  to  8o  per  cent,  of  all  the  infants,  no  shoes  or  stockings 
are  put  on  till  the  chad  g^oes  to  school  or  to  service,  and  of^en  not 
even  then,  excepting  during  winter.  This  practice  is  not  found  to 
injure  the  child  in  any  way,  but  rather  to  conduce  to  health  and 
vigour ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  those  children  who  wear  no 
shoes  or  stockings  suffer  less  from  chilblains  than  those  who  wear 
both  stockings  and  shoes.  The  sole  of  the  foot,  also,  becomes  so 
hardened  and  insensible,  as,  compared  with  a  covered  foot,  that  the 
inequalities  of  the  road  do  not  hurt  the  foot,  and  the  children  walk 
with  a  lightness,  firmness  of  step,  and  freedom  of  carriage  greatly 
superior  to  those  wearing  shoes. 

NORWAY. 
Bff  Pbovbssor  Abohouo,  of  ChriHiama, 

The  nourishment  of  Norwegian  children  varies  greatly  among 
different  classes  and  in  different  localities.  In  the  families  of  the 
higher  classes  it  differs  little  from  that  used  everywhere  in  the  north 
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of  Europe.  But  their  number  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  great  mass  of  our  population,  the  peasant  proprietors  and  the 
hibourers.  It  is  upon  these  classes  the  arerage  rate  of  mortalit3r 
depends.  The  diet  of  the  children  belonging  to  these  classes  is 
everywhere  most  simple  and  frugal.  In  the  first  year  of  their  life 
they  are  suckled  by  their  mother;  and  in  the  poorest  families  it 
is  not  uncommon,  although  by  no  means  a  general  custom,  that  the 
mothers  continue  to  suckle  the  child  until  two  or  three  years'  old. 
The  reason  the^  assign  is,  that  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
children;  often  it  is  only  sheer  want,  that  forces  them  to  choose 
this  manner  of  nourishing  their  children,  as  the  cheapest ;  after- 
wards the  children  must  partake  of  the  common  fare,  potatoes, 
cakes  and  porridge  made  from  oatmeal  or  bigg,  and  cofiee,  gene- 
rally without  sugar.  In  the  interior,  pork  and  dried  and  salted 
meat  is  used  according  to  the  means  of  the  household,  but 
everywhere,  except  among  the  richer  peasants,  in  small  quantities. 
On  the  coast,  fish,  fresh  or  salted,  enters  into  the  daily  consump- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  however 
often  badly  prepared,  ana  tainted.  The  state  of  horticulture  is 
very  low,  and  the  vegetables  of  the  garden  are  Ufctle  used.  Espe- 
ciaUy  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Norwegians  consume  less 
legumina  than  any  other  people  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe. 
The  redeeming  feature  of  their  diet  is,  that  thev  have  considerable 
quantities  of  milk  for  their  consumption,  ^o  a  population  of 
1,700,000  we  have  800,000  horned  cattle ;  these  cattle  are  certainly 
poorlv  fed,  in  winter  time  often  half-starved;  they  produce  little  meat, 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  cattle  of  other  countries,  even  little  milk. 
In  the  average  you  can  scarcelv  reckon  more  than  200  gallons  a-year 
from  every  cow.  But  of  the  265,000  households  in  the  rural 
districts,  you  may  safely  say  that  180,000  each  possess  at  least  one 
cow,  and  among  the  poorer  people  the  milk  is  almost  wholly  con- 
sumed in  the  household,  chieny  in  its  natural  state  or  as  butter.  Of 
tlie  food  at  hand,  the  children  partake  indifierently,  without  regard 
to  their  age.  I  never  heard  that  people  of  the  lower  orders  con- 
sider any  Kind  of  food  unhealthy  for  their  children ;  they  only  think 
of  satisfying  their  hunger,  iipeciallv  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
children  get  more  than  their  share  of  the  milk.  They  are  generally 
scantily  fed,  and  by  no  means  ruddy  complezioned  or  robust  looking. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  low  rate  of  mortality  has  very  little  to  do 
with  their  diet,  and  this  opinion  coincides  with  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  medical  chief  himself,  and  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  your  question.  But  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ffreat  mass  of  our  population  live,  are  in  several  respects  very 
different  from  those  of  other  people. 

I.  The  characteristic  feature  of  our  climate  is  its  low  temperaturo; 
this  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  vitality  of  every  species  of  animals 
able  to  live  here  at  all.  Our  homed  cattle  are  a  most  hardy  race,  &ee 
from  a  great  many  maladies  that  decimate  the  stocks  of  other 
countries.  Our  horses  are  full  of  vigour  at  an  age  in  which  the 
common  horses  of  the  middle  of  Europe  are  decrepid.  The  length  of 
human  life  decreases,  however,  sensibly  north  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  is  in  Finmarken  considerably  below  the  average.     Whether  the 
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dimste  is  wet  or  dry,  does  not  seem  to  exercise  great  influence  on  the 
rate  of  mortality.  It  is  nearly  as  low  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Jaderen, 
south  of  Havanffer,  that  are  drenched  hy  the  rains  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  in  Gadhranddalen  and  Okerdalen,  where  iAie  climate  is  very  dry. 

2.  Of  our  whole  population  in  1855,  1,490,000,  only  j  98,000 
lived  in  cities  and  towns.  The  rural  population  does  not  uve  in 
Tillages  as  in  the  middle  of  Europe  and  Jjenmark  and  Sweden,  hut 
in  detached  farms  and  cottages. 

3.  Our  houses  are  almost  all  made  of  wood.  They  are  often 
built  upon  diT  rocks,  and  even  when  built  upon  earth  they  are  gene- 
rally providea  with  foundations  of  stone.  They  have  always  floors 
of  planks.  They  are  accordinel  v  seldom  damp,  at  least  not  in  compa- 
rison with  the  hovels  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  in  other  countries. 

4.  Norway  is  properly  speakmg  a  single  enormous  rock  of  the 
hardest  formation,  generally  gneiss  and  granite.  The  fissures  filled 
with  earth  are  few  and  small.  The  land  under  tillage  is  not  more 
than  y^  of  the  whole  area.  The  proportion  of  its  surface  capable 
of  absorbing  wet  and  generating  miasmas  is  certainly  less  than  in 
any  other  ^ropean  country.  I^w  marshy  ground  of  large  extent 
is  almost  unknown. 

SWEDEN. 
JBy  Da.  Bbbo,  IHrector  qf  Statistical  Department. 

The  Swedish  women  are  generally  very  fond  of  their  babies. 
The  rule  is,  that  the  mother  in  dl  classes  of  society  suckles  her  infismts. 
Yery  often  the  peasant  women  prolong  the  suckling  two  to  three 
years.  Only  in  the  higher  classes  and  in  the  towns  are  wetnursea 
employed  in  the  case  of  inability  of  the  mother.  A  very  remarkable 
exception  must  be  noticed.  Since  the  first  results  of  our  statistics 
of  population  have  been  known,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  great  mortality  among  the  infants  0 — 1  attracted  attention*  The 
rate  of  mortality  was  higher  in  the  province  of  Finland  named 
Osterbotten  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was  proved  that  this  hi^h  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  infants  of  the  peasant  women  was  owing  to  the 
custom  which  prevails  of  not  sucklmg  the  babies,  but  suspending  a 
horn  filled  with  sour  milk  over  the  cradle  for  their  nourishment,  as 
the  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields  or  woods  at  a  great 
distance  from  home.  To  counteract  this  habit  and  its  deplorable 
efiects,  a  tract  was  published  in  1756,  "  On  the  Nursing  of  Infants," 
and  distributed  amongst  the  inhabitants.  Models  of  the  construc- 
tion named  ''wattje,"  used  by  the  Lappons  for  transporting  their 
babies  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  were  also  distributed  to  the 
parishes,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  suflbcation  of  infants 
placed  in  the  same  bed  as  their  parents.  At  the  same  time  a  royal 
edict  prescribed  a  fine  of  10  dollars  for  mothers  who  by  neglecting  to 
suckle  their  babies  for  at  least  half  a-year  had  caused  the  death  of 
the  children.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  effect  of  these  measures^ 
but  traces  of  the  bad  habit  are  stm  to  be  found  in  the  same  region 
of  Finland,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Weiterbotten,  oppo* 
site  to  Osterbotten,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic.  In  Sweden, 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.     Cow  milk,  together 
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with  the  mother's,  is  of  froi^ueat  use ;  and  when  the  sueUing  is  pro* 
longed  to  the  third  year,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  country,  the 
bahies  run  after  the  mother,  ask  her  to  kneel  down,  and  suckle 
standing  before  her,  they  naturally  eating  also  all  other  kinds  of 
food. 

Formerly,  there  was  also  a  bad  habit  of  giving  brandy  to  the 
babies  to  silence  them,  through  a  notion  that  the  effect  was  not 
injurious.  The  use  of  cradles  which  can  be  moved  is  general ;  but 
in  our  foundling  hospital  bedsteads  of  iron  are  introduced,  without 
any  movement. 

Three  public  schools  of  midwifery  are  in  activity,  and  the  majority 
of  parishes  have  their  own  midwives,  spreading  the  rules  established 
in  the  schools.  The  new-bom  child  having  been  bathed  or  washed 
with  lukewarm  water  and  clothed,  is  placed  first  at  the  mother's  side, 
and  very  soon  allowed  to  suckle  her.  Later  the  cradle  or  a  bed  at 
the  side  of  the  mother's  receives  the  child.  The  habit  of  giving  them 
some  laxative  is  discountenanced,  but  is  still  in  use.  The  clothing  for 
the  most  part  is  linen  or  cotton ;  temperature  of  the  room,  generally 
too  high  ;  cover  of  the  bed,  warm.  When  the  whole  family  is  often 
living  in  the  same  room,  the  air  cannot  be  fresh ;  the  nursery  of  the 
upper  classes  is  also  very  seldom  the  largest  and  best  room  of  the 
flat.  Double  windows,  much  in  use  here  through  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  are  not  favourable  to  health,  but  we  can  scarcely  be 
without  them ;  for  the  ice  would  then  cover  the  inside  of  the  single 
window  in  rooms  where  the  air  is  so  humid  as  it  is  in  the  nursery. 
For  the  most  part  the  infants  pass  seven  or  eight  months  of  winter 
indoors,  which  cannot  be  favourable,  when  there  is  not  suflicient 
ventilation. 

About  one-tenth  of  living  born  infants  being  illegitimate,  this 
high  proportion  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mortality. 
Great  numbers  of  the  illegitimate  cared  for  by  the  directory  for  the 
poor  and  paid  for  at  fostermothers,  or  in  Stockholm  received  for 
some  time  as  inmates  in  the  foundling  hospital,  are  soon  lost.  From 
amongst  the  mothers  of  this  class  are  generally  chosen  the  wet- 
nurses,  whose  general  character  is  much  better  than  it  would  be 
supposed.  For  the  most  part  they  are  female  servants,  and  after 
their  fall  returning  as  wetnurses  in  a  good  family,  they  are  very  often 
rivals  with  the  mother  in  their  cares.  After  suckling  they  oflen 
stand  as  drynurses,  fondly  attached  to  the  children.  The  mean 
time  for  suckling  may  be  about  ten  months.  The  nutriment  most 
employed  after  weaning  is  a  pap  prepared  by  boiling  milk  with  wheat 
meal,  after  which  small-beer  and  syrup  are  added.  About  the 
diseases  of  infants  many  prejudices  trouble  the  medical  men.  The 
women  regard  thrush  as  inevitable,  so  calling  the  white  flocks  of 
excessive  caseine  in  the  excrements,  treating  them  with  infusion  of 
rhubarb  without  sending  for  the  doctor.  Orusta  lactea  is  regarded  as 
a  benefit — a  noli  tangere,  '  Diarrhoea  at  the  period  of  teething  is  very 
often  considered  as  pronhylactic  against  convulsions,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence too  often  neglected.  Every  disease  with  want  of  appe- 
tite, araaigrissement,  morositas,  is  referred  to  some  disease  called 
altd,  or  skarfin  rifet,  and  presumed  to  be  a  secret  from  medical  men, 
but  well  known  to  some  old  women,  who  are  reputed  to  cure  it  by 
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anointing  the  stomach  with  a  composition  in  great  part  of  tar  and 
garlic,  or  bj  amulets.  They  are  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  doctors 
that  such  means  have  been  employed.  In  the  better  classes,  where 
every  family  has  a  doctor,  the  lemale  practice  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  in  the  counti^  the  doctors  are  few. 

We  have  no  observations  calculated  for  the  different  classes  of 
society,  because  the  differences  of  the  classes  are  not  really  so  great. 
We  have  nobles  in  all  occupations  of  life ;  we  have  no  manufacturing 
districts  comparable  with  the  English  or  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  the  difference  between  the  town,  especially  the  large  town,  and 
the  country  populatioo,  has  an  important  effect  on  the  mortality  of 
children.  The  influence  of  zymotic  diseases  seems  to  afford  as  great 
variability  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country. 
I  give  you  specimens  of  mortality  from  Stockholm,  where  the 
contagious  diseases  have  a  good  soil,  and  where  the  great  number 
of  illegitimate  children  (about  40  per  cent.)  must  augment  the 
mortality ;  also  from  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  from  the  province  of 
Jemtland,  both  the  most  isolated  provinces,  fiut  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  our  peninsula  has  in  the  last  vears  been  severely  visited  by 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  diphtheria,  lliere  is  also  in  different  places 
a  great  variation  in  the  absolute  number  of  the  clashes  of  different 
ages  and  the  influence  of  this  difference  is  very  great  on  the  popula- 
tion of  Stockholm,  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  number  of 
immigrants  above  15  years.  For  the  mortality  in  the  whole  of 
Sweden  see  the  table  of  mortality  and  the  diagram  in  the  Eeport  for 
1856-60,  A.  II,  8.  On  the  diagram  No.  2,  the  mortality  is  marked 
by  asterisks;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  first  asterisk  is 
erroneously  placed,  and  may  be  corrected  to  8,565  entering  in  the 
second  year. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  death  the  suffocation  of  infants  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed  as  the  mother  or  wetnurse  has  attracted  much 
attention.  One  of  the  reasons  for  recommending  the  use  of  the  so 
called  "  wattje,"  a  kind  of  basket  made  of  twigs,  was  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  laying  the  baby  close  to  her  side  and  pressmg  it  when 
falling  asleep.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  spasmus  ^lottides  greatly 
au£;ments  the  number  referred  to  sudden  deaths,  which  are  reported 
stiS  to  be  about  160  a-year.  In  the  years  1861-63  together,  we  have 
lost  in  Sweden  4,461  from  scarlatina,  10,441  from  measles,  and  7,607 
from  diphtheria  and  croup  consisting  principally  of  children  from  2 
to  9  years.  About  100  children  a-year  are  burned  and  scalded  by 
fiiults  of  the  mothers  leaving  them  alone  near  to  fire  or  boiling 
fluid,  Ac.  About  200  children  a-year  are  drowned,  for  the  most  part 
from  carelessness  when  going  in  boats,  or  bathing,  or  on  the  ice. 

FRANCE, 

By  M.  LioOTT,  Chief  of  StcfHttical  DepartmmU  in  the  Wmttry  of  AgrieuUwret 
Commerce  and  Public  Workt. 

TraUetnerU  des  Enfans  en  has  Age%^ 

n  continue  k  dtre  deplorable,  surtout  dans  les  campagnes.  Les 
femmes  s'y  occupant  des  travauz  des  champs,  presque  autant  que 
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les  hommes,  ^t,  par  cona^uent,  ^tant  oblig^  de  faire  de  longues  ^ 
absences,  noa-seulement  emmailloterU  leurs  enfans,  mais  encore  lea 
attachent  k  leurs  berceaux,  de  maniere  k  leur  interdire  tout  mouve- 
ment. 

Les  sages-femraes  sorties  des  ecolet  d^ accouchement^  combattent 
yainement  cette  pratique  barbare ;  leur  influence  dans  ce  sens  a  M 
k  pen  pr^s  nulle  jusqu*^  ce  jour,  Vinteret  des  parens  paralysant  toute 
tentative  de  r^forme. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  \h  la  cause  principale  de  la  mortality  con- 
siderable de  nos  petits  enfans,  on  pent  encore  Tezpliquer  par  les 
^aits  ci-apr^ : 

Tin  tr^-grand  nombre  d'enfans  dea  villes  ne  sont  pas  nourris  par 
leurs  meres,  mais  bien  par  des  nourrices  des  campagnes  qui  donnent 
de  preference  leur  lait  a  leur  propre  enfant  et  font  avaJer  de  tres-bonne 
heure  ^  leur  nourrisson  d'affi*euses  houillies  que  leur  estomac  et  leurs 
intestins  ne  peuvent  dig^rer.  De  la  des  inflammations  auxouelles 
un  grand  nombre  succombe.  Ces  enfans  ne  sont,  d'ailleurs,  robjet 
d'aucun  soin  de  propret^ ;  ils  croupissent  dans  leurs  ordures,  ne  sont 
que  tres-rarement  lay^s  et  cbangent  plus  rarement  encore  de  linge. 
En  cas  de  maladie,  le  m^decin  n'est  le  plus  souvent  appel6  (je  parle 
toujours  des  enfans  eiev^s  dans  les  campagnes)  qu'a  la  derniere 
extr^mite,  et  presque  toujours  trop  tard.  Sous  ce  rapport,  et  le 
nourrisson  et  renfant  do  la  nourrice  sont  soumis  au  mSme  et  deplo- 
rable regime. 

Joignez  k  cela  que  les  habitations  de  la  plupart  de  nos  pajsans 
sont  malsaines,  que  le  jour  et  Fair  n' j  p^netrent  que  difficiiement, 
que  les  lits,  ferm^s  par  d'^pais  rideaux,  ne  sont  presque  jamais 
▼entiles ;  que  les  planchers  sont  souvent  en  terre  battue,  et,  par 
suite,  les  cbambres  froides  et  bumides,  condition  deplorable  quand 
les  enfans  sont  atteinta  de  fievres  eruptives.  Enfin,  les  fumiers  et 
les  mares  destiuees  k  Tabreuvage  des  bestiaux  sont  le  plus  souvent 
dans  Textr^me  voisinage  de  T habitation,  ou  il  n*est  pas  rare,  en 
outre,  de  trouver  confondus  les  hommes  et  les  animaux.  Get  etat 
de  cboses  domine  surtout  dans  nos  departemens  du  centre  et  de 
I'ouest,  oii  I'aisance  a  encore  le  moins  pen^tre. 

Non-seulement,  dans  nos  campagnes,  le  medecin  est  rarement 
appeie  en  cas  de  maladie  des  entans  (et  des  adultes  egalement), 
mais  il  est  rare  que  le  traitement  (surtout  s'il  est  coiiteux)  et  le 
rSgime  soient  suivis.  Quoique  malades,  les  enfans  continuent  k  ^tre 
nourris  comme  par  le  pass^ :  un  lait  insuffisant  et  de  la  bouillie  s'ila 
ne  sont  pas  encore  sevr^s  ;  une  mauvaise  soupe,  du  pain  noir  et  dur, 
et  des  fruits  verts  ou  gat^s.  J'ai  vu  quelquetois  des  enfants  atteinta 
de  la  rougeole,  et  dans  le  paroxjsme  de  reruption,  exposes,  dans  la 
cour  de  Tbabitation,  k  la  pluie  et  aux  vents,  et.  mangeant  de  ces 
abominables  fruits. 

Les  pretentions  des  nourrices  augmentant  sans  rel&che,  beaucoup 
de  m^res  de  famille  qui  ne  peuvent  plus  faire  nourrir  leurs  enfans 
dans  les  campagnes,  se  decident,  si  elles  n'ont  pas  de  lait,  ou  si  elles 
sont  obligees  d'aller  travailler  au  dehors,  k  recourir  au  biberon,  c'est 
k  dire,  au  lait  de  vache ;  or  il  est  d'expedence  commune  que  lea 
tfois  quarts  dea  enfans  ainsi  nourris,  succombent  en  peu  de  temps. 

C  est  parce  que  les  administrations  hospitalieresy  en  France^  ne 
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trouyent  plus  de  nourrices,  que  leor  enlive  la  oonourrenoe  dee  families 
ais^  des  villeSy  qu'ellea  sont  eblig^ea  de  faire  nourrir  au  biberon  un 
grand  nombre  des  30,000  enfans  trouv^s  ou  abandonn^s.  qu'elles 
recueillent  tous  les  ans;  or  la  mortality  de  ces  mallieureux  petits 

Stres  est  de  plus  de  moiti^ ! Elle  n'est  que  de  29  p.c. 

pour  les  enfans  pauvres  que  leurs  meres  consentent  a  garder  et  k 
nourrir  elles-mdmesy  moyennant  un  secours  annuel. 

Enfin,  nous  avons,  en  France,  un  grand  nombre  de  naissances 
ill^times  (quoique  beaucoup  moins  cependant  que  dans  d'autres 
Efcats  Europeens) ;  eb  bien !  les  enfans  mis  au  monde  dans  cette 
triste  condition,  ont  uiie  bien  moindre  viabilite  que  les  legitimes,  soit 
parce  qu'ils  apportent  en  naissant  le  germe  de  maladies  graves,  fruit 
ou  des  desordres  ou  des  privations  de  la  m^re,  ou  de  ses  tentatives 
d'avortement ;  soit  parce  qu'ils  manquent  des  soins  qu'exige  leur 
faiblesse,  les  m^res  appartenant,  pour  la  plupart,  nux  classes  les  moins 
aisees  de  la  soci^te,  et  etant  geniralement  ahandonnees  par  les 
seducteurs,  \kchet6  qu' encourage  notre  legislation  civile  en  interdisant 
la  recberche  de  la  patemite. 

Yoili,  mon  cher  Earr,  lee  seuls  renseignemens  oue  je  puisse  vous 
donner,  au  courant  de  la  plume,  et  sans  y  avoir  sumsamment  song6, 
BUT  les  principales  causes  de  la  mortality  eufantile  en  France. 

Cetto  mortality  qui  est,  d'ailleurs,  en  voie  de  diminution,  est 
d'autant  plus  sensible  en  France,  que  la  f6condit6  g^n^rale  de  notre 
population  est  de  plus  en  plus  faible  et  qu'elle  ne  s'accroitra  bient6t 
plus.  Dans  cinquante  ans,  si  T^tat  actuel  des  cboses  continue,  elle 
sera  peut-Stre  stationnaire. 

Act€i  tP Adoption  sounUs  d  I*  Homologation  des  Cottrs  ImpSriales. 


Actes  d'Adopiura 

tonmu  k  rHomoloffatum 

des  Coon  Imp^riakis 

et  tor  lesqneU  lont 

Seze  dflt  Adoptanit. 

ProfeMion  dea  Adoptana. 

Auite. 

Uen. 

DenoB 
liem. 

TotaL 

Hommet. 

Femmei. 

Deux 

Kpouz 

coi^ointe- 

Propria- 
taires, 

Rentien. 
Profea- 
aioua 

lib^ales. 

Gomnea- 
fanU. 

Aatrea 
Profea. 
aions. 

Protessiona 

Bon 
indiqates. 

1861... 
•63... 

114 

127 

97 

8 
2 
4 

122 
129 

lOl 

45 
40 
41 

48 
60 
48 

34 

20 
12 

66 
66 
58 

14 
11 
15 

29 
20 
20 

18 

82 

8 

SexedesAdopt6t. 

Motiftdel'Adoptkm. 

D6gr6  de  Parents  eziatant  entie  r  Adoptant  et  I'Adopttf . 

Adoption. 

▲iiB^es. 

Hominei. 

Femmei. 

Totol. 

D'EnfanU  Natureli             1 
dee 
Adoptana  on  de  I'm  d'euz.      || 

Be 

Nereoxet 

Niteea. 

D'autres 

Parens  oa 

Alli^. 

D'antrea 
Personnes. 

Reeonnat. 

Noa  Reoonnas. 

1861... 
'62 .. 
'68.... 

69 
66 
59 

56 

72 
47 

«»5 
106 

22 
84 
25 

^4 
26 

14 

18 
11 
10 

9 

.    7 

8 

5» 
59 
44 
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J9y  Bb.  Hsbz,  MHitani  Fh^nciam  to  the  Vienna  JS^nndltn^  ImtUnHon. 

In  general,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  the  wide  differences  in 
the  so^al  position  of  parents  inflaence  the  education  and  the 
principles  therein  employed  in  no  smaller  degree  here  than  in  your 
country,  so  that  the  higher  classes  follow  a  more  or  less  rational  way 
in  bringing  up  their  children ;  whilst  in  the  lower  classes  it  is  very 
badly  done,  partly  on  account  of  ignorance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  Some  difference  also  exists  in  the  manage- 
ment of  town  children  and  those  in  the  country ;  the  former  being, 
on  the  whole,  better  managed,  on  account  of  the  higher  intelligence 
of  the  town  inhabitants ;  whilst,  again,  these  advantages  may  be 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  residence  in  the  crowded,  and 
therefore  unhealthy,  towns.  I  am  very  sorry  that  time  does  not 
.  permit  me  to  collect  some  details  on  this  subject,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
the  difference  of  these  conditions  in  England  and  in  this  country 
would  not  be  a  very  wide  one. 

Ton  may  be  aware  that  the  obstetrical  practice  in  this  countrv, 
as  almost  in  all  Germany,  is  in  the  hands  of  midwives  {Hehammen), 
medical  men  are  only  sent  for  in  somewhat  severe  and  complicated 
cases.  These  females,  before  being  permitted  to  practice,  have  to 
attend  a  theoretical-practical  course  of  lectures,  lasting  half  a-year, 
in  one  of  the  public  obstetrical  schools,  and  to  undergo  a  strict 
examination.  In  spite  of  these  measures  the  midwives  prove 
to  be  a  principal  source  of  many  abuses,  fibs  and  superstitious 
customs  regardmg  children.  These  midwives  are  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  wonderful  nostrums ;  they  cure  the  newborn,  and 
like  especially  to  purge  them,  even  to  death  ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate 
in  stating  that  many  hundreds  of  children  die  annually  in  this 
..  country  by  the  perverse  means  of  these  female  doctors. 

The  majority  of  our  children  are  suckled,  a  small  part  of  them  by 
their  own  mothers,  a  greater  part  in  Vienna  by  wetnurses.  In  thio 
better  ranks  of  society  it  is  now  a  common  practice  for  the  mother 
not  to  suckle  her  own  offspring,  while  of  course  the  wife  of  the 
working  man  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  this  maternal  duty  by  the 
necessity  of  working  for  her  livelihood  out  of  doors.  The  former 
hire  wetnurses,  the  latter  feed  their  babies  artificially. 

With  regard  to  wetnursing  we  do  not  send  our  children  to  the 
countiT,  as  they  do  at  Paris  and  in  other  towns  of  France,  but  we 
take  the  wetnurse  as  a  kind  of  servant  to  our  house.  The  public 
foundling  institutions  of  the  metropolis  and  of  other  provincial 
towns  procure,  for  private  families,  trustworthy  wetnurses,  whom  the 
medical  officer  of  the  day,  after  a  thorough  and  repeated  examination 
has  found  and  testified  to  be  <}uite  healthy  and  fit  lor  that  task.  The 
family  in  want  of  such  an  individual  pays  a  certain  sum  to  the 
institution  (for  Vienna  it  is  about  3/.,  in  other  places  half  of  that), 
and  may  choose  the  wetnurse  they  would  like  oest.  In  order  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  I  must  add,  that  only  unmarried  females  are 
received  in  our  public  lying-in  hospitals,  where  they  are  delivered  and 
their  children  are  cared  for  in  the  foundling  institutions,  quite  &ee 
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of  expenfe,  until  they  attain  their  seventii  year.  Theae  fcmalea  harei 
howerer,  if  they  are  fit,  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  at  the  fooadling 
instittttion,  where  they  suckle,  besides  tiieir  own  children,  some 
other,  weak  or  side  one,  whose  mother  has  not  been  found  fit  for 
this  task.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  enter  private  houses  as  weinuraesi 
they  are  distnissea  after  about  three  months*  time. 

The  babies  are  generally  suckled  for  six  to  nine  months,  or  eren 
a  year,  and  I  know  also  cases  in  which  foolish  mothers  suckle  them 
for  two  or  three  years ;  in  most  houses  the  children  do  not  get  any 
other  food  during  this  period,  in  other  families  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  soup,  or  rather  beef-tea,  light  milk  diet,  ^.,  besides 
the  breast  milk,  and  then  get  exclusively  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  food. 

With  regard  to  artificial  feeding  of  children,  much  peeeahir 
extra  muros  et  intra.  The  better  classes,  it  is  true,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  their  medical  advisers,  give  to  their  babies  an  equal  and 
nourishing  food,  consisting  mainly  of  cow  milk,  arrowroot  cooked  in 
milk,  &c, ;  in  the  lower  classes,  they  give  to  them  difierent  stuff 
p^le-mele,  and,  as  I  know  from  my  experience  in  the  children's 
hospitals  of  this  town,  sugar-water  and  the  different  medical  tea- 
sorto  play  a  most  important  part  amongst  these  dietetics.  This  part 
of  popular  knowledge  is  dreadfully  neglected  amongst  the  lower  ranks ; 
and,  from  my  own  experience,  1  must  certify  that  the  m^ority  of 
diarrhoeas,  so  frequent  and  so  fatal  during  the  first  period  of  life,  are 
chiefiy  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  elements  of  hygiene.  In  the 
later  periods  of  childhood,  also,  no  care  is  taken  regarding  a  some- 
what rational  selection  of  the  food,  and  everything  the  srown  up 
people  eat,  is  also  thought  fit  for  the  children,  and  even  babies.  So, 
in  many  country  districts,  where  brandy  and  strong  liquors  are 
much  in  use,  the  children,  and  even  the  youngest  ones,  get  spirits, 
of  course  not  to  the  advanta^  of  their  health.  I  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  mention  that  opiates  for  quieting  restless  children  are 
very  little  used  by  the  parents,  or  at  least  not  nearly  as  frequently  as 
it  is  done  (according  to  official  reports),  in  some  parts  of  England ; 
sometimes  only,  syr.  papav.  or  syr.  diarolii  is  bought  here  by  the 
mothers  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  for  the 
lower,  and  especially  for  the  labouring,  classes,  proves  to  be  the 
"  Creches,"  erected  and  supported  chiefl  v  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
in  lar^e  and  industrial  towns ;  the  children  are  received  during  the 
day  time,  and  kept  and  boarded  for  a  trifiing  payment  (about 
^, — id,  a-day).  Our  city  has  now  eight  such  places,  where  several 
hundred  children  are  daily  received.  Of  the  highest  utility  are  our 
childrens'  hospitals  (for  Vienna,  we  have  two  large  ones),  not  only 
for  the  care  and  comfort  the  sick  ones  find  there,  but  especially 
because  the  parents  are  instructed  how  best  to  treat  and  keep  their 
healthy  offspring.  Of  an  equal  importance  is  a  third  kind  of  insti- 
tution, I  would  call  them  dispensaries  for  diseases  of  children 
("  Oeffentliche  Kinder-B^ranken  Institute").  There  are  now  six  or 
seven  in  Vienna,  where  the  sick  children  get  medical  advice  and  the 
drugs  gratis  (at  the  public  expense). 

The  dress  of  our  babies  consists  generally  of  a  knitted  light  cap, 
a  linen  shirt  extending  down  to  the  knees>  and  over  that  a  short 
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jacket  of  linen  or  wooL  SometimeB  a  small  handkerchief  is  also 
Dound  round  the  neck  and  a  part  of  the  chest,  the  knot  of  which, 
injudiciously  enough,  is  often  to  be  found  on  the  back,  so  that  the 
babies  are  much  molested  bv  it  in  lying.  The  feet  and  thighs  are 
wrapped  up  in  swaddling  cfothes,  but  generally  babies  are  kept 
tolerably  loose,  and  the  bands  of  former  times  are  (with  some  excep- 
tions in  country  districts)  no  longer  in  general  use.  When  the 
children  are  taken  into  the  fresh  air,  to  which  many  of  the  lower 
classes  have  still  an  unconquerable  objection,  this  dress  is,  of  course, 
modified  according  to  the  weather  and  the  time  of  the  year.  For 
the  elder  children  the  so-called  Scotch  fiishion,  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  thighs  quite  naked,  has  of  late  somewhat  extended.  The  throat 
and  neck  are  pretty  generally  uncovered,  and  all  the  clothes  more 
loose  than  they  were  before. 

The  warming  of  babies  is  ^nerally  effected  by  artificially 
warming  the  linen  before  it  is  used ;  in  the  country,  feather  beds  are 
mostly  to  be  found,  in  towns  light  covers  are  in  general  use.  When 
a  hiffher  degree  of  warmth  is  needed,  as  in  cases  of  premature  or  sick 
ehildren,  one  or  two  earthem  bottles,  filled  with  boiling  wator  and 
carefully  covered,  are  put  into  the  bed  of  the  child.  CrfMles  are  still 
in  use  in  the  country,  in  town  their  place  is  supplied  either  by 
baskets  or  small  beds.  The  warming  of  the  nursery  is  effected  by 
stoves,  as  fire-places  are  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Separate 
nurseries  are  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher  class,  and  then 
the  furniture  is  of  course  appropriate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used.  In  former  times  almost  every  famuy  had  a  so-call^ 
walking  chair  {gehstuhl)^  by  means  of  which  the  child  might  become 
accustomed  to  walk,  they  were  of  no  small  inconvenience  to  the  little 
ones;  something  better  and  more  comfortable  is  another  kind  of 
invention  for  the  same  purpose,  the  so-called  walking  machine ; 
perambulators  are  not  in  general  use.  In  the  lower  classes  nurse- 
ries do  not  exist,  they  all  occupy  the  same  rooms — ^very  often  only 
one. 

The  children  are  washed  during  the  first  year  of  life  every  day, 
and  also  after  that  time  several  times  a  week.  The  cases  in  which 
the  children  are  washed  daily  only  as  Ions  as  the  midwife  attends 
the  mother  are  rather  exceptional,  but  still  they  exist. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tablb  I.— PiymiblJofiy  Area  in  Heeian^  mtd  Dmti^  qf  PtfrnkOim  m 
some  of  tke  PHmmpal  SkOeM,  arrtmped  m  the  Order  mdieated  ^ 
2>en»i^, 


Population. 

ATM 

in  Hectan. 

Denrity. 

Penooa. 

Dates  of 

Hectan 

toa 
Penon. 

1,490,047 
31,134,666 

i5,673»48i 

37,450,883 
18,004,551 
36,699,491 

22,047,034 

3»a93,577 
18,996,916 
4.5*9»5^o 

8l8t  December,  1855 

1860 

81st  December,  1860 

25th        „           '60 

Mean  1855  and  1860 

81st  October,  1857 

Mean  1858  and  1861 

„     1856   „   1861 

/Estimated       tol 
1    middleofl868/ 

8l8t  December,  1859 

Mean  1851  and  1861 

8l8tDecember,1856 

81,881,868 

440,485,975 

89,924,155 
50,708,600 
5,887,625 
66,518,151 
28,954,822 
54,289,679 

25,962,081 

8,288,997 

15,104,299 

2,945,539 

21*36 
14-15 

10-34 
3*»4 
a*30 
1-78 
i-6i 
1-48 
ri8 
1*00 

United    States    ofl 
America* J 

Sweden   

Spain  „. 

Pmaeia 

France 

Italy   „ 

Netherlands    

England 

'80 

"""©■•"■^ 

Belgium 

'6$ 

*  Exclusiye  of  the  Territories,  containing  a  population  in  1860  of  295,225,  on 
an  area  of  289,895,074  hectars. 
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Tablb  IL — PopuUuUm  at  all  Aget,  Number  o/Birthe^  and  Propertion  of  Bufihe^ 

Order  indicated  by  the  Birth- 


European  States. 


Population 

(AU  Ages). 


Both  Sexes. 


Males. 


Females. 


Date. 


Italy    

Prussia    

Spain  ....^..„ 
Austria    .... 

England 

Netherlands 

Denmark , 

Sweden   , 

Norway  — 

Belgium 

France 


21,047,034 

18,004,552 
15,^73,481 
37450,883 
18,996,916 

3,293,577 
2,536,868 
3,859,728 
1,490,047 
4,529,560 
36,699,491 


11,033,245 

8,913,698 
7,765,608 

18,684,241 
9,278,742 
1,616,357 
1,262,833 
1,874,399 
729,905 
2,271,783 

18,251,357 


11,013,789  j 

9,090,854 
7,907,973 

18,766,642 
9,718,174 
1,677,220 
1,274,035 
1,985,329 
760,142 
2,257,777 

18,448,134 


Estimated  to  middle 

of  1863 
Mean  1858  and  1861 
25tli  December,  1860 
3l8t  October,  1857 
Mean  1851  and  1861 
3l8t  December,  1859 
Mean  1855  and  1860 
3lBt  December,  1860 
'66 
'56 
Mean  1856  and  1861 


Tablb  ll\,^Annwd  Rate  of  Mortality  among  Children  under  6  Tears 
of  Age^  in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe. 


states. 

Chfldren 
living 

AgedO--S 
Yean. 

Dates  to 
which  the  Popolation 

Deaths 
of  Children 
Aged  0—6 

Years 

Tears  in 
which  the  Deaths 

III 

Kefers. 

(Exclusive 
of 

occurred. 

MortaUty 

StUl-bom). 

percent. 

Norway .... 
Sweden .... 

Denmark 

201,535 
513,541 

330,125 

81st  Dec.,  1855 
'60 
r        Mean        1 
11855  and  1860/ 

82,327 
52,841 

87,050 

10  years  1851-60 
2     „        '60-61 

6     „        '55-59 

4-09 
5-14 
5-27 

England 

2,524444 

/        Mean 

1 1861  and  1861   " 

1,706,583 

10 

'51-60 

6-76 

Belgium 
France  ... 

488,467 
3,525449 

8l8t  Dec.,  1856 
f        Mean        1 
1 1856  and  1861/ 

365,830 
1,396,372 

10 
5 

„        '51-60 
„        '56-60 

7*49 
7-92 

Prussia .... 

2,704,073 

/        Mean        1 
1 1858  and  1861/ 

668,426 

3 

'59-61 

8-24 

Holland... 
Austria .... 
Spain 

401,198 
4.783,881 
1,883,818 

31st  Dec,  1859 
3l8t  Oct.,     '57 
25tliDeo.,    '60 
fEstimated    tol 

146,323 

995,000 

1,052,196 

4 
2 
5 

„        '58-61 
'56-57 
•58-62 

9*12 

10*40 
iri7 

Italy 

2,992,307 

\      middle     of  \ 
il863                 J 

339,596 

1 

„        '63 

11*35 

Note  to  Table  IT. — ^The  numbers  in  this  table  are  only  approximative.  If  the 
births  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  deaths,  were  all  registered,  and  if  furthermore 
they  were  every  year  equal,  or  equal  on  an  average  of  years,  then  several  of  these 
numbers  would  be  rigorously  exact.  They  are  also  correct  if  the  proportions 
of  births  and  of  deaths  unregistered  are  equal.    For  let  B  =  annual  births,  and 

B  -D  D 

D  «  annual  deaths  of  children  under  6  years  of  age,  then  — g —  «=  jp  »  l  —  —  ■- 
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to  100  Permmi  Lmimg  in  Mtu 

)  4if  ih€  Prumpal  AfOMon  SttHs$.  mrratund  4m  tJk 

rate  U^OaU  10  4md  13, 

6                             7                    8                      9 

10          11          18 

18 

Births 

(EzelittiTe  of  Still-bora). 

Number  of  Births  to 

Persons 
liring  to 

Tcan  in  whidi  Births 

100 

100 

100 

One 

were  BegisteTed. 

Both  Sexes. 

Msles. 

Females. 

Persont 
Uring. 

Males 
Living. 

Females 
LiTing. 

Birth. 

ll  jearl863 

862,390 

443,700 

418,690 

3-91 

4'02 

3-8o 

25-6 

8  jean  1859-61 

2,108,027 

1^)78,680 

1,029,347 

3-90 

4*03 

3*77 

25-6 

5    „         '6a-62 

1,897,259 

— 

— 

3"7o 

270 

2    „        '56-57 

2,742,698 

1,412,838 

1,329,860 

3*66 

3-78 

3*54 

27-8 

10    „        '51-60 

6,471,650 

8,308,792 

3,162,858 

3*41 

3*57 

3*25 

29-3 

4    „        '58-61 

44<5,943 

229,702 

217,241 

3*39 

3*55 

3*24 

29-6 

5    „        '56-59 

4*8,365 

220,652 

207,713 

3-38 

3*49 

V26 

29-6 

2     ,.        '60-61 

259,796 

132,614 

127,182 

•  3"37 

3'54 

3'2o 

29-7 

10    „        '51-60 

492,301 

252,879 

239,922 

3*30 

3-46 

ri6 

80-8 

10    „        '51-60 

1,371,197 

702,983 

668.214 

3*03 

3 '09 

2-96 

830 

5    „        '66-60 

4»836,939 

2,478,961 

2,357,978 

2-64 

2-7* 

a-S6 

37-9 

Table  IV.— 7b  1,000,000  Lmng  Births,  the  ProportUmal  Number  of 
Children  Living  to  6  Yeare  of  Age,  and  Dying  undbb  6  Tenn  of  Age 
in  the  different  European  JStatee. 


Enropean  States,  fcc 


Norway   .,...«..«.... 

Denmark. 

Sweden    

England 

Belgimn 

France 

Pruasia    

Netherlands    

Austria    

Spain  

Bnssia » 

Italy    

68  healthy  districts  of  Enc- 1 
land     / 

80  laree  town  districts  ofl 
SngUind j 

United  States* ^. 


Children  Livinp 

to 
6  Tears  of  Age. 


832,765 
796,788 
796,613 
73M98 
733,227 
711,317 
682,922 
672,614 

^37,219 
636,834 
623,736 
606,222 

822,553 
644,521 
819,136 


Children  2>)rtfi|^ 

under 
6  Tears  of  Age. 


167,236 
203,212 
203,387 
263,702 
266,773 
288,683 
317,078 
327,386 
862,781 
863,166 


893,778 

177,447 
855,479 

180,864 


Bxeeuot 
Children's  lkmth$ 

orer 
those  in  Noncay. 


35,977 
36,152 
96^67 
99,538 
121,448 

149,843 

160,151 

195,546 
>95,93i 
209,029 
226,543 


10,2I2 
188,244 

13,629 


*  The  restdts  for  the  United  States  are  deduced  from  the  population  under 
1  year^  which  has  been  assumed  to  represent  the  total  births  abd  the  deaths 
under  5  years  of  age.  By  this  method  the  births  are  probably  understated,  but 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  deaths  also  are  understated. 
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TiBLB  y.^PcpukaicH,  Deaths,  tmd  Aeerage  Annual  Rate  efMotic^  per  Cent. 
8uUe$,  arranged  %n  the  Order  indicated 


Evropean  States. 


Childroii  of  the  Age 


Population  (0—6). 


Males. 


Females. 


Dates  of 
BHumenUed  PopnlatMm. 


Norway  , 

Sweden   

Denmark    .. 

England , 

Belgium 

France 

Prussia    

Netherbnds 

Austria    

Spain  , 

Italy    


102,698 
258,786 
167,082 

1,265,880 
244,788 

1,782,614 

1,360,184 
201,889 

2,406,627 
968,974 

1,611,086 


9M37 

i54»755 

163,093 

1,258,614 

243,679 
1,74^35 
i>343»939 

i99»359 
2,377,254 

924,844 

1,481,272! 


8l8t  December,  1865 

'60 

Mean  1866  and  1860 

„  1861  „  1860 
81st  December,  1856 
Mean  1866  and  1861 

„  1868  „  1861 
81st  December,  1859 
8l8t  October,  '57 
26th  December,  *60 
Estimated  to  middle 

of  1863 


Table  W.^Mertality  of 
Rate  of  Mortali^  per 

Children  of  the  Age  0  and  under  6,  in  Hbaltht  and  in 
Cent,  in  Thirty  Large  Town  Distncte  in  the  Ten  Yean 

Children  of  the 

Population. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Date  of 

In  80  large  town  districts.... 
„  68  healthy  districts 

335»8o9 
^0,635 

167,980 
66,700 

167,829 
64,936 

Mean  1861  and  1861 
1861 

I(oU  to  Tablb  rV--c<m^.— 
probability  (hat  a  child  bom  aliye  will  lire  fiye  years.     Now  let  B'  —  births 
registered  »  /3  B  ;  and  D'  —  ^  D  —  deaths  resistered  under  fire  years  of  age ; 
then  the  probabUity  of  surriTal  deduced  by  mis  method  from  registered  birais 
and  registered  deaths  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

^D 


^"^-^- 


But  if  ^  iK  /3,  this  becomes  p  > 


'-I 


If^>^thenl-l|>l-5, 


the  probability  of  surrival  is  too  hish  by  this  method ;  and  conrenely  if  d  >  fi 
then  the  prolMkbility  of  surriral  by  this  method  is  too  low.  In  other  words,  when 
the  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  births  is  less  than  the  deficiency  in  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  the  probability  of  surrivorship  comes  out  too  high ;  and  con- 
yersely,  when  the  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  deaths  is  less,  proportionately, 
than  the  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  births,  the  probability  of  suryiyorship 
comes  out  too  low.  Thus,  let  the  actual  annual  births  be  B  ■■  1000 ;  and  the 
actual  annual  deaths  under  5  years  of  age  be  400 ;  then  the  probability  of  sur- 
yiyorship wUl  be  '6 ;  but  if  *8  B  and  '6  D  are  registered,  we  shall  haye 


y-1- 


•6D 
•8B 


=.1  - 


•6  X    400 


And  conyersely        ^'  —  1  — 


1,000 
400 


-1  - 


24 

80 


-l--8n..7>^-U 


•487  <i»--6. 


•6  X  1,000 

Here  the  probability  of  suryiyorship  is  understated,  because  the  proportion  of 
births  omitted  exceeds  the  proportion  of  deaths  omitted  in  the  register. 

As  the  registration  of  births  is  not  enforced  by  penalty  in  England,  it  might 
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ofCkUdrmo/aeAi^Oandunderd  Yean 

til  eome  cf  the  Primeipal  European 

fytkeMartali^inOoU.3andd. 

^                             i                                   6 

7 

8                   9 

1 

0  and  under  5  Yean. 

Deaths  (0—5) 
(Exclusive  of  Still-born). 

Arerafe  Annual  Bate 
of  Mortality  per  Cent 

European 
States. 

Yean  in 
which  Deaths  occnrred. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fenales. 

10  years  1851-60 

44,401 

37,926 

4*3» 

3-84 

Norway 

2     „        '60-61 

28,378 

21.468 

5-48 

4-8o 

Sweden 

6     „        '65-59 

46,968 

40,082 

y^^ 

4*91 

Denmark 

10     „        '61-60 

916,882 

789,701 

TH 

6-27 

England 

10     „        '51-60 

195,716 

170,114 

8*oo 

6-98 

Belgium 

6     „        '66-60 

746,203 

660,169 

8-37 

7-46 

France 

8     „        '69-61 

356,023 

312,403 

8-73 

7*75 

Prussia 

4     „        '58-61 

77,938 

68,390 

9*65 

8-58 

Netherlands 

2     „        '56-67 

534,003 

460,997 

11-09 

9-70 

Austria 

6     „        '58-62 

— 

— 

Spain 

}    1  year  1863 

180,557 

169,089 

"•95 

IO-74 

Italy 

UirBBALTHT  DISTRICTS  of  Ekgland.    Populai%a9u  Deaths^  and  Average  Annual 
1861-60,  and  in  Sixty-three  HeaUhy  Dietriete^  in  the  Five  Yeare  184^53. 

Age  0—5. 


Deaths. 

Arerage  Annual 
Kate  of  Mortality  per  Cent. 

Years  of  Deaths. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

10  years  1861-60 
6     „        '49-63 

338.990 
16,361 

179,837 
14,282 

159,153 
12,07^ 

10*09 
4-04 

io'7i 
♦•35 

9-48 
3'72 

be  presumed  that  the  probability  of  smriTorship  is  somewhat  understated  for 
'this  country  by  the  method  here  employed;  but  the  errpr  is  counteracted  by 
another  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  annual  births  will  be  peen  by  referring  to 
the  previous  paper,  where  an  exacter  method  is  described ;  that  meUiod  b^g 
inapplicable  in  uie  greater  number  of  States  from  the  want  of  adequate  data. 

Let  Bo,  B],  B3,  B3,  B4  be  the  annual  number  of  births  in  6  years,  increasing 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  r,  so  that  Bj  «  rBo,  and  generally  B,  «  r"Bo.  Then  let  d^ 
dii  di,  d^f  d^  be  the  deaths  in  each  of  the  first  5  years  of  age,  during,  say  the 
year  18& ;  if  we  assume  that  d^  die  out  of  B4  bom  at  the  beginning  of  that 

B 

year,  di  will  die  out  of  B3  »  -^;  to  obtain  the  deaths  corresponding  to  B4,  there- 

T 

fore,  multiply  ^  by  r ;  for  the  same  reason  d^  is  multiplied  by  r*,  &o.,  and  the 
correct  probabilky  of  living  becomes 

B4  —  (rfp  +  rc^  +  t^dj  +  r»<^  +  f^d^ 


P- 


B4 


Through  the  omission  of  this  correction  in  the  tables,  they  imderstate  the 
probability  of  dying,  and  overstate  the  probability  of  living,  from  which  the 
survivors  are  deduced,  unless  ther^  is  a  oounteryailing  element,  fluctuations  of 
the  annual  births  also  affect  the  results. 

QThe  errors  of  the  data  and  of  the  method  do.  not  probably  affect  sensibly  the 
comparative  resulted  which  agree  closely  with  those  deduced  indejpendently  from, 
the  deaths,  and  the  enumerated  pop^latipn  un4er  6  years  of  age.  (See  Table  HI.) 

yqi.  1115,    ?A3T  I.  » 
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Table  Ylh-^-PopuhHon^  Deaths^  and  Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 

European  States^  arranged  in  the  Order 


1 

2                          S                          4                               S 

Children  of  the 

Ettfopean  SUiea. 

Population  (0—1). 

Both  Sexes. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Date. 

Denmark 

76,066 
119,426 
545,9*^ 
775»59^ 

97,230 
409,071 

730,690 

88,716 

60,589 

278,911 

394,181 

49,010 

208.841 

868.891 

37,350 

68,837 

272,011 

381,416 

48,220 

200,230 

361,799  • 

Mean  1855  and  1860 

3l8t  December,  1860 

Mean  1861  and  1861 

„      1866    „    1861 

3l8t  December,  1859 

26th         „            »60 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1863 

Sweden    

Englftnd 

France 

Netherlands    

Spain  

*^i^     

Italy    

1 

S                        8                        4                             6 

Children  of  the 

European  States. 

Population  (1—3). 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Date. 

Sweden    

215,384 

132,4^3 

1,020  322 

158,209 

1,270,949 

108,503 
66,621 

511,646 
79,417 

642,520 

106,881 

66,842 
608,676 

78,792 

628,429  j 

3Ist  December,  1860 

Mean  1866  and  1860 

„     1861  and  1861 

31st  December,  1869 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1863 

Denmark 

England 

Netherlands    

Italy    

1 

3                              3                              4                                    h 

Children  of  the 

Kuropean  States. 

Population  (3 — 5). 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Date. 

Sweden    

178,731 
121,596 

965,389 
145.759 
990,668 

89,694 

61,696 

483,837 

73,412 

499,624 

89,037 

59,901 

481,562 

72,347 

491,044  1 

31st  December,  1860 

Mean  1856  and  1860 

„     1861  and  1861 

3lBt  December,  1869 

Estimated  to  middle 
of  1863 

Denmark 

England   

Netherlands 

Italy     
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Cmt,    of  Children  of  the  Agee  0—1 ;    1—3 ;   and  3—5 ;   in  same  of  the 
indicated  If  the  McrtaUty  in  Col.  10. 


6 

7                     8 

9 

10             11              IS 

Age  0-1. 

DeatliB  (0—1) 
(Exdastre  of  Still-born). 

Bate  of  MortaHty  per  Cent 

Teanin 
wbick  DetUu  occnrred. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

5  yean,  185&-69 

5**305 

29,816 

22,989 

1375 

15-14 

12-31 

2     „        '60-61 

33,864 

18,623 

15,341 

14-18 

I5*a8 

13*04 

10     „        '61-60 

996,630 

667,213 

439,417 

18-26 

20-34 

16-15 

6     „        '66-60 

865,429 

477,193 

388,236 

22-32 

24-21 

20-36 

4     „        '68-61 

9»»363 

60,707 

41,666 

23*75 

25*87 

21-60 

6     „        '68-62 

510,618 

— 

— 

24-96 

— 

— 

}l  year,  1863 

199,71a 

108,760 

90,962 

a7'33 

29-48 

*5*i4 

6 

7                    8 

9 

10              11               13 

Agel--8. 

Deaths  (1—8). 

ATonge  Annnal 
Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent. 

Teanin 
▼hich  Deaths  occnrred. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

2  years,  1860-61 

13,536 

7,062 

6,474 

314 

3*25 

3*03 

6     „        '65-69 

13,089 

11366 

11,234 

3*49 

3-56 

3*41 

10     „        '61-«) 

516,161 

262328 

263,333 

5 '06 

5*14 

4*98 

4     „        '68^1 

39,651 

19,989 

19,662 

6-a7 

6*29 

6-24 

jl  year,  1868 

108,282 

66,800 

62,482 

8-5* 

8-68 

8*35 

6 

7                     8 

9 

10             H              11 

Age  3 — 5. 

Deaths  (8—6). 

Average  Annnal 
Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent. 

Teanin 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

2  years,  1860-61 

5,44» 

2,793 

2,648 

1*5* 

1*56 

1*49 

6     „        '65-69 

11,656 

6,797 

6,859 

1-92 

1-88 

1*95 

10      „        '61-60 

193,79* 

96,841 

96,951 

2-01 

2-00 

2-01 

4     „        '68-61 

14,309 

7,237 

7,072 

**45 

2-46 

1*44 

1  year,  1863 

31,602 

16,997 

16,605 

3*19 

3*ao 

3*i8 

p2 
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I. — rNTEODXTCTOBT. 

As  very  exaggerated  opinions  were  prevalent  not  only  in  the  public 
mind,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  1865,  with 
respect  to  the  progress  the  French  navy  was  making  in  strength, 
efficiency  and  improved  organisation,  as  compared  with  the  British 
navy,  I  deemed  it  worth  while  to  look  over  the  French  Official 
Naval  Budget  for  1865,  characterized,  like  that  of  the  army,  for  its 
elaborate  and  perspicuous  details  iu  every  department  of  the  naval 
service.  The  result  of  my  investigations  of  the  French  budget  and 
the  English  naval  estimates,  satisfied  me  that  the  old  status  or  con- 
dition of  both  the  English  and  French  navies  was  rapidly  altering,  by 
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ihe  substitution  of  iron-clad  vessels  of  all  rates  for  the  wooden 
vessels  previouslj  employed,  whether  sailing,  paddle,  or  screw.  The 
French  had  first  commenced  the  change  some  years  back.  As  it 
would  necessarily  neutralize  our  vast  numerical  superiority  in 
wooden  ships,  that  had  rendered  us  masters  on  the  ocean,  we  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  new  race  of  competition  with  all  the 
energy  of  the  English  character,  otherwise  the  deference  hitherto 
conceded  to  us,  as  the  leading  maritime  power^  would  have  been 
endangered.  The  present  transition  state,  however,  of  the  two 
navies,  seemed  to  mo  to  cause  any  comparison  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  valueless,  and  scarcely  worth  the  labour,  and  I  abandoned  my 
intention  of  making  it,  and  I  communicated  this  intention  to  the 
Council  of  the  Statistical  Society.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by 
some  members  of  the  Council,  that,  as  the  old  conditions  of  the 
English  and  French  navies  were  likely  to  pass  away,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  future  reference  to  have  upon  record  the  present 
numerical  strength  in  ships  and  men,  and  cost  of  both  navies,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  new  organisation,  when  it  shall 
have  been  fully  developed.  I  acquiesced  in  these  views ;  and  the 
present  paper,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  as 
possible,  is  the  result,  for  without  condensation,  a  comparison  of 
details  would  have  swollen  this  paper  into  a  volume. 

n. — KIJMBEB  OF   SHIPS   m  THE   ENGLISH  NAVT. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  ships,  their  rating  and  , 
armaments  in  the  two  navies,  at  the  beginning  of  1865. 

In  the  body  of  the  English  naval  estimates  for  1865-66  there  ii 
not  any  information  given  of  the  number  of  ships,  their  rates 
armaments,  and  manning,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  supplies  are 
asked  firom  Parliament ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  the  estimates,  at 
page  116,  a  short  statement  of  the  numbers  of  ships  in  commissioiT 
is  given,  but  without  mention  of  armament,  or  manning,  or  charge 
for  each  vessel ;  and  the  status  is  only  given  for  the  1st  December, 
1863,  and  1st  December,  1864.  The  total  number  in  commission, 
at  the  first  date  was  336,*  and  at  the  last  date  it  was  32j.t  To  be 
able  to  state  the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy  for 
1865,  for  comparison  with  the  French  budget  of  1865,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  returns  presented  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  or  those  moved  for  by  individual  members  of  Parliament. 

The  following  Parliamentary  Eetum,  however,  dated  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  shows,  that  at  that  date  there  were  445  British  screw 
and  paddle  steam  vessels  afloat ;  and  that  36  were  building ;  and  that 
.    there  were  69  effective  sailing  ships  and  mortar  vessels  afloat,  making 
a  total  of  the  British  navy  of  540.     Of  this  number,  27  are  repre- 

*  243  steam,  93  lailiiig.  f  133  steam,  9a  sailing. 
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seated  as  iron-clad  screws,  and  8  others  were  bnilding.  Of  the  iron- 
dads  afloat  i6  were  of  wood  and  ii  of  iron.  But  on  the  8th 
February,  ISM  (Parliamentary  Eetom,  67),  the  total  number  was 
630  \  there  being  at  that  date  506  steamers  and  86  sailing  vessels 
afloat  and  38  building ;  90  ships,  therefore,  had  been  sold  or  broken 
up  since  last  year,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  On  the  15th  February, 
1862,  by  Eeturn  45,  there  were  465  screws,  115  paddle,  and  no 
■ailing  vessels,  total  690 ;  so  that  between  1862  and  1865  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  1 50  vessels. 

'(ablb  I. — Behirn  showing  the  Number  of  Steam  Ships  Afloat  and  Building 
together  with  the  Number  of  Effective  Sailing  Ships,  on  the  1st  Fdruary, 
1866. 


ClastM  uf  Ships. 


Steun. 


Afloat    Building.    Totid 


Effectire 

Sailing  Ships 

Afloat. 


Total 

Steam 

and 

Sailing. 


Armour-plated — 

Ships,  iron,  3rd  rates screw 

>t         »»     4itn,     „    „ 

„    wood,  3rd    „    „ 

„  „      4ul     „     „ 

Cupola  ships,  4th  „    „ 

Corvettes,  wood,  6th  rates ...     „ 

Sloops,  „     „ 

Ghin  boat«,  iron „ 

Floating  batteries,  iron ,', 

„  wood   ....    „ 

Ships  of  the  line „ 

Frigates „ 

„        » ....paddle 

Block  ships screw 

Corvettes „ 

Sloops „ 

ft      paddle 

Small  vessels  „ 

Despatch  vessels « „ 

Q-un  vessels ^ screw 

„    boats   ^ „ 

Tenders,  tugs,  Ac. „ „ 

«)  « paddle 

Mortar  ships  screw 

Troop  and  store  ships   „ 

»  paddle 

Yachts screw 

it     paddle 

Mortar  vessels  and  floats  


Total  screw.... 
„    paddle 

<3h*and  total.... 


6 
1 
4 

1 
2 

3 

2 

55 

37 

6 

8 

26 

35 

19 

13 

4* 

37 

105 

7 

40 

4 

15 

1 

1 

6 


357 

88 


445 


3 
1 

J. 
3 


3* 

1 


1* 
3 


4» 
6* 


26 


26 


9 

2 

7 
I 

4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 

58 

38 

6 

8 

»7 

38 

'9 

>3 

4 

41 

III 

7 
40 

4 

>5 

I 

I 
5 


54 


383 
88 


471 


9 

2 

7 
I 

4 
2 
,  2 
3 
3 
2 

S9 

47 

6 

8 

*7 

4» 

»9 

13 

4 

41 

III 

8 

40 

4 

15 

I 

I 

5 

54 


540 


•  The  building  of  3  lineK>f-battle  ships,  1  corvette,  4  gun  vessels,  and  4  gun 
boats  is  suspended. 
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With  respect  to  the  iron-plated  ships  built  and  building,  a  Parlia^ 
mentarj  Betum  obtained  by  Mr.  Luird,  and  dated  14th  June,  1865, 
No.  867,  showed  36  iron-chids  aflQat,  and  5  building,  and  5  armour- 
clad  floating  batteries.  Of  these  the  hulls  of  1$  were  of  wood, 
I  wood  and  iron,  and  20  iron. 

Mr.  Laird's  return  give  the  number  of  guns,  tonnage,  and  cost  of 
the  several  vessels,  but  not  the  manning.  The  Achilles  of  6, 12 1  tons, 
and  9,525  load  displacement,  and  1,250  horse  power,  and  26  guns, 
built  in  a  Government  dockyard,  cost  457,810/.  The  BUck  Prince 
of  41  giins,  and  6,109  tons,  and  9,250  tons  displacement,  and  1,250 
horse  power,  and  built  in  a  private  yard,  cost  only  363,813/.,  and  the 
Warrior,  a  similar  ship,  with  one  gun  less,  cost  360,995/. ;  but  the 
Minotaur  and  Agincourt,  each  of  26  guns,  and  6,62 1  tonnage,  and 
10,230  tons  displacement,  aud  1,350  horse  power,  also  built  in  a 
private  yard,  were  to  cost  425,358/.  and  423,684/.  respectively,  when 
completed,  the  larger  vessels  costing  52,452/.  and  34,120/.  less  than 
the  Achilles. 

Table  111  shows  tliat  the  combatant  force  of  the  English  naVy  in 
commissioned  officers  and  men  is  4,128  officers,  53,872  petty  officers 
and  men,  7,000  boys,  484  officers  of  the  coast  guard,  and  6,516  sea- 
men, including  320  boys,  total  52,000.  To  this  number  is  to  be 
added  511  officers  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  marines,  and  16,489 
infantry  and  artillery,  total  17,000,  grand  total  69,000,  besides  21,500 
naval  volunteers  aud  reserved  seamen.  These  numbers  also  are 
exclusive  of  3 1  officers  and  5 1 7  men  for  dockyard  police,  and  500 
civilians,  officers  and  men,  employed  in  the  victualling  department. 
The  combatant  force,  therefore,  may  be  considered  5 1 4  ships,  and 
90,500  officers  and  men. 

m. — 8TBXKGTH   OP   THE   FBEITCH  NAVY. 

The  following  Tables  II  and  11a,  in  chapter  iv,  section  2,  of  the 
French  budget,  are  an  unquestionable  improvement  upon  the  English 
estimates  and  the  preceding  returns,  inasmuch  as  they  give  the 
effisctive  screw,  paddle,  and  sailing  portions  of  the  navy  afloat  in 
1865,  and  supply  all  information  in  regard  to  rates,  manning,  and 
cost  (with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  guns)  in  each  vessel,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye  over  their  columns.  There  are  only  81  screw  steam 
vessels  afloat,  with  831  officers,  independently  of  the  attached  stafl^, 
and  17,234  sub-officers  and  seamen,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of 
these  81  screw  vessels  is  11,373,712  frs.,  or  454,949/.,  and  this 
includes,  as  is  shown  by  the  Tables  11  and  111,  the  commissariat, 
medical  and  clerical  officers,  and  additional  pay  and  table  money  for 
the  officers,  and  that  sum  also  includes  1,571,073  frs.,  or  62,843/.^ 
for  clothing.  The  reading  of  the  table  is  as  follows:  Take  the  single 
ship  of  the  flrst-rate,  with  a  flxcd  complement  of  1,1 70,  of  whom 
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32  are  officers,  the  pay  of  the  32  officers  is  44,800  frs.,  1,792^,  com- 
missariat officers  2,000  frs.,  go/.,  chaplains  2,joo  firs.,  ioo2.,  medical 
7,200  frs.,  288/.,  additional  pay,  10,158  frs.,  table  allowance 
jo,203  frs.,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  officers  is  96,862  frs.^ 
or  3,874/.,  averaging  121/.  per  officer,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
seamen^  515,874  frs.,  or  20,635/.,  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  '9^*  P®^  seaman,* 
and  the  total  annual  cost  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  first  rate  is  there- 
fore 612,736  frs.,  24,509/.  Similarly  the  manning  and  cost  of  any 
other  vessel  is  shown;  for  instance,  their  are  two  frigates  of  the 
2nd  class,  they  have  34  officers  at  a  cost  of  120,014  frs.,  4,801^.,  and 
796  sub-officers  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  410,489  frs.,  16,419/.,  and 

•  The  wages  of  British  seamen  nre  regulated  by  thwr  rating,  and  range  from 
16/,  i4«.  7d.  to  30/.  %9,  4</.,  and  to  petty  officers  up  to  82/.  2*.  Sd,  per  annum. 


Strbngth  of  thb  French  Navt.— Table  II 

OF  THB  French  Budget.— 

D^dgnation  det 
Bfttimento. 

NATUKE 

Kombre 

£ffectif 
R^le- 
men- 
Uire. 

Etato- 
Majors. 

Equi- 
pages. 

Total. 

de 
Biti. 

Soldede  Grade. 

mentf. 

Dei 

Officien 

dela 
Marine. 

Dea 
Officien 

dn 
Commit- 
•ariat. 

Des 

Officien 

de 

Sant^. 

Des 
Aumft- 
nien. 

Des 
lleeani. 

CNBS. 

Beport  

1,170 
913 
814 

965 

416 
416 
388 

32 

180 
84 

86 

18 
34 
61 

1,138 
6,298 
2,388 

1,824 

397 

796 

1,113 

1,170 
5.478 
a.442 
1,910 

830 
1,164 

fr. 

44,800 
244,800 
116,500 

121,800 

26,900 
61,800 
67,000 

fr. 

2,000 
9,000 
4,500 

6,400 

1,600 
3,000 
4,500 

fr. 

7,200 
43,200 
21,600 

12,000 

6,000 
12,000 
18,000 

fr. 

2,600 

16,00Q 

7,600 

6,000 
2,600 

fr. 

12 

6 
2 

Batiments  ^  H^oe. 

Yaisseaux — 

1  de  1*'  rang  

6  i»  2«     „      

3  „  3-     „      

2  ^cole  de  mate- " 
lots  canonniers 

1  de  V  rang  

2  „  2*     „      

3  „  2«     „      

Corvettes  

33 

Avisos    

18 

Canonni^res  

10 

Transports 

81 

— 

831 

17,234 

18,065 

1,070,950 

83,600 

281,600 

32,600 

26,000 

-H 
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ihe  total  eo»t  is  530,505  frs.,  consequently  each  officer  tiverages 
141/.,  and  each  seaman  less  than  21/.;  and  each  fHgate  of  17  officers 
and  398  men  costs  265,251  frs.,  or  10,610/.  per  annum.  The  831 
officers  of  the  81  screws  cost  113,915/*,  and  average  therefore  137/. 
each«  The  17,224  petty  officers  and  seamen  cost  341,034/.,  and 
average  each  a  fraction  less  than  20/.  The  totlil  cost  of  the  81  screws 
is  11,373,712  frs.,  454,948/.,  and  this  includes  clothing.  Similar 
informatmn  is  not  obtainable  from  the  English  estimates.  The  pay 
of  captains  in  the  British  navy  varies  according  to  their  class  frx)m 
399/.  19^.  7(/.,  to  600/.  14^.  7(/.,  besides  command  money  from 
91/.  5«.,  to  328/.  loa.  Lieutenant's  pay  is  from  182/.  los.  to 
200/.  i5«.  per  annum,  and  command  money  or  allowance  from 
27/.  79.  6c/.,  to  68/.  Ss.  gd.  per  annum. 


l^rikduChaptire  IV^  EMf-Maiwn  H  Eqwipagee. 


DE8  DSPENSBS. 


4aSUts.Milion. 

Soldeet 

AcceMoiret 

de 

kSolde 

dee 

Kquipegee. 

Total 

AB6diure 

poor  fonaer  ra 

pr^nt  CUpitre 

unArt.fp6dal 

(Art.  4)  eon! 

letitre 

HabiUeaeat 

deeEqoipegee. 

AeeeMoires 

de 

laSoide 

taOOden 

EntittaiBt. 

Soldeei 
AcoeMoires 

kSolde 
detOfflciers 
AuUiaires. 

Tnitement 

de 

Ttble. 

Total 

desEtato. 

M^on. 

Berte 

Montant 

Prte«in«4ela 

IMpenie. 

fr. 

10,158 
55,551 
26,869 

24,616 

6,714 
18,064 
19,596 

fr. 

10300 
4^200 

fr. 

80,208 

176,882 

87,608 

76,882 

21,900 
40,160 
60,226 

fr. 

96,862 

54».^33 
^63,478 

545,<577 

^4»5M 
120,014 
170,121 

fr. 

616,874 
2,468,424 
1,090,612 

777,227 

204,962 
410,489 
634,884 

fr. 

612,736 
3.011,357 
«.353»900 

1,022,904 

269,466 
530,503 
704,505 

fr. 

106,632 
494,064 
»i9>364 
171,648 

3^,37* 

7a,93^ 

101,448 

fr. 

606,104 
2,617,298 
1^84,606 

861,266 

283,094 

467,667 

'603,067 

315;802 

16,000 

1,078,018 

2,847,866 

8,626,846 

",373>7ia 

1,571,073 

9,802,689 
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Tablb  IIa.— 7SM0  du 


Nonibn 

de 

Biti. 


IMtignttkm  des  BAUmentf. 


NATURE  DES 


EUts. 
Migon. 


Eqoi. 
pagef. 


Total. 


TraitflBtat 


Sold* 


Des 

Offlden 

deU 

Marine. 


Det 
Offiden 

dn 

Commk- 

■ariat. 


81 
67 
60 


188 

6 

20 


214 


SuiTB  DB  l'Abticlb  3— (Equipaffee  ^  la  Mer). 

BScapitttloHon  des  Equipage*  a  la  Mer. 
B&timents  Arm^. 

Etats-majon  g^n^raux   

B&timenU  4  hlSlice « 

„  rouea  

„  Toiles 

Bfttiraento  arm^  pour  essais 

„         en  reserve,  l'^  cat^gorie  

>»  »i         **  »»  

Vaisseau-^oole  en  rade  de  Brest  

Idem  des  mousses 

P^nitender  flottant    

BAtimenta  de  serritude 

Directione  des  ports  en  Alg^rie    

Supplement  colonial  de  traitement  de  table   

Allocation  pour  les  musiques  des  officiers  g^n^raux 

A  d^uire  pour  incomplete  

Reste 


fr. 


142 
831 
250 
221 


604 

17,234 

3,759 

3,303 


646 

18,065 

4,009 

3,5  H 


1,444 
16 
100 
25 
27 
13 
4 


24,800 
351 
2,560 
210 
215 
941 
81 
150 
229 


26,244 

366 

2,660 

Hi 
954 
85 
150 
229 


1,628 
36 


29,537 
666 


3i|i^5 
692 


1,592 


28,881 


30>473 


2,235,       289, 


In  addition  to  the  above  81  screws,  there  are  57  paddle-wheel 
steamers,  yarying  from  60  to  450  horse  power,  with  250  officers  and 
3,759  men,  total  4,009,  at  a  charge  of  39237)276  frs.,  129,491^.;  add 
to  the  above,  50  sailing  vessels  and  6  frigates  with  screws  for  experi- 
ment, and  20  ships  in  reserve,  making  a  total  of  76,  with  436  officers 
and  6,214  men.  The  total  of  the  French  navy  therefore  is  214  ships 
and  30,473  officers,  men  and  boys,  afloat,  at  an  annual  cost, 
including  clothing,  of  22,272,365  frs.,  890,894/.  There  are  also  a  few 
vessels  at  Brest  and  elsewhere  for  schools,  not  enumerated.  The 
infantry  troops  of  the  marine,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  1 18  com- 
panies, with  483  officers  and  13,816  sub-officers  and  men,  of  whom 
6,225  are  in  the  colonies,  28  companies  of  artillery,  with  176  officers 
and  4)233  sub-officers  and  men,  including  6  companies  of  workmen; 
of  these  1,252  are  in  the  colonies,  5  companies  of  gendarmerie 
marine,  with  17  officers  and  365  men  ;  a  company  of  discipline,  with 
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Chapiln  4.     [OOO't  oaritted  IWmb  the  fnuioi  only  bi  this  table.] 
DBPBiraSB. 


ConpleideeCtatt-Migort. 

Solde 
et  Aoces- 
soiresdela 
Solde  des 
Equipages. 

Total 

ADMoire 

pour  former  an 

present  Chapitre 

Hn  Art.  spfcial 

(AH.  4)  sons 

letitre 

Habillement 

des  Equipages. 

deOnde. 

Acces- 

soiresdela 

Solde  des 

Offlders 

Entretenos. 

Solde 
et  Aoees- 

sdres 
dels  Solde 

des 

Offlders 

Anxiliaires. 

Traits, 
mentde 
Table. 

ToUl 

des 

Etats- 

Majors. 

Montant 

Des 

Offieicn 

de 

Saatl 

Des 
Aumd- 

miers. 

Des 
M6caDi. 
dens. 

Pr6ram< 

dels 
D^nie. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

486. 

101, 

88, 

940, 

49, 

2,981. 

7,023, 

15,24«, 

22,272, 

2,638, 

»9»633» 

5  ofiBcers  and  2 1 1  men.  There  are,  however,  other  details,  embracing 
ciyilians,  professors,  and  employees  on  shore  and  on  board,  making, 
according  to  Table  III,  a  grand  total  of  60,376,  inclusive  of  4,652 
officers,  and  this  number  also  includes  the  general  staff  of  the 
effective  service  of  the  navy.  Cadets,  commissioners,  secretaries, 
Ac.,  and  J04  others ;  musicians,  boatmen  of  the  admirals,  domestics, 
Ac. 

The  French  navy  list  comprises  only  2,174  active  combatant 
commissioned  officers  (vide  Appendix,  Table  III),  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  French  have  only  i  vice-admiral  and  9  rear-admirals  in  commis- 
sion, and  a  total  number  of  2  admirals,  17  vice-admirals,  and  30  rear- 
admirals  on  the  effective  list,  and  14  vice-admirals  and  20  rear- 
admirals  on  the  i^eserved  list,  while  the  total  number  of  admirals  of 
different  grades  in  the  half-pay  and  reserved  list  amount  to  205. 
Tlie  British  navy  has  28  admirals,  of  grades,   in  commission,  87 
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Table  UL^-CompaHmm  of  the  OmbakuU  l^rmigtk  pf  tkt 
ENGLISH. 


Ships ., „ 

1.  Boys 

2.  Coast  guard,  3,000  afloat,  '4,000! 
ashore   j 

Infiuitiy,  marines   

Artillery       „      

Staff  of        „      

Naval  volunteers „ 

Reserve  seamen  » 


Total  combatants . 


Established  workmen  in  steam  &ctories 

„  dockyards 

Hired    artificers    and  workmen    in  \ 

dockyards J 

Dockyard  police  

Yictiudling  yards 

Pochards  and  departmental  clerks,  1 

messengers,  Ac,  about j 


Total. 


Screws. 


367 


857 


Paddle. 


88 


88 


Ssfling. 


of 
Ship*. 


6U» 


6U» 


Oflloen. 


Sob. 

OfflCGrttnd 

Men. 


4,1 28t 

484 

348 
76 
87 


31 
19 


5.173 


88,872 

6,616 

18,397 
8, 


1,3971 

1,072  I 

20J 


2,894 
8,768 

6,640 

517 

488 


76,179 


Totel 
OOeen 
and  Men. 


38,000 
7,000 

7,000 


17,000 

5.500 
16,00c 


90,500 


a.894 
8,763 

6,640 

548 
507 

516 


19,868 


1 10,368 


^  Parliamentary  Betum,  15th  February,  1865,  26  ships  building,  total  540. 
t  Inclusive  of  93  chaplains,  459  medical  men,  1 96  paymasters  and  engineers,  masters,  ke^ 
but  exclusive  of  oommissariat  officers  and  naval  yards  police.    The  coast  guara  has  320  boys. 


-i 


admirals  of  grades  on  the  half-pay  active  list,  1 18  on  the  reserved  list, 
and  108  on  the  retired  list,  total  513  admirals;  and  the  total  commia- 
sioned  oflScers  under  the  several  heads,  on  the  1st  January,  1865, 
was  active  half-pay  1,125,  i^^ei^^d  list  401,  retired  list  1971$,  and 
officers  of  the  marines  275,  total  3,516 ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  this 
body  unemployed  was  698,195/. 

The  combatant  force  in  Table  III  of  British  commissioned 
officers,  inclusive  of  medical  men,  chaplains,  paymasters,  engineers, 
and  assistant  engineers,  is  distributed  as  follows : 

Flags  and  retinue »...«  210 

Superintending  dockyards 57 

Effective  for  general  service 2,363 

G-unnery  and  training  ships  104 

Stationaiy  ships  1,027 

Surveying  vessels 80 

Troop  ships « 101 

Store      „ 55 

DriU      „ 3 1 

Total  officers    ......^..m^^--    4,128 
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Bii^fkkiuidFremkNamei^  remUUig  from  the  prtoeSimg  diktUi* 

FRENCH. 


ShqM    

Screws. 

Paddle. 

Sailing. 

Tbtal 

of 
Ship*. 

Offlctn. 

Men. 

Tbtal 
Offlcen 
and  Men. 

81 

67 

76 

214 

i»59» 

99* 
403 
176 
540 
153 
40 
26 

5 
38 

«5 

3» 

3* 

17 

434 

970 

28,881t 

4,160 

18,816 

4,233 

267 

211 
279 

45 

866 

448 
8,019 

30*473 

1.  Officers  and  men  aBhore 

4)^59 

2.  In&ntiT)  Tnarines 

14,299$ 

8.  Marine'artiEery  

4*409  § 

4.  Medical  officers   

5.  Maritime  engineer  corps    

540 
153 

6.  Meclifiniciftiifl  in  cHftf........r-  ...... 

40 

7.  Marines   at    ports   and  pyro- 1 

technic  .....: J 

8.  Ckmipany  of  discipline   

293 
216 

9.  Artillery  instructors   

317 

10.  In&ntiy    wad     artillery    in-  1 
spectors     J 

12.  Mitfitime  tribnnals 

15 

77 
32 

1^  Marine  gendarmf^rie  

382 

14.  Officers  of  the  commissariat 

15.  Company  of  firemen  

'^ 

16.  Kaval  officers,  engineers,  pro- 1 
fessors,  artisans,  &c.    J 

3.989 

81 

57 

76 

214 

4,65^11 

55,724 

60,376 

•  Including  10  commissariat  and  4  medical  officers.                         t  Including  boys, 
t  6,225^in  the  colonies.                                              §  1,252  in  the  colonies. 
II  l^e  French  include  the  commissariat,  secretaries,  cadets,  67  chaplains  and  medical  men  in 
the  column  of  officers,  also  examiners,  professors,  &c.    ^^^^^ 

This  does  Dot  include  275  midshipmen  and  206  naval  cadets. 

The  preceding  tables  and  details  embrace  the  comparative  com- 
batant strength  of  the  English  and  French  navies,  but  this  is  inde- 
pendently of  civilian  adjuncts,  the  exact  number  of  which  in  the 
English  estimates  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  except  at  the  expense  of 
more  labour  than  I  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  because 
in  some  abstracts  or  recapitulations  the  numbers  are  wanting.  But 
the  Erench  budget  has  an  annexe,  Table  XIII,  in  which  every  per- 
son, military  or  civil,  for  whom  money  is  drawn,  is  accounted  for  in 
a  tabular  statement;  the  total  number  in  the  French  budget  is 
63,598,  but  this  comprises  2,800  convicts  and  422  warders,  leaving 
the  number  of  60,376  as  comparable  with  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  English  navy  (vide  Appendix,  Table  XII J).  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  respective  cost,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  point  out,  for 
the  further  improvement  of  the  English  navy  estimates,  in  which 
great  improvements  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  last  three 
sessions,  that  the  number  and  dassifioation  of  the  ships  are  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  estimates,  whereas  in  the  French  budget,  by  a  simple 
condensation  in  a  single  table  (as  is  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III), 
not  onlj  the  numbers  and  classifications  are  shown,  but  the  comple- 
ment in  officers  and  men  on  board  each  ship  ;  and  the  annual  charge 
of  each  vessel  is  shown.  Iron-clad  vessels,  however,  are  not  distin- 
guished in  these  tables,  but  we  know  that  the  French  navy  has  17  sea- 
going ships  of  this  class,  namely,  the  Magenta,  with  a  displacement 
of  6,737  tons,  and  Solferino,  both  of  wood  and  partially  plated, 
Magnanirae,  Valeureuse,  Provence,  Surveillante,  Gauloise,  Guienne, 
Bevancbe,  Savoir,  Flandre,  and  Heroine,  all  timber  ships,  except 
the  Heroine  of  1,000  horse  power,  but  not  wholly  armour-clad.  The 
Invincible,  Gloire,  Normandie,  of  900  horse  power  and  displacement 
of  5,630  tons,  and  Couronne  and  Belliqueuse  of  1,000  horse  power, 
are  wholly  iron-clad,  but  the  Belliqueuse  is  built  of  wood. 

The  largest  of  the  French  ships,  however,  cannot  compete  in 
size,  strength,  or  speed  with  the  Achilles,  Minotaur,  Warrior,  A  gin- 
court,  Black  Prince,  and  Northumberland,  all  with  a  displacement 
of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons,  and  with  1,250  to  1,350  horse  power, 
and  with  heavier  guns  than  the  French  ships  carry.  Besides  these 
1 7  sea-going  plated  ships,  the  Frencli  navy  have  1 1  iron-cased  float- 
ing batteries  of  150  horse  power,  the  Paixhans,  Palestro,  Pehio, 
Saigon,  Embuscade,  Imprenable,  Protectrice,  Eefuge,  Arrogant, 
Implacable,  Opini^tre,  and  the  Taureau,  of  900  horse  power,  having 
a  tower,  their  displacement  is  from  1,220  to  1,550  tons. 

Having  disposed  of  the  comparative  effective  combatant  force  of 
the  two  navies,  the  next  stage  is  their  administrative  organization, 
and  the  cost  in  the  several  departments  of  the  two  navies ;  but,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  enter  into  elaborate  details  would  be  to 
compile  a  volume,  I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  very  much  in  results, 
with  a  running  comment  upon  any  particulars  of  departmental 
organisation.  The  accompanyiug  Tables,  IV,  Y,  and  YI,  show  the 
respective  cost. 

IV. — OBGAiaSATIOK   OP   THE   ENeLISH   NAVY. 

The  English  navy  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  cabinet  minister,  who  is  caUed  First  Lord,  with  a 
salary  of  4,500/.  per  annum ;  associated  with  him  are  four  other 
members,  called  Lords  by  courtesy,  three  with  salaries  of  1,000/.  per 
annum,  and  one  with  1,200/.  The  first  secretary  has  2,000/.,  and  the 
second  secretary  1,500/.  per  annum.  Under  the  Board  are  five 
great  departments : — Controller  of  the  Navy,  Accountant-General, 
Storekeeper-General,  Controller  of  Victualling,  and  Director-Gkneral 
of  the  Medical  Department;  451  persons  are  employed  in  all. 
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V. — OBGANISiLTIOK  OF  THB  FBBKOH  KATT. 

The  French  navy  is  goyerned  by  a  secretary  of  state  caUed  the 
minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies;  and  the  colonial  administra- 
tion is  under  him,  with  a  salary  of  4,000/.  per  annum.  His  office 
establishment  consists  of  239  persons,  including  5  directors,  i  chief 
of  the  cabinet,  55  sub-directors  and  clerks,  accountants,  &c. ;  he  has 
also  10  draughtsmen  and  48  messengers.  (^Vide  Appendix,  Tables  I 
and  II).  He  has  under  him  a  Council  of  Admiralty,  consisting  of 
4  Tice-admirals,  each  with  a  salary  of  20,000  frs.,  or  800/.  per  annum ; 
I  rear-admiral,  a  director  of  naval  construction,  &c.,  and  a  com- 
missary-general, each  with  600/.  per  annum.  The  secretary  has 
9,000  frs.,  360/.  per  annum,  as  against  the  English  first  secifetary  with 
2,000/.  per  annum.  At  this  council  2  captains  of  the  navy  of  the 
first  class  have  seats  with  200/.  per  annum  and  lodging  money  each. 
The  minister  has  also  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  works,  consisting 
of  a  vice-admiral,  as  president,  2  rear-admirals,  i  captain  first  class, 
and  2  chief-engineers  for  naval  construction.  This  board  has  also 
I  second  class  engineer  as  secretary.  The  inspectorates  of  artillery, 
engineers  and  infantry,  of  hydraulic  works,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment, are  also  under  him  ;  there  are  also  10  designers  or  draughtsmen, 
48  agents,  and  21  officers  belonging  to  the  inspectorates ;  in  all  318 
persons,  besides  the  councillors.  Table  V  shows  the  total  cost  of  the 
Rrench  Admiralty  to  be  73,086/.     The  English  Admiralty,  175,957/. 


VI. COST   OF   THE   ENGLISH   NATT. 

The  English  estimates  for  1866-66  are  classed  in  17  votes,  as 
shown  in  Table  IV,  to  which  there  are  12  explanatory  appendices,  and 
the  total  charge  is  10,392,224/.,  including  320,580/.  on  account  of  the 
army  department  for  the  conveyance  of  troops ;  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  estimates  will  be  reduced  to  10,152,905/.  by  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  French  budget  for  1865,  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
and  these  into  twenty-four  chapters,  and  each  chapter  into  a  certain 
number  of  articles,  and  there  are  six  appendices.  The  total  amount 
of  the  budget  is  153,232,332  frs.  but  as  2,493,700  frs.,  998,228/., 
belong  to  the  administration  of  the  twelve  French  colonies,  the  cost 
of  the  navy  is  only  128,286,632  frs.,  or  5,131,465/. 

The  following  tables  (IV  and  V)  place  in  juxtaposition,  as  far  as 
the  different  organisation  of  the  two  navies  permits,  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  difierent  departments.  In  the  French  budget,  the 
administration  of  the  navy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  chapters.  It 
corresponds  to  the  British  Admiralty  Office,  which  is  in  the  third 
vote  of  the  estimates,  wages  being  the  first  vote. 
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TablbIV.— ^f»  EilMmaiUoftUSimi  required  to  meet  the  Etpeneee  wkieh  may  he  Incmrr^ 
m  the  Naeal  Department  m  the  Year  1865-66,  ehewimg  the  Increaee  and  Decream^  as 
compared  with  the  Sams  Voted  for  the  preceding  Year  under  the  /ottowinff  Eeads^  via.  :^ 


Kombcr 

at 

Vote. 


Pftge. 


Abftnct 


Required 

to  be 

Voted  for  tiM 

Service  of 

the 

Tew  1865-M. 


LMi  Vote  for 

the 

Flnencud  Yew, 

1864^. 


1865-66. 


Increase.    DecreaM. 


6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

H 

11 

12 
18 

U 

15 
16 


17 


6 

8 

10 

20 
26 
46 

54^ 


60 

and 

61 


62^ 

76 

77 


80^ 
85 


"{ 


%a  .... 
,  in] 


WagOB  to  seamen  and  marinea   

Victuals  and  clothing  for  marines 

Admiralty  office    

Coast  guard  service,  royal  naval  coast  1 

volunteers,  and  royal  naval  reserve  J 

Scientific  branch  

Her  Majesty's  establishments  at  home  .. 

„  „  abroad  . 

Wages  to  artificers,  &c.,  employed  in 

Her   Majesty's    establishments 

home  

Wages  to  artificers,  &c.,  employed  in  1 

Her Majesty'sestflkblishmente  abroad  J 
Naval  stores  for  the  building,  repair, 

and  outfit  of  the  fleet    and  coast 

guard,  steam  machinery,  and  ships 

built  by  contract : — 
Sec.  1.  Storekeeper-general  of  the  navy 

„   2.  Controller  of  the  navy    

New  works,  buildings,  machinery,  and  1 

repairs J 

Medicines  and  medical  stores 

Miscellaneous  services 


£ 

2,945»oo6 

175.957 
284.395 

70.042 
191.415 

37»33* 

1,158,797 
72,585 


1,134,572 
564,700 

527,985 

64,800 

"03,925 


£ 

2,929,913» 

1,804,119 

168,605 

800,718 

71^6 

192,574 

87,666 

1,275,316 
69,205 


1,164,100 
882,212* 

444,2981 

64,350 
102,820 


£ 
15,093 
21,575 

7,852 


8,380 


88,687 

450 
1,605 


Total  for  the  efibctive  service .... 

Half-pay,  reserved  half-pay,  and  re-"| 
tirea  pay  to  offioers  of  the  navy  and  > 
royal  marines J 

Mihtary  pensions  and  allowances  ...  . 

Civil  pensions  and  allowances 


8,658,205 


9.006,672» 


133,142 


698,195 

507,211 
208,033 


703,565» 

490,201 
193,988 


17,010 
14,050 


Total  for  the  naval  service 


10,071,644 


10,394,421» 


164^202 


For  the  service  of  other  departments 

of  Government — 
Army    department    (conveyance 

troops) 


"} 


320,580 


314,280 


6,850 


Grand  total  10,392,224 

Net  decrease — 


10,708,651*   170,552  486,979 


•  These  sums  include  the  votes  in  the  supplementary  estimate  for  increasing  the  fiill  pay,  and 
for  the  extension  of  naval  retirement  of  officers  of  the  navy,  amounting  to  61,041/.  (tee  Pariia- 
mentary  Paper,  13th  May,  1864,  No.  294),  and  in  the  supplementary  estimate  for  purchase  and 
completion  by  contract  of  the  El  Tousson  and  El  Monassir,  iron-clad  ships,  amounting  to  220,000/. 
(see  Parliamentary  Paper,  7th  June,  1864,  No.  874). 

t  The  original  amount  of  this  vote,  as  shown  in  the  estimates  for  1864-65,  vix.,  449,298/.,  was 
reduced  by  5,000/.  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  2nd  May,  1864. 
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Tablb  Y.—MinitUre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    Budget  Ordinaire 
des  Defenses  de  VExerdee  1865. 


Cha- 
pitrea. 


Sections. 


Cr6diU  Dein«nd68 
pour  I'Exercioe  186S. 


Far 
Chapitre. 


£  Sterling. 


I. 

II. 
IIL 


IT. 
T. 

VI. 
"TO. 

nil. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xni. 


XIT. 
XT. 
XVI. 

XTn. 

XVIII. 
XIX. 


XXI. 

xxn. 

XXIII. 
XXIV. 


Section  1. 

AdminiBtration  centime  (personnel) 

>n  (materiel)    

Conseils,  inspections  gdn^rales  et  contr61e  central 

Section  2. 

Etatfl-majors  et  ^uipages   

Troupes 

Corps  entretenus  et  agents  diyers  scientifiques .. 

MaistranceS)  gardiennage  et  suryeillaaoe   

H6pitaux  

Vivres    .„ „ 


Section  3. 

Salaires  d'ouvriers    

Approvisionnements  g^n^raUx  de  la  flotte 
Travaux  bydrauliques  et  b&timents  ciyils  .. 
Foudres 


SsctiON  4. 

Justice  maritime  

Ecole  navale  et  boursiers  de  la  marine  

Service  hydrographique  et  scientifique 

Frals  s^neraux  d  impressions  et  achats  de  livres 

„    de  Yoyage  et  depenses  diverses 

Traitementb  temporaires « 

Chiourmes  (the  conyict  establishment) 


Cost  of  French  navy ., 


Section  5. 

Personnel  civil  et  militaire  aux  colonics 

Materiel  civil  et  militaire  aux  colonies 

Service  p^nitentiaire  ^  la  Guvane  

Subvention  au  service  local  des  colonies    

Depenses  des  exercises  clos  et  p^rim^  (pour  1 

m^moire)     j 

XiC  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  la  Marine  et  1 

des  Colonies    , 


fr. 
1,062,300 
267,300 
497,500 


28,173,600 

9,047,600 
6,947,900 
2,790,700 
2,245,400 
18,884^300 


17,000.000 

36,334,000 

8,013,600 

294,800 


147,500 
226,000 
410,000 
489,400 
2,227,600 
100,000 
128,000 


4»49a 

10,692 

X9>903 


i,iz6,94z 
361,900 

237,9'7 

111,630 

89,818 

555>37* 


680,000 

Mi3»36o 

3*0,540 

iii794 


5,902 

9,000 

16,400 

«9i576 

89,106 

4,000 

5,1  io 


128,286,200 


5»"3i4<55 


14,608,700 
8,114,600 
5,009,000 
2,228,500 


584,34* 

124,580 

200,360 

88,940 


Total  general 


153,241,900 


6,129,693 


VII. — COMPABATIVE    COST   OP   THB   FRENCH   AND  BNGLI8H 
DEPABTMENT8. 

The  first  section  in  the  French  budget  has  three  chapters. 
Section  2  has  six  chapters  ;  the  first  four  of  which  compriae  the  sub- 
stance of  the  EDglish  Vote  No.  1,  wages  to  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  transports  and  coast  guard,  with  the  exception  of  Article  4, 

TOL.  nix.      PAET  I,  B 
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for  clothing  25,592  seamen,  at  96  frs.  each  annually,  and  1,710 
boys,  at  81  frs.,  and  4,160  seamen  and  marines  on  shore;  total 
3,019,736  frs.,  120,789/.  {Vide  Appendix,  Table  IV).  This  charge 
in  the  English  estimate  for  clothing  gratuitously  is  joined  with 
Vote  2,  for  "Victuals;"  the  amount  being  128,385/.,  including 
marines,  715,712/.;  but  neither  numbers  to  be  clothed  nor  price  per 
suit  are  given.  The  estimate  for  seamen's  clothing  and  soap  and 
tobacco  is  201,657/.,  but  this  sum  is  not  entered,  as  the  charges 
against  wages  will  meet  it. 

The  combatant  force  of  the  two  navies  having  been  placed  in 
juxtaposition  in  Table  III,  I  have,  in  chapters  ir,  r,  vi  and  vii  of 
section  2  of  the  French  budget,  put  together  the  charges  correspond- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  to  Vote  1  of  the  English  estimate  for  pay  and 
allowances  for  this  combatant  force.  The  total  for  the  English  vote 
is  2,945,006/.,  exclusive  of  victualling  and  clothing.  For  the  French 
the  charge  is  45»959,745  frs.,  1,838,390/.;  but  this  embraces 
much  more  than  the  English  vote.  The  first  article  of  chapter  iv 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  French  navy,  with 
their  respective  pay.  The  total  number  is  2,174  {vide  Appendix, 
Table  III),  in  the  active  list,  and  34  vice  and  rear-admirals  in 
reserve.  There  are  only  two  admirals  with  salaries  of  1,200/.  per 
annum;  17  vice-admirals,  with  pay  of  600/.  per  annum;  and  30 
rear-admirals,  with  pay  of  4OO/.  per  annum ;  65  captains  of  the  first 
class,  200/.  per  annum ;  65  of  second  class,  at  180/.  per  annum  ;  270 
captains  of. frigates,  140/.  per  annum;  375  lieutenants  of  the  first 
class,  100/.  per  annum ;  375  lieutenants  second  class,  80/.  per  annum  ; 
600  enseignes  de  vaisseau,  60/.  per  annum  ;  the  rest  are  "  aspirants  " 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  with  40/.  and  24/.  per  annum  each. 
The  vice-admirals  in  reserve  hare  360/.  per  annum,  and  the  rear- 
admirals  240/.  per  annum.  The  general  staff  consists  of  i  vice- 
admiral,  whose  pay'is  1 5,000  frs.,  or  600/.,  with  3,800  additional  pay 
and  21,900  frs.,  or  876/.  for  table  money.  An  English  vice-admiral 
in  commission  receives  1,460/.  pay  and  1,095/.,  ^^  ^7^375  ^^^  ^^^ 
table  money.  The  French  rear-admirals,  of  whom  there  sre  9  in 
the  staff,  have  10,000  frs.,  or  400/.,  salary,  and  2,000  frs.  additional 
pay,  and  18,153  frs.,  726/.,  for  table  money,  and  there  are  17  ci^ptains 
of  frigates  and  10  lieutenants.  An  English  rear-admiral  has  1,095/. 
pay,  and  table  money  from  547/.  los.  to  1,642/.  10*.  In  the  English 
estimates  there  are  2  admirals  in  commission  as  commanders-in-chief, 
salary  1,825/.,  table  money  1,095/.,  ^^^^  2,920/.;  and  4  vice-admirals, 
having  1,460/.  sea  pay,  and  1,095/.  ^^^l®  money,  total  2,555/.; 
I  vice-admiral  commanding-in-chief  abroad,  pay  1,460/.,  table  money 
.1,642/.  10*.,  total  3,102/.  10*.  Also  9  rear-admirals,  varying  from 
2,737/.  10*.,  the  pay  of  the  commander-in-chief  abroad,  to  sea  pay, 
3/.,  and  table  money  3/.,  per  day,  total  per  annum  2,190/.     Com- 
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mander-in-chief  at  home  has  1,095/.  P^7  ^^  I9O95/.  table  mosej^ 
total  2,190/.,  and  2  rear-admirals  superintending  dock  yards,  with 
table  money,  one  has  1,825/.  per  annum,  and  the  other  has  1,642/. 
I  OS.  per  annum,  their  table  money  being  respectively  730/.,  and 
547/.  I  OS.  Commodores,  first  and  second  class,  365/.  and  182/.  los. 
respectively,  with  similar  amounts  for  table  money;  86  captains, 
according  to  seniority  from  365/.  to  547/.  10s.,  besides  command 
money;  372  lieutenants,  at  182/.  los.  per  annum;  258  midshipmen, 
at  31/.  8s.  9^.  per  annum;  gunners,  boatswains,  carpenters,  from 
63/.  to  120/.  per  annum  ;  petty  officers  and  seamen,  from  73/.  to  i6A 
14s.  7(?.  per  annum. 

Chapter  v  of  the  French  budget,  details  the  organization  and 
numbers  of  the  marine  infantry,  artillery,  Ac.  Cost  of  clothing 
from  33  frs.  33  cents  to  59  frs.  65  cents  per  man  {vide  Appendix, 
Tables  IV  and  V)  ;  number  of  rations  of  warming  (vide  Table  VJ), 
at  0*0430  to  0*6457  per  ration ;  cost  of  barrack  accommodation 
for  11,564  men  in  France,  at  12  frs.  per  man,  and  7,097  men  in 
the  colonies,  at  18  frs.  per  man,  also  a  charge  of  24,000  frs. 
for  repairs  of  iron  bedsteads.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extreme 
minuteness  with  which  prospective  charges  are  estimated,  in  chapter 
iv,  article  6,  there  is  a  charge  of  3,110  frs.  for  warming  barrack 
chambers  for  113  days  in  winter,  for  4,024  rations  of  wood  or  coal, 
at  07718  per  ration.  Chapter  vi  has  fourteen  articles,  and 
details  the  charge  for  maritime  prefects,  who  are  vice-admirals,  at 
Brest,  Toulon,  Eochefort,*  Cherbourg  and  Lorient;  a  corps  of 
marine  engineers,  marioe  commissariat;  the  4  commissairies-general 
of  the  first  class  receiving  only  400/.  per  annum  each ;  the  total 
number  employed  iu  the  commissariat  being  434  persons :  5  com- 
missaries-general, second  class,  get  320/.  per  annum  each;  26 
commissaries  of  the  first  and  second  class,  from  180/.  to  200/.  per 
annum  ;  33  assistant  commissaries,  from  120/.  to  160  per  annum  ; 
132  sub-commissaries  from  80/.  to  100/.  per  annum;  and  234 
assistant  comibissaries  at  60/.  per  annum.  The  English  navy  has 
not  a  separate  marine  commissariat,  but  has  four  victualling  yards, 
Deptford,  Grosport,  Plymouth,  and  Haul  bowline,  the  first  three 
under  captains-superintendent,  with  salaries  of  800/.  per  annum 
each,  and  the  last  under  a  storekeeper,  with  500/.  per  annum.  The 
French  chaplain's  establishment  numbers  67,  the  chaplain-general 
receiving  400/.  per  annum,  and  the  chaplains  100/.  per  annum.  The 
English  chaplains  have  from  182/.  los.  to  292/.  per  annum,  and  the 
chaplain-general  821/.  5s.  per  annum.  The  French  medical  estab- 
lishment has  544  doctors,  surgeons  and  pharmaciens ;  the  inspector- 
general  receiving  400/.  per  annum,  and  directors,  or  deputy  inspec- 
tors-general, 320/.  per  annum.  The  English  director-general  of  the 
medical  department,  for  whom  there  is  not  any  corresponding  office 
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in  tbe  French  budget,  has  a  salary  of  1,300/.  per  annum.  The  third 
article  of  chapter  v  gives  the  salaries  of  19  hydrographical  engi- 
neers, and  the  fourth  article  the  salaries  of  46  examiners  and  pro- 
fessors of  hydrography.  Tbe  charge  for  both  departments  being 
1 1,1 30/.  per  annum. 

VIII. — PEBNCH    8OIEHTIPIC   COtNBTBUCTIOF  BBAlfCHES. 

The  French  government  provide  liberally  in  numbers  of  persons 
for  the  scientific  constructive  branches  of  the  navy,  by  a  corps 
denominafced  maritime  engineers.  This  body  is  comprised  in 
article  2  of  chapter  vi  :  2  inspectors-general,  10  directors  of  con- 
struction, 40  engineers,  70  sub-engineers,  ia  pupils,  6  principal 
constructors,  10  draughtsmen,  3  sub-draughtsmen,  and  2  professors 
of  English  (vide  Appendix,  Table  VII).  But  my  limits  do  not 
permit  me  to  give  the  details  of  the  whole  of  the  14  articles  of 
chapter  vi,  and  tbe  French  budget  must  be  teferred  ta  for  proof  of 
the  liberal  and  appropriate  manner  in  which  provision  is  made  for 
the  scientific,  medical,  religious  and  subsistence  wants  of  the  French 
navy  ;  the  nuniber  of  officers  employed  in  the  different  depart- 
ments being  1,569,  and  men  81,  the  total  being  1,650,  at  a  cost  of 

Chapter  vii  of  section  2  has  seven  articles,  and  corresponds,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Votes  6  and  7  of  the  English  estimate.  **Her 
"  Majesty's  establishments  at  home  and  abroad,'*  embracing  the  dock- 
yards and  the  hospitals,  but  for  which  there  is  a  separate  chapter. 
No.  viii,  in  the  1^'rench  budget.  In  article  1,  chapter  vii,  there  are 
130  masters  of  construction  provided  for,  and  varying  numbers  of 
instructors,  foremen  or  leading  men,  at  founderies  and  forges, 
watchmen  of  magazines,  282  telegraph  and  signal  men,  instructors  at 
normal  and  elementary  schools ;  and  article  7  provides  for  a  fire 
brigade  of  448,  masters  or  foremen,  and  men,  the  9  foremen  only 
receiving  44/.  per  annum  each ;  and  the  total  number  employed  in 
what  may  be  called  the  home  establishment  in  France,  is  3,3fo6,  at  a 
charge  of  111,630/.  Tbe  British  establishments  at  home.  Vote  6, 
cost  192,415/.,  in  9  naval  yards,  &c.,  including  the  4  hospitals  and 
6  infirmaries,  which,  in  the  French  budget,  have  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves. The  numbers  of  officers,  masters,  foremen  and  leading  men, 
clerks,  &e^  employed  in  the  English  dockyards  and  victualling 
establishments,  is  only  obtained  by  the  irksome  process  of  counting 
the  designations  of  the  persons  employed,  the  numbers  not  being 
tabulated.  The  total  number  I  found  about  5 16  in  the  dockyards 
and  victualling  establishments,  besides  temporary  clerks,  of  which 
the  number  is  not  given  in  each  establishment.  Similar  tables  to 
No.  VIII  in  the  Appendix,  of  the  numbers  of  workmen  and  artificers 
in  the  English  estimates,  would  save  this  labour  of  counting. 
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Each  dockyard  has  its  marine  barrack  establishment,  with 
barrat;k  master  and  subordinates* 

IX. — BEITISH   ESTABLISHMENTS   AT   HOME. 

An  abstract  is  given  of  the  English  Vote  6,  of  the  totaJ  cost 
of  naval  yards  132,621/.,  victualling  21,996/.,  medical  establishments 
14,238/.,  transport  establishment  1,252/.,  marine  barracks  14,163/., 
marine  infirmaries  5,433/.,  and  the  naval  prison  Lewes  2,742/.,  total 
192,415/.  This  abstract  would  be  satisfactory  if  a  column  were 
^ded  giving  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment 
US  is  the  case  in  the  French  budget. 

X. — BEITISH  ESTABLISHMENTS   ABBOAB. 

Tote  7  for  Her  Majesty's  establishments  abroad,  embraces  naval 
yards  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hong  Kong,  ^.,  9^  in  number,  and 
iimounts  to  37,332/.,  the  greatest  charge  being  for  Malta,  7,276/., 
and  next  Hong  Kong  5^895/.  The  abstract  of  this  vote  also  wants 
a  column  of  numbers  employed. 

XJ[.— FRENCH   HOSPITALS. 

I  have  stated  that  the  medical  ^tablishments  and  hospitals  are 
included  in  the  English  Vote  6,  but  in  the  French  budget  a  chapter 
viii,  of  section  2,  is  devoted  to  them  under  the  he«d  of  "  Hdpitaux  " 
{vide  Appendix,  Tables  VIII  and  IX) .  This  chapter  has  ^^e  articles, 
i;be  total  cost  is  2,245,447  frs.,  89,818/.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  is  481,  that  is  to  say,  368  nurses,  including  112 
sisters  of  charity  and  209  other  nurses  (and  113  not  nurses),  and 
this  number  includes  3  botanical  gardeners  and  27  gardeners,  for 
the  botanical  gardens  attached  to  the  hospitals.  Provisions  of  this 
kind  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  English  naval  estimates. 
The  total  number  of  persons  admissible  to  the  French  hospitals  is 
52,339,  of  which  one-twentieth  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  in 
hospital  (vide  Appendix,  Table  IX),  the  cost  being  10,283/.  The 
victualling,  warming,  lighting,  drugs,  &c.,  are  put  down  at  47,457/. 
in  article  2,  and  the  other  three  articles  comprise  charges  for  the 
sick  in  the  <;olonie8  and  Algei^a  amounting  to  32,077/. 

XII.— ^ENGLISH   H0SPITAL9. 

In  the  English  estimate  the  home  hospitals  of  Haslar,  Plymouth, 
Haulbowline,  and  Yarmouth  (lunatic  asylumj,  together  with  the 
marine  infirmaries  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Deal,  are  included  in  Vote  6,  "  Her  Majesty's  establishment  at 
**  home,"  the  hospitals  being  put  down  at  14,238/.,  and  the  infirma- 
ries at  5,435/.  In  all  these  cases  the  number  of  medical  officers  and 
the  office  establishments  are  given,  but  not  the  number  of  nurses 
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and  afctendantsj  nor  the  cost  of  medicines,  as  in  the  French  budget ; 
there  being  in  the  English  estimate  a  separate  Vote  12,  for  medicines 
and  medical  stores,  charged  afc  64,800^.,  making  a  total  of  84,471/., 
that  of  the  French  budget  being  89,818/.  The  provision  for  the 
sick,  therefore,  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  navies, 
would  seem  to  be  on  a  broader  basis  in  the  French  than  the  English 
navy. 

nil. — FBENCH  VICTUALLrNG. 

The  last  chapter  ix  of  section  2,  of  the  French  budget,  embraces 
the  charge  for  provbions;  the  amount  of  which  is  555)372/.,  and  a 
tabular  statement  is  given  of  the  exact  number  of  the  grades  entitled 
to  rations. 

HV. — ENGLISH  TICTUALLING  AlTD   CLOTHING. 

The  charge  for  provisions  and  clothing  in  the  English  estimates 
Vote  2,  amounts  to  1,197,309/.  for  provisions,  and  128,385/.  for 
clothing,  total  1,325,694/.  Chapter  ix  of  the  French  budget  has  three 
sections  only,  the  first  for  the  number  employed  in  the  commissariat 
dep6t8  is  67  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,724/.,  section  2,  purchase  of  pro- 
visions 504,328/.,  section  3,  transport  and  labour,  &c.,  4,932/. 

IT. — COST   OF  FRENCH  BATIONS. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  rations  in  the  French  naval 
establishments  is  perspicuously  and  admirably  shown  in  a  compre- 
hensive table  in  the  k  ppendix  No.  12,  the  total  number  on  the  list, 
including  2,800  convicts  and  422  custodiers,  is  63,598  ;  but  from  this 
is  deducted  15,328  oflScers  and  others  not  entitled,  leaving  48,270  to 
be  rationed,  and  the  charge  is  13,884,307  frs.,  or  555,372/.  Sailors 
employed  in  the  tropics,  and  those  employed  beyond  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude,  have  different  rations.  In  the  tropics  and  in  the  hot 
weather  in  Europe,  more  fluids,  wine,  vinegar,  &c.,  are  given,  and 
beyond  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  more  solids.  The  mean  cost  of 
the  several  rations,  as  given  in  the  Table  12,  that  of  the  seamen  and 
marines  afloat,  is  nearly  a  franc  per  ration,  0*9723  or  <)\d,  A-ration 
of  bread  on  shore  is  calculated  at  0*2246  frs.,  or  2^.,  but  the 
convict's  full  ration  is  0*4501  frs.,  nearly  \\d.  In  the  English  esti- 
mate. Vote  2,  provisions  are  asked  for  60,000  seamen,  boys,  and  coast 
guard,  for  the  whole  year;  and  for  5,500  naval  coast  volunteers, 
and  16,000  reserve  seamen  while  afloat  at  drill,  and  713  men  and 
boys  on  board  steam  tugs,  &c.,  but  the  number  of  days  for  these 
last  to  be  victualled  is  not  stated,  total  82,213,  ^^^  ^^^  charge  is 
1,197,309/.  The  charge  per  ration  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  a  varying 
ration  stated  according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  seamen  or  marines 
may  be  employed,  nor  between  service  afloat  and  service  ashore.  The 
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victualling  establishments  in  England,  it  has  been  shown,  are  in  the 
four  dockyards  in  Vote  6,  and  the  cost  of  the  establishments  is 
21,996/^  and  employ  22  officers  and  64  clerks  and  foremen,  besides 
414  labourers,  millers,  coopers,  &c.  The  charge  for  clothing  is  joined 
to  Vote  2,  and  amounts  to  128,385/.,  but  the  numbers  to  be  clothed 
are  not  given;  the  seamen  would  seem  to  have  to  pay  for  their 
clothing;  but  various  sums,  to  the  amount  of  40,555/.,  are  asked  for 
to  make  gratuitous  issues  to  seamen,  boys,  and  marines,  under 
certain  contingencies.  In  the  French  budget  (vide  Appendix 
Tables  IV  and  V),  clothing  is  asked  for  25,432  seamen  and  marines, 
and  1,710  boys,  costing  3,019,736  firs.,  120,780/^  and  864,191  frs., 
34,567/^  for  troops. 

XVI. — 7BBN0H  COST   OP  ABTIFICEBS,  &0. 

Chapter  z  commences  section  3  of  the  French  budget,  and  cor- 
responds to  Vote  8  of  the  English"  estimates,  "  Wages  of  Arfcifi- 
**  cers,  &c.,^'  and  embraces  the  salaries  of  workmen  at  task  work  and 
daily  wages,  in  all  the  naval  establishments  of  France ;  the  amount 
is  17,000,000  frs.,  680,000/L,  but  the  numbers  of  the  workmen 
and  artificers  employed  are  not  given;  the  only  instance  in  the 
budget  in  which  this  necessary  information  is  defective,  and  in  which 
the  English  estimates  are  vastly  superior  to  the  French  budget,  by 
the  insertion  of  three  admirable  tables  in  No.  9  of  the  appendix, 
"which  give  the  authorized  establishments  in  each  of  the  seven  dock* 
yards  for  shipwrights,  joiners,  sawyers,  smiths,  riggers,  &c, 

XVII. — KUMBEE  OF  SNOLISH  ABTIFICEBS,  WOBKMEK,  &0. 

The  total  number  of  established  workmen  in  Table  I  is  9,611. 
Table  II  of  the  estimates  gives  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
hired  artificers  and  labourers  at  the  several  dockyards,  amounting  to 
$,792,  so  that  the  total  number  of  established  and  hired  workmen  of 
all  classes  is  15,403.  Table  Itl  gives  the  number  of  competent 
workmen  in  the  four  steam  factories  at  Woolwich,  Sheemess,  Porfcs- 
paouth,  and  Devonport,  amounting  to  2y894,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  skilled  workmen  and  labourers  in  all  the  dockyards  is  18,297, 
independently  of  414  persons  at  the  four  victualling  yards,  and  of 
the  officers,  masters,  foremen,  and  leading  men  in  each  dockyard, 
amounting  to  about  515,  besides  occasional  clerks,  whose  numbers 
are  not  given* 

XVIII. — ^EKGLISH  AJSTD  FBEKCH  DOOKTABD  POLICE. 

The  above  numbers  are  also  independent  of  the  police  divisions 
for  the  dockyards,  amounting  to  547,  and  one  inspecting  super- 
intendent, at  a  charge  38,295/.  The  French  have  17  officers 
and  365  gendarmerie  for  their  dockyards.    The  total  charge  for 
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wages  of  artificers  employed  in  the  British  establishments  at  home  is 
1,158,797/.,  abroad  72,586/.,  as  contrasted  with  680,000/.  for  French 
workmen  and  artificers. 

XIX. — IfATBEJALS   FOR  THE   ENGIiTSH   AND    FBENCH   NAVtES. 

Chapter  xi  of  section  3  of  the  French  budget,  corresponds  to 
Vote  10  of  the  English  estimates,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  of  all 
descriptions  for  shipbuilding,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  dockyards, 
materials  for  the  artillery  and  transport  service,  &c.  The  French 
budget  demands  35»334)Ooo  frs.,  1,413,360/.,  Vote  10  of  the  English 
estimate,  which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  storekeeper  general 
of  the  navy  amounts  to  1,134,572/.,  and  section  2  controller  of  tho 
navy  to  564,700/.,  total  1,699,212/.,  but  to  this  sum  must  be  added 
527,985/.  for  new  works  in  the  English  Vote  11,  making  the  English 
total  2,227,257/.,  as  against  the  French  1,733,900/.,  including 
320,540/.  in  class  xii  for  new  works.  But  the  French  navy 
pays  for  its  own  cannon,  arms,  powder,  and  projectiles,  which  the 
English  navy  does  not.  Section  2  of  the  English  controller's  de- 
partment corresponds  with  chapter  xii  of  the  French  budget  for 
steam  machinery,  building  ships,  &c.,  amounting  to  8,013,500  frs^ 
320,540/.,  and  making  together  with  chapter  xi  a  total  of  1,733,900/.; 
but  section  2  of  the  English  estimates  provides  for  the  purchase  and 
completion  of  four  iron-clad  ships  by  contract,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,167,200/.,  of  which  1,016,752/.  will  probably  have  been  expended 
on  the  31st  March,  1865,  and  130,000/.  is  asked  for  in  1865,  foe 
the  Minotaur,  Agincourt,  Northumberland,  and  Prince  Albert.  La 
neither  English  nor  French  estimates  are  the  quantities  nor  the 
prices  given  of  the  stores,  timber,  metals,  hemp,  canvas,  coals,  &c. 
Lump  sums  only  are  asked  for,  and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
French  Chamber  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  the 
quantities  and  sums  to  cover  the  assumed  cost  are  necessary  or  not, 
nor  will  the  House  of  Commons  ever  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  until  the  balances  in  quantities  of  annual  stock- 
taking be  laid  before  the  House,  simultaneously  with  the  estimates. 
The  absence  of  quantities  and  prices  in  the  French  budget  is  unusual, 
as  in  the  military  budget  the  quantities  and  piices  of  the  metals 
required  for  making  cannon  and  the  number  turned  out,  the  materials 
for  gunpowder,  quantities  and  prices  of  different  description  of 
clothing,  &c.,  are  all  given  in  the  minutest  details,  and  similar  details 
will  be  observable  in  several  of  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
paper. 

XI.— ENGLISH   NEW  W0EK8. 

Vote  11  of  the  English  estimates  for  new  works,  improvements 
and  repairs  of  yards,  &c.,  approximates  in  character  to  chapter  xii  oC 
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the  French  budget,  the  amount  of  which  as  stated  is  8,013,500  frs.,  or 
320,540/.  only,  and  is  chiefly  for  hydraulic  works  and  machines. 
The  English  estimate  requires  the  sum, ^  for  1865-66,  of  527,985/., 
but  the  total  sum  sanctioned  and  ultimately  to  bo  expended  in 
all  the  dockyards,  is  5,641,700/.  The  chief  work  is  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  yard  at  Chatham,  assisted  by  convict  labour, 
and  the  estimate  for  which  is  943,876/.,  besides  306,124/.,  a  contract 
for  additional  works,  of  which  115,000/.  has  been  voted,  leaving 
1,026,120/.  to  be  expended  in  future  years.  The  next  great  item  is 
for  the  extension  of  the  naval  yard  at  Portsmouth,  at  a  proposed  cost 
of  1,500,000/.,  for  which  7,500/.  only  has  been  voted;  20,000/.  is 
asked' for  1865-66,  leaving  1,477,500/,  for  future  years.  The  docks 
and  basins  at  Keyham  are  to  cost  1,425,000/.,  of  which  1,296,500/. 
has  been  voted ;  21,000/.  is  asked  for  in  1865-66,  leaving  38,140/.  for 
future  years.  At  Plymouth,  the  barrack  estimate  is  166,333/.;  of 
this  sum  38,440/.  remains  to  be  called  up.  At  Portsmouth,  the 
marine  artillery  barracks  are  to  cost  167,301/.,  of  which  97,000/.  has 
been  voted;  ?  1,000/,  is  asked  for,  leaving  52,210/.  to  be  called  up. 
Altogether  3,047,455/.  are  required  to  complete  works  already 
sanctioned  in  the  different  yards  at  home  and  abroad. 

XXI. — GirKPOWDBB. 

Chapter  xiii  of  the  French  budget  comprises  the  estimate  for 
gunpowder  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  and  for  military  service  in  the 
colonies.  Neither  quantities  nor  prices  per  kilogramme  are  given, 
as  in  the  French  military  budget,  but  a  lump  sum  of  294,847  frs., 
11,794/.,  only  is  put  down.  In  the  English  navy  estimates  there  is 
not  any  charge  for  gunpowder,  cannon,  arms  or  projectiles,  the 
whole  being  supplied  from  the  army  estimates,  which  is  unfair,  as  the 
army  estimates  are  necessarily  swollen  by  disbursements  which 
properly  belong  to  the  navy. 

XXII.— MABITIMB  JUSTICE. 

Chapter  xiv  commences  section  4  of  the  French  budget  with 
maritime  justice,  at  a  cost  of  3,902/.  per  annum.  32  persons  are 
permanently  appointed  for  the  different  maritime  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  appeal,  with  5  imperial  commissaries  (corresponding 
to  British  ji;dge  advocates),  for  the  first  tribunals,  and  6  commis- 
saries for  the  appefd  tribunals;  the  highest  salary  is  180/.  per 
annum,  and  the  lowest  48/.  per  annum.  They  have  also  lodging 
money.  In  the  English  navy,  justice  is  administered  by  means  of 
courts-martial,  and  legal  advice  is  obtained  from  an  advocate-general 
^d  a  department  in  the  Admiralty  0£Bce.  In  Vote  3,  a  solicitor 
is  charged  1,600/.  per  annum,  and  1,000/.  per  annum  for  office  and 
clerks;  and  8,000/.  is  estimated  for  fees  to  counsel;  and  100/.  per 
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annum  (besides  fees),  is  given  to  the  counsel  and  judge-advocate  for 
affairs  of  the  admiralty  and  navy, 

IXIII. — ^NATAL   SCHOOLS. 

Chapters  xv,  xvi  and  xvii  of  section  4,  correspond  with  Yote  5 
of  the  English  estimates,  "  Scientific  Branch."  The  first  article  of 
chapter  xy  provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  naval  schools,  for  food, 
clothes,  books,  instruments  and  prizes,  &c.,  for  the  pupils,  and 
amounts  to  6,040/.  per  annum. 

XirV. — BTTBS  ABIES. 

Article  2  provides  bursaries  for  pupils  at  the  communal  colleges 
at  Cherbourg,  Lorient,  Bochefort,  Toulon  and  the  Lycae  at  Brest, 
amounting  to  2,960/. 

XIV.— fb;bkch  htdboobaphio  sebyiob. 

Chapter  xvi  provides  for  the  hydrographic  service ;  for  the  hire  of 
vessels ;  for  engraving,  provision  and  purchase  of  charts,  Ac. ;  for 
tidal  observations,  680/.;  office  charges,  &c.,  the  total  being  16,400/. 
Chapter  xvii  provides  for  printing  and  binding  almanacs,  bulletin  of 
the  navy,  purchases  for  the  maritime  libraries,  &c.,  17,980/. ;  to  this  is 
added  subscription  to  the  '^  Moniteur  "  and  other  newspapers,  cost 
of  advertisements,  and  finally,  purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries  at 
the  naval  yards,  making  a  total  of  chapter  xvii  of  19,576/. ;  the  total 
of  these  last  three  chapters,  providing  for  the  educational  and 
scientific  objects  of  the  iVench  navy,  amounts  to  44,976/. 

XXVI.— ENGLISH   SOIENTrFIC  BBAKOH. 

The  total  of  the  English  scientific  branch,  Vote  6,  is  70,042/.; 
but  it  embraces  the  cost  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  4,414/.;* 
and  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,674/.;  and  the  Compass 
Department,  764/.;  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  4,000/.; 
Libraries  and  Museums,  100/.;  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Admiralty,  964/.  The  English  hydrographic  department  costs 
18,725/.;  but  to  this  is  to  be  added  31,851/.  for  surveys,  making  a 
total  of  50,576/.;  and  in  the  Votes  1,  2,  8, 10, 12  and  18,  is  included 
a  charge  of  51,151/.  for  officers  and  men  and  cost  of  stores  for 
i9urveys  ;  so  that  the  cost  of  surveys  and  scientific  appliances  is,  in 
fact,  101,727/.  annually.  The  department,  in  1864,  sold  119,138 
charts  and  2,248  books,  and  realized  for  them  6,420/.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac  "  has  500/.  per  annum ;  and  the 
total  cost  of  his  establishment  is  2,189/.  P^^  annum,  exclusive  of 
paper  and  printing;  but,  in  1864,  21,234  copies  of  this  valuable 
work  were  sold.  IJnder  this  vote  there  is  a  charge  of  3,561/.  for 
scientific  education  at  the  Eoyal  Naval  College  at  Pcnrtsmouth. 

•  The  celebrated  Paris  Observatory  is  not  charged  in  the  marine  budget 
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XXVII. — VABIOUS  CHAB0E8. 

Chapter  xviii  of  the  French  budget  embraces  diBbursementa  for 
Tarious  objects — postage  money,  travelling  expenses,  pilotage,  cost  of 
medals,  loss  on  exchange,  10,000^  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries, 
and,  as  a  contrast  to  the  30,000/.,  granted  annually  for  secret  service 
money,  under  the  English  Government,  in  the  Civil  Service  estimates, 
the  French  navy  requires  only  400Z.  for  secret  service.  The  total 
amount  of  this  chapter  is  89,106/.  There  is  not  any  specific  vote  in 
the  English  estimate  corresponding  to  chapter  xviii,  but  most  of  the 
charges  occur  in  one  or  other  of  the  seventeen  votes. 

Chapter  xix  is  for  temporary  charges,  and  amounts  only  to 
4,000/. 

XlVni. — CONVICT  ESTABLISHICSKT. 

Chapter  xx  embraces  the  convict  establishment.  The  total 
charge  for  2,800  convicts  is  5,120/.,  including  clothing,  but  exclusive 
of  provisions ;  200/.  is  put  down  to  be  distributed  to  convicts  on 
their  release  by  expiry  of  term,  or  on  being  pardoned  ;  and  80/.  is 
charged  as  rewards  for  good  conduct.  The  English  convict  esta- 
blishment is  not  charged  in  the  navy  estimates. 

XIIX. — 7BSNCH  COLOKIES. 

The  remaining  four  chapters  of  the  French  budget,  constitute 
flection  5,  and  contain  the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  twelve  French  colonies,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Beunion,  the 
penal  settlement  of  Guyane,  Senegal,  Gold  Coast,  Saint  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  St.  Mary  of  Madagascar,  Mayotte,  Taiti,  Novelle, 
Caledonie  and  India.  Algeria  and  Cochin  China  are  not  classed  as 
colonies.  The  total  charge  for  the  colonies  is  24,955,700  frs.,  or 
998,228/.  Guyane  is  properly  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  charge  is 
1,474,440  frs^  or  58,978/.  India,  that  is  to  say  Pondicherry  and 
Mahi,  cost  only,  for  their  civil  and  military  government,  543,580  frs., 
or  21,743/. 

XXX. — TOTAL  COST   OP  THE  EKOLISH  AJTB  FBEKOH  NAVIES. 

The  twenty.fourth  chapter  closes  the  French  budget ;  the  total 
chitrge,  as  previously  shown,  inclusive  of  the  colonies,  being 
153,242,332  frs.,  or  6,129,643/.  That  for  the  English  navy  alone 
behig  10,152,905/.  (giving  credit  for  239,319/.,  the  estimated  amount 
of  extra  receipts  and  repayments).  But  the  English  navy  estimates 
are  swollen  by  charges  for  the  npn-efioctive  branches.  Half.paj, 
reserved  half-pay,  and  retired  half-pay  to  officers  of  the  navy  and 
royal  marines,  698,195/.;  military  pensions  and  allowances,  507,211/.; 
and  civil  pensions  and  allowances,  208,033/.,  *o  *^©  amount  of 
1,413,439/.    This  amount  manifests  an  exceedingly  liberal  provision 
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for  large  numberB  of  the  disabled,  and  for  servants  qualified  for 
pension  in  every  class  of  the  naval  service.  The  following  is  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  charge  for  the  non-effective  list, 

rXXI. — NOK-EFFEOTITE  LISTS. 

The  English  have  87  admirals  in  the  active  half-pay  list,  and  118 
in  the  reserve  list,  and  108  in  the  retired  list.  The  total  number 
of  the  officers  in  the  half-pay  list,  includjng  surgeons,  paymasters, 
secretaries,  naval  instructors  and  chief  engineers,  is  1,125.  On  the 
reserved  list  there  are  401  officers,  <&c.,  and  on  the  retired  list  1,715, 
and  marine  officers  275,  making  a  total  of  3)5 16,  at  an  annual  charge, 
for  1865-66,  of  698,195^.  The  mil'tary  pensions  and  allowances 
amount  to  507,211/.,  and  embrace  pensions  for  officers  for  distin- 
guished services;  also  to  197  widows  of  officers  slain;  to  3,175 
widows  of  officers  and  warrant  officers  who  have  died ;  to  228  widows 
of  marine  officers  ;  to  90  disabled  officers  ;  to  7,882  petty  officers  and 
seamen  not  provided  for  in  Greenwich  Hospital;  and  to  5,281 
marines.  The  civil  pension  charge  is  175,027/.,  and  embraces  452 
of  the  commissioned,  marine  and  dockyard  officers,  and  3,001 
artificers ;  and  977  coast  guards  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  32,496/.  The 
total  civil  pension  list  being  208,033/. 

XXXII, — FHENCH  PENSION  LIST. 

The  French  have  an  invalid  or  half-pay  fund,  which  is  available 
both  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  and  commercial  marine.  It 
is  derived  from  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  all  ranks, 
from  a  percentage  on  prize  money,  inscription  on  the  public  ^nds, 
money  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  sources.  The  total  for 
1865  is  15,950,000  frs.,  638,000/.;  and  the  whole  is  allotted- 
5,302,701  frs.  is  derived  from  the  3  per  cent,  upon  the  pay  of  the 
navy,  and  1,470,000  frs.  from  the  commercial  marine.  Eecipients 
must  be  60  years  of  age,  and  have  been  twentyrfive  years  engaged  in 
the  sea  service.  The  number  of  recipients  are  not  given,  but  they 
embrace  the  wounded,  also  widows  and  orphans. 

XXXIII. — CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  condensed  view  of  the  combatant  force  of  the 
French  and  English  navies  should  satisfy  the  most  nervous  Franco- 
phobist  that  neither  the  past  status,  nor  the  present,  nor  the  pros- 
pective condition  of  the  two  fleets,  justify,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
any  doubt  respecting  the  permanent  superiority  of  the  English  as  a 
maritime  nation.  This  dominancy  is,  indeed,  as  inherent  in  the 
genius  and  aspirations  of  the  whole  people  as  the  love  of  military 
glory  has  been  from  all  times  past,  and  is  still,  the  inherent  character 
of  the  French  people.     Each  nation  has  its  own  distinguishing 
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characteristic ;  and  the  will  of  kings  or  ministers  could  only  raise 
temporarily  a  question  whether  the  bent  of  a  nation  could  be 
moulded  to  their  will. 

"With  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  French  and  English 
navies,  namely  10,392,224/.  and  5,131,465/.,  the  disproportion  in 
their  respective  forces  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  difference. 
The  greatly  higher  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
English  navy  is  another  cause ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
cheaper  rate  at  which  the  French  navy  is  provisioned  and  clothed. 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  expenditure  in  the 
English  dockyards  for  materials  and  labour  for  many  years  past  has 
been,  and  still  is,  of  a  magnitude  which  has  not  only  caused  surprise, 
but  led  to  grave  doubts,  whether  an  efficient  control  and  supervision 
and  economical  disbursements  have  been  maintained.  These  doubts 
were  converted  into  certainties  by  Mr.  Seely,  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  past  session 
of  Parliament,  proving  from  the  dockyard  accounts,  which  had  been 
unreservedly  submitted  to  his  inspection  by  the  Admiralty,  that 
larger  sums,  or  sums  nearly  as  large,  had  been  laid  out  upon  the 
repairs  of  many  vessels  than  would  have  been  expended  in  building 
them  new  ;  and  that  annually,  for  some  years  past,  materials  in  stock 
to  the  value  of  vast  sums,  which  ought  to  have  been  accounted  for  in 
the  labour  books  as  worked  up  in  naval  constructions,  were  not 
observable  in  the  records ;  but  whether  the  deficient  materials  had 
been  left  annually  in  store  or  were  altogether  wanting,  could  only  be 
determined  by  an  annual  store  taking,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
the  practice,  but  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  insisted  upon  for 
the  future  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  French  budget  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  its 
elaborate  details,  summaries  and  recapitulations  of  chapters,  and 
particularly  for  its  numerical  table  (No.  XIII),  of  all  officers, 
military  and  civil,  and  men,  on  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
French  navy,  as  exhibited  in  the  Appendix,  a  model  which  it  would 
be  satisfactory  were  it  applied  to  the  English  estimates;  But  it 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  two  late  Lords  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  Messrs.  Stanfield  and  Chllders,  were  it  not  stated  that 
under  their  zealous  supervision  very  great  improvements  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  English  estimates,  particularly  in  the 
minute  analyses  of  Vote  1,  for  wages,  and  in  the  numerical  tables  of 
workmen,  artizans,  <&c.,  and  in  summaries  of  some  of  the  votes ;  and 
*  the  explanation  of  the  vote  for  public  works,  is  much  superior  to 
the  French  explanation  on  that  head. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  believe  it  is  made  manifest  that  the 
combatant  force  and  efficiency  of  the  English  navy  are  of  a  character 
to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  that  prestige  which  has  hitherto 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 
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Tabls  l.-^Chapitre  3.    Cometh^  Inspections  OAih-ales  et  ContrSle  CeniraL 


Traite- 
Fixe. 

Supplf. 

ments  de 

B6}idence 
k  Paris 

et  Indem- 
nity de 

Lodgment. 

IXpeiise. 

Credits 

Effectit 

Ilatare  des  IXpenies. 

DMnandfe 

flS^dce 
1865. 

AUoo6i 

pour 

ri^erciee 

1864. 

Chapitr©  3. 
CofueiU,  Inspections    OSnSrales  et 

Contrdle  Central. 

Aetiole  1. — Conseil  d'Amiraut^. 

Membres  TUulaires, 

4  yico-RTnifRux  r...., ,. .. ..,r.r, ..--,, ,-- 

fr. 

20,000 
15,000 

15,000 

16,000 
9,000 

5,000 

fr. 
2,440 

fr. 

80,000 
15,000 

i5»ooo 

15,000 
9,000 

fr. 

fr. 

1  contre-amiral 

— 

Pour 
m6moire' 

1  directeur  des  oon^tmctions  navales  de  1 
Ire  olaese  j 

1  commissaire  general  de  la  marine  de  \ 
Ire  classe  J 

1  commisiaire  de  la  marine  secretaire 

Membres  Adjoints, 

2  capitaines  de  yaisseau  de  Ire  classe 

Total  de  TArticle  ler... 

"—^ 

Poor     ) 
m^moirei 

i34»ooo 
14,880 

..... 

— 

— 

148,880 

148,880 

148,880 

Nature  des  D^penses. 

Appointe 
meuts 
par  An. 

-    Supple- 
ments 
8p€ciaux 

Total 
pour 
Grade. 

IXpenM! 
Pi^nmfc. 

Credit 

£ffectif. 

Demand^s 

pour 
I'lTxcrdce 

1865. 

AUoutfs 
186i. 

*Pour 
m^moire" 

Abticle  2.—Conseil  des  Travaux. 

1  yice-amiral  pr^ident    

2  contre-amiraux,    membres  du  \ 

oonseil   J 

1  capitaine  de  yaisseaux  de  Ire  1 

olasse  idem    / 

2  ing^nieurs   des   constructions  1 
navales  de  Ire  classe  idem  ....  J 

1  sou8-iiig4nieur  des  construe- 1 
tions  naTales  secretaire  j 

AAjouter, 

Indemnity     de    logement    desi 
officiers  g^n^raux j 

Abonnementspour  frais  de  bureau  1 
de  2  ingemeurs  et  d'un  sous-  > 
ing^nieur  du  g^nio  maritime   J 

-Total  de  r  Article  2    

fr. 
20,000 
15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

fr. 

1,000 
2,500 
1,950 

fr. 
20,000 
15,000 

6,000 

7,500 

4,950 

4,860 
600 

fr. 

20,000 
30,000 

6,000 

i5»ooo 

4»95o 

fr. 

fr. 

75)950 
.5*460 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81,410 

81,410 

81.410 

•  Les 
tiennent. 


membres  du  coiiseil  des  travaux  figurent,  pour  retfectif,  aux  corps  auxquels  ils  appar- 
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Table  ll.Smte  du  ChapHre  3>   dmmh^  Inspeeiions  O^^aJte  et  C<mtr6le  Cmtral. 


Nature  des  MpenMt. 

AppoinU- 
menta 
pvAn. 

Sttppl*. 

ments 

Sp^daiui. 

D«peiiM 
Pi<«amfe. 

Cr6diU 

Etectif. 

Demand^ 

iKmr 
rExercice 

IMS. 

rfSerdee 
lb64. 

•Poor    1 

Abticlb  8.— Contr61e  OentraL 
1  inspecteur  en  chef  de  Ire  daase 
1        „          Ire  classe 

fr. 

20,000 
6,000 
4,600 
3,500 

fr. 

1,000 
900 
700 

fr. 

20,000 
6,000 
5*400 
4,200 

fr. 

fr. 

m^moire"^ 

1        »          2e       „ 

1        „          adjoint « 

OommiB  k  2,400  fri.  et  2,700  fri. .. 

A  Ajouter, 
Indemnity  de  logement  

Total  de  r  Article  8 

— 

2 

83,000 
6,100 

2,600 

35,600 
5,100 

— 

38,100 

2,600 

40,700 
3.960 

^_^ 

2 

44,660 

44,660 

44,660 

*  Let  oflleien  attach^  an  ooyt«61e  central  comp^ettt,  poor  I'effectif,  aox  corpe  de  I'mipectiou  de  la  marioe, 
chapitre  8.  • 

R6capkulation  du  ChapUre  3.    ConseiU^  Inspections  O^n^ales  et  Contrdle  Central, 


Natare  des  IMpenses. 

CrMiU 

Articles. 

Demand^ 

pour  r£xerdoe 

1866. 

Alloute 

pour  CExerdee 

1864. 

1 

Conseil  d'ainiraut6 

fr. 

148,880 
81,410 
77.490 
70,565 
28,600 
27,500 
18,460 
44,660 

fr. 
148,880 
81,410 
77,490 
70,566 
28,600 
27,500 
18,460 

2 

„      des  traraux  

8 

Inspeetion  g^n^nde  de  Tartillerie    

t 

„                 des  troupes  d'infanterie  .... 
„                 du  g^nie  maritime  

6 

7 

„                 des  travaux  hydrauliques 
„                 du  service  de  sant6 

8 

Contr^le  central    

Total  du  Chapitre  3    

44,660 

497,565 

497,566 

Rieapitulaitien  de  la  Section  1. 


Credits. 

Differences 

au  Budget  do 

1866. 

En  Pins. 

Nature  des  D^psnses. 

Deinand6i 

pour  I'Exercice 

1866. 

AlIou«c 

pour  rExercice 

1864. 

Chapitre  1.  Administration  oentrale  (personnel) 

„       2.                    „                     (materiel)... 

„       8.  Conseils,  inspections  g^n^rales  et  1 

oontr61e  (oetotral) J 

fr. 

1,062,300 
267,500 

497.565 

fr. 
1,059,900 
267,300 

497,565 

fr. 

2,400 

Total  de  Section  1  

1,827,165 

1,824,766 

2,400 
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Table  III. — Chapitre  4.    Etats-Majors  et  Equipagei. 


tMar. 


EfTecUf. 


Ifiture  des  D^pen 


Appointements 
k  Terre 
par  An. 


Montant 

Pr6snin6  de  la 

D^pense. 


2 

17 
80 

130 

270 

760 

600 

800 


SscnoN  2. 
Chapitre  5. — EtaU-Mc^ors  et  Equipages. 

Abticlb  1. — Offiders  de  la  Marme. 
Section  l.-^Solde  d*AcHvit4. 

Amiraux    

Vioe-amiraux „ 

Contre-aniiraux « 

65  capitaines  de  yaisseau^de  Ire  classe  ... 

65        „  «  2e      „    

Ct^itaines  de  fr^te   

875  lieutenanta  de  vaissciau  de  Ire  dasse 
875        „  „  2e     „    ... 

Enselgnes  de  yaisseau 

200  aspirants  de  Ire  classe 

100  „  2e      „       


2,099 


75^ 


2,174 


M&noire 


ire  "S 


A  Ajouter. 

50  lieutenants  de  Taisseau  de  Ire  classe,  1 
en  residence  fixe J 

25  lieutenants  de  vaisseau  de  2e  classe,  1 
en  residence  fixe J 


Section  2. — Solde  de  Reserve, 

14  vice-amiraux 

20  contre-amiraux    


80,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

4^500 

8,500 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

600 


2,500 
2,000 


9,000 
2,000 


6o,ooo 
255,000 
300,000 

325»ooo 
292,500 
945,000 

937»5oo 
750,000 
900,000 
200,000 
60,000 


5,025,000 


125,000 

50,000- 


175,000 


136,000 
120,000 


256,000 
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Tablb  Vi.^8mU  dm  Ckofitn  A.    SMlImeni  det  Efu^pagei  d,  Ttrre  Hdla  I/er. 


KatuedetlMpenMt. 

Offld«n» 
MuiBien 

et 
MariM. 

MOIMMI. 

ToCsL 

Moattat 

Abtioli  4. 
Habfllemeiit  des  E<iuipage0  k  Tene  et  i  la  Mer. 

Pfltitf  ^tftts-m&ion  dM  dlTifrions .............t 

096 
686 
242 
210 
814 
1,498 
620 

— 

696 
685 
H» 
110 

314 

M93 

5»o 

Compagnifis  de  gabien  et  de  tenonien,  Ac 

__ 

canonni6'ra .•* ....t 

_ 

„             fiiffili^rs ..............,..r.......... 

.^_ 

J            m^oanioioDS 

„             d^t   

Batailkm  d'hurtmctioii  d«  iVifilifni , 

.  _ 

Total 

4,160 

— 

4,160 

— 

Habillemeiits  des  4,160  offioien,  marinien  et  marins,  1 
calculi  k  raiaon  de  ^6  fn.  par  homme  et  par  an. J 

— 

— 

— 

899,860 

Bofinme  ^gale  aux  retenues  op^r^es  but  la  solde  (Equi- 1 
pages  k  Terre,  Article  2)  », , 

•          AJJcmter. 
par  FArtiele  241  du  DAsret  du  11  Ao^t,  18«^ 

899,860 

20,884 

A  la  Mer. 
EfTectif  des  bommeB  embarqu^  Td^iiction  £ute  dee  45  0.) 
A  d^uire  les  sumiim^rairee  (deduction  faite  des  45  c.) 

27,171 
1,780 

1,710 

18,881 
1.739 

419,744 

xWBte  ••••...•t....**M*.u*.. •••.•••. •«•••••..«•<>••. 

2^,482 

1,710 

*7»i4» 

— 

HabUlement  des  15,451  oiBciers,  mariniers  et  marins,  1 
1^  96  firs,  (fixation  indiyiduelle  par  an) j 

-r- 

fr. 
i38>5io 

— 

Total 

\ 

a>579>98* 
10 



A  AJomier, 
Fractions  n^clifi^  dans  le  calonl   des  inoomplets' 
(i  fir.  45  c.  de Teffectif) / 

— 

Sonune  ^gale  anx  r^tenues  op^r^s  sor  la  solde  (Eqni- 1 
pages  ^la  Mer,  Article  6) / 

AAjouter. 
Bfliyrances  extraordinaires  de  y^ements  aux  ^niO 
pages  des  b^iments  k  Tapenr,  anx  bitiments  deetm^  1 
pour  Terre-Nenre  et  I'lslande  et  k  cenx  qui  doirent 
aoubler  le  cap  Horn J 

^,579»99a 
10,000 

2,699,992 

— 

Total  de  I'Article  4    

8,019,786 

St  ponr  somme  ronde  

8,019,786 

J^ote, — Cr^ts  demand^  pour  Texercice  1865,  3,019,736  fifs. 

DiffSrenoes  an  budget  de  1866,  allou6e  pour  Texercioe  1864,  3,019,73^  fr»' 
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Tabus  y.^^SW^  <^ti  a^ipi^  6,    Afficke.    StMHemmt  tUt  Trtunpm. 


Natir*  dM  IMpcBMt. 


ElfeoUf. 


Soiu- 
Offlden. 


SoldaU. 


Sont- 
OfRcien. 


Prix  det  UaMet. 


Soldats. 


D6peiiBe. 


SOOB- 

Offlcien. 


ScOdaU. 


Montaut 


Abtiolb  6. — RabiUemetU  des  Troupes  (a). 

Infiuiterie  de  marine 

B^giment  d*artillerie 

Compagnies  d'ouyriers  d*artillerie 

Compsgnie  de  discipline    

Compagnies  de  gardes-ohioTinnes 


1,074 

282 

70 

8 


11,2 

2,780 

885 

208 

838 


fr.  0. 
50  06 
59  65 
59  65 
40  97 
44  7i 


fr.  e. 

4»  53 
55  50 
55  50 
33  33 
38  94 


fr. 

58,764 

16,821 

4,175 

828 

1,297 


fr. 

607,828 

154,290 

49,117 

6,770 

18,161 


76,885 


780,659 


A  JjmOer —  fr         c. 

Iiuanterie  (pour  a,ooo  reemes  pendant  six  mois  en  France  repr^eentajit  1  40  e'gQ    Qrr\ 

la  d^pense  de  1,000  faommes  ^  \ztn,  55c j  ^ 

B^iment  d'artillerie  (pour  390  recrues  pendant  six  mois  en  France,  1  ioft22    60 

repr^ntant  la  d^pense  de  195  honunes  k  Sffrs.  500. 1'un) /      '^^ 

Ouvriers  d'artiUerie  (pour  136  recruee  pendant  six  mois  en  France,  re-1  g  J774    OO 

pr^ntant  la  d^pense  de  68  hommes  a  55  frs.  55  c.  Tun)   j       *  -^ 


fr. 


807,044 


57,146 


Totfd  de  r  Article  6 

£t  pour  somme  ronde 


864,191 
864,191 


Note. — OrWti,  demand^  pour  Texercice  1865,  864, 1 9 1  frs. ;  allou^  pour  Texeroioe  1864, 864, 1 9 1  frs. 
Table  VL^ShnU  du  Chapitre  5.    Article  7.    Otjett  Divers  eoncemamt  lee  IVoupm. 


Abtiolb  7. — Objets  Dirers  oonoemant  les  Troupes  (5). 
Ch€Mffaffe. 

Pour  533>995  rations  des  sous-officiers  (365  jours)  kofr.  0430  la  ration .....m* 

»      ^7i^97      n      collectives  de  rordinaire  (365  jours)  i  ofr.  6457  Tune « 

„       1I1765      „  n  chauffage    des    chambres    (133   jours    dliiyer)    k\ 

ofr.  7718  Tune  „ J 

A  DSduire—' 
Pour  les  troupes  passag^res  et  pour  les  d^tachements  auxquels  il  n'est  pas  fiiit  de  1 
distribution  r^guli^re  dans  les  colonies „ J 

A  Ajouter —  Enttetien  des  Armes, 

In&nteriede  marine 

Artillerie         „        5,885 

Compagnie  de  discipline  276 

Compagnies  de  gardes*cbiourmes 800. 

HcoUs  et  Chfmnases. 

Ecole  d'artillerie  de  marine  (materiel)  „.     8,0001 

„     et  gTmnases  r^gimentairea. „....„ 20,000/ 

Frais  de  Transport  et  d* EmhalUtge, 

Bmballage  et  transport  des  effets  d*habillement  et  autres  appartenant  aux  corps  del 
troupes  (d^penses  effectu^  en  France) , j 

Total  de  TArticle  7 

Et  pour  somme  ronde 


22,292^ 

5,885  I 

276  f 

8OOJ 


4ek 


12,962 1 

43.845 

9.075 


75.88» 
14,57* 


61,310 
»«.754 

z8,ooo 
11,400 


"9*4^5 
"9»4^5 


Note. — CrWts  demand^  pour  I'exercice  1865,   1291465  frs.;    aUou^s  pour  rexercioe  1864 
129,7 10  frs.    Diff($rence  en  moms,  245  frs. 
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Eiieettf: 

KatDied«feD6peiiMt. 

AMMinteBwaU 
par  Aa. 

SuprU. 
BienU. 

TbUlpwr 
Grade. 

MoBtant 
MpoMt. 

AbtIoib  2,—GMe  Maritime. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Sso.  l.^Solde  d*AotkM, 

linspaotourg^D^ral    ..„.    .. 

12,000 

1>500 

18,600 

- 

2  • 

1  direoteur  dee   eonstruoO 
taontBaTalMdelredaaie  > 
adyoint  ^  rintpeotion  ^J 

Sennee  des  Forti, 

10»000 

»»5oo 

11,600 

►  25*000 

10  - 

4direotear8   dee  oon«truo-T 
tioxiB  nsyaleB  delre  claMe  J 

Bdiieoteon  Sea  oonatrno-l 
tioxiB  Baralee  deSe  daaie  j 

10,000 
8,000 

1,500 
1,500 

11,600 
9,600 

46,000 
57,000 

40  • 

20  ing^meon  do  Iw  oUise.... 

6,000 

1,500 

8,600 

130,000 

20         «        de2eola8M  .... 

4^000 

«>5oo 

6,600 

110,000 

' 

28  sons-mg^nieiin  de  Izel 
claaae j 

8,000 

I,200 

4^200 

117,600 

70  ^ 

28  Boiu-ing^nifon    de   2e'l 
dMse „  J 

2,400 

1,000 

8,400 

95iaoo 

14  soui-mg^nieiin    de   Bel 
oJmw „./ 

2,000 

1,000 

8,000 

42,000 

10 

Ettyee 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

12,000 

•{ 

Ckmduotean  pvincipaiix  etl 
ordinairee «» J 

1,800  ©2,400 

— 

— 

I2yOOO 

10 

1,200  „  2,000 

15,800 

Eeole  d^JfipUeation  d  FarU. 

148 

662,600 

s 

Ckmiinw  dt^wiinatflurn 

1,600®  2,400 
1,200 

6,600 
2,400 

'{ 

ProiiMflenTB  d'Anglais  etdel 
deenn 

— 

1,200 

168 

— 

— 

r- 

671,600 

73 
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Tabu  VIIL— iSitA»  <b  CA<9H(r«  6.    Arfichli.    (>fieiert  dt  Scmte. 


Abtiolb  12. 
OffUners  de  8ant4,  Inspection  OMraU. 

Inspeoteur  fg/ki&nX   .'. *..... 

Service  CfMral, 
^ii^fifltfiiiTfl  du  servioe  dd  sant^    

Appomte. 
menu 
PmAb. 

MoiitaiitFrteiiii6 
deU 

1 

8 

fr. 
10,000 

8,000 
5,000 
8,500 
8,500 
2,800 
2,000 
1,200 
2,800 
2,000 
1,200 

fr. 
10,000 

24,000 

55,000 

56,000 

105,000 

280,000 

400,000 

168,000 

25,200 

28,000 

24,000 

fr. 
10,000 

11 
16 
80 

MMeoms  et  phannaciens  en  chef  

Medeoms  et  phannaciens  profeeseun 

Sif^ecinB  Tirincinaux    ■, ,,„■—, 

100  m^deoins  de  Ire  classe 

440* 

200         „           2e       - 

140          „           8e       „    

9  nharmaoienB  de  Ire      i«     ^t ■. ,■,,,-- 

48' 

14            „           2e       

20            .*           8e       „     

^ 

AJjonter, 

Frab  du  service  de  sant^  dans  les  ports  1 

seoondaires j 

Idemnit^  de  logement 

1,165,200 

— 

1       1               1                        1            1        1        1        1      1 

-{ 

III 

— 

Supplement  de  residence  4  Paris  dee ' 
officiers  de  sant^  attach^  k  Tinspec- 
tion  g^^rale 

AlvwinAmAnf.  tw>iii*  fmis  dn  hiiTAaiii 

8,800 
2,000 

— 

Supplement  de  fonctions  aux  oMciers' 
de  sante  attach^  dans  les  ^blisse- 
ments  hors  des  ports 

1,600 

— - 

Fr»ii  d'^crivains  pour  le    secretariat" 
des  oonseilB  de  sant^  k  Brest  et  it 
Toulon 

1,800 

— 

ADidmre, 

L  Solde  et  indemnity  de  logement  des" 
officiers  de  sant^  attaches  au  service 
des  divisions  des  Equipages  de  la  flotte,   • 
transportee  au  cnapitre  4,  article  2, 
^uiTMiffYM  it  terre 

1,872,600 

— 

2.  Appomtements  de  grade  des  officiers' 
de  sante  embarquee,  tannaport^s  au 
chapitre  4,  article  8,  Equipages  i  la  | 
xner 

— 

8.  Indemnity  de  logementdes  mdmes 

A  DSdmre  de  Nouveau, 

Solde,   supplements  et  indemnity    de* 
loffement  de  Tinspecteur  g^n^ral  et  du 
medecin  principal  attach^  k  Tinspec-   > 
tion,  transportes    i   Tartiole    7    du 
chapitre  3   ^ 

Beete :  Total  de  TArtide  12 

528,600 

— 

_  — 

794,000 
18,460 

544 

— 

— 

775,540 

^0^.— Credits  demandes  pour  rezercioe  1865,  775,540 frs. 
„       alloues  „  '64,  775,540  frs. 
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TAMLBlX^^CkapUreB.    Hopitaux.    Artidcl.    Appoinimmm 
ei  Fraii  Divers* 


Eibctif  dMAgvate. 

Naft«ndMlMp«iiMS. 

Montaiii 
Prlmiii^ 

D^enae. 

CrMito 

Vmmit, 

Nob 
Nomrit. 

Pfitoreice 
IMS. 

Alloo^i 
1864. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Chapiiare  8.— IT^pitoiMP. 

AbtiolbI. 

Appomtementa  et  Frais  DiTers. 

112 

^nra  hoffpitali^reff 

62,640 

8{ 

Jardimers    botanistes  entre-1 
tenuB J 

6,100 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Jardiniers  des  jardins  bota-1 
gers 

28,860 

— 

— 

209 

Tnfirmiers 

72,792 
28,752 

14 

89 

6kffdiens  et  portiers  

88 

10 

Diyers  agents 

28,058 

84 

Jounialiers 

20,595 

— 

868 

118 

J 

286,297 

— 

481 

AJJouUr. 

Indemnity  dlutbillement  aux  infinnienl  kimO 
(premi^miM)    /  *'^^* 

ee  portiers /  ^»*^ 

Haute  paje  anx  mfirmien »     8,610 

19,789 

— 

— 

Supp]&neiit8  anx  yaguemesbres..... — ^..^        720 

Gratifioations  anx  infinnien 2,000 

Frais  de  route  des  sceurs. 

1,000 

— 

— 

257,086 

267,086 

257,066 
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Table  Xf— C;^pifov  8.    Ariieleii^S^ietS.    fLonuvj^    Vhrcf, 


MontaBt 

Tt6nm6dt 

b 

D6peMe. 

CMhM. 

BiffS. 
reneef  Ml 

•^           ,   Nature  deplMpMiw. 

Demand^ 

I'Sxerdoe 
1866. 

I'dxmioe 
16S4. 

Bndnt 

da  IMS. 

EnMoios. 

Abticlb  t, 
AdkaU  GStUramx  faiU  en  France  de 

reUOifmu  Serffice  det  HdpHamx  etdet 
BdtHnents  de  la  Flotte. 

Virree  ...., 

fr. 

456,11a 
23.512 

II|000 

194.212 
127,470 

144,400 

150,048 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

ChAoffkffO     

._ 

Bclairage 

Brogues  et  medicaments,  sanssuee,  &c 

Linge  Ik  pansement,  charpie,  &o 

Ins^uments   de    ohirurgie,    bandages  1 

Benoayell^ment  du  mobilier ^..., 

— 

^ 

A  Jjouter. 
Komriture  f'"  1^!:^^"}  88,6001 

^^*       L  i8ofrs.paran.|^»^J 

1,106,754 
79,680 

— 

Total  de  TAiticle  2 

1,186,434 

1,186,484 

1,216,199 

29,766* 

AbtioliS. 

Indemnity  d'entretien  de  oaisse  aHon^  1 

anx  cliiTOrgieni  embarqu^ J 

Bnfcretien  idu  mobilier  des  hdpitaux 

Droits  de  donane  et  d'octroi  

11,580 
62,503 

39»476 
8.325 

- 

— 

Frais  de  <^rroi  et  diverses  d^penses   .... 

— 

Total  de  r  Article  8 

121,884 

121,884 

121,884 

ASTIOLB  4. 

H^pitanz  civils  et  militaires  de  France  1 

et  d'Algfoie  j' 

Colonies  et  oonsulats 

138,339 
536,704 

— 

^^^ 

Total  de  I'Artiole  4 

675,043 

676,048 

675.422 

879* 

Article  t. 
Frais  de  qnarantaine  et  patentes  de  saat^ 

— . 

6,000 

5,000 

^^ 

Total  du  Chi^itro  8 

— 

2,246,447 

2,275,591 

80,144 

*  Eductions  )»OTenant  de  la  non-bi8seztilit6  de  Tann^e. 
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n 


Calaade$Efictift. 


QdcaldM£ffBctilb. 


Effectif  total  personnel  (roir  le  tableau  k  la  page  prMdente)    

A  JJouter. 

Diren  offiden  militaires  ou  civils  et  divers  agents  admiasibles  aux  1 
hdpitanx ;  ouyriers,  inTalidee  de  la  marine,  oc.  (approximation)    J 


^3»598 


3»ooo 


1.  Le  personnel- 


A  DSdmre, 


66,598 


Des  ooneeils,  inspections  g^n6niles  et  oontr61e  1 
central „  j 


15 


Pes  officiers  de  la  marine » „....  2,174 

n    directions  d*art31erie  en  France  »....    817 

„  corps  entretenus  et  agents  diyers  1,650 

De  la  maistrance,  &c.  moins  les  escouades  de  1 


gabiers  de  port  et  de  gardiennage  des  yais- 


del 

is-  I*  2,591 


6,747 


2.  Les  troupes  servant  aux  colonies,  saroir — 

Infanterie   „ 

Artillerie     

8.  Les  ^les  r%imentaires 

4.  Les  tribunaox  maritimes 


.6,225 
.  1,252 


}'■ 


,477 

8 

82 


Beste 


Ce  nombre  d'apr^  la  proportion  du  yingti&me  de  I'effectif^  suppose  •{ 


"4.359 


5a»33^ 

a,6i7 

malades 


Caieal  de  la  D^peoss. 


D6p«iue. 


1,792  { 
25lJ 
574 1 


Heumes  i  traitor  dans  les  li6pitaux  maritimes  (654,060  \ 
joum^  111  fir.  66  c  Tune,  1,059,638  fr.  27  c),  soit J 

Hommes  i  traitnr  dans  les  hApitaux  militaires 
et   ciTils    de   France   et    d'Alg^e    (91, 
jourate  i  1  fir.  51  &  Tune,  138,838  fr.  65 
soit.». «..«.., -«...« ~ 

Hommes  i  traiter  dans  les  colonies  et  oonsulats,  1  53^  704 
et  achats  de  medicaments  (par  approximation)  J  '**^'^'*J 


mives*^ 
^'^^;Hi8S,839^ 


fr. 
1,059,638 


<575A^3 


2,617 


Personnel   

Kourriture  des  agents 

D^penses  des  services  Strangers  au  traitement  dee  malades 

Frais  de  quarantaine  et  patentee  de  sant6 

Total  ^gal  h  la  d^pense  du  chapitre  Hdpitaux . 


1,734.^8 1 

257,086 

79,680 

169,000 

5,000 


2,245,447 
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TABLRXU.^^-SkikedePAmnmeNo.l.    Chapitred.    Yvmss.   CaXmtdn^fhoUfi 
tide  la  D^pense  en  Raiiani, 


Effectif 
Total  du 
Penoonel. 

Bdduetkm. 

BMte 

en  Ration- 

naires. 

Prix 

MoreadeB 

BaUonB. 

IXpense 
en 

Conseils,  inspections  g^n&ndes  etl 
oonMle  central j 

15 

15 

_ 

fr. 

fr. 

Etats-nuyors  de  la  flotte 

1,047 
3»7 

1,047 



817 

_ 

_ 

— 

Corps  entretenus  et  agents  diyers  .... 

1,221 

1,221 

— 

— 

•     — 

Equipages  k  tonre  et  marins  d^te-  "| 
nus  k  bord  da  p&utencier^tabli  > 
k  Brest 

4.659 
30r+73 

327  { 

3,95a 
380 

30,473 

0-6176 
:0'4606 

0-9723 

890,731 
63.871 

BAinmAntfl  ann^s 

10,814,544 

Infimterie  de  marine-— 

A  terre  k  la  ration  de  pain  em- 1 
barqu^  k  la  ration  de  mer ....  J 

14,299 

6,916  { 

6,884 
500 

0-2246* 
0-9728t 

564.341 
177,444 

Artillerie  de  n^arine — 

A  terre  k  la  sation  de  pain  em-  \ 
barqu^  kh  ration  de  mer ....  J 

4409 

1,637  { 

2,672 
200 

0-2246* 
0-9728t 

219,047 
70,977 

Gendarmerie  maritime    ....^»..» 

382 

882 

— 

— 

— • 

Ck>mpagnie  de  .discipline 

216 

16 

200 

0-2246 

16,395 
28,608 

Agents  de  surreillajice  des  chiourmes 

4" 

78 

349 

0-2246 

Maistranoe,  gardiennage  et  surreil- 1 
lance „ J 

3»3o6 

8,306 

— 

— 

— 

Tribunaux  maritimes „ 

3* 

82 

— 

— 

— 

Condamn^  ^.... 

2,800 

140 

2,660 

0-4301 

417,581 

63,598t 

16,828 

48,270 

— 

13,^63,545 

A4 

jauter. 

Suppl^ent  de  pain  aux  marins  anxquels  la  ration  ordinaire^ 
ne  soffit  pas  et  k  oeux  nayiguant  an  delk  du  5ome  deffr^  de 
latitude;  consommations  extraordinaires  dans  les  regions 
intertropicales,  doubles    rations    en  boissons    et   diyerses 
d^nenses r,,,- , ..„„  . . . 

'  466,851  * 

■uv^rwuDw ......^..,..j 

Vin,  eau-de-Tie  et  vinaigre  dfliTrfe  aux  ^uipageslk  terre,  aux  ] 
troupes  et  aux  ouyriers  de  la  marine  pendant  les  ohaleurs, 
founiitnres  extraordinaires  aux  m6mes  ainsi  qu'aux  formats 

►  188,000  J 

599,351 

Fonrrages  pour  89  cheraux  de  la  oompagnie  des  canonniers  conducteurs 
er^  par  le  d6cret  du  14  Aoiit|  1861  (14,274  rations  k  i  fr.  50c.  Tune).... 

21,411 

Total  du  chapitre  9 « 

13,884,307 
13,884,308 

Et  pour  somme  ronde „ 

*  Prix  de  la  ration  k  terre.  f  Prix  de  la  ration  de  mer. 

t  Y<nr  ci-derant  le  tableau  d^taill6  de  I'effectif  du  personneL 
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Note  to  Tabu  XII. 


EUoMalif  de  DMoctions. 

— 

ludmdTiB  mng  ration 

15 

i|047 

317 

n                »        ....~....w ^.. 

— 

If                   M          •....« " 

— 

1,221 

99 

3*7 

Vingtidme  des  hftpitaux  rar  lerestont 

228 

IndiTidiiff  sans  ration ,... 

438    " 

6,043       > 
389 

OiBoien  

Hommef  fmx  colonie* 

^,915 

Tingtii^me  des  hftpitanz  sur  le  restftnt.^..^ 

EoolfiB  r^imentaires » 

3    ■ 

Officiera 

173 

HommeB  »nx  oolonies   

I^BIO 

i>537 

Tingtii^nie  des  hdpitaoz  but  I0  reBtant 

161 

Indiyidus  sans  ration    « 

382 

CMBdors 

Yingtiime  des  hdpitaiix  sur  le  restont 

6 
11 

16 

Sous-offioen  enfcretenuB „ 

66 

Yingti^me  dea  hftpitanx  aor  le  reatant 

18 

73 

TndiTidaa  ffana ration  r.t'rtT....TTrt........... 

— 

3,30^ 

3» 

140 

Yingti^me  des  h^pitaux    ^ ^ 

— 

Total 

— 

i5»328 

11%  There  is  a  discreponcj  in  two  of  the  totals  in  Table  Vlll,  Tii.,  those  of 
794,000  fir.  and  775*540  fir. ;  but  reference  to  the  official  budget  firom  which  these 
statistics  have  been  compiled,  shows  that  both  amounts  are  in  accordance  with 
theorigtnaL 
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Tablb  XIII.^2ffifi€iM  No.  1.    IhbUau  du  Permnmel^  pour  mtmt  de 


DteignAtkni  im  Cotpt  Spteiavx. 


Offldcn 

MiUta^ 

(j  oooipni  wt 

Aspiranti), 
OfflaenCivflt 
(y  oompiis  lea 

Commis), 

Examinatean, 

Profetteun, 

be 


D6oomp(Nitioin  de  VEStcdt, 


Ofllcifln, 
Mariniers  et 

Marins, 
AgenUIMTcri, 

MaHres, 
Mdcanidens, 
Condueteon, 


Gardes  et 
Contrtlenn 
d'AitiUerie, 

ChelK 
Sont-Chefii, 
etOuvrien 

d'Etat; 

Annuiien, 

Soof-Offleien 

e^Soldata. 


Sbotiok  1. 

Ghi^itre  3. — Comeils,  IntpecHons  GMrttUt 

et  CofUr&le  Centrtil. 

Ixupeotionda  mat^el  de  rartillerie   ^ ».... 

„         g^n^rale  des  troupes  d'm&nterie 

OonMle  oentral 

Section  2. 
Ohapitre  4. — EtaU^Mafors  et  Squipa^es. 

Offioien  de  la  marine    

Serrioe  ^  terre.    Diyinons  dee  ^uipages  de  la\ 

flotte   / 

Seirice  ^  la   mer.    Etata-migon    et    ^uipagesl 

embarau^ j 

Detenus  du  p^nitencier  fiottant  

Cliapitro  5. — Troupes. 

Infanterie  de  marine 

Directions  d'artiUerie    

B^gimont  „ 

Gendarmerie  maritime 

Compagnie  de  discipline 

Sous-offlciers  et  garde-cliiourmes  (pour  m^oire,  *| 
Uefibctif  de  ce  corps  est  transports  d-apr^s  aux  > 
chiourmes) « ,  J 

Chapitre  6. — Corps  Entretenus  et  Agents  divers. 

GSnie  maritime 

IngSnieurs-hydrographes 

Examinateurs  et  proles seurs  d'hydrographie 

Commissariat  de  la  marine 

Inspection  de  la  marine , 

Comptables  du  materiel 

Personnel  administratif  des  directions  de  traraui  T 
dans  les  ports  et  des  etabUasements  de  la  marine  V 
hors  des  ports J 

Agents  de  manutention  des  subsistanccs 

Ingenieurs  des  ponts  et  chaussees 

Aum6nier8  de  fa  marine    

Service  de  santS , 

Divers  services.  (D6p6t  des  cartes  et  plans  de"] 
k  marine ;  biblioth^caires,  examinateurs  de  I 
I'ocole  navale  j  agents  comptables  des  traites  de  [ 
la  marine) J 

M^aniciens  en  chef  et  mecaniciens  principaui 


15 


2,174 
99 

>»592 


3,865 


483 
38 

176 
17 

5 


719 


HI 
19 
46 

434 
34 
97 

72 


3i 

67 

544 

26 
40 


1,569 


4,160 

28,881 
400 


33,441 


13,816 
279 

4.233 
365 
211 


18,904 


30 


46 


81 
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km  d  rBtdbluBmmU  dn  ChapUret  3,  4,  6, 6,  7, 14,  du  Budget  de  1865. 


SftMfOlii«nJ. 

OOeien 

XOitaixee 

(yeompftoks 

(y  caraprii  lea 

Coamie). 
Examimtcwn, 
PxQfeaeeuv, 

Offieiera 
etlfariu, 

Agents 
INveia, 

Ifdltrea 

midena. 
Oondoe- 
tenra^SM. 

ft.  i,.4 
C(           ura 
^•v         ie. 

Chefs, 
6ou3-Cheft, 
et  Ouvriefa 

A.  ««..«/•. 

Soos-Offleiera 

et  SoldaU. 

Oon- 
dam- 

TbCaL 

D6aignatioa  dea  Oorpa  SpMaaz. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sbctiok  1. 
Chapitre  S.^ConseiU.  ItupeoHot  QMralet 
et  Contrile  Central. 
Intp^otion  da  materiel  de  Tartillerie 

„         g^n^rale  des  troupes  d^infemterie 
Contrdle  central 

i5» 

— 

— 

— 

15 

Section  2. 

Offieiera  de  la  marine 
/  Serrice  k  terre.    Divisions  des  ^oipages  de  la 
\     flotte 

/Service  k  la  mer.     Etats-nuyorB    et    ^uipages 
\     embarqu^s 

Detenus  du  p^tencier  flottant 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

3,865 

38,441 

— 

— 

37,30^ 

Chapitre  5. — Tronpee, 

In&nterie  de  marine 

Directions  d'artillerie 

E^giment          „ 

Gendarmerie  maritime 

Compagnie  de  discipline 
rSous-officiers  et  garde-chioimnes  (pour  m&noii«, 
<     Teffectif  de  oe  corps  est  transport^  01-1^^  •»« 
L     chiourmes) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

719 

— 

18,904 

— 

*9.6i3 

G^nie  maritime 

Examinateurs  et  professeurs  d'hydrograplua 

finmn^ifmi^riat  de  la  marine 

Inspection  de  la  marine 

Comptables  du  materiel 
r  Personnel  administraitif  des  directions  de  travauz 
<      dans  les  ports  et  des  ^tablissements  de  la  marine 
L     hors  des  ports 

Agents  de  manutention  des  subsistanoes 

Ing^nieurs  des  ponts  et  chauss^ 

Aumdniers  de  la  marine 

Service  de  sant^ 
fDivers  services.     fD^p^  des  cartes  et  plans  de 
1      la  marine;    biblioth^caires,   examinateurs    de 
1      r^lenavale;  agents  comptables  des  traites  de 
I.     la  marine) 

M^canidens  en  chef  et  m^canidens  principaux 

- 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

'.5<i9 

81 

— 

— 

1,650 

f 

r 
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Table  XIIL— ^wsam  No.  1. 


D^ngnaUon  da  Corps  Spteianx. 


Offlcim 

MiliUiiM 

^oomprUlet 

Aspirants), 

OffiaersCiTils 

(y  compris  les 

Commis), 

Eziuninatears, 

Professews, 

be. 


D6oompo«it{oii  de  I'Effeotif. 


Offlciers, 
Mariuierset 

Marins, 
Agents  Divers, 

Mattres, 

M6eanideBfl, 

Conductears, 

be. 


Oardeset 
ContrMenrs 
d'Artillerie, 

Chefs. 
Soos-CheA, 
etOavriers 

d'Etat; 

Axntnnen, 

Soos-Offiders 

etSddats. 


TMaL 


Chapitre  7. — MaiHraneet  Gardienmoffe  et 

SmrveiUanee. 

MattreB  entretenus  det  directions  dee  oonstnic-l 

tiona  nayales,  dee  mouvemente  et  de  I'artillerie  I 

dans  les  ports,  et  des  ^blissements  hors  des  | 

ports    J 

Eoolee  de  maistranoe  et  ^ooles  fl^entaires  des  1 

apprentis J 

Divers  agents .-. 

Sscouades  de  gabiers  de  port  

„         de  gardiennage  des  ToisseaTix 

€kuroUens  de  magasins  et  de  bureaux,  portiers,! 

rondiers,  etc.  .»...^..^.... ^ / 

Ck>mpagnie6  de  pompiers 


858 
816 
400 

i,oao 

448 


8 

858 
815 
400 

1,020 

448 


8,806 


Section  4. 
jOhapitre  14. — Justice  Maritime, 
Tribunaux  maritimes 

Ckiourmee, 

Agents  dfi  sorreillanoe  des  chiounttes 

^onciaTnnes»»»«».««..w.»»t«M«»»»..t..  »..«....§..«  »«t». ...»..< 


ADSdmre, 
Les  tots-miyors  des  divisions,  des  ^uipages  k' 
terre  et  des  bfttiments  arm^  port^  k  la  fois 
aux  Articles  1,  2  et  8,  du  Chapitre  4,  et  aux 
Articles  5, 11  et  14,  da  Chapitre  4  (Section  2 
du  budget) , 


NoTB. — ^Les  personnel  de  radministration  centrale,  le  personnel  compl^mentaire  des  hftpitaux, 
le  present  tableau. 

*  Bffectifl  ConseulSiJnspections  gfinerales  et  oontr61e  central,  15 ;  officiers  de  la  marine,  2,1 74  s 
ce  nombre  les  ^ts-nuyora  des  divisions  des  bAtiments  arm^,  1,556,  ce  chiffire  des  officiers  se 
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TMeim  d^  Persomtd,  {^e.^Omtd. 

' 

Sfltettf  Q^u^nd. 

Offlden 

Mililairea 

(yeomprialea 

QrcoBiprialea 
^CwaSia), 
Ezanioatean, 
PRtfeaaenn, 
fcc 

Offlden 

et  Marina, 

Agenta 

Krera, 

nidena, 
Condae- 
teiira,&c 

Gardeaet 

d'ArtUleiie, 

Chefa. 
Soua-Cheft, 
etOnrriera 

d'Etat; 
Armvriera, 

etSolda^ 

Con. 
dam. 
d6b. 

• 

Total. 

DteignatioB  dot  Gorpa  Sp^danx. 

— 

— 

_^ 

— 

— 

SurteiUanee, 
rMaltres  entrotenus  des  directions  des  ooiutrao- 
1      tions  narales,  des  mouyements  et  de  Tartillerie 
1      dans  le  ports,  et  des  ^ablissements  hors  des 
L     ports 

TEooles  de  maistranoe  et  ^oles  ^mentaires  des 
\     apprentis 

Divers  agents 

Escouades  de  gabiers  de  port 

„            gardiennage  des  yai^seauz 
fGbrdiens  de  magasins  et  de  bureaux,  portiors, 
\     rondiers,  etc. 

Compagnies  de  pompiers 

8 

8,288 

— 

— 

3»3o6 

3» 

—v^ 

4i2 

2,800 

32 

2,8oo 

Sbotion  4. 
Tribunaux  maritimes 

Agents  de  snryeillanoe  des  chiourmes 
Oondanm^s 

6,Jo8 

86,820 

I9»3*<> 

2,800 

«5>754 

i»556 

— 

____ 

— 

1,556 

"Les  ^tats-majors  des  divisions,  des  ^uipages  k 
terre  et  des  b&timents  arrni^,  port^  k  la  fois 
aux  Articles  1  2  et  8,  da  Chapitre  4,  et  aux 
Articles  6,  ll  et  14,  du  Chapitre  6  (Section  2 
au  budget) 

4.^5* 

86,820 

I9»3a6 

2,800 

^hS9^ 

celm  des  ymes,  les  ouyriers  des  ports  et  ^tablissements  de  Tint^rieur,  ne  sent  pas  compris  dans 

directions  d'artillerie,  317 ;  corps  entretenus  et  agenjto  diTecs,  1,165  s  total4,x56.    Si  Ton  dSduit  de 
tnmve  r6duit  k  2,600. 
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On  (he  MtTKioiPAL  ExPEin>iTtme  cf  (he  BoBOiraH  qf  BiBinKGHASC. 
B^  Thomas  Ats&t,  Esq. 

[Bead  before  Section  F,  British  Association,  Birmingham,  September,  1866.] 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  submit  a  brief  history  of  the  muni- 
cipaL  expenditure  of  Birmingham,  with  the  yiew  of  comparing  the 
progress  of  the  town  in  wealth  and  population  with  its  increase  in 
taxation,  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  its  public  debt. 

The  examination  of  this  subject  will  necessarilj  involre  the  atten- 
tiye  consideration  of  many  uninviting  details,  but  the  student  of 
statistics  can  never  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  ascertaining 
the  amount,  proportion,  and  distribution  of  taxation,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  genersd  welfkre. 

As  the  English  are  emphatically  a  self-governing  community, 
not  only  in  imperial  legislation  but  in  parochial,  county,  and  muni- 
cipal affairs,  there  is  therefore  the  greater  need  that  accurate  know- 
edge  and  sound  views,  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  should  be  diffused 
through  all  the  governing  classes,  and  I  am  anxious  to  contribute  my 
share  of  effort  in  endeavouring  to  do  this  for  Birmingham. 

Previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  the  town  was 
governed  by  commissioners,  under  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
last  of  which  was  obtained  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
G^rge  lY,  and  was  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  better  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing  and  otherwise  improving  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  for  regulating  the  police  and 
markets  of  the  said  town." 

The  commissioners,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  framed  in  the  year 
1851,  transferred  to  their  successors  a  public  debt  of  about  1 12,250^, 
and  an  equivalent  in  valuable  property  described  in  the  folk>wing 
schedule : — 

Cort. 

£ 

Part  of  Public  Office    « - 12,700 

„      Smitiifleld  Market   ^... » ti»5oo 

The  Horse  Shoe,  St.  Martin's  Lane 5)20o 

St  Martin's  Meat  Market    „ „ 3>5oo 

Market  Hall '. „ 73>a66 

„        rights  and  tolls  12,500 

Town  Hall 69,521 

Wharf  m  ShadweD  Street 2,500 

Property,  High  Street  and  New  Meeting  Street  2,754 

Wnarf  in  Lancaster  Street  i»25o 

Property  in  Park  Street  „ 1,600 

196,291 
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Thopofore,  for  a  pubUe  debt  of  about  112,2502^  tiie  old  cotninis- 
Bionera  transferred  to  the  present  municipal  corporation  property  of 
the  yalue  of  about  196,291^.1  beeidee  having  accomplished  yarious 
important  street  improyeroents,  among  which  maj  be  noted  the  pur- 
chase and  remoyal  of  the  gateway  and  the  two  houses  at  the  east 
end  of  New  Street,  one  of  which  was  long  occupied  bj  our  quaint 
and  pleasant  historian  Hutton,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  8/.  He  informs 
us  that  he  removed  there  in  the  year  1750,  from  No.  6,  Bull  Street, 
the  lesser  part  of  which  shop  he  occupied  as  a  bookseller,  for  a 
weekly  payment  of  is. 

The  commissioners  also  purchased  and  removed  an  ancient  hostelry, 
the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  which,  with  numerous  shops,  obstructed  and 
disfigured  the  Bull  Bing,  and  also  other  tenements  clustering  round 
the  waUs  of  St.  Martin*s  church ;  besides  completing  several  miles  of 
sewers,  formiDg  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of  drainage. 

It  was  a  constant  subject  of  reproach  to  the  commissioners  that 
they  were  a  self-elected  body,  but  though  it  is  true  that  their  elec- 
tion was  based  upon  this  objectionable  principle,  it  is  nevertheless 
also  true  that  they  appear  to  have  discharged  their  di£Soult  and 
important  functions  with  wisdom,  success,  and  sagacity ;  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  present  corporation,  which  conducts  public  affiurs 
upon  a  scale  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  possesses  much  more 
extensive  powers  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  I  submit  this  cursory  notice  of  their  proceediogs. 

A  table  is  annexed  of  the  financial  results  of  the  concluding  five 
years  of  the  separate  government  of  the  commissioners,  from  1836  to 
1839.  In  all  of  the  following  calculations  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  give  the  population  of  the  present  limits  of  the  horoughy  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  table  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  commissioners  has  been  formed  upon  the  population  of  the  paritk. 

The  population  of  the  decennial  periods  has  been  taken  in  both 
cases  from  the  census  tables,  and  that  of  the  intermediate  years  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  percentage  thereon. 

Tjlbub  a. 


1885... 
'36... 
*37..., 

*3a.., 

•89... 

1840... 
'41... 
'4a.... 
'48... 
'44.., 


PopnliUon. 


163,366 
166,96^ 
170,704 
174*493 

I78,45<5 
182,922 

187,435 
192,102 
196,844 


TMrty 
PliymenU. 


£ 
26,847 
27,240 
88,209 
80,216 
81,164 

85,140 
86,989 
40,660 
68,849 
78,776 


Amoont 
per  Head. 


4    5 
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Daring  the  next  ten  jean   the  population  and  ezpenditnie 
inoteaBedarin — 

TablbB. 


1846.... 

'46 

'47 

'48 

'40 

1850 

'61 .... 

'62 

'68 

'64„„, 


PopnktioD. 


201,789 
ao6,8x7 
an,99i 

ai7,a84 
221,709 

228,259 
232,841 
238,615 

M4.574 
250,683 


P«ym«BU. 


£ 

68,446 
67,697 
88,987 
70,363 
70,610 


101,717 
104,6^ 
128,379 
181,723 


AnoDBt 
perHe«d. 


6 
7 

2 
6 
6 


9  10 

9  9 

8  9 

10  2 

10  6 


Continuing  these  calculations  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  there  is 
the  same  large  increase  in  the  numhers  of  the  population,  but 
accompanied  by  a  disproportionate  augmentation  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. 

Table  a 


1865. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 
•69. 

1860. 
'61. 
•62. 
'68. 
'64. 


Popalatkm. 


*5«,943 
263,363 
268,695 

275,406 
282,288 

289*340 
296,076 

303,777 
3 10,966 
3»8»732 


YMTly 
PtjinenU. 


£ 
135,288 
123,814 
142,909 
137,644 
186,068 

146,810 
104,188 
165,644 
157,996 
172,211 


Amouit 
perHracL 


#. 

10 

9 

10 
10 

9 


10  - 
7  2 
10  3 
10  2 
10  10 


Taking  the  ayerage  population  and  amount  of  expenditure,  we 
haye  the  following  results  for  three  decennial  periods : — 


Tablb  D. 

AreiM» 

Amonnt  of  t^atkkm 

per  Head. 

9,  d, 

1836-44 5     6 

'4&-64 8  10 

'66-64 9  10 
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Though  the  population  had  mcreftsed  from  159,802  in  1885  to 
318,732  in  18641,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  local  government,  in  the 
same  period,  had  been  so  much  out  of  proportion  thereto,  that 
whilst  it  was  45.  ^d,  per  head  in  1^5,  it  had  become  109.  lod  per 
head  in  1864.  Surelj  ^is  grave  fact  eminentlj  deserves  the  most), 
anxious  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  this  borough, 
and  of  all  who  wish  well  to  municipal  institutions*  Eor  many  years 
this  town  hat  enjoyed  a  remarkable  measure  of  almost  uninterrupted 
pro^)erity,  which  has  enabled  the  burgesses  to  support  this  heavy 
taxation  with  comparative  ease ;  but  should  we  again  be  visited  with 
bad  times,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be  felt  as  a  grievous 
calamity.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  for  the  last 
several  years  the  taxation  per  head  has  been  nearly  stationary,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  now  begin  to  diminish. 

To  give  a  correct  view  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation,  state- 
ments are  appended  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1864, 
from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  several  expensive  items  are 
included  in  the  present  municipal  government,  such  as  pubCc  baths 
and  parks,  free  libraries,  and  a  borough  cemetery  which  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  either  of  the  proceedings  or  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners.    (See  Appendix,  pp.  88—91.) 

Tabub  'Eu-^Qi9lngth€  Amount  of  the  Net  UnpaidBalmm  qfthePuUie 
O0bt  and  thoAnmf^  Qhmrgm  ihrn^om* 


18'62 

Debt. 

Annuil  Inteiwt 

£ 

297i95o 
353»975 
3<^<^»o95 

43M5^ 
436,678 
448,191 
437»a86 
467,001 

489,017 
5i<5,84i 
581,169 
597,014 
638,303 

17,886 
18,786 
21,698 
26,941 
27,946 
28,611 
80,611 
83,707 

84,107 
28,148 
48,072 
46,793 
49,192 

»6a 

»64 

*66 

'66 „ 

'67 

'68 

•69 

1860 

'61 

'62 

»68 

* 

»64 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  increase  has  been  as 
follows: — 


YOL.  XXIX.      PABT  I. 
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PopalatMm    

Kateable  ralue 

Income  (T»ble  K)   

Debt 

Interest  and  repayments  1 
on  aooonnt  or  debt  ....  j 


1852. 


288,616 

£ 
679,760 
2,080,817 
297,960 

17,886 


1864. 


318.73* 

£ 
981,500 
3.i99»a98 
638,303 

49»'9» 


80,117 

£ 

801,760 

1,118,481 

840,868 

81,806 


Peroaitage 
IncRMe. 


34 

45 

54 

"4 

175 


In  a  former  table  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  stated,  and  a 
schedule  given  of  the  property  transferred  by  the  commissioners  to 
the  corporation,  and  another  schedule  is  here  added  of  the  property 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation,  with  its  approximate  yalue, 
and  also  of  the  important  public  works  and  improrements  executed 
by  that  body : — 

Cost 

£ 

Sewerage  works 170,000 

Borough  Ckwl    79,8oo 

Lunatic  Asylum 100,000 

Baths  and  Washhousee 4^)527 

Police  Stations  n»793 

Part  of  Public  OiBoes    ^ZfiSI 

Aston  Park J9>H> 

Part  of  Smithfield  Market   20,000 

Adderlej  Park,  the  gift  of  C.  B.  Adderky,  Esq.,  say....  10,000 

Public  Libraries 8,556 

Borough  Cemeteiy   41,265 

Park  Street    ^ a,ooo 

Ann  Street  and  Congrere  Street ^ 39*  16a 

Bell  Street ^  6450 

Smallbrook  Street 4»5oo 

Temple  Row 1466 

Granrille  Street 4,260 

Heath  Mm  Lane  „ 7,976 

Gseat  Barr  Street „ 1,957 

Charles  Henry  Street... 307 

Smithfield  Street  „ „ 13,106 

Tonk  Street 8,159 

Petahore  Street 3,45a 

^Worcester  Street  and  New  Street   29,050 

Permanent  works,  including  paring,  flagging  and  1 

fewers  outiet /  ^^»'39 

697,823 
Plroperty  rsoeiTed  from  commissionirs  {fm  p.  78)  ....     196,291 

894>"4 
*  Surplus  land  not  yet  sold^ 
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In  further  confirmation  and  Olattration  of  the  increased  and 
increasing  pressure  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  hirge  proportion  of 
the  general  revenue  which  it  is  graduallj  absorbing,  tbe  following 
table  is  submitted.  As  a  conyenient  and  easily  understood  arrange- 
ment, the  receipts  of  the  improvement  rate  only  are  furnished,,  that 
being  the  chief  and  most  legitimate  source  of  income ;  but  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  debt  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  charges 
thereon,  that  is  to  say,  tbose  of  the  municipal  and  street  improve- 
ment rates  are  also  included,  and  the  same  principle  is  obsenred 
throughout  the  calculation. 

TabubG. 


SMdpU 

from 

Improrcment 

Bate. 

ChargM 

onAcooontof 

Debt 

Inoome 

from  tbe 

TwoSbiUmg 

ImproTemeat 

E«te. 

PfoportND  of 
tbelVoSbUling 

RlMorbedby 

Cbanti  on  Acooant 

ori>ebt. 

• 

Proportion  of 
thelSro  SbUUnc 

tTMiUbleu 
Oenertl  Ineome. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

#.     d. 

#.     d. 

1852 

54.849 

17,886 

36.963 

-    8 

'63 

54.501 

18,786 

35.715 

-    8 

'64. 

60,944 

21,698 

39.H6 

-    8 

•66 

67.172 

26,941 

4>.33» 

-    9 

'66 

67,220 

27,946 

39.»75 

-  10 

'67 

75.353 

28,611 

46,842 

-    9 

'68 

79,a6o 

80,611 

48,649 

-    9 

'69 

78,610 

88,707 

44.903 

-  10 

1860 

8^547 

34,107 

48440 

-  10 

I     2 

'61 

55.783 

28,148 

27,640 

1    - 

1     - 

'62 

83,5<5i 

43,072 

40,489 

1    - 

1     - 

'68 

87,607 

46,798 

41,814 

1    - 

1     - 

'64 

89,638 

49,142 

40,446 

1    1 

-  11 

As  a  ooUateral  branch  of  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  furnish  a  table  of  the  amounts  levied  by  the  overseere  of  the  poor, 
and  also  of  the  proportion  of  them  absorbed  by  the  borough  rate  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  singular  anomaly 
should  be  speedily  abolished,  that  the  corporation  should  be  autho- 
rised to  collect  the  whole  of  its  own  rates,  and  that  the  entire  system  ^ 
of  municipal  taxation  should  be  simplified  and  consolidated. 
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I860. 

*61 

'62 

'68 

•64. 

•66. 

'66 

.    '67. ^ 

'68. 

•69 

1880. 

'61 

•62^ 

•68 , 

'64 


Total  Amoont 
Poor  Bate  CiAeeteA. 


70,073 

70,503 
73ii93 
58.095 
51,298 
88,860 

7»i97i 
88,956 
88,303 
9^078 
81.479  '. 

71. "3 

85,986 

125,688 

103,820 

118,71a 


Froportioii  Paid 

to  Corporation  for 

Borough  Rate. 


26,690 


88,767 
89,672 
86,616 
9QM^ 
84,247 
28,621 
89,072 
87,914 
48,684 
86,606 

80,881 
86,443 
89,868 
46,876 
47,189 


Proportion  iTaflablo 

f«r 
RelieTinf  the  Poor. 


£ 

431383 

31.746 
33>^*» 
22,480 
21,080 
54.613 
50,450 
49.884 
50,389 
47.494 
45i974 

40iH» 
49.543 

85,820 

57,444 
71,573 


Per 

Eeaa. 


6    $ 


8  8 
8  10 
2  6 
2  4 
6  11 
6  4 
6    2 

6  1 
4  9 
4    6 

8  11 
4    8 

7  11 
6  2 
6    4 


Tabls  J.— iSSlMPiiy  tke  Rateable  Falue  of  the  Property  of  the  Boromgh^ 

from  1866  to  1864. 

BatflablaYafaw. 
£ 

1866 739.750 

•66 762,510 

'67 841,330 

'68  — 853,340 

'69.^ ,..« «.,- 864,490 

1860 880,980 

*61 899,230 

'62 927.730 

'88 959,590 

•64 981,500 

The  annexed  Table  K  describeB  the  amounts  asBessed  to  property 
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and  inoome  tax,  and  will  probably  excite  considerable  interest,  as 
affording  afenaation  of  ibe  progtess  id  th*  W«m  in  health  and 
prosporivT  «"^" 


1860. 
'61. 
'68. 
'63. 
'64. 
•66. 
'66. 
'67 
'68. 
'69. 

1860. 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 
'64, 


FopolsfeMNI. 


234»84i 
238,615 

3^44.574 
450,683 

»5<5,943 
4^313^3 
468,695 
275406 
282,288 

289,340 
296,076 

303,377 
310,966 

3i8>73* 


Amoantof 
Amcwbmbi  of  wtipflrtT 


£ 
1,814,608 
1,904,826 
2,080,817 
2,170,722 
2,409,640 
2,469,187 
2,396,468 
2,668,607 
2,614,961 
2,662,221 

2,692,672 
2,923,829 
3,006,446 
3,049,680 
3,199,298 


PwHMid. 


»9 

3 

«4 


7 
5 

8  17     6 

9  8  II 

n     5 

2    - 

II      4 

9  II 
8     7 


9    <5 

10     I 

9  18 

9  16 

10    - 


The  amount  of  national  taxation  does  not  neoessarily  torsi  any 
part  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  may  neyertbeless  be  instructive  to  notice 
it,  and  the  followixig  tables  are  therefore  subjoined,  which  haye  been 
taken  from  a  valuable  article  contributed  by  Professor  Leone  Levi 
to  the  Journal  of  the  StiUuHcal  Society,* 

Tablb  L.— ITfiOsi  Kingdom^  P^puksUon  and  Ttum,  1801  H  1868< 


Fopolatiosu 

Ttuwt. 

PttHead. 

1801-10 

17,000,000 
40,000,000 
22,500,000 
25,500,000 
47,000,000 
48,066,000 

£ 

67,000,000 
74,000,000 
68,000,000 
61,000,000 
66,000,000 
60,000,000 

£    #.    d. 
371 

3  14    0 

4  11      6 

'11-480  . 

'21-30  

'31-40  , 

409 
408 

4      4      1 

'41-60  

'60-68  ........... 

Tablb  U.—Potmkahn  and  WtaUk. 

Popnktbii. 

WmIUu 

PerHMA. 

1801 

'11 

16,000,000 
18,000,000 
47,000,000 

20.000^006 

£ 

1,800,000,000 
2,100,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
6^)00,000,000 

£ 

112 
116 

'41 

160 

»68. 

206 

' 

•  Vol.  xxiii,  pp.  87,  H  9eq.    The  somi  entered  in  Table  M  M  *<  Weslth,"  sad 
in  Ttble  K  at  "  Income;,"  are  only  eitimalee.— £i>*  JS.  J. 
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Tabu  N«»{7WM  Kingdom  Populatum  and  Income. 


Population. 

Ineono. 

Per  Head. 

1800 

i6;ooo,ooo 
17,000,000 
19,000,000 

£ 
280,000,000 
460,000,000 
600,000,000 

£       #. 
U      7 

»41 

16    16 

»68 

20    16 

In  examining  the  figures  of  the  three  latter  tables,  we  discern 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  contentment 
which  now  so  happily  prevail .  Associated  with  this  marvellous 
development  of  national  wealth  there  is  a  diminished  taxation,  in 
other  words,  there  is  less  to  pay  and  more  to  pay  it  with ;  so  that  the 
burthen  of  it  is  therefore  easily  supportable,  as  compared  with  the 
pressure  of  former  years,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  same 
results  should  be  sought  and  achieved  by  our  local  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  corporation  for  1864 
were  los.  lod.  per  head,  and  as  in  addition  thereto  the  cost  of  reliev- 
ing the  poor  in  the  same  year  was  65.  ^d,,  it  follows  that  we  have 
altogether  the  very  serious  expenditure  of  179.  2d.  per.  head.  The 
introduction  of  railways  and  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  are  bringing  us  more  and  more 
into  competition  with  the  cheap  labour  and  lightly  taxed  population 
of  other  countries;  so  that  an  econonrical  administration  of  the 
public  afilEurs  of  the  town,  or  the  absence  of  it,  may  therefore  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  upon  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  busy 
and  industrious  community. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject  appears  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 

1.  That  the  progress  of  the  town  in  wealth  and  population  has 
been  enormous,  but  that  the  amount  of  taxation  and  of  municipal 
expenditure  has  increased  in  still  greater  proportions. 

2.  That  the  public  debt,  especially,  appears  to  have  excessively 
increased,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  public  works  and  various 
improvements  have  been  executed,  thereby  imposing  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  present  generation  of  ratepayers. 

8.  That  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  omitted  some  of 
the  least  important  of  these  undertakings,  and  to  have  extended  the 
others  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  that  for  the  future  they 
should  either  be  suspended  altogether,  or  proceeded  with  more 
alowly  and  deliberately. 

4.  That  this  increased  taxati(/h  does  not  appear  to  have  materially 
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interrupted  the  progress  ted  prosperily  of  the  town;  but  in 
the  erent  of  anj  continued  depression  of  trade,  it  would  be  almost 
insupportable  by  large  numbers  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  therefore 
the  utmost  vigilance  ahd  caution  should  be  constantly  exercised  to 
control  and  diminish  its  amount. 
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AftPBlfDIX. 
li-^UmaaakJ.  Aoboxnm,  BiBMkNDHAib    Omaml  SuOmum  ^f  Imeom» 


.                     Ineome.                  ,'    ' 

Receired. 

Accrued  bat 

Tbtol  Ineome. 

Borough  rate,  vi«.— 

Birminghain  over»eer» 

46,757  18 
1,886    9 

AA.290 

17 
10 

3 

£      #. 
1,091  13 

1,698  13 

£      #. 

45>37i  10 

".*44    4 
5»^3     3 

LeM  trangfen  to  free  libraries   

Aston  overseers 

11,586  11 
342    7 

9i545 
5»6o3 

Ijess  transfiars  to  free  libraries    

Bdgbaston  OTerseers     

5,791    8 
188    6 

Less  transfers  to  free  libraries   

16,772  18 
16,772  18 

16.295  1 

16.296  1 

Third  instalment  of  borough  rate,  amount- 1 
ing  to  63,09  iZ.  i2«.,  miule  17th  March,  \ 
1868,  payable  16th  October,  1863 

59»4a8 

1,602 

5»5o8 

1,490 

144a 

629 

1,097 

H 

21 

368 

65» 
2,44* 
277 
185 
2 
248 

5 

16 
28 

II 

17 

3 

10 

1 

I 

11 

10 

3 

1 

9 

5 
9 

2 

15 
13 

2 
2 
7 

2,790    7 

2,947    8 

92  17 

1,425  18 

66  16 
28  17 

67  14 
8  15 
6    5 

26  16 

69  12 
24  12 
14  10 
1  19 
64    7 

7  7 
4    4 

62,218  17 

»,947     8 

92  17 

3,028  16 

5.508     3 

1,490  10 

1,507   i6 

657   18 

>i"55     5 

33     5 

2^    5 

394  »9 

-     I 

^5*     9 

a»5"   17 

302     1 

199  13 

4  14 
31a  19 

5  » 
19     9 
32  II 

Fourth  instalment,  payable  16th  January,  1 
1864 ..  / 

First  instalment  of  borough  rate,  amount- 1 
ing  to  65,1 80Z.  4^.  8(2.,  xmkde  15th  March,  > 
1864,  payable  15th  April,  1864 J 

Seoond    instalment^    payable    16th    July,! 
1864 ;... / 

Less  transfers  to  free  libraries    ^. 

64,135  18 
1,917    1 

62,218  17 

Her  Mijestjr's  Treasury- 
Prosecutions  of  assizes  and  sessions 

Bemoyal  of  transports   

Maintenance  of  prisoners  

Police  pay  and  clothing „ 

Borough  (Jaol 

Kent  Street  Baths  and  Washhouses 

Woodcock  Street  Baths 

Northwood          „           

Oalthorpe  Park    

Adderley     „ 

Bents 

Fines » 

Penalties  on  summary  conrictions 

Magistrates'  clerks'  fees  

Weights  and  measures    

Gas  meters   

Burgess  lists ^ 

Constables*  serrices 

Prison  beds  

Old  stores  sold 

Miscellaneous  „ 

— 

75»47o 

12 

7,682    8 

83>i02  15 
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SxpendUoro. 


PkUL 


IdcwtvmI 
bat  not  Paid. 


Expeaditore. 


l^lioe  sBlAiies 


.„      medical  aid   «.^ .... 

„     gratuities  

„     oontingencies 

J,     dothing 

„     lanterns 

Bent  of  oiBces  and  stations    ».... 

Bents,  taxes,  and  insurance    

Income  tax  on  loans'  interest 

Coal,  gas  and  water 

Prititing,  stationerj,  and  advertising.. 

Bepairs,  furniture,  and  fittings 

Borgeis  Usts , « 

Bankers'  charges  (less  interest) 

OoToners'  inquests  

Prosecutions  at  assises  and  sessions  .. 

Second  court  of  quarter  sessions  

Oerk  of  tbepeaoe  fees   

County  of  Warwick    

Compensation  annuities 

Borough  lunatic  patients    ..... 

Salaries 

Magistrates*  clerks'  salaries 

Municipal  elections 

Law  and  professional  charges 

Incidental  and  petty  expenses   

Weights  and  measures    

wBs  meters   

Pm>n>  Moor  Street ..«»..*. 

C^lthorpe  Park    

Adderley     „       

Asnnt  „       « 

Borough  Qtmol 

lET^H^  fil*^^.MA  'D^^Lm  ^^m^    lU^^^nWd^i^^^A 

A.enb  uucei  uaun  snu  ttuuuiuiui.ib  .. 

Woodcock  Street  Baths ~.... 

Iforthwood  „  

Gaol — ^loans  repayment  

M      interest  on  loans  ^ ^... 

A^lnm— rloans  repayment  ..„.....„...»^ 

. ,,  interest  on  loans *... 

Baths — loans  repayment 

„        interest  on  loans 

Police  stations « «.... 

Public  office 

General  improvement „.. 

Borough  cemetery 


Prorision  for  the  repayment  of  municipal  loans 
^  „  cemetery      „ 

Dtflinowaneec  by  Her  Mi^Jestys  Treasiinr  oo  accoont  of  pro-  \ 
Mcotionj  «i  MmlonB  from  Jane,  IMS,  to  Jane,  1808 / 

Balance,  income  oyer  and  abore  expenditure 


£  #. 

580  - 

20,113  i± 

128  16 

21 

419 

»o5 

164  _ 

96  13 

305  5 

374  "i 

888  6 

413  3 

104  7 
301  I 

1,627  13 

2,499  6 

105  - 
46 

2,138 

370 

238  15 

3,9*4  14 

2,100  - 

94  3 

39  13 


15 
H 

8 

5 


I 

2 
H 


87 
671 
219 


35  17 
92  19 

97  15 

9,096  6 

1,35*  "^ 
902  8 
796  to 

2,900  - 

i»430  - 

3,600  - 

2,385 
833 

>»535 
504 
43 1 

i»529 

1,676 


69,119 


87  8 

474  U 

87  16 


22  18 
49  19 


241  9 


8  16 
2  15 

182  1 

1,186  8 

187  16 

68  9 


2,644  18 


4,089  1 
1,838  6 


£  9. 

580-  - 

20,113.  14 

128^  16 

21  15 

507  » 

2,020  16 

243  4 
164  5 

96  13 

305  5 
413  12 
888  7 
436  I 
154  5 
301  I 
>»6i7  13 
2,499  6 
105  - 

287  10 

2,238  2 

370  14 

238  15 

3,9H  14 

2,100  - 

94  3 
39  U 
87  7 

671  13 
219  I 

44  n 

95  "4 

97  15 
182  t 

10,281  14 

«,540  I  a 

960  17 

856  19 

2,900  - 

1,430  I 

3,600  - 

2,385  9 

833  7 

^535  - 

504  6 

431  8 
1,529  18 
1,676  10 


71,764  II 


SA^^  8 

77,186  19 

322  8 

77,509  7 

5,593  8 


83,102  11; 
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Beodred. 


but  not  ReoeiTed. 


ToUl] 


Borougli  improTement  rate,  1800   ..^ „ 

;62    

n  >»  '^    

„  „  '64,  being  two- 1 

thiixls  of  estimate  72,525^   J 

TownhaU  

Rents  « 

Interest,  bankers    

General  Market 

Vault  rents 

Smithfidd  Market 

St.  Martin's    „      

Maohine 

Pound  fines 

Night  soil  and  manure  ».. 

St^  and  old  stores  sold 

Bepayment  of  improrement  expenses    

Bordeslej  Wharf  

EEacknej  carriage  licenses 

Slaughterhouses  licenses  and  receipts 

PeoMties  on  summary  oonyictions  

Miscellaneous 

Diridends  on  sinking  fund  inyestment  


£      9. 

-  16 

135  10 
22,095    6 

43,898    - 


117  6 
108  9 
771   18 

5*"5  13 
667  19 

2,144  6 
284  18 
208  II 

44  "7 

3,362  12 

20  I 

2,272  - 

35  19 

159  i» 

27  16 

137    4 

4  15 

714  18 


1,804  U 

4,462  - 

48  18 

108  12 

26  12 

42  19 

6  12 

8  - 

2  18 

974  19 

847  18 

2  11 


»  9. 

-  16 

135  »o 

*3,400  - 

48,350  - 


117  6 

152  8 

771  18 

5,»i9  5 

694  II 

»,i87  5 

290  II 

211  II 

47  IX 

4,337  10 

20  - 

2,619  18 

38  9 

159  " 

27  16 

137  4 

4  15 

714  18 


Balance  expenditure  orer  and  aboye  income  . 


82,328    6 


7,810      8 


89,638     14 
5,808      z 


95,446     16 
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Beceired. 


A-ceroed 
tnot  Becttvad. 


T«Ull 


Street  improrement  rate,  1860 

„  n  '^ 

»                „                 '64,    being    two- "I 
thirds  of  estimate,  8,955/ J 

Bents 

Interest,  bankers   

DiTidends  on  sinking  fund  inrestments 


£  #. 

4  i8 

1,791  " 

4,34*  - 

424  12 

5H  " 

416  I 

8,503  H 


£  9, 

188  9 

628  - 

89  1 


800  10 


£  #. 

4  18 

1,9*5  - 

5,970  - 

46^  14 

524  I* 

416  I 

<>,304  5 
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€f  ImemmB  imd  E/gifmdiimrt  from  lit  Sepimber,  1868,  to  iHSqHembdr^  18S4. 


lipeaditwe. 


Piid. 


Incmrad 
but  not  Paid. 


Tbtal 
X]qwnditoro. 


Interert  on  loans ., 

„  oommifloionen'  bondB  ... 

Annuities 

Ineomie  tax  on  loans,  interest,  &o. ... 

Salaries 

OoBecting  rates    

Appeals  against  rating 

Law  and  professional  cliarges 

Bent^  rates,  coal  and  eas 

Bepflirs,  fornitnre  and  fittings  

Printing,  stationery  and  adTertising 

Town  hall 

Incidental  and  pett^  expenses   

Pensions  and  gratuities  

Qtmennl  Market  

Smithiield     „      

St.  Martin's  «,      , ^.^ 

Machine    ^ ^ „ 

Bepairing  streets  and  roads   „ 

Cleansing  streets 

Water  supplj 

Watering  streets 

Pnhlic  lamps    

Ontlay  and  repairs  on  stock  

Bemoring  night  soil    

Bordeslej  Wharf 

Bemoring  noisanees    

Hackney  carriages  ^ 

Slander  houses 


£ 

9*263 

419 

449 
1,148 
»i44o 
43 
2,126 
1,230  10 

181     8 

5*6    . 

228  10 


50 

29 

1,747 

796 

226 

69 

X3»697 

7,146 

203 

2,288 

411 

1,608 

9,989 

46 

9H 

24 

8 


H 
6 

7 

7 

9 

15 

II 

15 

2 

17 

8 

H 

4 


£  9. 

87  9 

6,061  6 

860  - 


832    18 
187      6 


2,776  19 

14  14 

116  - 

10,818  10 

83  4 

216  19 

22  2 


£ 

9,263 

5»i62 

4»9 

449 

1,148 

1,527 

43 

7,177 

1,230 

181 

526 

578 

50 

29 

2,c8o 

933 

226 

69 

26,474 
7,146 

217 

2,403 

11,229 

1,691 

10,206 

46 

946 

24 

8 


5 

6 

8 

13 

17 

11 

10 

16 

10 

8 


14 
6 

5 
13 

9 

15 
10 

15 
16 

>7 

18 

18 

3 

X 

3 

I 


Sinking  fund  for  repayment  of  loans  and  honds 
Biridends  on  ditto 


71,487  12 


20,006      6 


91,493     19 

3,238      - 

714    17 


95,446     16 


qf  Income  and  EspendUnre  fnm  Uf  Sqftember,  IdeS,  to  IM  September^  1864. 


Ezpenditoie. 

Paid. 

Inourred 
but  not  Paid. 

Ttotia 

DzpenditiiN. 

Interest  on  loans  and  purchase  monies 

£       9. 

5,095  13 

152     3 

141     3 

330  14 

32  18 

£      #. 
16      6 

84    16 

£      9. 
5,111    19 
'52     3 
141      3 
365     9 
32    18 

Income  t*!  on  loans'  interest....    , 

ejecting  iT»ie# „,..., 

Law  and  professicmal  charges 

Instalment  of  loan  repaid  ., 

5,752  11 

61      - 

5,803    12 
800     ~ 

linking  fm^d  for  repayment  of  loans    

1,900     - 
416      I 

Diridends  on  ditto  

Balance,  income  over  and  abore  expenditure 

8,919    13 
384    12 

— 

— 

9,304     5 
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On  th$  Yjtal  Statistios  of  BntHrraHAK  and  Seybh  cthar 
Lai^ge  Towns.  By  William  Lucis  Sabgaht,  JmAot  of 
"  Social  Innovators'^  the  "  Science  of  Social  Opulence'*  ^c. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  British  ABsodation,  at  Birmingham,  September,  1865.] 

Introduction, 

I  PBOPOSE  in  this  paper  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  Birmingham.  The  tables  in  the  appendix  contain,  Ist,  the  popu- 
lation since  1801,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  of  increase 
in  each  decennial  period ;  2ndl7,  the  numbers  living  at  the  date  of 
the  last  census,  at  different  ages  ;  Srdly,  the  density  of  population, 
the  death-rates  and  the  hi/rth-rate ;  4thly,  the  death-rates  at  different 
ayes ;  5thlj,  the  excess  of  such  death-rates  over  those  of  the  whole 
country;  6thly,  the  numbers  who  die  from  phthisis,  cliolera,  and 
other  diseases ;  Tthly,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  each  cause  to 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

But  since  an  array  of  figures,  without  any  standard  of  comparison, 
is  of  little  value,  I  have  added  the  same  statistics  for  seven  other 
great  towns,  as  well  as  for  England  and  Wales.  I  have  selected 
Wolverhampton  aud  Sheffield  as  hardware  to^ns ;  Manchester  and 
lieeds  as  textile  towns ;  Liverpool  as  a  great  seaport ;  London  as  the 
metropolis ;  and  Bristol  as  having  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
London. 

That  part  of  my  paper  which  relates  to  the  causes  of  death,  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  the  use  of  a  recent  report  of  the 
Eegistrar-General.  That  volume,  which  is  entitled  **  Supplement  to 
"  the  Twenty-fifth  Beport,'*  supplies  for  each  district  during  the  ten 
yea.r8  1851-60,  the  percentages  of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  from 
different  causes.  We  had  the  absolute  numbers  before ;  we  now  have 
the  rates :  an  addition  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  this  topic.  Anyone  may  now  ascertain  with 
ease  and  certainty  the  registered  mortality  of  any  district,  for  all  ages 
and  for  each  age ;  and  by  running  his  eye  down  the  columns,  may 
pick  out  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  districts,  so  far  as  the  register 
can  determine  the  facts.  He  may  also  with  the  same  facility  find 
the  causes  of  death  in  each  district,  and  for  each  age. 

Population, 
As  regards  the  population  of  the  great  towns,  I  need  scarcely 
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ny  tiialwe  ha^e  no  ^ftct  in&nnittioii  before  1801.  I  harre  met 
with  some  scattered  notices  howeyer,  in ''  Eden  on  the  FooTy'*  and  in 
Dr.  Price. 

I  find  that  in  1752,  Norwich  had  more  inhabitants  than  any  of 
onr  now  greatest  towns.  It  had  36,000  souls;  whereas  twentj  years 
later,  Manchester,  including  8alford,  had  only  27,000,  BiifQingham 
had  little  over  50,000,  and  Liverpool  had  less  than  5  $,000.  It 
appears  that  in  less  than  a  century,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (with 
Salford)  and  Birmingham  taken  together  have  grown  firom  92,000  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  an  increase  of  thirteen  to  one. 

The  number  of  houses  chargeable  to  the  window  and  house  tax 
in  1781,  were  in  Liverpool,  3,974;  Bristol,  3,947 ;  Manchester,  2,519; 
Norwich,  2,302;  Birmingham,  2,291;  NewcastleM>n-Tyne,  2,219; 
Sheffield,  2,092. 

Table  O. — The  iticrease  during  the  present  century  will  be  found 
in  my  Table  0.  Some  persons  have  held  the  paradoxical  opinion, 
that  our  great  wars  with  Napoleon  immediately  increased  our  wealth 
and  population.  It  is  quite  tr^ie  that  simultaneously  with  those 
wars,  there  was  a  sudden  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  England  ;  but 
this,  I  imagine,  was  caused  by  the  rapid  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry,  which  was  retarded  but  not  stopped  by  the  drain  of  the 
war.  The  table  before  me  shows  that  population  increased  much 
faster  after  the  peace  than  before  it. 

The  highest  rate  of  increase  for  all  England  was  that  between 
1811  and  1821 :  but  in  the  great  towns  of  my  table,  the  highest  rate 
was  that  between  1821  and  1831,  viz.  40  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
Birmingham  was  41  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
Manchester  wss  still  higher. 

The  lowest  rate  of  increase  for  all  England  was  that  between 
1851  and  1861 :  the  lowest  rate  in  the  great  towns  was  in  the  same 
period;  having  been  only  20  per  cent.,  or  half  that  of  1821-31, 
Birmingham  increased  27  per  cent.,  Sheffield  37  per  cent.,  but  Man- 
chester only  13  per  cent.,  and  Liverpool  18  per  cent.  Bemembering 
that  free  tnide  was  producing  its  full  effects  during  the  whole  of  the 
decade,  the  results  are  not  what  we  might  have  expected.  Some 
allowance  however,  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  the 
towns  remain  unchanged,  and  that  therefore  an  overflow  has  taken 
place  into  the  surrounding  country. 

The  rates  of  increase  in  Birmingham  in  each  period  were  17  per 
cent.,  1801-11 ;  23  per  cent.,  1811-21;  41  per  cent.,  1821-81 ;'  27  per 
cent.,  1831-41 ;  27  per  cent.,  1841-51 ;  27  per  cent.,  1861-61.  The 
thrre  last  decades  had  the  same  rates  of  increase,  but  the  absolute 
increase  was  about  40,000,  50,000  and  63,000. 

Comparing  1801  and  1861,  Liverpool  was  5^  times  as  great ; 
Wolverhampton  5;   Manchester  4^;   Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
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Leeds  4;  Bristol  2^ ;  wbile  London  was  nearlj  3  times  as  great  in 
1861  as  in  1801. 

A^fet  qf  the  Population^ 
My  Table  P  gives  the  ages  of  the  people.  These  vary  a  good 
deal  in  the  different  places,  though  not  so  much  as  some  would  anti- 
cipate. First,  as  to  children  under  5  years  old.  In  the  three  hard- 
ware towns,  these  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
than  they  do  in  all  England.  They  stand  highest  in  Wolverhampton 
and  next  in  Sheffield.  As  to  the  last  the  fact  is  accounted  for  by 
the  prosperity  of  Sheffield  from  1861-61,  which  caused  an  increase  of 
57  per  cent.,  which  must  have  been  supplied  by  a  large  immigration 
of  young  and  marriageable  people. 

Borough  and  BegiitraUon  DistrieU, 

The  case  of  Wolverhampton  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  an  important  distinction. 

My  first  Table,  O,  is  compiled  from  the  census,  where  the 
natural  limits  of  the  towns  are  taken ;  and  Birmingham,  for  example, 
includes  not  only  the  parish,  but  also  Edgbaston,  and  the  part  of 
Aston  which  is  within  the  borough.  My  other  tables  are  compiled 
from  the  Begistrar-G^neral's  Beports,  where  the  limits  adopted  are 
those  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  the  large  towns  generally,  these 
limits  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  census :  this  is  especially 
the  case  as  to  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  I^eeds,  and  Liver- 
pool :  and  as  it  is  the  suburbs  which  are  cut  off  (the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  wealthier  classes),  the  effect  is  to  exaggerate  the  rates 
of  mortality. 

The  case  of  Wolverhampton  is  the  reverse  of  this.  In  1861  the 
population  of  the  borough  was  61,000 ;  the  population  of  the  regis- 
tration district  was  127,000.  The  death-rate  therefore,  is  that  of 
Wolverhampton  borough  plus  a  large  circuit  around  it. 

Bristol. 

Bristol  varies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Wolverhampton.  The 
registration  district  in  1861  contained  less  than  half  the  population 
of  the  borough.  It  did  not  include  the  town  population  of  St.  Phil^ 
and  Jacob  amounting  to  51,000,  nor  the  suburban  population  of 
Clifton.  From  recent  returns  we  know  that  while  the  death-rate 
of  the  registration  district  of  Bristol  was  nearly  y^^,  that  of  the 
borough  was  only  y^f^  (about  the  same  as  that  of  London). 

Migration, 
This  Table  P  enables  us  to  trace  the  course  u\  migration  of  the 
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people,  which,  as  we  know,  takes  place  from  the  country  into  the 
towns.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is 
not  disturbed  by  it.  Under  5  years  old,  for  example,  the  greatest 
yariation  is  from  an  excess  of  2  per  cent,  of  boys  in  Liverpool,  to  a 
deficiency  of  2  per  cent,  in  Bristol.  From  5  to  10  years  old  the 
limits  of  yariation  are  about  the  same.  But  at  10  to  15  years  old 
the  yariation  is  greater ;  being  from  an  excess  in  Liverpool  of  5  per 
cent,  of  boys,  to  a  deficiency  in  Leeds  of  6  per  cent.  At  15  to  20 
the  variation  again  enlarges ;  being  from  an  excess  of  1 5  per  cent,  of 
females  in  Bristol,  to  a  deficiency  of  5  per  cent,  in  Wolverhampton. 
The  yariation  reaches  its  maximum  at  20  to  25  years  old ;  being  from 
24  per  cent,  excess  of  females  in  Bristol,  to  2  per  cent,  deficiency  in 
Sheffield.  In  the  textile  towns,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  females  from  15  upwards,  the  largest  excess  being 
that  in  Manchester,  from  20  to  25  years  old. 

Li  Birmingham  (parish),  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  at  each  age 
is  nearly  that  of  Ehigland  and  Wales ;  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
town  where  the  excess  of  females  of  M  ages  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales.  Of  the  two  other  hardware  towns,  Sheffield 
has  more  males  than  females ;  and  Wolverhampton  has  the  same  but 
even  in  a  higher  proportion. 

Female  Servanie. 

The  vital  statistics  of  some  districts  are  much  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  female  servants  kept.  A  popular  periodical  lately  pointed 
out  that  in  Bath  one-fourth  of  all  the  women  were  in  service ;  that 
in  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  taking  men  and  women  together, 
three  out  of  five  were  in  service;  while  in  Bethnal  Green,  only 
5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  in  service.  Now  female  servants 
to  a  great  extent  come  into  towns  from  the  country ;  only  the  healthy 
ones  come ;  when  they  £ei11  ill,  they  often  return  to  the  country  to 
die.  They  swell  the  census,  but  many  of  their  deaths  fail  to  appear 
in  the  register  of  mortality. 

My  Table  P  enables  me  to  trace  the  course  of  the  immigration. 
I  will  compare  London  with  the  whole  country.  I  find  that  London 
has  a  female  excess  at  all  ages  of  13  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  for 
England.  Prom  birth  to  16  years  of  age,  the  difference  between 
London  and  England  is  small.  From  15  to  20  years  of  age,  there  is 
in  England  an  excess  of  females  of  2  per  cent. :  in  London  there  is 
an  excess  of  14  per  cent.  From  20  to  25  years  of  age,  there  is  in 
England  an  excess  of  females  of  12  per  cent.:  in  London  there  is  an 
excess  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  higher  ages,  this  variation  between 
England  and  London  gradually  diminishes,  though  at  every  age  up 
to  85  London  has  a  greater  excess  of  females  than  England  has. 
These  figures  confirm  the  statement  that  there  is  a  large  immigration 
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into  London  of  girls,  many  of  wfaom  return  to  the  coiintrj  in  l^ter 
life. 

If  we  torn  to  the  tables  of  mortality  we  find  a  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  many  of  these  young  wom^i  leave  London  to  die. 
The  recorded  female  death-rate  of  London  under  10  years  of  age  is- 
higher  than  that  of  England :  from  10  to  15  it  is  lower :  for  the 
ten  years  from  15  to  25  it  is  decidedly  lower :  for  the  ten  years  from 
25  to  85  it  is  lower :  after  85  it  is  higher  again.  That  is,  the  regis- 
tered deaths  in  London  sink  Tcry  much  at  those  ages  at  which  it  is 
believed  that  domestic  servants  retire  into  the  country  to  die. 

On  these  grounds  I  mabtain  that  the  mortality  of  the  male  popu- 
lation is  the  safer  test  of  the  healthiness  of  a  district. 

Affes  at  Death, 
My  Table  B  gives  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  in  the  different 
towns  take  place.  As  to  the  country  at  large,  the  figures  must 
modify  an  opinion  commonly  held  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and 
female  mortality.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  more  male  than 
female  deaths  on  the  whole ;  but  it  has  been  commonly  said  that 
from  puberty  to  middle  life,  females  die  faster  than  males.  This  ia 
nearly  true,  but  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  These  figures  show  that 
the  great  difference  between  the  sexes  is  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  ;• 
when  the  excess  of  female  deaths  is  1 1  per  cent.  From  20  to  25,  the 
figures  indicate  a  small  excess  of  tnah  deaths.  However  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  conclusive,  because  we  know  that  unmarried  women 
over  20  frequently  put  themselves  down  as  under  20 ;  and  that  thia 
inaccuracy  is  extensive  enough  to  be  decidedly  felt  in  the  census. 
If  then  we  take  the  hirger  division  of  20  to  85  years  old,  we  find  that 
during  these  fifteen  years,  the  male  and  female  deaths  are  just  equal. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  five  first  years  of  life  there  is  a  large 
excess  of  male  deaths ;  that  from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  the  male 
excess  is  very  small ;  that  from  10  to  15,  the  male  excess  is  decided  ; 
but  that  at  15  the  tide  turns,  and  that  until  20,  the  female  deaths 
are  largely  in  excess ;  that  from  20  to  85  the  male  and  female  deaths 
are  equal ;  that  after  85  the  male  deaths  are  again  in  excess. 

Causes  of  Death, 
Tables  T  and  V  give  the  causes  of  death.    There  is,  I  am  aware^ 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  classification  of  disease ; 
but  I  can  only  follow  that  which  I  find  in  this  report  of  the  Begis* 
trar-General. 

*  A  paper  bj  Mr.  Makeham,  in  "AMoranee  Magaziiie,"  Jainiary,  1866» 
pp.  306  and  811,  notices  the  lingular  fiust,  that  among  the  wuilm  of  ^  nifper 
claaaes,  **  from  the  age  of  16  to  Uie  age  of  28,  the  annual  rate  of  mortalitj^  rises 
'<  rapidlj,  from  about  8  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  1,000;  after  which  it  gradually 
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Cancer. 

Of  all  the  diseasoB  to  which  a  separate  column  is  assigned,  the 
one  I  presume,  about  which  there  cau  be  the  least  dispute  is  cancer. 
The  number  of  deaths  it  causes  is  small,  being  only  about  i  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths ;  but  it  is  twice  as  great  among  females  as  among  males. 

The  uniformity  of  the  number  in  different  places  is  remarkable. 
In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  io,cxx)  persons  Hying, 
2  males  and  4  females  die  of  cancer  each  year.  The  same  number 
of  2  males  and  4  females  die  of  it  each  year  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Wolverhampton.  In  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  there 
are  also  2  male  deaths,  but  5  instead  of  4  females ;  in  London  again, 
there  are  2  males,  but  6  females :  in  Bristol  there  are  no  less  than 
4  males  and  6  females.  Possibly  the  excess  in  these  towns  is  caused 
by  the  influx  to  the  hospitals  of  patients  from  a  wider  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  lately  held  in 
Leamington,  there  arose  a  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  cancer 
was  a  local  disease,  or  whether  it  was  a  result  of  an  ill  condition  of 
the  body.  If  it  were  a  result  of  ill  condition,  we  should  find  more  of 
it  in  an  unhealthy  place  than  in  other  places :  more  in  Liverpool 
than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  But  in  fact  we  find  that 
out  of  10,000  persons  living,  the  same  number  die  in  Liverpool  that 
die  in  the  whole  country. 

FroporHon  from  different  Cauees. 

Of  all  the  deafchs  that  occur  in  the  whole  country,  if  we  set  aside 
those  from  unspecified  ''  zymotic  diseases,"  the  highest  number  is 
that  of  lung  diseases,  viz.  14  out  of  100.  Brain  diseases  come  next, 
with  -^ :  then  phthisis  with  -jVir  >  ^^^^  disease  and  dropsy  ^^ ; 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  -^ ;  typhus  yfy ;  scrofula  yfy ;  stomach  and 
liver  disease  y^ ;  violent  deaths  y^  ^  ^  males,  and  jf^  as  to 
females. 

Lung  Disease  and  Phthisis. 

We  find  as  to  lung  disease,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  that  it 
prevails  more  among  males  than  females,  as  33  to  27.  Even  taking 
phthisis  with  lung  disease,  there  are  still  more  male  deaths  than 
female. 

The  fact  that  in  Birmingham  there  was  an  excess  of  male  deaths 
over  female  from  these  causes,  led  Dr.  Greenhow  to  conjecture  that 
the  peculiar  trades  of  the  town  injured  the  lungs  of  the  males  more 
than  those  of  the  females.  But  this  table  shows  us  that  the  male 
excess  from  lung  disease  in  Birmingham  is  no  greater  than  the  male 
excess  of  the  whole  country.  The  same  is  true  of  Sheffield  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  also  of  London.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Liver- 
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pool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  the  male  excess  though  considerable, 
is  lesRS  by  about  one-fourth  than  in  the  hardware  towns. 

Phthisis  alone. 

In  phthisis  there  is  through  the  whole  country  an  excess  of 
female  deaths  of  i  in  13,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. :  but  in  all  the  towns 
I  am  considering,  except  Wolverhampton,  there  is  an  excess  of  male 
deaths.  In  Birmingham  the  male  excess  is  no  less  than  one-fourth, 
and  in  London  it  is  even  one-third. 

If  we  put  lung  disease  and  phthisis  together,  as  Dr.  Greenhow 
did  in  his  well-known  paper  of  1868,  the  great  excess  of  male  over 
female  deaths,  does  seem  to  support  the  conjecture  as  to  the 
Birmingham  trades.  But  as  there  is  a  still  greater  excess  in  London 
and  in  Bristol,  where  the  predominant  occupations  are  altogether 
different,  and  as  no  excess  is  found  in  "Wolverhampton  (one  of  the 
hardware  towns),  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  male  excess  is 
owing  to  some  other  cause  which  is  common  to  the  great  towns 
generally. 

Yet  taking  the  two  sexes  together,  phthisis  prevails  less  in  several 
great  towns  than  elsewhere.  In  Birmingham  for  instance,  the  female 
deaths  from  phthisis  are  fewer  by  30  per  cent,  than  they  are  on  the 
average  of  the  country,  and  even  the  male  deaths  are  rather  fewer. 
The  worst  towns  in  this  respect  are  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  which  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  whole  country.  The  best 
is  Wolverhampton. 

Brain  Disease. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  cause  rather  more  deaths  than  even  phthisis. 
But  they  do  not  prevail  most  where  many  persons  would  have 
expected.  They  are  considerably  lower  in  London  than  in  the  whole 
country ;  they  are  very  high  in  Leeds,  and  decidedly  high  in  Sheffield. 
In  Birmingham  pnd  Liverpool  they  are  something  lower  than  even 
in  London. 

Seart  Disease  and  Dropsy. 

Heart  disease  and  dropsy  have  many  deaths  attributed  to  them ; 
but  fewer  in  the  great  towns  generally  than  in  the  country  at  large. 
London  approaches  the  general  rate  most  nearly. 

Cholera,  DiarrhoBa,  Dysentery. 

I  come  now  to  cholera  and  the  cognate  disorders :  diseases  which 
from  their  suddenness,  and  their  prevalence  at  certain  seasons, 
attract  public  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  deaths  firom 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  taken  together,  are  throughout  the 
country,  fewer  than  one-twentieth  of  all  deaths.    But  in  the  great 
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towns  they  are  far  more:  being  in  Lirerpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  £rom  one-eleventh  to  one-twelfth  of  all  the  deaths  in  those 
places  respectively.  They  are  fewer  in  London  and  Wolverhampton, 
and  in  Bristol  they  are  as  few  as  in  the  whole  country. 

Befu9e  Carted  away  in  London  and  Bristol. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  London  and  in  Bristol,  the  same 
old  custom  prevails,  of  carting  away  all  refuse  and  ashes,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  accumulate  for  months. 

Typhus. 

Typhus,  as  we  should  suppose,  is  more  fatal  in  the  great  towns 
than  in  the  country  generally.  The  worst  place  in  this  respect  is 
Wolverhampton ;  but  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  are  nearly  as  bad,  and 
Manchester  approaches  these  two.  Leeds  and  Birmingham  are  con- 
siderably better.  Bristol,  in  spite  of  its  narrow  streets  and  "  backs,'* 
stands  very  well ;  and  in  London  (the  whole  metropolis)  there  is 
rather  leas  typhus  than  in  the  whole  country.  Here  again  we  have 
London  and  Bristol,  with  their  frequent  scavengers,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

The  deaths  from  typhus  are  only  about  i  in  25  of  all  deaths. 

Scrofula,  Sfe. 

The  deaths  from  scrofula  and  its  cognate  diseases,  are  about  as 
many  as  those  from  typhus :  they  are  numerous  in  the  great  towns. 

The  worst  town  is  Leeds  with  a  number  not  very  far  from  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  country.  Liverpool  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Then  come,  in  order  of  demerit,  London,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and 
Bristol.  Birmingham  is  better  than  Bristol,  though  decidedly 
worse  than  the  whole  country.  Wolverhampton  is  actually  bett^ 
than  the  whole  country,  as  about  \^, 

Violent  Deaths. 
The  only  other  column  I  will  make  use  of,  is  that  of  deaths  by 
violence.  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  greatest  proportionate  number 
in  Bristol ;  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  registra- 
tion district  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  town,  and  includes  I  believe 
the  docks  and  the  "float."  Liverpool  is  the  next  worse;  then 
come  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds : 
London  and  Sheffield  have  the  smallest  number. 

Birmingham  Compared. 

If  then  we  compare  Birmingham  with  the  other  great  towns, 
we  find  that  as  to  deaths  from  lung-disease,  there  are  five  towns 
worse  than  Birmingham,  and  two  (London  and  Sheffield)  better: 
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that  as  to  phthisis,  five  towns  are  worse,  Leeds  is  the  same,  and 
Wolverhampton  is  better :  that  as  to  hrain-disease,  six  towns  are 
worse,  and  London  is  a  little  better :  that  as  to  cholera,  Sfc,  three 
towns  are  worse,  Sheffield  is  the  same,  and  three  towns  (London, 
Bristol  and  Wolverhampton)  are  better:  that  as  to  typhus,  five 
towns  are  worse,  while  London  and  Bristol  are  better :  that  as  to 
"  other  zymotic  diseases,"  four  towns  are  worse,  and  three  (London, 
Bristol  and  Leeds)  are  better :  that  as  to  scrofula,  &c.,  six  towns  are 
worse,  and  Wolverhampton  alone  is  better:  that  as  to  deaths  by 
violence,  four  towns  are  worse,  and  three  (London,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield)  are  better. 

Death-Bate  generally. 

As  regards  all  deaths  from  whatever  causes,  five  of  these  towns  are 
worse  than  Birmingham,  Bristol  is  about  the  same,  and  London 
(the  whole  metropolis)  appears  decidedly  better. 

Taking  Boroughs  instead  of  Districts. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  however,  the  figures  given  do  not 
indicate  the  mortality  of  the  entire  towns,  but  only  of  the  poor-law 
districts  known  by  the  names  of  the  towns.  The  borough  of  Bristol, 
«.y.,  contained  in  1861,  a  population  of  I54,cxx);  the  registration 
district  contains  only  66,000  (less  than  half),  though  there  is  not 
nearly  so  great  a  difference  in  the  other  towns.  If  we  take  the 
boroughs,  we  approach  much  nearer  to  the  natural  limits  of  the 
towns,  and  we  get  the  means  of  a  fairer  comparison  with  London,, 
of  which  the  boundaries  are  very  wide. 


Ten  Yeare*  Death-rate. 

Liver- 
pod. 

Man. 
Chester. 

Salford. 

Leeds. 

Bir- 
miugham. 

Bristol. 

HulL 

London. 

1.  In  registration"! 

districtfl J 

2.  In  bopoughe    ... 

33 
30 

3U 
29* 

28i 
26 

28 
26 

26* 
26 

26* 
23 

24* 
24 

23* 
23* 

London  and  Bristol, 

We  see  that  the  registration  district  of  Bristol  has  a  death-rate 
much  worse  than  that  of  London,  but  that  the  city  (or  borough)  of 
Bristol  has  a  death-rate  rather  better  than  that  of  London. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

Comparing  the  registration  districts,  Liverpool  is  much  worse 
than  Manchester :  comparing  the  boroughs,  there  is  little  difference 
between  them.  The  registration  district  of  Birmingham  has  the  same 
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death-rate  as  that  of  Bristol :   the  borough  of  Birmingham  has  a 
far  worse  death-rate  than  the  borough,  or  city,  of  Bristol. 

Other  Considerations. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  final  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  two  places.  A  fast 
increasing  place  has  many  children,  and  therefore  many  deaths ;  and 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  reasons  for  believing  that  comparing 
Birmingham  with  London,  a  part  of  the  Birmingham  mortality  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  It  has  been  proved  also,  that  the  deaths 
are  more  numerous  among  the  working  classes  than  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of 
children.  But  the  metropolis  has  a  far  greater  proportion  than  is 
found  in  Birmingham,  of  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

Another  diflference  arises  from  the  number  of  female  servants 
kept  in  one  place  and  in  another :  because  a  large  part  of  these,  go 
away  in  case  of  illness  and  die  elsewhere;  besides  that  they  are 
generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  more  than  average  healthiness. 
On  this  ground  I  contend  that  the  true  mortality  is  best  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  deaths  of  males.  In  some  cases,  the  situation  of 
workhouses,  and  hospitals,  modifies  the  returns. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  have  maintained 
in  another  paper,  and  I  still  maintain,  that  though  the  death-rate  of 
Birmingham  appears  in  the  register  as  yHit*  while  that  of  London 
appears  as  yf^,  the  true  death-rate  of  Birmingham  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  London. 
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Table  O. — PoptdaHon  of  the  Borough  of  BimUngham  and 


1 

2 
1801. 

8 

4 
1811. 

6 

6 

7 
1821. 

8 

9 

10 
1831. 

11 

Lncrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Census. 

Census. 

Lncrease. 

(>nt. 

Census. 

Increase. 

Cent. 

OnsuB. 

Increase. 

<S?t 

England    and  *> 

8.892.536 

10,164.256 

1,271,730 

14 

12.000,236 

1,835,980 

18 

18396,797 

1,896,561 

16 

Birroingliam      *> 

(boroneh)   ...] 

Shefflcld(boroQgIi 

WolverhamptonS 

(Parliamen- 

Manebestercitj  \ 
(ex.  Salford)  j 

70,670 

82,758 

12,083 

17 

101,722 

18,969 

28 

148,896 

42,264 

41 

46,765 

63,231 

7476 

16 

65,276 

",044 

23 

91,692 

26,417 

40 

80,584 

48,190 

12,606 

41 

58,011 

9,821 

35 

67.514 

14,503 

28 

76,788 

91,180 

14,34a 

19 

139,035 

37i905 

43 

187.022 

57,987 

45 

Leeds  (borough) 

58,162 

62,534 

9i372 

18 

83,796 

21,262 

84 

123,893 

39,597 

47 

Liverpool      *> 
(borough)   ...j 

82.295 

104,104 

21,809 

26 

138,854 

34,250 

88 

201,751 

63,397 

46 

London       (the) 
Metropolis)    j 

958,863 

1,138,815 

179.95a 

19 

1,378,947 

240,132 

22 

1,654.994 

276,047 

20 

Bristol  (city  or") 
borough) S 

61,168 

71,433 

10,280 

17 

85.108 

13,675 

19 

104,408 

19,300 

SS 

London  j 

1,379,270 

1,647.190 

267,920 

19 

2.035.248 

388,058 

34 

8,574,670 

539,512 

27 

Totidsexeludittpl 
London  ) 

420,407 

608,875 

87,968 

SI 

656.801 

147,926 

39 

919,676 

263465 

40 

Tablb  p.— Otrf  0/ 

every  1,000  Persons 

of  both  Sexes  taken 

1 

2 
All  Ages. 

8 
Under 
5  Years. 

4 
6  to  10. 

5 
10  to  15 

6 
15  to  SO 

England  and  Walea {Jf; 

487 
513 

68 
67 

§ 

53 
52 

48 
49 

Excess  or  defideney  of  females,  per  cent  

+51 

-1*5 

c 

-2 

+  2 

Bfarminghara {J 

489 
5" 

72 
72 

g 

52 

50 

48 

50 

Excess  or  deficiency  of  females,  per  cent 

+4-3 

0 

+2 

-4 

+4 

Sheffield {f 

502 
498 

^ 

61 
62 

51 
50 

46 

Excess  or  deftdeucy  of  females,  per  cent. 

-•8 

+  1 

+  1-5 

-2 

0 

Wolverhampton   Jjf ' 

507 
493 

U 

63 
63 

53 
52 

47 
45 

Excess  or  dcfidency  of  females,  per  cent 

-2-8 

-1 

0 

-2 

-5 

Manchester  ■{  J; 

JS 

f7 
67 

55 

55 

Ji 

46 
51 

Excess  or  deftdency  of  females,  per  cent 

+  10 

0 

0 

0 

+  10 

^ {?• 

480 
520 

66 
67 

57 
57 

46 
49 

46 
51 

Excess  or  defidency  of  females,  per  cent 

+  77 

+  1 

0 

+6 

+10 

Li«n>ool   , {^: 

4^ 
508 

§ 

53 
52 

47 
45 

U 

Excess  or  defidency  of  females,  per  cent 

+3-1 

-2 

—2 

-5 

+a 

London  |  Jf 

466 
534 

u 

53 
54 

J2 

43 

50 

Excess  or  deficiency  of  females,  per  cent 

+  12-8 

0 

+  2 

+2 

+  14 

Bristol    i*"* 

463 

537 

60 
61 

5» 
52 

51 

46 
54 

Excess  or  defidency  of  females,  per  cent  

+  13  8 

+2 

+  2 

-4 

+  15 
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13              13             14 
1841. 

16               16             17 
1851. 

18               19             20 
1861. 

21 

Increase 

per  Cent. 

from 

18()1  to 

1861. 

23 

CfUDS. 

Increose. 

Increase 
Cent. 

Censiu. 

Increase. 

Increase 
per 
Cent. 

Census. 

Increase. 

Increase 
(£nt. 

Popnlation,  1861 

Population,  1801 

1M14,146 

188.922 
111,091 

98,246 

242,988 
152,074 
286.487 

1M417 
125446 

2,017.351 

38.936 
19.399 

25,731 

55,961 
28,681 
84,736 

293423 
20,738 

14 

27 
21 

88 

80 
23 
43 

18 

20 

17,927,609 

232.841 
136.310 

119,748 

816,213 
173,370 
375,955 

2,362,236 

137,328 

2,013,461 

49,919 
24.219 

26,503 

73,230 
20,196 
89.468 

413.819 
12,182 

13 

27 
22 

28 

30 
13 
31 

21 

10 

30,066,221 

296.076 
185,172 

147.670 

357,979 
207,165 
443.938 

3,803,989 

164,093 

2.138.615 

63,235 
49.802 

27,922 

41.766 
34.895 
67,983 

441.753 
16.765 

12 

27 
87 

23 

13 
20 
18 

19 

12 

126 

319 

305 

382 

366 
290 

440 

192 
152 

<•        2-26 
(.times  as  largo 

419 
4*06 

4-83 

4*66 
8-90 
6-40 

2-92 

2*62 

8442,865 
1,198,948 

567,605 
274.182 

22 
80 

3,851,901 
1,489.665 

709.536 
295,717 

28 
26 

4,696.082 
1,792,093 

744,121 
302,368 

19 
20 

233 
326 

3-33 
4-26 

TOGETHER,  tke  foZlototng  are  the  number  Utfing  in  1861  at  each  Age, 

7 
»to25 

8                       9                       10                      11                       12                       13 
Ten  Years  in  each  Column. 

14 
85  and 

26  to  85. 

36  to  46. 

46  to  55. 

66  to  66. 

65  to  76. 

76  to  85. 

upwards.^ 

% 

70 
78 

67 
61 

42 
44 

28 
30 

16 
18 

6 

7 

,* 

+  12 

4-10 

+6i 

+4* 

+7 

+20 

+  29 

+  60 

49 
54 

79 
83 

68 
61 

89 
41 

22' 
24 

9 
11 

3 
3 

\ 

+  10 

4-5 

+8 

+  6 

+8 

+  18 

+33 

+50 

% 

83 

80 

63 
59 

40 
39 

22 
23 

9 
12 

2 
3 

0 

\ 

-2 

-4 

-7 

-8 

+4 

+25 

+33 

200 

46 
46 

77 
76 

64 
66 

41 
39 

24 
22 

11 
11 

3 

4 

1 

0 

-1 

-U 

-6 

-9 

0 

+26 

+70 

% 

77 
91 

59 
67 

42 
46 

23 

27 

9 
12 

\ 

0 

\ 

L   +21 

+15 

+12 

+  9 

+  15 

+  25 

+  50 

+200 

49 

55 

78 
85 

69 
64 

42 
46 

25 
23 

10 
13 

2 
4 

0 

\ 

+11 

+  8 

+8 

+  9 

+11 

+  28 

+50 

+200 

51 
55 

+8 

85 
98 

68 
70 

46 
44 

23 

24 

7 
9 

^    2 
3 

0 

+9 

+3 

-5 

+  8 

+22 

+33 

+  200 

44 
55 

76 
91 

61 
70 

41 

47 

S3 
SO 

11 
16 

3 
5 

.* 

+» 

+16 

+  18 

+  13 

+  23 

+31 

+40 

+50 

42 
55 

71 
85 

68 
68 

42 
60 

26 
34 

13 
21 

4 
8 

4 

+24 

+16 

+  13 

+  16 

+24 

+43 

+50 

+70 
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Tablb  Q.— FtteZ  SMi8tic$  of  tome  of  the  Principal  CUies  and  Towns  of  England 

Journal,"  June^  1804, 


^^ 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

PopulaUon, 

in 
Thousands, 

1861, 

Municipal, 

by  the 

Census, 

Population, 

in 
Thousands, 
1861, 
by  the 
Registrar- 
General, 
23.323,fcc. 

Districts,  Towns,  be. 

Number 
of  Acres  to 

100 
.Persons 
according 

to 
Registrar- 
General, 
28,6,8m;. 

Increase 

of 
Popuh&tion 
percent. 

in 
10  Years, 
Registrar- 
General, 
33,  IW. 

Number 

of 
Persons 
ina 
House 
by  the 
Census. 

Death- 

rate, 

Male  and 

Female, 

1841-60, 

to 
1,000  of 
Population, 
Registrar- 
General, 
18,  194. 

Death-rate, 
Male  and 
Female, 
1861-60, 
to  1,000  of 
Population, 
Registrar- 
General, 
38,330. 

Mate 
Dcftth-rate, 

1851-00. 
to  1,000  of 

Registrar- 
General 
33.318, 

and 
CensoSk 

194. 

20,066 

20,o66 

England  and  Wales 

186-00 

11-93 

5-37 

22-a8 

22-24 

23-05 

— 

213 

Birmingliam  parish, 

1-26 

22-23 

5-01 

26-16 

26-51 

28-05 

296 

— 

n          borongli 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25-20 

26-41 

13 

i6 

Edgbaston 

_ 



. 

__ 

14-90 

17-33 

„         parish.... 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

185 

^128 

"7 

Sheffield 

8-21 
42-47 

24-44 
21-83 

4-87 
5-17 

26-65 
27-14 

28-45 
27-61 

29-51 
28-45 

61 

Wolyerhampton    .... 

889 

244 

Manchester    „...„.... 

6-18 

6-81 

5-69 

33-08 

31-48 

33-^5 

— 

-{ 

andl 
Chorlton , 

— 

— 

5-61 

30-69 

28-60 

— 

102 

105 
ii8 

270 

Salford  

4-58 

1-79 

•581 
land/ 

20-35 
1611 

4-07 

5-36 
4-64 

7-28 

27-65 
39-" 

26-00 
27-72 

33*29 

27-66 
29-43 

35-23 

207 

Leeds 

444 

Liverpool  parish    < 

— 

' 

„      and  West! 
Derby 

— 

— 

6-75 

34*95 

— 

— 

112 

2,804 

London 

2-79 

18-70 

7-80 

24*55 

23-77 

25-70 

66 

Bristol  district  

2-79 

•47 

6-53 

28-60 

26-71 

29*68 

154 

— 

„      borough 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Clifton    

— 

— 

— 

— 

17-50 

21-15 

Digit 

zed  by  VnC 

)ogle 
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^irmingkam  and  other  tarffe  ToumM. 


lOff 


in  the  Two  DMda^  1841-50  and  1861-60.    Taim  prineipalfy  from  the  ^  Statistical 
and  January,  1865. 


10 

11 

IS 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17              18              19 

Exeeai 

of 

Vtanales 

orer 

Maks 

percent, 

IMU 

Census, 

192. 

Male 
Death-rate 

nnder 
1  Year  to 

1,000 

Births. 

Registrar. 

General; 

xirtoxxiii, 

and 
xxiii,196. 

Male 
Death-rate 

orerl 
and  under 
6  Years 
(Total  of 
Fonr 
Years). 

Male 
Death-rate 

from 

Birth  to 

nnder 

6  Years. 

(FiTe 

Years.) 

Proportion 
of  Male 

Death-rate 
nnderl 

to  General 
Male 

Death-rate. 

Nnmbtr 
of  Male 
Deaths  in 
the  4  Years 
orer  1  and 
nnder  6,  in 
Proportion 

to 
100  Male 
Deaths 
nnderl. 

Ten  Years* 

Births  to 

100 

Married 

Women 

from  80  to 

46  Years 

Old. 

Of  100  Persons 

Matried  in  188S.  there 

Signed  their  Names, 

Men  and 
Women 
together. 

Men  only. 

only. 

6-25 

i6i 

«o5 

266 

7-00 

65 

299 

72 

76 

67 

4-65 

189 

140 

3»9 

6-74 

74 

813 

69 

74 

63 

5-61 

—      ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44-60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67-20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•97 

196 

»5« 

347 

6-64 

77 

814 

66 

74 

67 

Jminua 
12-98 

}    20s 

153 

356 

7H 

75 

848 

55 

60 

40 

10-96 

Z20 

168 

388 

6-54 

.  7<J 

800 

69 

82 

65 

U-63 

205 

156 

361 

— 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12-42 

198 

HS 

343 

ri6 

73 

806 

62 

74 

40 

• 

6-89 

206 

146 

35» 

TOO 

71 

298 

68 

69 

67 

806 

240 

227 

467 

6'Si 

95 

262 

67 

76 

68 

6-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—    - 

■  —  ■■ 

■  — 

— 

14-48 

161 

137 

298 

6-26 

85 

270 

86 

90 

83 

16-00 

177 

136 

313 

5-96 

76 

276 

78 

83 

74 

28*18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78-60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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T^LA^-^Amma  Ikath-raU  at  each  Age  to  10 j:m  Mala  and  10 fi(K>  Female  qf  the 

Females  eeparatefy.    (From  Registrar- 


1 

9 

Under 
STetnOld. 

S 
6  to  10. 

4 
10  to  16. 

S 

16  to  20. 

f 
20  to  25. 

Sn^and  and  Watef  {  J^' 

724 
6*7 

85 
84 

49 
51 

67 
74 

88 
85 

Exoeas  of  male  deatha,  per  cent. 

15 

I 

4 

minus  11 

3i 

BinninfffiAin  pftrifh   ,,„„„„„  ■ 

1,003 
887 

103 
99 

50 
49 

66 

79 
74 

U 

4 

2 

minus  2 

7 

Sheffield « -[  y* 

i,o5» 
95* 

119 
117 

61 

47 

87 
75 

92 
90 

Bxoesi  of  male  deatlis,  per  oent. 

11 

2 

30 

16 

a 

WolyerhamptoQ. «......-{  y* 

I,10i 

994 

102 
92 

56 
49 

It 

78 
84 

Excesa  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

II 

11 

H 

10 

minus  7 

Manchester  (ex.  Salford)  ....|y' 

1,238 
1,107 

128 

122 

57 
56 

;} 

lOI 

95 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

12 

5 

2 

8 

6 

1,089 
966 

too 

96 

62 

55 

81 

73 

94 

88 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent 

13 

4 

13 

11 

7 

Liverpool    « {  ^' 

1,374 
1,265 

146 
'43 

58 
59 

82 
7* 

n9 
95 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

9 

2 

14 

25 

London -|  ^  * 

831 
729 

97 
92 

45 
41 

62 
54 

83 
65 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

H 

5 

10 

15 

28 

Bristol .^....  {  ^' 

951 
812 

116 

lOI 

70 
61 

85 
74 

104 
80 

Excess  of  male  deaths,  per  cent. 

17 

25 

15 

13 

30 
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9am  Ag^  in  Birwnngham  and  Seven  Mer  Poob  Law  Districts  (1851-60),  Malet  and 
General's  Sapplement  to  Report  xxv.) 


7 

8 

9                   10 
TtiTeiin. 

11 

13 

18 

85 
andvpwdi. 

14 

25  to  86. 

85  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

55  to  65. 

66  to  75. 

76  to  86. 

AUAgei. 

96 
99 

125 
12X       • 

180 
152 

808 
270 

658 

687 

1,467 
1,843 

8,101 
2,896 

130 
»"3 

mimu  3 

8 

12 

14 

11 

9 

7 

8 

101 
98 

160 
137 

259 
191 

458 
852 

968 

784 

1,979 
1,744 

8389 
8,454 

280 
250 

8 

18 

•    86 

80 

22 

18 

18 

11 

108 
106 

144 
140 

254 
196 

469 
868 

968 
822 

2,059 
1,636 

8,400 
8,860 

»95 
*74 

minofl  5 

8 

80 

27 

18 

26 

minus  12 

88 

91 
97 

136 

128 

210 
160 

867 
292 

746 
662 

1,676 
1,656 

2,660 
2,284 

a84 
»67 

minus  6 

7 

81 

26 

18 

1 

16 

6 

129 
123 

203 
174 

317 
272 

627 

448 

1,007 
842 

1.963 
1,661 

4,425 
8,078 

336 
295 

6 

17 

17 

17 

20 

18 

44 

>4 

112 
116 

169 
189 

246 
196 

472 
372 

929 

776 

2,133 
1,686 

8,842 
8,122 

294 
261 

mintis  3 

22 

25 

27 

20 

84 

28 

12 

160 
187 

229 

188 

881 
269 

536 
465 

1,068 
851 

1,986 
1,669 

2,833 
2,929 

35a 

3'4 

17 

22 

23 

15 

25 

26 

minus  8 

12 

105 
87 

168 
128 

247 
180 

424 
333 

852 
696 

1.719 
1.496 

8,144 

2,889 

257 
218 

21 

28 

87 

27 

22 

16 

9 

18 

142 

97 

196 
142 

296 
191 

440 
806 

818 
625 

1,731 
1,454 

8,824 
2,442 

297 
Hi 

46 

88 

55 

44- 

81 

18 

86 

*3 
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Saegant— 0«  the  Vital  Statittics  rf  [Mar. 

Table  S. — Excess  of  the  Deathrrate  at  each  Age^ 


Binningham  parish  .^.•1 
Sheffield ^.  | 

WoIyerhamptoxL ^.  4 

MsncheBter    (ex.    Sal-  f 
ford)    1 

Leeds < 

Liyerpool \ 

London A 

Bristol ., / 


3 

S 

4 

( 

6 

7 

Sex. 

Under 
SYean. 

6  to  10. 

10  to  16. 

16  to  20. 

20  to  25. 

Perent. 

Perent. 

Perent. 

Perent 

Perent 

K. 

39 

21 

2 

-3 

—  10 

K 

4» 

18 

-4 

—  II 

-13 

K. 

45 

40 

24 

30 

5 

P. 

^5* 

39 

-8 

I 

6 

M. 

5* 

20 

14 

-4 

II 

7. 

59 

10 

-4 

—  22 

—  I 

M. 

71 

51 

16 

»5 

15 

V. 

77 

.     45 

10 

5 

12 

M. 

50 

18 

*7 

21 

7 

P. 

54 

H 

8 

—  I 

4 

M. 

90 

72 

18 

22 

35 

P. 

lOZ 

70 

15 

-3 

12 

M. 

>5 

15 

-8 

-8 

-6 

P. 

16 

10 

-20 

-i7 

—  22 

M. 

31 

4« 

43 

»7 

18 

P. 

30 

20 

20 

0 

-6 

Tablb  T.^Annual  Death-raie  fnm  Differed  Couhs  to 


England  and  Wales  , 
Birmingham  (pariah), 

Sheffield „„ 

Wolrerhampton. , 

Manchester , 

Leeds , 

Liyerpool    

Iiondon  ....m.. m...... 

Bristol    


9 

Sex. 


M. 
P. 

M. 
P. 

K. 
P. 

M. 
P. 

M. 

P. 

K. 
P. 

M. 
P. 

M. 
P. 

K. 
P. 


AU 
Cansee. 


230 
213 

280 
250 

295 
274 

284 
267 

336 
»95 
294 
261 

35» 
314 

*57 
218 

297 
241 


Typhos. 


9 
9 

10 
11 

14 
12 

14 
14 

18 
12 

11 
11 

14 
18 

9 
8 

10 
9 


Cholera, 
Diarrbcoa, 

and 
Dysentery. 


11 
10 

23 
21 
21 
23 

18 
18 

26 
22 

24 
21 

80 
28 

16 
14 

14 


Other 
Zymotic 
Diaeaaea. 


31 

28 

41 
88 

43 
46 

41 
42 

46 
42 

35 
34 

63 
50 

40 
84 

88 
82 


7 
Cancer. 


2 
4 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 

2 
6 

4 
6 


8 
Phthiais. 


26 
28 

30 

34 
30 

23 

25 

38 
3<5 

30 
26 

41 
39 

33 

as 

3^ 
29 
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(b  Comtponding  Death-rate  of  EHglandami  Wdtt, 


r 

8 

9 

10                     11 
Tftn  Tcari. 

13 

\% 

U 

85 

and  upwards. 

IS 

25  to  35. 

85  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

55  to  65. 

65  to  75. 

75  to  85. 

AUAget. 

Feroit 

5 
-1 

Percnt. 
80 
13 

Percnt. 
44 
26 

Percnt. 
49 
84 

Percnt 
46 
88 

Percnt 
85 
80 

Percnt 
25 
19 

Percnt 

22 

17 

1 
9 

15 
16 

41 
28 

52 
86 

48 
40 

40 
22 

10 
88 

28 

»9 

-2 

9 
6 

17 
5 

19 
8 

14 
15 

7 
16 

-14 
-21 

»3 

84 
24 

62 
44 

76 
80 

71 
66 

54 
48 

83 
24 

42 
6 

46 

38 

17 
17 

85 
15 

87 
29 

53 
88 

42 
82 

45 
18 

24 
8 

28 
22 

67 
38 

88 
55 

84 
77 

74 
65 

63 
45 

85 

17 

-9 

1 

53 
47 

9 

-12 

80 
6 

87 
18 

88 

2;^ 

80 
19 

17 
11 

1 
0 

12 

2 

h- 

48 
-2 

67 
17 

64 
26 

48 
13 

25 

7 

18 
8 

7 
-16 

29 

>3 

] 

10,000  Male$  and  10,000  FmaUt  Livinff,  from  ] 

1861  to  1860. 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

16 

16 

Seioftria,Ti»bee. 

M«cnteric^ 

tnd 

Hydrocephalns. 

DiMttMOf 

Brain. 

Diseaaes 

of  Heart  and 

Dropay. 

Diseaaea 

of 
Lunga. 

Biaeasea 

of 

Stomach  and 

Liver. 

Diseaaea 

of 
Kidneya. 

Tident 
Deatha. 

Other 

9 
7 

80 
25 

12 
13 

33 
27 

10 
10 

II 

4 

43 
46 

11 
8 

29 
23 

12 
12 

52 
43 

10 
11 

14 
8 

4» 
43 

9 

42 
84 

10 
12 

50 
41 

11 
11 

n 

4 

4» 
47 

8 
7 

84 
31 

12 
12 

55 
45 

10 
10 

18 
6 

46 
51 

12 
9 

44 
84 

11 
13 

58 
60 

10 
10 

18 
8 

53 
53 

16 
'3 

47 
87 

12 
14 

57 
48 

11 
12 

13 

5 

36 
36 

16 
12 

87 
80 

12 
12 

67 
58 

11 
11 

8 
2 

21 
8 

44 
47 

9 

28 
22 

13 
12 

45 
37 

10 
10 

4 

2 

II 

4 

3* 
35 

12 
8 

85 

27 

14 
16 

54 
48 

10 
11 

6 
2 

»3 
7 

40 
39 
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1 

3 
Sac. 

8 

4 

Cholera, 
Diarrhosa, 

and 
Dysentexy. 

6 

other 
Zymotie 
Diieaaes. 

6 
CancK. 

7 
Phthtoia. 

- 

England  and  Wales  «..| 
Birmingham  pariah  ^,A 
Sheffield  ••..••..u..........*..  < 

Wolverhampton «..  - 

Mandieefcer................^..  | 

Leeds  ....M { 

Xayeipool    ...„ ^^A 

London  ^.^m...^..^.....  • 
Bristol...., j 

V. 

K. 

y. 

X. 

?. 

K. 

H. 
V. 

M. 
T. 

M. 
V. 

P. 

Percnt 
8-9 
4-2 

8-6 
4-4 

4-7 
4-4 

4-9 
6-2 

8-8 
41 

3-7 
4*2 

4-0 
41 

8-5 
8-6 

8-4 
8-7 

Percnt 
4-8 
4-7 

8-8 
8-4 

71 
8*4 

6-3 
6-7 

7-7 
7-4 

8-2 
8-0 

8-5 
9-0 

6-2 
6-4 

4-7 
50 

Percnt 
13-6 
18-1 

14-6 
15-2 

14-6 
16*4 

14-4 
15-6 

13-6 
14-2 

11-9 
13-0 

151 
160 

15*6 
16-6 

12-8 
13-3 

Percnt 

•87 
1-9 

•71 
a' 

•68 

1-82 

•7 
I' 5 

'59 
1-35 

•68 
1-53 

•57 
1-27 

•78 
a-8 

I '34 
•74 

Percnt 

11*3 
13-1 

10-7 
9-6 

11-5 

IC 

8-1 
9-4 

"•3 
12-a 

lo'a 

lO-Q 

II-6 
12-4 

12-8 

"•5 
ia*i 

12* 
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OoMie,  to  Deaths  /ram  all  Caiues  (1851-(K)). 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

U 

16 

SerafigJa,  Tabes, 

HeteDterie% 

and 

BiMaMof 
Brain. 

Diseaflet 

of 

Heart  and 

Drop^^ 

Diteaset 

of 
Lnngi. 

Diseaaea 

of 

Stomadiand 

Lirer. 

Diseaaet 

of 
Kidn<7i. 

YkAaA 
Deatha. 

Other 
Ctasef. 

Percnt. 

Percnt 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Perent 

Percnt. 

3*9 
3*3 

18- 

11-7 

6*2 
61 

14-8 
12-7 

4*8 

4-7 

1-8 
•5 

4-6 
1-9 

i8-7 
21-6 

3-9 
3*a 

10-4 
9-2 

4*8 
4-8 

18-6 
17-2 

8*6 

4-4 

1-5 

•8 

5- 
3*» 

15* 
17'* 

4'4 
3*3 

14-2 
12-4 

8-4 

4-4 

17- 
16- 

3-7 
4* 

•4 

3*7 
»4 

14-2 
I7-I 

z-8 
r6 

12-0 
11-6 

4*3 
4-5 

19-4 
16-8 

8-6 
8-7 

•7 

•4 

6-3 

2*2 

i6-2 
I9-I 

y6 
yi 

131 
11-6 

8-8 

4*4 

17-2 
16-9 

8- 
8-4 

1-2 
•7 

• 

5*4 
a*7 

15-8 
i8-o 

5*4 

5-0 

160 
14-2 

4- 

6-4 

19-8 
18*4 

8-7 
4-6 

1- 
•4 

4-4 
1-9 

12*2 

13-8 

4-5 
•8 

10-5 
9-ft 

8-4 

8-8 

181 
18-6 

81 
8-5 

•9 
•6 

6' 

*'5 

"•5 
15- 

41 

10-9 
10-1 

51 
6-6 

17-5 
17-0 

8*9 
4-6 

1-6 
•9      , 

4'3 
1-8 

1 2*4 

i6'o 

4-0 
3*3 

11-8 
11-2 

4-7 
6-6 

18-2 
17-8 

8-4 

4*6 

2- 

•8 

7*7 
2-9 

lys 

i6-2 
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Statistics  of  Metbofolxtait  and  Pbotikcial  GI-EinEBAL 
Hospitals  for  1864r. 

This  return,  tbougb  far  from  oomplete,  is  issued  io  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  in  the  Beport  for  1863,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Society  in  December  last ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  promise, 
made  at  the  same  time,  to  publish  the  facts  relating  to  the  year  1865 
in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  may  be  fulfilled. 

The  Statistical  Society,  howeyer,  though  prepared  to  carry  out 
its  part  of  the  engagement  entered  into  at  the  meetiiig  held  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1861,  is  dependent,  for  the  completion 
of 'the  programme  then  put  forward,  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  several  hospitals. 

On  comparing  the  reports  for  the  four  years  1861-64,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  co-operation  is  becoming  year  by  year  less  complete. 
In  the  Beport  for  1863,  it  was  stated  that  no  returns  had  been 
received  from  the  University  College  Hospital,  the  Middlesex,  or  the 
Great  Northern ;  to  this  list,  for  the  year  1864?,  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  and  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  must  be  added. 

Nevertheless,  the  detailed  information  received  from  nine  metro- 
politan and  ten  provincial  hospitals  must  be  considered  as  aa 
acceptable  addition  to  our  hospital  statistics. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  established  by  these  figures  is  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  ^prevailing  in  the  hospitsds  of  London  during 
the  year  1864 ;  the  returns  from  provincial  hospitals  showing  also 
an  increase  of  mortality,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

When  the  facts  for  the  year  1865  shall  be  printed,  it  may  be 
possible  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  for  the  five  years 
embraced  in  the  returns,  some  general  truths,  or  hospital  constants, 
admitting  of  application  in  all  future  researches  respecting  the  true 
causes  of  mortality  in  hospitals. 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  held  at  Guy's  Hospital,  June  21st, 
1861,  are  again  appended  in  an  abbreviated  form. ' 

1.  That  the  metropolitan  hospitals  should  adopt  one  nnifbrm  system  of 
registration  of  patients. 

2.  That  at  every  metropolitan  hospital,  there  he  kept  one  or  more  books,  which 
shall  comprise  the  following  particalars  relating  to  the  patients : — the  Age,  Sex, 
Sodal  Relation  (Mar.,  Single,  Wid.),  Occapation,  Name  of  Disease,  or  Ii\]ury,  Date 
of  Admission  and  Discharge,  Besalt,  Days  in  Hospital,  and  a  column  for  remarks. 

8.  That  those  hospitals  which  have  not  yet  adopted  a  system  of  registration 
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embracing  the  above  particalara,  are  recommended  to  employ  a  register  book  con- 
taining  all  the  annexed  particnlora  in  printed  oolmnns  :— 

Number  of  Patienta. 

Date  of  Admiuion. 

Kame. 

Beaidenee  (Street  and  Pariah). 

Medical  Officer. 

Ward. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

8oe.Belat.(M.S.W.) 

Oocnpation. 

Name  of  Diaeaae  or  Ii^wj. 

Date  of  Discharge. 

Beanlt. 

Days  in  HospitaL 

Remarfca. 

And  that  the  first  set  of  headings  commendng  with  **  Knmber,''  and  terminating 
¥rith  **  Ward,"  be  printed  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  that  the  remminder  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  page  of  the  reg^er;  and  aJso  that  each  page  of  the  roister 
book  be  ruled  to  contain  either  26,  60,  or  100  horizontal  lines^  each  line  to  give 
the  particnlarB  of  an  individnal  case. 

4.  That  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  column  of  the  register  book  headed  Disease 
or  Injury,  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  be  adopted,  with 
the  additions  contained  in  the  forms  submitted  by  Miss  Nightingale  to  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Congress. 

6.  That  the  Council  of  the  8ta(ittic€U  Society  baring  kindly  undertaken  to 
publish  in  their  Journal  some  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals, 
if  prorided  annually  with  the  necessary  information,  the  authorities  of  the  several 
meteopolitan  hospitals  be  requested,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  draw  up  and 
communicate  to  that  Sociefy  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  fbr  the 
year ;  sudi  summary  to  comfttise  the  data  tabulated  in  the  manner  represented  on 
the  accompanying  form. 

6.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  metropolitan  hospitals, 
that  it  will  be  of  great  public  advantage  if  they  will  also  publish  annually  a  full 
report  of  the  statistics  of  disease  treated  within  the  hospital,  fi^owing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar-General 
and  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  third  resolution. 

7.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  in 
every  hospital  an  officer  charged  specially  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
regirtration  of  patients. 
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BCBTBOPOIilTAN 
Table  h^Oeneral  RewUs.    {No  diMtinaion 


Hospital. 


Remaimng 

\st  January f 

1864 


Admitted 

during 
the  Tear. 


TotaL 


Bitcliarged 

Well  or 

Convalesoeut 


Rdlered. 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Q-uy's  

St.  Thomas's  (temporary).... 

London    

St.  George's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  College    

University  

Royal  Free 

Charing  Cross     

Metropolitan  Free 

Great  Northern 

Totals  (so  far  at! 
returned) J 


No. 
553 
526 
200 
385 
275 


144 
153 
115 


87 


2,438 


No. 
5,543 
4,985 
1,884 
4,234 
4,019 


1,802 
1,858 
1,362 


1,405 


No. 
6,096 

2,084 
4,619 
4,Z94 


1,946 
2,011 
M77 


1,492 


27,092 


a9i530 


No. 
4,324 
2,538 
1,122 
1,908 
1,382 


1,027 

1,651 

620 


772 


15,344 


No. 

1,504 

442 

1,628 

2,140 

468 
838 

481 


7,001 


Tablb  U.— Medical  and  Surgical 

Medical  Wards. 

Hospital. 

Eemaininff 

1st  January^ 

1864. 

Admitted 
during 
the  Year. 

ToteL 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Bemmnimf 
lit  Jattmary, 

St.  Bartholomew's .... 
GuVs  

No. 
218 
216 

86 
109 
116 

64 
70 

21 

No. 
2,043 
1,921 

876 
1,156 
1,832 

876 
770 

338 

No. 
2,261 
i>i37 

962 
1,265 
1,948 

940 
840 

359 

No. 

1,647 

1,652 

747 

986 

1,602 

735 
624 

286 

No. 

401 

290 

137 

167 

229 

137 
151 

52 

No. 
213 
195 
78 
112 
117 

68 
65 

22 

St.Thomafl's  (tempy.) 
liondon 

St.  Gborare's    

Middlesex   

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King's  CoUege   

University 

Boyal  Free 

Cliaring  Cross 

Metropolitan  Free  .... 
Ghreat  JJorthem 

Totals  (so  far'] 
a*  returned)  J 

900 

9,812 

10,712 

8,278 

1,664 

870 

m 
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HOSPITALS,  1864. 

0/  Sea;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Caiu.) 


UordieTed. 

Diflcharged 

for 

Special  Reawnt. 

Died. 

Semaining 

1st  January, 

1866. 

Brought 

in 

Bead. 

Hoq>itaL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

800 

419 

91 

19 

118 

816 
61 

284 

617 
480 
236 
445 
844 

540 
509 
189 
885 
310 

21 
12 

4 
17 

St  Bartholomew's 

au/s 

St.Thomas*s(tempy.) 

London 

St.  George's 

22 
121 

71 
60 

202 
197 
206 

151 
163 
123 

5 

4 
9 

Middlesex 
St.  Mai^s 
Westminster 
King's  College 
University 

27 

15 

102 

89 

6 

Boyal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Ghreat  Northern 

1,117 

766 

2,829 

2,469 

78 

fTotals  (so  far  m 
\     returnsd) 

CoiCi,  withonU  didinetum  of  Sm. 


Surgical  Wards. 

Rtwudninff 

1st  Jammarf, 

1864. 

Admitted 
dorinff 
the  Year. 

Tbtal. 

DiMbarged. 

Died. 

BewuuMng 

1st  Januarf, 

1866. 

HoepiUL 

No. 
335 
810 
114 
276 
159 

80 
45 

66 

No. 
8,500 
8,064 
1,008 
3,078 
2,187 

926 
592 

1,061 

No. 

3»835 
3.374 

1,122 

3»354 
a,346 

i,oo6 

1,127 

No. 
3,292 
2,870 

908 
2,808 
2,088 

853 
524 

1,010 

No. 
216 
190 
108 
278 
115 

70 
55 

50 

No. 
327 
314 
111 
273 
193 

83 
58 

67 

St.  Bartholomew's 

GhiVs 

St.Thomas's(tem.) 

London 

St.  Gteorge's 

Middlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  College 
University 

Eoyal  Free 
Cluuing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Chreat  Northern 

1,885 

15,416 

i6,8oi 

14,298 

1,077 

1,426 

fTotals  (90 far  at 
\    returned) 
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Table  III. — Average  Number  of  PatieiUi  and  Mean  Residence. 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

^  Surgical  Cases. 

Hoipital. 

Avemgc  Nttmbcr 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 

Average  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi. 
dence. 

Arerage  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Re«. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males.  Temalea. 

l-otal 

dence. 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guy*8     

No. 
291 
296 

242 
167 

82 
59 

38 

No. 
267 
201 

127 
138 

65 
50 

44 

No. 

497 
i86 

369 
300 

H7 
109 

82 

Days. 
32 
33 
37 
32 
31 

30 
23 

No. 
105 
105 

61 
58 

29 
29 

9 

No. 

108 

93 

49 
63 

36 
33 

10 

No. 
198 

no 
121 

64 
62 

19 

Days. 
31 
34 

36 
26 

27 
24 

No. 
185 
191 

181 
109 

53 
30 

29 

No. 
150 
108 

78 
70 

29 
17 

34 

No. 

335 
299 

259 

179 

82 
47 

63 

32 

St.  Thomas's 

Ijondon  

31 

St.  George's 

Middlesex 

33 

St.  Mary's 

31 

Westminster     .... 
King's  College  .... 
XJnivePsity 

Royal  Free   

Charing  Cross  .... 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

22 

Totals  {so  far  1 
ag  returned)  J 

1,176 

877 

2,238 

Avcmge 
31 

396 

391 

787 

Average 
29 

778 

486 

1,264 

ATage. 
31 

Tablb  IV.- 

--Rate 

of  Mortality. 

All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Gases. 

Hospital 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

and 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

and 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

and 

Females. 

St.  Bartholomew's 
Guy's 

Percnt. 
12*4 
100 

11-0 
8-4 

10-2 

vri 

7-0 

Per  cnt. 
9-2 
8-2 

9-5 
70 

8-3 
14-5 

7-5 

Per  cnt. 

il'l 

9-6 

12-7 

8-0 

9*4 
i6'o 

7.3 

Per  cnt 
23-6 
17-9 

18-7 
14-3 

16-6 
25-6 

13-4 

Percnt. 
14-9 
10-7 

9-2 

8-7 

10-5 
141 

17-5 

Percnt. 

19*5 
14-9 

II-7 
13*7 

irs 

Percnt, 
6-6 
6-8 

8-7 
4-8 

?6 

8-6 

6-3 

Percnt. 
6-3 
50 

9-7 
4-7 

4-9 
10-5 

4-0 

Percnt. 
6i 
6'i 

St.  Thomas's 

London 

9-0 
4*9 

St.  George's 

Middlesex 

St.  Mary's 

5*4 
9-5 

"Westminster 

King's  College  ... 
Uniyersity 

Royal  Free    

Charing  Cross  ... 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern  .. 

4*7 

Average  (90  far  1 
as  returned)  J 

10-8 

9-2 

io*6 

18-6 

12-2 

15-6 

6-6 

6-3 

6-5 

^«*  Tabt.k  IV.— The  deatb-rate  in  this  and   the  correvpondiug  table  of  former  reports  is  generally  that 
returns  ^  but  when  not  so  stated,  it  has  been  computed  thus : 

Annual  dpwths 

Annual  admissions  +  patients  at  the  beginning  —  those  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


stated  in  the 
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Tablb  Y. — Admissions  and  Deaths  in  General  and  Special  Wards. 


HospitaL 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  Surgical.) 

Special  Wards. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

Admiltei 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

StBartholomew's... 
Guv's    

No. 
6,248 
3,960 

1,884 

4,294 

1,946 
1,858 
1,362* 

No. 
600 
448 
240 

344 

207 
197 
204 

Per  cnt 
i«*43 
H-31 

12-74 
8-OI 

10-63 
io*6o 
'4*97 

No. 

848 

1,026 

No  accou 
Noue 

125 

None. 
80 

No. 
17 
12 

nt  kept 

8 

None. 
2 

No. 
6,096 
4,986 
1,881 

4,294 

2,071 
1,858 
1,442 

No. 
617 
460 
240 

344 

210 
197 
206 

Per  cnt 

10*10 

923 

12-74 

St  Thomas's 

Loudon 

St  George's «... 

Middlesex 

8-01 

StMai7*8 

10-40 
10*60 

Westminster 

King's  College 

UiUTersity     

BoyalPree    

Charing  Cross  ....... 

Metropolitan  Free .. 
Great  Northern    ... 

14-28 

Average  {so  far  ^ 
a*  returned)  j 

20,552 

2,240 

Aremge 
11*38 

2,079 

84 

22,631 

2,274 

Arerage 
10-77 

*  Exclusive  of  145  women  confined  in  the  Nightingale  lying-in  wards. 

Additional  Tablb. — Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  General  Wards  for  the  Years 
1861,  1862,  1863,  and  1864. 


Hospital 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

St  Bartholomew's 

Per  cnt. 

12-3 

11-2 
9-8 
8-4 
8-7 

11-6 
10*9 
9-9 
111 
11-6 

6-7 
8-4 
71 
8*3 

Perent 

12*6 

11-8 

8*8 

7-7 
8-4 

100 
10-4 
101 

7-3 
8*6 
6*3 
4*2 

Per  cnt 
11-7 
11*9 
10-4 

8*8 

8-3 

10-3 

90 

12-9 

6-6 

7-9 

10-9 

Per  cat 
12-7 

Gu/s 

St  Thomas's  (temporary). .„ 

London   

11-8 
12-4 
10-6 

St.  George's    

8-6 

Middlesex 

St.  Mary's  

9-9 

Westminster  ;. 

10-7 

King*s  College    

160 

University  ..„ 

Eoyal  Free 

Charing  Cross 

7-3 

Metropolitan  Free 

___ 

Great  Northern 



Average  (to  far  as  returned) 

9*7 

8*8 

9-9 

11-1 

*«*  Additional  Tablb. — The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  calculated 
afresb  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  several  hospitals. 
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COUNTY 
{No  disHnction 


HotpitaL 

Bmaining 

\tt  January^ 

1864. 

Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 

Total. 

Discbtrged 

WeUor 
ConvHlescent. 

Relieved. 

York  County 

No. 

18 

109 

74 

14 

83 

80 

76 
118 

122 
148 

No. 

972 
984 

1,077 

818 
607 

910 

614 
1,273 

1,082 
2,885 

No. 
785 

1,151 
590 

990 

589 
i»39i 

1,204 
3»033 

No. 

128 
884 

640 

210 
234 

543 

816 
343 

640 
2,181 

No. 
735' 

365 

61 
192 

208 

124 
715 

831 
891 

Devonshire          (Buxton,  "1 

Derbyflhire)     J 

I^orfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Cloucester          „          

Boval  Isle  of  Wight  (in-"l 
nrmaiy)  j 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  1 
and   Chichester   (infir-   • 
ma^) 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 
Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal            „ 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 

836 

10,522 

",358 

6,118 

3,112 

Table  {II), —Medical  and  Surgical 


Medical  Wards. 

HospitaL 

Bemdntng 

Ut  January. 

1864. 

Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 

Total. 

Dif- 
cbarged. 

Died. 

Bevtainiuff 

Ut  January, 

1866. 

York  County 

No. 

34 
30 

20 
36 

49 

No. 

607 
166 

896 
204 

1,146 

No. 

54» 

196 

4»5 
240 

i»i95 

No. 

470 
163 

344 

196 

1,021 

No. 

52 
6 

26 
11 

90 

No. 

19 
27 

45 
84 

84 

Devonshire          (Buxton,  \ 

Derbyshire)     J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (in-\ 

nrmary)  / 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, ' 

and   Chichester   (infir-  •- 

Hull  dfeneral  (infirmary)  ... 

Cheltenham        (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton             „ 
Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Eoyal             „ 

Totals  {so  far  as  returned) 

169 

2,418 

2,587 

2,193 

185 

209 
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HOSPITAM,  1864. 

qf  Sex;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Cases,') 


Discharged 

Remaining 

Brought 

Unrelieved. 

for 
Special  Keasons. 

Died. 

\$t  January^ 
1866. 

in 
Dead. 

Hospital. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

York  County 

96 

10 

1 

15 

— 

J  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

— . 

65 

52 

92 

— 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

-. 









Taunton  and  Somerset 

— 

— 

90 

56 

— 

Bath  United 

.. 

— 

80 

27 

— 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

8 

70 

26 

60 

_. 

Gloucester          „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f  Roral  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 

\     firmary) 

f  West  Sussex,  Eaat  Hants, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■<      and    Chichester   (infir- 

44 

18 

58 

119 

— 

L     mary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary) 

4 

49 

26 

71 



Cheltenham      (infirmary) 

13 

65 

48 

207 

— 

Leicester                         „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wolverhampton             „ 

10 

69 

50 

104 

— 

Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Royal            „ 

— 

58 

169 

234 

— 

175 

404 

550 

985 

— 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 

CaeeSy  without  disUncUon  of  Sex, 


Surgical  Wards. 

Rmaiming 

\*t  Januanfy 

1864. 

Admitted 

doriiig 

the  YcSr. 

Total. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

Remaining 

lit  January, 

1866. 

Hoapital. 

No. 

40 
53 

60 
39 

99 

No. 

670 
341 

515 
810 

1,739 

No. 

6io 
394 

575 
349 

1,838 

No. 

535 
341 

469 
297 

1,609 

No. 

38 
20 

82 
15 

79 

No. 

37 
38 

74 
37 

150 

York  County 
f  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

Gloucester        „ 
r  Roval  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
L     &rmary) 

f  West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and    Chichester    (mfir- 
L     mary) 

Hull  General  (infirmary) 

Cheltenham      (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 
Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Royal            „ 

291 

3,475 

3,766 

3,251 

184 

331 

Totals  (sofarasretwnect) 
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Table  (III). — Average  Number  of  Patients  and  Mean  Rendence, 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Cases. 

floepitaL 

A\cra're  Knmber 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 

Average  Numl>er 
Resident. 

Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 

ATenq^  Nombcr 
Resident. 

Mean 
Rest, 
dence. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males.  IPemales. 

ToUI. 

York  County 

No. 

47 

69 
29 

No. 

22 

25 
31 

No. 
63 

78 

84 
60 

117 
218 

Days. 

23 
45 

46 

32 

38 
35 

89 

No. 

14 

18 
10 

No. 

9 

10 
15 

No. 

28 
25 

Days. 

46 

25 
38 

No. 

34 

41 
19 

No. 

13 

15 
16 

No. 

56 
35 

Days. 

Deyonshire  (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)     J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  .. 
Taunton  and  Somerset . 
Bath  UnU-ed 

Stockport  (infirmary).... 

Gloucester        „ 

Boval  Isle  of  Wight' 
(infirmary) J 

West    Sussex,    East! 
Hants,    and    Chi-  > 
Chester  (infirmary) , 

Hull  General    „ 

Cheltenham  (infirmary) 
Leicester                „    .. 
Wolyerhampton     „  ... 
Northampton  General 
liiyerpooi  Royal 

46 

89 
81 

Totals  («o /or  <m1 
returned) J 

135 

78 

745 

nT 

42 

84 

53 

ATeragc 

36 

94 

44 

91 

"ir 

Table  (lY),— Rate  of  Mortaiity. 


All  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Cases. 

Hospital. 

Males. 

Fenudea. 

Rate  of 
Mortolity. 

Males. 

Fenudes. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Males. 

Fenudes. 

RatAof 
Mortality. 

York  County 

Percnt. 

6-2 

7-2 
4-2 

4-7 

Percnt. 

21 

4-2 
4-6 

4-5 

Percnt. 
•I 

io*5 
4*4 

4*4 
3*7 

4-<5 

Percnt. 

2-6 

9-5 
10 

Per  cnt. 

2-4 

7-2 

Percnt 

3-0 

7-0 
5*o 

Per  cnt. 

6-5 

6-4 
6-8 

Percnt. 

0-9 

6-0 
2-0 

Per  cat. 

Devonshire          (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)    / 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

— 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

— 

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Eoval  Isle  of  Wight  (m- 1 

firmary)  J 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  1 

and    Chichester   (in fir-   > 

Hull  Generai  (infirmary) ... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester                         „  ... 
Wolyerhampton             „  ... 
Northampton  General  „  .... 
liyerpool  Boyal            „  .... 

5'3 
4'* 

Average  (to  far  09  returned) 

5-8 

8-8 

4*9 

4-4 

4-4 

5*o 

6-2 

80 

5*3 

%•  IkkUiVf). 


note  to  Tkble  IV,  «fi/«. 
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Table  {y).^Adm%sswns  and  Deaths  in  Oeneral  and  Special  Wards. 


Genend  Wurdt. 
(Medical  and  Surfdctl.) 

Special  Ward*. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

HoepitaL 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of 

Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of 
Mortality 

York  County 

No. 
985 

1,151 

832 
590 

589 
1,082 

No. 

1 

90 

30 
26 

2^ 
50 

Per  cut. 
•lO 

7-82 

9-04 
4-40 

4*41 

4-62 

No. 
NU 

15 
NU 

None 

No. 
Nil 

Nil 
None 

No. 
985 

1,151 

347 
590 

589 
1,082 

No. 
1 

90 

30 
26 

2JQ 

50 

Per  cut. 

Devonshire          (Buxton, " 

Dcrbyshipe)     

Korf^k  and  Norwich    

Tiimton  and  Somerset 

Bith  United  

•10 

7-82 

8-64 
4-41 

Stockport  (infirmary)    „ 

Gloucester          „          

Borallsle  of  Wight  (in-\ 
nrmary)  

Wert  8u»Mx,  Eaet  Hante, 
and   Chichester   (infir-  > 

Hull  General  (iniirmary)  ... 

Cheltenham       (infirmary) 
leioerter                         „  .... 
Wolverhampton             „  .... 
Northampton  General  „  .... 
liverpool  Royal             „  .... 

4'4i 
6-62 

Totals  (90  far  as  returned) 

4,729 

223 

Average 

5*07 

15 

— 

4,744 

228 

Average 
5-00 

Additional  Table. — RaU  of  Mortality  in  the  Creneral  Wards  for  the  Years 
1862, 1863,  and  1864. 


Hon>itiiL 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

York  County 

Devonshire  (Buxton,  Derbyshire)    

Per  cut. 

6-6 

•1 

4-7 

2-2 

8-8 
5-1 
5-3 
6-3 
71 

2-8 
6-2 
9*8 

Per  cut. 

8*4 

•2 

4-5 

10-8 
3-8 

8-6 

Per  cnt. 
•1 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

5-2 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

8-2 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

10-8 

Gloucester        „ 

4*9 

Royal  Isle  of  "Wight  (infirmary) 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  and  Chichester  (infirmary) 
KiiH  OenAnvl  (inflmpftry)  .. , .,,. , 

6*7 

ChAltenham  (infirmary) .,,., 

5*0 

Leicester                 „       

4-1 

Wolverhampton    „ 

Northampton  deneral  (infirmary)  

4-5 

Liverpoo  Royal  (infinnaiy) 

6-0 

Average  {so  far  as  returned) 

5-3 

4-8 

5*5 

*«*  Additional  Table. — The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  hare  been  calculated  afiresh  from 
the  data  supplied  by  the  several  hospitals. 

Note, — ^In  all  these  tables  the  blanks  ( — )  must  be  understood  to  imply  an  absence  of  information. 
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I. — General  Resvite  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History 
of  1865. 

This  liistory  of  Britisli  commerce  for  the  past  year  continues  tlie 
series  of  instructive  narratives  published  in  the  Economist.  The 
previous  account,  taken  from  the  same  paper,  and  which  describes 
in  outline  the  transactions  of  1864,  veas  re-printed  at  pp.  170.  c^ 
seq,  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1865. 

Similar  narratives  for  earlier  years,  written  for  this  Journal  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  will  be  found  in  vols,  xxii,  xxiii,  and  xxiv. 

"  The  commercial  and  financial  history  of  1865  embraces  six 
principal  topics,  and' these  are — (1)  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
War — (2)  the  decline  and  rise  of  the  price  of  cotton — (3)  the  decline 
and  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount — (4)  the  revival  and  enlarged  de- 
mand for  exports  to  the  United  States — (5)  the  further  experience 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  banks,  and  finance  and  liaiited  liability 
companies — and  (6)  the  general  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country,  and  the  tendency  on  all  sides  to  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

"  The  news  of  the  final  Confederate  defeat  arrived  in  April,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  became  plain  that  a  large,  probably 
the  largest,  party  in  this  country  had  been  from  a  variety  of  causes 
led  to  form  most  erroneous  opinions  regarding  the  sources  of  the 
South.  It  was  seen  that  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (1864)  ought  to  have  been  received  as  decisive 
evidence  that  the  Southern  armies  were  so  exhausted,  and  the 
Southern  people  so  impoverished,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
keep  the  neld  for  any  length  of  time  in  force.  Considering  that  the 
collapse  of  April  followed  so  closely  on  the  conferences  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  February,  it  must  always  remain  a  mystery  how  the 
Confederate  leaders  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to  reject  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  at  a  time  wnen 
they  must  have  known  that  in  a  military  sense  their  chance  of  victory 
in  the  field  was  utterly  hopeless.    The  assassination  of  President 
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Lincoln  occurred  on  the  14th  April,  and  of  course  added  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  crisis.  Comparing  the  prices  of  cotton  at  Liverpool 
on  30th  December  (1864)  and  the  following  17th  April,  there  was  a 
fall  of  about  50  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  middling  Orleans  fell  from 
27c?.  to  13^^^.  per  pound.  In  October  these  prices  had  risen  to  24^^., 
and  on  Slst  December  (1865)  stood  at  21c?.  The  range  of  variation, 
therefore,  wras  of  an  extreme  character. 

"  The  events  of  the  three  or  four  months  following  April  enabled 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  CTaduallv  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  concerning  the  durability  of  peace  in  the  United  States, 
and  concerning  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new 
President.  At  length  it  became  certain  that  the  war  was  really  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  President,  notwithstanding  many  doubtful 
antecedents,  had  formed  sagacious  views  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union,  and  had  firmness  sufficient  to  enforce  his  own  policy 
without  regard  to  party.  These  facts  being  accepted,  there  was  a 
rush  on  all  sides  to  import  goods  from  Europe  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  The  American  markets  were  oare,  the  ware- 
houses empty,  prices  rising,  and  demand  vehement.  Agents  arrived 
in  England,  who  bought  not  by  bales  and  cargoes,  but  who  took  at  a 
stroke  the  contents  of  entire  warehouses.  The  effects  were  of  course 
rapid  and  striking.  In  September  grey  shirtings  rose  from  us.  to 
i08,y  and  raw  cotton  from  18 J.  to  24c?.  In  a  note  at  foot  we  give 
from  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Guion  and  Co.  (Liverpool)  a  statement 
which  shows  in  figures  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the  export 
trade  which  sprung  up.  The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  of 
course  led  to  large  and  urgent  orders  to  India  and  elsewhere  for 
further  and  earl^  supplies,  and  such  orders  of  necessity  implied 
considerable  remittance  of  treasure,  and  that  treasure,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  silver,  to  be  purchased  on  the  continent  by  means  of  gold 
sent  there  from  this  country. 

L — Exports  from  Liverpool  of  British  Manufactures  of  Cotton,  Wool,  Silk, 
ana  Flax  to  New  York,  Boston,,  Philadelpliia,  andJsew  Orleans,  in  Pack- 
ages,     {Ouion  and  Go's  Circular.) 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

January « 

February  

23,449 
16,762 
14,153 
11,038 
16,189 
24,078 

17,436 

7,3  H 
10,699 

1.595 
2,627 

i»445 

14,381 
12,742 
9,228 
6,861 
7,286 
8,369 

12,622 
12,634 

13,078 
10,200 

5.925 
5.747 

16,669 
16,125 
13,054 
9,595 
11,857 
13,269 

6,735 

9.921 

10,362 

6,716 

7,423 
10,969 

March 

April 

May  

Juno  

First  six  months  .... 

103,669 

42,126 

58,867 

60,206 

80,569 

52,126 

July  

24,136 
19,975 
13,641 
14,830 
17,508 
20,992 

2,740 
4»io5 
4^51 
6,990 
6,602 
5.904 

15,237 
13,206 
11,176 
10,950 
8,496 
10,651 

'1.535 
9,868 
12,468 
11,520 
» 3.520 
15,264 

10,586 
5,941 
4,361 
4,234 
3,602 
5,414 

15.708 
18,850 
20,481 

24.855 
25,812 
26,098 

Auimst  

September 

October 

November 

December 

Second  six  months 

111,172 

30,792 

69,716 

74.075 

34,188 

131.804 

Annual  totals  

214,841 

72,918 

128,583 

134,281 

114,707 

183,930 
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IL-^ExpoHs  from  Liverpool  of  Foreign  Silks,  Dress  Stuffs^  Laces  and 
Embroidery^  to  New  Fork,  Bostoriy  Philadelphia,  and  New  OrieanSy  in 
Packages, 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

January „ 

February  

6,029 
3,392 
2,212 
1^77 
1,460 
3,666 

5,1  lo 
i.524 

1,120 
1,929 
1,0+2 

1,175 
2,722 
1,534 
2,017 
2,605 
2,»41 

2,760 
a,93i 

952 
922 

1,384 
2,911 

5,662 
6,629 
4,688 
4,742 
6,338 
7,031 

4.527 
3,345 
3,545 
2,646 
*  2,428 
4,755 

April  1 

May  „ 

June 

First  six  monibs  .... 

18,136 

12,970 

1393 
2,200 

935^ 
1,3*8 
J '549 
2,111 

12,794 

1 1,860 

35,090 

21,246 

July  „ 

August 

3,813 
4,030 
2,098 
2,068 
3,052 
6,763 

6,485 
3,055 
2,576 
1,677 
2,068 
2,348 

3»304 
3,708 

3,834 
3,729 
2,563 
7,097 

6,430 
1,409 
1,305 
1,759 
1,086 
1,967 

8,101 

8,820 

6,921 

13,438 

12,952 

12,103 

September « 

October     

November 

December' , 

Second  six  months 

20,824 

10,016 

17,209 

24,235 

12,906 

62,335 

Annual  totals   

38,960 

22,986 

30,003 

36,095 

47,996 

83,581 

"  The  vicissitudes  of  1865,  therefore,  admit  of  an  easy  epitome. 
The  three  first  months  of  the  year  were  occupied  by  a  gradual 
recovery  from  the  panic  of  the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  rapidly  tailing  prices  in  the  cotton  market  under  the 
apprehension  of  speedy  peace  in  America  and  large  supplies  of 
Southern  cotton.  The  summer  was  an  intermediate  period  of 
UDcertainty.  In  September  that  uncertainty  ceased,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  whatever  difficulties  arose  were  occasioned  by  the 
desire  to  bring  forward  exports  on  the  one  hand,  and  hasten  the 
amval  of  raw  cotton  on  the  other ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  hastening 
the  arrival  of  raw  cotton  meant  the  remittance  of  treasure — some 
demand  on  the  Bauk  of  England — a  considerable  drain  of  bullion, 
and  frequent  and  severe  variations  of  the  rate  of  discount. 

"  There  were  sixteen  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  (see  details  in  Appendix.*)  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  changes  were  the  four  alterations  of  the  rate  in  the  ten  days, 
from  the  27th  September  to  7th  October,  bj  which  the  quotation 
was  carried  from  44  to  7  per  cent. 

"  The  following  Table  (III)  shows  the  course  of  the  exports  of 
treasure  to  the  East  in  the  several  months  of  1865.  The  slackness 
of  these  exports  in  the  summer  and  their  magnitude  in  the  autumn 
will  attract  attention : — 

*  For  want  of  space  the  Appendix  has  been  omitted ;  bnt  for  the  convenience  of 
reference  the  letters  by  which  its  different  sections  are  marked  in  the  origiuul  have 
been  retained.  The  Appendix  will  be  found  in  the  SupplemeiU  to  the  Economist  of 
the  10th  March. 
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llL-^Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  1865,  to  Egypi  and  the  Eatt. 
{From  Mr.  Lovfe  Circular.) 


Mentha. 

Gold. 

surer. 

ToUL 

1865. 
January  

£ 
51400 
3i»300 
11400 

4900 
21,100 
25.700 

£ 
396,400 
223,500 
264,300 

48,400 
20,300 
21,400 

£ 

447,800 
254.800 
275»7oo 

53»3oo 
41,400 
47,100 

February 

"M^T^h 

April    

Wij 

tr  -^ 

June 

July 

145,800 

33.700 
18,100 
36,100 

101,800 
73t2oo 
72,800 

974,300 

146,600 
340,000 
197,000 

450,000 
861,000 
425,700 

I,IZO,IOO 

180,300 
358»»oo 
233,100 

55  >, 800 
934,200 
498,500 

August    M 

September  « 

October  

NoTember  

December    

48i»5oo 

3,394,600 

3,876,100 

**  In  addition  to  the  preceding  figures,  we  may  give  the  following 
from  the  circular  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Page  (London),  as  showing  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  the  Bast  from  this 
couQtry,  and  vid  Marseilles  by  the  French  line  of  steamers,  the 
Messageries  Imperial : — 


ConTeyanoe. 

1865. 

1864. 

eeiUee  , .: J 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  from  Gib-  \ 
raltar,  Malta,  and  Suez 

£ 

4,074,000 

5H,ooo 

£ 
7,777,000 

553,000 

4,588,000 
5,167,500 

8,330,000 
7,770,000 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  from  South- 1 
ampton    J 

9,755,oo<5 
4,177,000 

16,100,000 
8,217,000 

13,933,000 

24,317,000 

"  In  order  to  show  the  degree  in  which  the  exports  of  treasure 
month  by  month  are  met  by  the  imports  in  the  same  months,  an 
analysis  is  given  in  Appendix  (M)  of  the  figures  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Eeturns  for  the  two  years  1864-65.  An.  insnection  of  that 
Appendix  is  invited.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  details 
it  contains  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  hence  the  preparation  of  the 
two  following  abstracts  (IV  and  V). 

"  The  first  of  these  compares  the  exports  and  imports  of  treasure 
in  periods  of  three  months,  and  the  result  is  that  in  each  of  the 
eight  trimestrial  periods  the  balance  is  more  or  less  on  the  side  of 
the  imports : — 
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lY. — United  Kingdom,  1864-65.  Imports  and  Exports  qf  Odd  and  Silver 
in  Periods  of  Three  Months^  being  Abstract  of  Details  given  in 
Appendix  (M). 

[0.000*1  omitted,  thus  4.00  =  4,090.000^] 


Three  Montht, 
1864-66. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Gold. 

SUvcr. 

TottL 

Gold. 

SUver. 

TbtaL 

More. 

Len. 

1864. 
January — Miurcli  .... 
April — -June  

4»o9 

3»33 
4.31 

3,63 
1,79 
3,60 
1,76 

£ 

7,7* 
7,41 
6,93 
6,07 

£ 

8,80 
3,77 
2,71 

2,98 

£ 

3,50 
1,64 
3,05 
1,76 

£ 
7,30 
5,41 
5,76 
4,74 

£ 

»4* 
z,oo 

1,17 
1,33 

£ 

July — September  .... 
October — December 

— 

17,35 

10,78 

28,13 

13,26 

9,95 

23,21 

4.50 

— 

1865. 
January — March   .... 
April— -Jime   

4,56 
»>44 
4,84 

1,76 
1,65 
1,34 
2,20 

4,31 
6.ZI 

3,78 
7,04 

1,46 
2,06 
1,94 
3,01 

1,51 
1,44 
1.45 
2,28 

2,97 
3,50 
3,89 
5,29 

«»34 

a,7i 

,39 

1.75 

— 

July-September  ... 
October — ^December 

— 

14.39 

6,95 

ii>34 

8,47 

6,68 

15,15 

6,19 

— 

^*The  next  Table  (V)  still  further  epitomises  the  details  in 
Appendix  (M)  by  exhibiting  month  by  month  the  difference  between 
the  total  imports  and. exports  of  gold  and  silver.  These  differencee 
are  comparatively  small  and  nearly  always  in  favour  of  imports. 
The  Gazette  returns  of  bullion,  from  which  these  tables  are  made  up, 
are  not,  however,  to  be  used  without  caution.  It  is  the  firm  and 
probably  well-founded  belief  of  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
the  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  examining  it,  that  the  great 
Exchange  dealers  can  and  do  export  and  import  large  sums  when 
they  please  without  informing  the  Custom  House  officers. 

V. — United  Kingdom,    Odd  and  SUver,    Monthly  Differences  between  7^)Ud 
Imports  and  Exports  being  Abstract  of  Details  in  Appendix  (M). 


1865. 

1864. 

Months.: 

ImporU. 
More. 

Exports 
Mora. 

t:^' 

^as^ 

Januarv 

£ 

190, 
4^4. 
823, 

287, 
1,205, 

I,202, 

£ 

£ 

1,056, 

1,587, 
810, 

£ 
350, 

February  

291, 

March   

April 

876, 

May  

r*  •'   

Jxine 

^^ 

July 

4.I3I, 

628, 
101, 

1,274, 
1,083, 

346, 
7T8, 

3,453, 

1,563, 
78, 

i>oi5, 
325. 

1,017, 
863. 

"  *"/   "• 

August 

September 

October     

NoTember 

December 

100; 

7,217, 

1,063, 

6,434, 

1.480, 
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''  The  Cotton  Famine  may  be  considered  to  have  terminated  with 
the  later  months  of  1865,  or  indeed  earlier.  The  Belief  Committee 
suspended  their  labours  in  June  (1866).  The  best  account  which 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  experience  acquired  during  the  four  years  of 
suffering  is  contained  in  the  recent  volume  by  Dr.  Watts,  entitled 
*  Lancashire  and  the  Cotton  Famine'*  (Simpkin).  Here  however  we 
are  concerned  not  with  the  social  but  with  the  commercial  conse- 
quenced  of  the  crisis.  From  the  elaborate  cotton  circular,  given  at 
a  subsequent  p.  (19),t  we  obtain  the  following  results  as  regards 
the  cost  in  each  year,  1856-65,  of  the.  raw  cotton  imported,  re- 
exported, and  consumed. 

VI. — United  Kxngdo^n,  Estimate  of  Value  of  Raw  Cotton  Imported^  Be- 
Exportedy  and  Consumed,  1856-66.  {Per  Circular  of  EUieon  and  Ha^ 
Vfood,  Liverpool,) 


Yean. 

Be-exported. 

Arer^  Price 
per  Pound. 

1865 

llln. 
£ 

8a,2 
58»o 
3i»* 

38,1 
36,6 
3^» 

28,6 
26,0 

Mln. 

£ 

17,1 
22,1 
21,6 
12,4 

7,9 
5,5 
4,1 
8,8 
8,5 
8,8 

llln. 

£ 

47,2 
S^A 
40.7 
26,7 

3i,a 
28,9 
27.6 
H,8 
24.8 
22,7 

d. 

15* 
22 

'64 „ 

»63 

•62. 

1861 

7f 

»60 

6| 

'59 

6i 

'58 

el 

'57 

yk 

'66 

H 

"  The  average  price  of  1865  is  one-third  below  that  of  1864,  but 
18  about  double  the  average  price  of  1861. 

**  The  four  countries  or  regions  which  have  been  most  profoundly 
affected  by  the  demand  for  cotton  at  high  prices,  have  been  India, 
China,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  if  to  these  four  regions  we  add  the 
United  States,  we  shall  have  the  group  of  countries  our  trade  with 
which  during  the  last  five  years  has  undergone  a  sweeping  revolu- 
tion. In  Appendix  (I)  we  have  presented  statements  which  show 
the  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  each  of  these  five  regions,  during  the  five 
years  1860-64,  and  in  the  following  Table  (VII),  a  summary  is  given 
of  the  chief  results. 

*  The  title-page  gives  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Watts'  work  in  rather  more 
significant  tenns.  ''The  Facts  of  the  C!otton  Famine;"  hy  this  title  the  hook  is 
h^  known. — (Ed.  8.  J,) 

t  See  EconomieU, 
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VIL— /Viv  Tears  1860-64.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  as  regards 
the  Principal  Cotton  Regions,  viz.,  India,  ChinoL,  AxttU,  and  Egjfpt,  and  aUo 
as  regards  the  United  States,  being  Abstract  of  DetaUs  in  Appendix  (I). 

[OO.OOO'i  omitted,  thus  H0  =  94.600.000<.] 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total 
Imports 

Tears. 

India.  China, 

United 

AU 

India,  China, 

United 

AU 

more  than 

BraxU,  Egypt. 

SUtet. 

Countries. 

Brazil,  Egypt 

SUtes. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1864.... 

94,6 

I7i9 

274,9 

38,3 

20,1 

212,6 

6z,3 

'63... 

83,6 

19,6 

248,9 

32,7 

19,7 

196,9 

52,0 

'62... 

62,9 

27,7 

2*5,7 

24,8 

19,1 

166,2 

59,5 

'61.... 

4*1 » 

49,4 

217,5 

29,1 

11,0 

159,6 

57,9 

•60.... 

37,0 

44,7 

2»o,5 

30,3 

22,9 

164,6 

46,0 

"  The  peculiarity  of  these  figures  is  the  amaziug  increase  they 
exhibit  of  nearly  60  millions  sterling  in  the  imports  from  India, 
China,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  against  an  increased  export  of  no  more 
thwi  8  millions  sterling.  For  five  years  we  have  been  laying  widely 
and  deeply  the  foundations  of  a  vast  future  trade  with  these  fertile 
tropical  countries.     We  found  the  people  who  inhabit  them  rude, 

rorant,  without  enterprise  and  with  few  wants,  but  the  golden 
wer  which  has  descended  so  plentifully  upon  them  since  1860  has 
already  had  some  effect,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  increase  of 
8  millions  in  the  exports  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  demand  which 
will  presently  reduce  the  trade  to  the  sound  condition  of  an  exchange 
of  merchancnse  representing  values  not  very  widely  diflferent. 

"  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Haywood  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  the  efifects  of  the  four  years' 
cotton  famine  upon  the  masters  and  men  enga&^ed  in  the  cotton 
trade,  not  forgetting  to  take  into  account  the  large  gains  which 
accrued  to  the  manufacturers  in  1862  and  1863  in  consequence  of 
the  largely  advanced  prices  at  which  they  were  able  to  sell  the 
enormous  quantities  01  goods  produced  in  1860  and  1861.  It  is 
certain  that  in  manv  cases  the  first  operation  of  the  cotton  famine 
was  to  save  from  bankruptcy  many  firms  who  had  carried  production 
and  shipments  to  excessive  lengths  during  the  two  years  just  named. 
The  following  is  the  passage  from  Messrs.  Ellisons*  circular : — 

"  *  After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  tables, 
we  estimate  the  losses  of  the  trade  during  the  four  years,  1862-65,  aa 
follows : — 

Millioiis  SterUag. 

Loes  of  interest  of  capital  and  profits  to  empbyers    37  to  40 

„      wages  to  operatives,  &c 28  „  30 

Total : « 65  to  70. 

"  *  About  three-fifths  of  the  loss  in  wages  fell  upon  operatives 
engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  Of  the  total  amount  perhaps 
about  one-fourth  was  recovered  in  the  form  of  relief,  and  remunera- 
tion received  for  permanent  or  occasional  employment  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  total  sum  distributed  in  charity  alone 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000/.    A  good  portion  of  the  employing 
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class  obtained  a  setoff  in  enhanced  prices  gained  for  the  heayj 
stocks  of  jams  and  goods  held  at  the  close  of  1861.  Fortunate 
speculation  during  the  course  of  the  famine  wa^  a  prolific  source  of 
assistance  to  many,  though,  as  regards  the  trade  at  large,  it  is 
probable  that  these  profits  were  counterbalanced  bj  the  heavy  losses 
of  others.  Spinners  gained  about  360,000/.  upon  the  stock  of  raw 
cotton  held  at  the  close  of  1860,  and  this  sum  we  have  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  cotton  used  in  1861.  Very  little  beyond  the  cost  pricp 
was  obtained  for  the  stock  they  held  at  the  end  of  1861,  as  there  was 
only  a  slight  advance  in  values  during  the  first  six  months  of  1862. 

" '  Assuming  that  of  the  total  stock  of  cotton  in  the  ports  at 
the  close  of  1861  (279,000,000  lbs.)  two-thirds,  or  186,000,000  lbs. 
were  sold  in  1862  at  an  advance  of  6d.  per  lb.,  and  one-third,  or 
93,000,000  lbs.,  in  1863,  at  an  advance  of  iid.  per  lb. — the  total 
amount  of  profit  realised  was  about  9,300,000/.  A  similar  calculation 
for  the  yarns  and  goodd  on  hand  at  the  same  date  (293,000,000  lbs  ) 
shows  a  total  gain  of  9,800,000/.,  making  the  aggregate  profit  on  the 
raw  and  manufactured  articles  19,100,000/.  We  nave  no  means  of 
estimating  the  gains  and  losses  of  importers  during  the  past  four 
years.  Many  shipments  have,  of  course,  shown  a  very  handsome 
margin  ;  but  on  tne  other  hand,  a  vast  number  have  ruined  their 
consignees.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  so  frequent  and  so 
great,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put  the  result  of  the  four  years' 
transactions  into  figures,  but  if  such  an  account  could  be  made  up, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.' 

"  To  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  we  have  sustained 
with  such  comparative  ease  a  calamity  which  has  inflicted  a  loss  of 
70  millions  steriincon  one  group  of  industries  is  not  a  thing  of  easy 
accomplishment.  But  if  we  ascertain  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more,  the  steady  progress  made  by  our  population  in  obtaining  year 
by  year  a  larger  share  of  conveniences  and  luxuries  by  means  of 
a  commerce  carried  on  in  the  face  of  vigorous  competition  by  all  the 
world,  we  shall  have  before  us  evidence  in  a  precise  shape  of  the 
operations  of  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  commercial  causes 
of  our  stability  and  progress— and  the  following  figures  of  the  con- 
sumptiou  per  head  of  imported  articles  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  furnieh  the  kind  of  evidence  referred  to. 

VIII. — Uriited  Kingdom,  Consumption  of  Leading  Articles  per  Head  of  the 
Populationf  1843-65.  {From  Circular  of  Fnmcis  Bdd  and  Co.,  Liver^ 
pool.)    See  Ajjpendia:  (K). 


Articles. 


1865. 


1860. 


1856. 


1851. 


1846. 


1843. 


lbs. 


Sainir 

Tea    

Hioe  

Tobacco     

Wine gals. 

Cotton  lb«. 

Foreign wool 

TaUow  


Total  import* 
„     exports  . 


411 

3'3 

1*4 

o'4 

2I*0 

4'i 
s. 

137 
108 


84*6 
2-7 
5-9 
1-2 
0-2 

89-4 

4-0 
5-6 

s. 

118 
94 


29-7 

2*2 
0*2 

31*1 
3*i 
4» 
s, 

122 
82 


26-7 
1-9 
1-6 
1-0 
0-2 

23-4 
2-5 

4*4 


54 


20*8 

1-6 
1*7 
0*9 

0'2 
14-2 

i*3 
4*7 
s, 

4< 


16-5 
1-6 
IQ 
0-8 
0-2 

28*2 
X-7 
4-8 


88 


Note.—Thia  table  may  be  read  thus :  In  I860  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  k§ad  of  the  population 
in  that  year  was  41-1  lbs.,  the  total  imporU  were  137#.,  and  the  total  exporU  io6».  per  head. 
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"  The  commercial  failures  in  1865  were  not  numerons,  nor  in  the 
aggregate  of  large  amount,  although  some  ten  of  the  cases  in  London 
and  the  country  were  individuaUj  of  importance  and  magnitude. 
The  failure  in  March  of  the  old  private  bank  of  Attwood,  Spooner, 
and  Co.,  at  Birmingham,  was  a  catastrophe  arising  from  the  slow 
operation  of  causes  extending  backward  over  several  years. 

"  Nearly  all  the  markets  for  leading  articles  of  colonial  and 
foreign  produce  advanced  considerably  in  1865.  In  tea,  probably, 
the  most  remarkable  improvement  was  effected.  The  following 
Table  (IX.)  will  show  the  ^^c^nto^^  variations  at  1st  January,  1866, 
as  compared  with  1st  January,  1864,  and  two  preceding  dates — one 
of  those  dates  being  Ist  July,  1857,  that  is  to  say,  the  period  at 
which  prices  were  most  inflated  just  previous  to  the  panic  of  the 
autumn  of  1857. 

lX.—WholemU  Prices  in  Lmdxm,  Comparison  of  Itt  January^  1866,  with 
Three  Former  DateSy  stating  in  Percentages  the  degree  in  which  the  Prices 
of  1st  January^  1866,  were  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Prices  prevailing  at 
the  Three  Selected  Dates.    See  Appendix  (L). 


Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Articles. 

Than 

lot  Janaarr, 

1865. 

Tlian 

lat  Jannarr, 

1864. 

Than 

lit  Januanr, 

1861. 

Thnn. 
lttjiilj,1857. 

Coffee 

Percnt 

II 

10 

30 

»5 

5 

8 
10 

ao 

21 
5 
7 
5 

3 

Percnt. 
10 

Percnt. 
18 

14 

18 
II 

I 
8 

2 
3 

Percnt. 
15 

16 

1 

5 

7 

Per  cnt. 
36 

5 

2 

2 

Percnt. 

8 

7  ' 

12 

18 
11 

28 

Percnt. 
18 

a3 

4 

Percnt. 

Susar  

41 

Tea 

15 

Wheat 

24 

Butchers'  meat  

Indigo     

Oils 

__. 

Timber    

15 

TaUow 

81 

Leather 

14 

8 

Iroii 

id 

Lead    

14 

Tin 

« 

Total  Kote  circula- ' 
tion     in    Great   • 
Britam    

86 

4 

Note. — ^This  table,  deduced  from  the  percentages  in  Appendix  (L),  may  be 
read  thus: — On  Ist  January,  1866,  coffee  was  11  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
1st  January,  1865 ;  timber  was  10  per  cent,  lower,  &c. 

The  articles  raw  cotton^  silky  fiaXy  hemp,  wool^  and  tobacco  are  omitted  for  the 
obTious  reason  that  the  war  in  America  wholly  deranged  the  former  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  For  the  latter  reason  copper  might  hare  been  omitted  in 
consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Chilian  port«  by  Spain  at  the  close  of  1865. 
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"  The  circulars  quoted  hereafter  in  this  supplement  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  filled  with  congratulations  on  the  prosperous 
results  of  the  trade  of  1865.  The  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  linen, 
shipping,  hardware,  chemical,  timber,  and  building  trades  have  all 
been  actiye  and  prosperous.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
vast  demand  for  the  United  States  doubtless  contributed  largely  to 
this  result.  The  cessation  of  the  civil  war  in  America  also  removed 
a  source  of  universal  disquiet,  and  the  severe  crisis  of  the  autumn  of 
1864  had  in  many  cases  reduced  prices  to  a  level  below  the  point 
justified  by  supply  and  demand.  Throughout  the  year  there  was  a 
tendency  to  a  rise  of  wages  in  most  of  the  considerable  trades.  In 
many  cases  higher  wages,  say  additions  of  lo  to  15  per  cent.,  were 
actually  acceded  to,  and  the  direction  was  almost  universally  in  favour 
of  the  employed  class. 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  jrears  building  operations  on  a  large 
scale  have  become  characteristic,  not  merely  of  the  largest  towns, 
but  of  smaller  towns,  even  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Business 
premises,  warehouses,  wharves,  railway  stations,  hotels,  offices,  banks, 
and  private  edifices,  in  nearly  every  case  of  architectiural  pretension 
and  merit,  arose  in  every  direction.  In  the  City  of  London  the 
price  of  eligible  building  land  is  estimated  to  have  risen  50  or  60  per 
cent,  since  1862. 

"  The  experience  of  1865  has  not  been  favourable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  banks,  discount,  finance,  trading,  and  limited 
companies  set  up  in  1863-&ft.  The  discount  companies  have 
generally  failed  to  achieve  success.  Several  of  the  new  banks  have 
encountered  difficulties  sufficiently  formidable  to  obliterate  from  the 
share  list  the  premiums  once  so  conspicuous.  The  finance  companies 
have  followed  much  the  same  course,  and  the  opening  of  1866  finds 
the  world  again  sober  enough  to  admit  that  no  great  discoveries  re- 
main  to  be  made  in  finance,  and  that  large  and  profitable  businesses 
are  not  to  be  created  by  the  paragraphs  of  a  prospectus.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  probable  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  companies  more 
or  less  completely  started  during  the  last  three  years  are  practically 
defiinct.  The  shares  in  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  are  unsaleable 
in  the  market,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it  possible  to  efiect  dealings 
at  reasonable  premiums.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  present  we  see 
almost  the  lowest  point  of  the  reaction  from  the  fever  of  1864,  and 
that  the  want  of  fair  appreciation  is  almost  as  remarkable  now  as 
was  the  readiness  to  over-appreciate  before.  The  operation  of  calls 
made  in  rapid  succession  is  always  unfiivourable  upon  shai'e  property. 
At  the  outset  so  many  persons  take  more  shares  than  they  can 
provide  for,  that  eveiy  call  brings  forward  a  new  crop  of  sellers  in  a 
market  where  buyers  are  few,  and  to  be  found  only  among  persons 
who  know  perfectly  well  the  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  opposite 
party.  It  is  probable  that  1866  may  witness  considerable  recovery 
in  the  shares  of  those  limited  companies  which  are  able  to  show  solid 
evidence  of  their  intrinsic  solidity  and  progress." 

This  general  review  of  the  commercial  history  of  1865  is  followed 
in  th&%Ecanomi8t  by  an  Appendix  containing  important  and  com- 
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pendiouB  statistical  tables,  in  which  information  relating  to  the 
different  branches  of  our  trade,  manufacture,  and  finance  is  exhibited 
far  a  series  of  years,  terminating  with  the  last.  The  Appendix  is 
arranged  in  nine  divisions,  each  having  several  sub-divisions;  the 
divisions  are  numbered  and  entitled — 

I,  Com  and  Cattle  Trades ;  II,  Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce ; 
III,  Wine  Trade ;  IV,  Eaw  Materials ;  V,  Shipping  and  Freights ; 
VI,  Cotton  Trade;  VII,  Linen  Trade;  VIII,  Eailway  Traffic; 
and  IX,  English  Money  Market.— Ed.  S.  J. 


II.—  The  MeteanHle  Natjy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  STATISTICAL  Ecoount  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant  service 
of  this  country  i^peared  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian  of  the  12th  and  the 
26th  of  DMamher  last.  The  two  articles,  which  embrace  the  ten  years 
ended  with  1863,  and  exhibit  the  statistics  for  the  latter  year  in  consider- 
able detail,  are  here  reprinted  : — 


"  As  a  great  commercial  and  maritime  nation,  the  growth  of  our  mercantile  navy 
is  a  topic  of  no  little  interest.  In  treating  in  these  colomns  npon  the  Britash 
import  and  export  trade,  frequent  occasion  has  been  taken  to  show  the  very  large 
increase  which,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  <»rryiug  trade  of  this 
country  has  experienced.  Now  we  desire  Jto  exhibit  not  the  number  of  voyages  to 
and  fro,  witli  their  aggregate  freights,  but  something  about  the  ships  themselves — 
the  census  of  our  merchant  fleet,  with  certain  of  its  more  conspicuous  incidents. 
The  subject,  of  course,  has  no  ckum  to  novelty.  It  was  discussed,  with  a  spedal 
view,  however,  in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Statistical  Societtfy  two  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  connected,  we  believe,  with  the  shipping  business  of  the  port  of  London. 
In  1810  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  Channel  Isknds.  possessed  20,153  regis- 
tered vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,211,000.  Down  to  1840,  the 
increase  in  the  number  was  not  very  great,  but  in  average  size  it  was  oonsiderable. 
The  mean  size  of  each  vessel  in  1810  was  109  tons;  in  1820,  no  tons ;  in  1830, 
114  tons;  in  1840,  123  tons.  In  1850,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  vessels  numbered  25,138,  the  tonnage  was 
3,505,000,  and  the  average  capacity  139  tons.*  In  1865  a  new  method  was 
adopted  of  measuring  ships;  this^  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  ntiates  the  com- 
parison of  the  old  with  the  new  returns,  according  to  Mr.  plover's  estimate.  A 
ship  now  measuring  100  tons  would  have  been  classed  as  of  no  tons  burthen 
before  1864.  We  cannot  find  that  the  annual  statements  publbhed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  fix)m  which  the  subsequent  statistics  are  taken,  give  any  inlamation  of  this 
material  change  in  reckoning  tonnage.  The  tables  which  follow*  are  chiefly  fat  the 
decade  ended  with  1863.  The  published  accounts  of  the  Board  not  bdng  yet 
issued  for  1864,  what  information  is  obtainable  for  that  year  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  remarks  as  we  proceed. 


•  St€ftiitieal  Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  1  and  seq,  * 
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Number  «md  Ti>muiff$  of  Regieterod  VmsU  {Bfailmif  omd  Siemm) 
$0  the  UnUed  Kingdom  tmd  British  Pomeuiemt  omtkeSket 
during  the  Tm  Yean  1854-68. 


1854 
'65 
*66 
'57, 
'68 

1859 
'60. 
'61 
'62. 


YeMds. 


36.348 
35.^9* 
36,012 
37,088 
37,75" 

38,100 
38*501 
38,868 
39^27 
40,195 


TbwMge. 


5.116,000 
5,251,000 
5,212,000 
5,532,000 
5,610,000 

5,660,000 
5,711,000 
5,895,000 
6,041,000 
6,624,000 


"  The  whole  number  of  venels,  aailing  and  steam,  wood  and  iron  (exclniiTe  of 
river  steamers),  reg^istered  throoghont  Her  Majesty's  dominions  increased  from 
36,348  in  1854,  to  40,195  in  1868,  ue.  by  3,847,  or  10*5  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  tonnage  in  the  same  interval,  after  correction  for  differenoe  of  measurement,  was 
2,170,000  tons,  or  42*4  per  cent.  The  average  bnrthen  on  the  adjusted  measure- 
ment was  165  tons  in  1868;  hence,  since  1810  the  capacity  has  augmented  more 
thanjifty  per  cent.  The  tonnage  during  the  decade  has  increased  every  year,  very 
largely  indeed  between  1863  and  1862. 


CSmM  of  Regittered  VesseU^  and  Ratio  of  Tonnage  per  Bead,  on 
Qlit  December,  1854-63. 


1854. 
'55. 
'56. 
'57. 
'58 

1859 
'60. 
'61 


Crews. 


269,093 
261,194 
167,573 
*87,353 
288,345 

a9»»43i 

294,460 
299,861 

304»<7i 
326,366 


Batioof 
Toniuge  per  Man. 


190 
201 
19-5 
19-3 
19-4 

19-4 
19-4 
19-7 
19-9 
20-3 


"  The  fidling  off  in  the  hands  between  1854  and  1855  is  probably  due  to  the 
Rusnan  war.  F^m  1855  the  crews  have  steadily  increased — we  have  now  65,171 
more  men  than  we  had  then.  During  the  first  four  years  the  proportion  of  hands 
to  tonnage  appears  to  have  oscillated,  latterly  it  has  persistently,  if  not  largely, 
swollen.  In  1857  we  reckoned  one  hand  to  19*3  tons  of  burthen;  now  it  is  ao'j 
tons ;  exactly  one  ton  more  per  man. 

"  The  next  table  shows  what  the  empire  has  done  to  make  up  for  its  annual 
ka  in  the  mercantile  marine  and  otherwise  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of 
British  commerce. 
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SaiiUng  <md  8t€tm  Veueis  JBuiU  ani  Begititered  in  m  Unitpd  Kingdom^  the 
Channel  Iskmdi,  and  BrUUh  Posgemam,  in  the  Ten  Years  ended  with 
1863. 


1854 
'66 
'66 
'67. 
'58. 

1859 
'60 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 


Yeneli. 


1,58* 
1,870 
1,876 

1,673 

1,575 
1,722 
1,546 
1,571 
1 ,949 


Toiuuige. 


890,000 
492,062 
423,596 
423,477 
312,888 

282,318 
318,828 
316,436 
858,820 
696,676 


It  18  evident  here  that  a  great  impetas  was  given  to  shipbuilding  in  the  earlier 
yean ;  that  it  slackened  greatly  in  1858  and  1859 ;  tliat  in  1862  it  looked  better ; 
but  that  1863  was,  in  activity  of  production,  the  most  marked  in  the  decade — ^the 
tannage  of  that  year  more  than  doubled  the  figures  of  1859.  The  weekly  produce 
of  our  shipbuilding  yards  is  disclosed  by  the  next  table. 


The  Weekly  RaU  of  Shiplmilding  in  the  United  Kinffdom,  the  Channel 
lelands,  and  British  Possessions,  in  the  Ten  Years  ended  with  1863. 


1864... 
'65.... 
'66.... 

*67.... 
'58 

1859 

'60 

'61 

'62 

'63 


TesaeU. 


30*4 
36*0 
36-1 

39*3 
S2'2 

30*3 
33*1 
29*7 
30-2 
37*5 


Tonnage. 


7,500 
9,463 
8,146 
8,144 
6,007 

6,429 
6,131 
6,085 
6,900 
11,476 


The  last  year  on  the  list  of  course  stands  highest  in  ratio  of  activity.  The  return 
for  1863  certainly  presents,  under  the  guise  of  a  few  figures,  a  striking  picture  of 
this  kingdom's  power  in  naval  architecture.  More  than  six  ships  were  turned  off 
the  stocks  daily  (6'25  per  working  day). 

"  The  next  statement  which  discriminates  the  number  of  sailing  from  steam 
vessels  is,  unlike  the  four  preceding  ones,  which  include  the  colonies,  limited  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Sailing  and  Steam  Veuels  Bnilt  and 
tie  Ten  Years 


RMietered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
entbdwithiees. 


.8S4 


867 


.858 


f  Sailing.. 


I  Steam  , 


r  Sailing.. 
[  Steam  .. 

{Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 


««4S:; 


.860 


{Sailing.. 
Steam  .. 


863 


[Sailing.. 
I  Steam  .. 


Teaseli. 


^74 
863 
233 
921 

229 

1,050 

228 

847 
»53 
789 
'50 
818 
198 

774 
201 

827 
221 

881 
279 


Tonnage. 


132,687 

64*255 

242,182 

81,018 

187,005 

57,573 
197,554 

52,918 
154,930 

53,'5o 
147,967 

38,003 

158,172 

53,796 

129,970 

70,869 

164,061 

77,338 
253,036 

107,951 


The  proportiGn  of  steam  to  sailing  tonnage  turned  afloat  raried  considerably,  com- 
paring one  year  of  the  decade  with  another ;  sometimes  it  constitoted  one-third,  or 
rather  more,  of  the  whole  quantity ;  sometimes  one-fourth.  However  large  the 
growth  may  be  of  mther  class,  ihe  statistics  prove  that  the  sailing  vessels  quite  hold 
their  own  agwoist  thdr  rivals. 

"  The  yearly  losses  from  wredu  and  old  age  are  summarised  in  the  next  table. 

SaiUng  and  Steam  FeueU  Wrecked  and  Broken  Up  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  Ten  Years  ended  with  Deember^  1863. 


ioe.«/ Wrecked.... 


1855 
1856 1 


[Wrecked.... 
[  "Broken  up 

Wrecked .... 
Broken  up 


^ggyfWrecked 


1858 


Broken  up 
Wrecked.... 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


\  Broken  up 

f  Wrecked.... 
\  Broken  up 

Wrecked.... 
Broken  up 

Wrecked.... 
Broken  up 

r  Wrecked.... 
[Brokenup 


j^gggf  Wrecked  ....„ 


^  Broken  up 


Yettelfl. 


738 
74 
486 
"4 
754 
no 

662 
79 

566 
59 

671 
82 

744 
75 

663 
72 

674 
56 

912 

158 


Tonnage. 


168,843 

9,975 

95,817 

8,029 

195,725 

9499 
157,683 

9,022 

187,166 

5,502 
170,487 

8,775 

172,784 

12,668 

151,236 

7,441 

172,286 

8,100 

187,048 

15,038 


Total  Tonnage. 


178,818 

103,846 

205,224 

166,705 

142,668 

179,26* 

"85452 

• 

158,677 

} 

180,336 

I 

J 

202,086 
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"  The  table  thowf  bat  little  mufonnity  of  retolts.  We  see  oar  annoal  lotMi 
from  both  caosei  rary,  in  round  nninbers,  from  100,000  to  100,000  tona.  The 
decay  of  age,  however,  appears  to  operate,  as  might  be  anticipated,  more  regalarly 
than  accidents  by  flood.  We  may  estimate  that  every  year  there  is  about  1 50,000 
tons  of  new  shipping  required  to  make  up  for  '  wear  and  tear.'  In  recent  years  the 
official  accounts  have  recorded  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  been  taken  off  the 
register  by  becoming  the  property  of  foreigners.  The  return  begins  with  1856. 
There  was  a  return  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  ships  '  transferred '  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  Custom  House  authorities  seem  to  have  had  misg:ivings  about 
its  accuracy.  In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  sold  to  tbreigners 
and  taken  off  the  register  was  149  ;  in  1857  it  was  90.  Subsequently  the  aooount 
is  more  detailed. 

Number  of  Vestels  beUmging  to  the  United  Kingdom  Sold  to  Foreignen 
during  the  Six  Years  ended  with  1863. 


i««>{1±?;: 


^««'{S::::::::::::::; 
i«««{S.:::::::::. 


YeMcU. 


49 
36 
29 
5* 
89 
49 
48 
31 
51 
51 
96 
85 


Tonnage. 


16,880  \ 

11,885  J 

9,253  \ 

20,940  J 

12,280  \ 
15,721  J 
17,599  1 
7.583  J 
14,601 
ao, 

33,179  1 
3»»6i9  / 


.601  \ 

,772  J 


Total  Tonnage. 


28,765 
30*193 
28,951 
25i»82 

35»373 
54>798 


"  These  are  vessels  originally  built  for  British  owners,  but  which,  by  sale  have 
passed  to  the  possession  of  foreigners. 

'*  Latterly,  the  changes  in  our  merchant  navy  are  posted  up  in  the  quarto  blue 
books  very  compendiously.  We  have  synoptically  the  evolution  of  the  shipping 
census  thus  represented  for  one  year  :— - 


Upon  the  register  on  the  Slst  December,  1862 

Added  to  the  register  during  1868 — 

New  vessels,  British  built 

„  colonial    „ 

Foreien  built...., 

Yessels  transferred  from  the  colonies  to  the  United  1 
Kingdom  J 

Total  added 


Deducted  from  tlie  register  daring  1868 — 

Vessels  wrecked 

„       broken  up 

„      sold  to  foreigners 

„      transferred  to  the  colonies  

„  sold  and  registered  at  ports  of  the  United  1 
Kingdom,  and  registers  cancelled  but  not  re-  V 
registered  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1864  J 

Total  deducted 


Actual  addition  in  1863    

Upon  the  register  on  the  31st  December,  1868 . 


Total. 


Yeuels. 


27,525 


i,t^3 
51 

300 

'5<5 


1,670 


912 
158 
181 
48 

146 


1445 


225 


Tom. 


4,860,191 


364,724 
38,809 


70,868 


697,624 


187,048 
15,038 
64,798 
11,766 

27,408 


27i75o 


806,058 
"891,566" 


5,251,757 
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"  The  increment  of  growth  is  here  measored  bj  a  gain  in  Towela  of  15I  per 
cent,  in  addiUons  beyond  the  dedoctionf,  and  in  Uie  tonnage  of  is8  per  oent. 

IL 

"  In  the  first  part  of  this  article  lihe  statistics,  which  come  down  to  the  end  of 
1B63,  were  abstracted  from  the  annual  vdnroes  of  the  trade  and  navigation  returns. 
For  information  of  a  later  date  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  parliamentary  paper  of 
last  session,*  which  sapplies  a  variety  of  particulars  of  oor  shipfnng  trade  ibr  1864. 

SaUing  VeseeU  Blistered  in  the  PorU  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  on  3lst  December^  1864. 


Bngland 


/Small 
\  Large 


*»*i-<» {1S5l:::, 

^«^^ {1^. :: 

"•"^M" {?S: 

ci^«»i«>««'« {S:: 

British  possessions,  fto.  \  TMf.Q»  " 


VeMeli. 


7,290 
12,916 

1,078 

i»953 

969 

277 

48 

208 
354 

6,717 

6,012 


ToBBSge. 


229,677  1 
3,815,426  / 

«2,771  1 

575*778  J 

28,484  1 
i65>3i7  J 


6,848 

4»047 


} 


6,726  1 
66,295  / 

166,626  1 
1,231*015  J 


Total  ToBUKe. 


4*045*003 
608,549 

»93»75« 

10,895 

72,021 

1,388,541 


Note. — ^The  small  vessels  are  of  less  than  50  tons  burthen ;  the  krge  ones  1 
of  50  tons  or  more. 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  which  fbr  suling  vessels  amounted  to  6,3 19,000  in  1864|, 

the  proportion  per  cent,  belonging  severally  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 

and  colonies  stands  thns : — 

Tonnsffeof 
Ssfling  vcMdi. 

England „ « «..« ., 64*0  per  cent. 

Scotland 9*6        „ 

Ireland   .«.«.....  3'x        „ 

Isle  of  Man  and  Ohannel  Islands 1*3        » 

British  possessions    ^ — .  22*0        ,, 

loo'o 


*  Commons  Bqper,  Ko.  381,  Shipphig^  1866. 
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The  j[»ropQrti0ii  of  timber-boilt  to  iron  ships  will  be  stated  fbrther  on*    Hie 
steamers  for  the  same  year  are  tabolatod  thus : — 


8t€am  VemU  Begutertd  in  the  Portt  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  on  Zlst  Deoember^  1864. 


_,    ,     ,  /Small  .... 

B^Bgland \LargB.... 

S«><^<* {^^eZ. 

T    1     A  /Small  .... 

^^^^    XZarge,.. 

Isle  of  Man {^^  I 

Channel  Islands {^^^  Z. 

«  ... .              .  rSmaU  .... 

British  possessions \Lara9 


VeeeeU. 


772 

106 

^95 
47 
117 

5 
1 

2 

112 

3*5 


Tomuige. 


17,973  1 
510,476  / 

2,709  1 
"1,559  / 

1,268  1 

5o»595  J 

^509  J 

16  1 

181  / 

8,224  1 
66,8Z3  J 


Tbtal  Tonnife. 


518449 
ii5»i^8 

i»509 

197 

70,047 


The  steam  tonnage  amoonted  to  767,000.    The  proportion  per  cent,  was  thn 
distribnted  throoghoat  the  ports  of  the  empire : — 

Tonnage  of 
Steam  Veeiels. 

England   69*0  peroent. 

Scotland   15*0        „ 

Ireland «. 6*7        „ 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands »  0*2        „ 

British  possessions  9*1        „ 

lOO'O 


Or,  making  the  calculation  upon  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  the  raiaos  in 
req[)ect  to  the  separate  divisions  of  the  empire  are  expressed  by  the  snljoiDed 
figares^— 


Total  Tonnage. 

Batioof 
Total  Tonnage. 

England 

Scotland 

Irehind 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands    

4,574,000 

724.000 

245,000 

84,000 

1,459,000 

Percent. 
64-6 

IO*2 

3*5 
1*1 

British  possessions .t, „.,... 

20*6 

7,086,000 

lOO'O 
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Tbel^tow  poffifabn'whiJai  Ilf^Uoid  tfdctipies  Mbti 'the  s6ide  ofWuHtttee'^ntefiirise  is 
wellAdwn  liy  ffaeii^flgtii^s.   -Her'ioiiSuii^'U'tfirt^  cMi^ 

Scotland — 245,000  to  724,000 ;  with  a  popalation  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
the  kingdom  beyond  the  Tweed.  The  Channel  Idands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can, 
with  their  email  popalations,  muster  steam  and  sailing  tonnage  which  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  that  ascribed  to  Ireland,  with  her  six  millions  of  inhabitants ! 

"  It  was  shown  last  week  how  large  the  increase,  both  in  vessels  and  burthen, 
in  1863  was,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  account.  The  gprowth  continued 
through  1864;  when  we  had  40,798  vessels,  or  603,  i.e.  1*5  per  cent,  over  1863. 
Our  tonnage  last  year  was  7,186,000,  or  562,000,  t>.  8*5  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year's  return.  We  are  speaking  of  the  aggi^egate  tonnage — that  which 
we  possess  in  steamers  as  well  as  in  sailing  vessels. 

"  How  were  our  merchantmen  engaged  in  1863  ?  We  say  1863,  because  upon 
this  point  there  is  no  return  fbr  1864  yet  issued.  Exclusively  engaged  in  the 
home  trade  there  were  i  i>i33  vessels,  of  860,000  tons  burthen,  manned  by  43,8x5 
hands,  not  reckoning  the  masters.  The  home  trade,  according  to  the  Custom 
House  officials,  is  limited  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  those  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest  on  the  other.  There  were  1,810  vessels,  of 
318,000  total  tonnage,  employing  12,524  men,  employed  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade;  and  7,934  vessels,  of  3,618,000  tons  in  the  aggregate, 
manned  by  128,388  hands,  engaged  in  the  fon;ign  and  colonial  trade  solely.  The 
home  trade  occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  hands  who  constitute  the  crews  of 
the  mercantile  marine. 

"  We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  rate  at  which  the  empire  is  now  adding 
from  its  own  building  yards  to  the  mercantile  navy.  We  here  separate  the  timber 
from  the  iron  built  vessels,  the  steamers  from  the  sailing  ships,  and  take  the  latest 
annual  return  as  sufficing  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

New  SaUinff  Vessels  Built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  British 
Posaessionsy  and  Registered  as  British  JShips,  in  the  Year  1864. 


Timber  BuiU. 

Iron  Built 

• 

VeiselB. 

Tonnage. 

Yeesels. 

Tonnage. 

England    

686 

121 

6 

110,424 

351I36 

h223 

113 
34 

7 

8<5,334 

3a,i74 

7,*o8 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

713 
786 

146,^83 
206,029 

164 

125,716 

British  possesions  

Total 

1,498 

IS2,B12 

154 

125.716 

We  find  from  this  statement  that  the  British  possessions  turned  out  of  thdr  ship- 
building yards  a  larger  humber  of  timber  vessels  and  a  much  larger  amount  of 
tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these  ships  our  dependencies  produced  75 
more  than  our  shipbuilders  at  home,  and  59,246,  or  40  per  cent.,  more  tonnage. 
On  the  other  hand,  154  iron-built  sailing  vessels  were  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  not  one  in  the  colonies.  TaMng  iron  and  wooden  ships  together,  the 
home  trade  produced  in  the  year  66,000  tonnage  more  than  the  colonial  builders. 
The  North  American  colonies  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Crown.  They  set  afloat  in  1864  not  fewer  than  604  timber- 
built  sailers  and  18  steamers,  having  an  aggregate  burthen  of  164,000  tons. 
Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  rank  next.  They  launched  76  sailing  and  10  steam 
ve8selB>  timber  built,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  6,058. 
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New  BUam  Veaelt  Built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  British 
Poeeeedone,  and  Regietered  ae  British  Shipsy  in  the  Tear  1864, 


TiinberBiult 

IronBoUk 

VeMela. 

Ttoni. 

Yeuels. 

Tbnt. 

EnglMY(l 

26 
6 
1 

966 
1,371 

56 

202 
132 

8 

97,174 
56,812 

2.995 

Scotland    

Ireland 

XJnitMl  Kinirdoni  ....... .r- 

82 

28 

i,393 
7,027 

842 
5 

15M81 
289 

Britiah  poMeanons  

Total 

60 

9,420 

847 

157,270 

*'  The  same  snperiority  in  quantity  is  maintained  by  the  colonial  boilders  of 
wooden  steam  vessels.  The  United  Kingdom  .tamed  off  32  vessels,  of  1,393 
aggregate  borthen,  or  of  75  tons  each.  The  colonies  prodaced  only  28  vessels,  bat 
their  tonnage  amounted  to  7,027,  or  more  than  twice  the  home  figores.  The 
colonial  steamers  averaged  250  tons.  While  the  Umted  Kingdom  boilt  342  iron 
steamers,  borthen  1 57,000  tons,  daring  the  year,  the  colonies  only  constructed  5 
very  small  ones— -probably  of  plates  sent  out  from  this  country  and  put  together  at 
the  colonial  ports. 

'*  The  merdiant  fleet  of  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland  contains  a  certain  number  of 
colonial  and  fordgn  built  ^ips.  The  returns  f(a  1864  give  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  thus  :— 


Canada    

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
Prince  Edward  Island  

Foreign  countries  

Total    


Vestdt. 


15 

28 

4 

6 


58 
216 


Tonnage. 


13,5^ 
29,025 
1,696 
1.194  < 


45.475 
128,761 


^74,23^ 


"  Bringing  the  statistics  of  thb  and  the  two  preceding  tables  together,  we 
obtain  the  census  of  the  new  ships  added  from  all  sources  to  the  Britidi  register 
during  the  year — ^the  ships  built  in  home  and  in  colonial  yards,  or  that  were 
aoqoired  by  purdiase  from  fbrdgners. 

A  Eetum  of  the  Number  of  Vessds  that  were  Registered  in  the  Umted 
Kvrufdom  as  New  Ships  in  the  Year  1864. 


Timber. 

Iron. 

VeMels. 

Tom. 

Vewels. 

Tbni. 

Sailing  vessels  

Steam      

980 
84 

3»8,702 
2,682 

157 
847 

126,921 
158,976 

Total 

1,014 

321,384 

504 

285,897 
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**  Prom  Tuioos  souToes  we  obtain  1,518  new  sbipt  and  607,281  of  ad^tional 
tonnage.  But  in  the  same  year  we  sold  and  traniferred  1,51s  yesads  of  337,983 
total  burthen;  we  loat  by  wreoli  668,  of  175,763  tonnage;  and  we  brolce  np  78 
aailing  and  27  ateam  veaaeU,  which  operation  toolc  away  from  oar  carrying  power 
io>573  too&  It  is  a  defect  of  the  Costom  House  retoms,  that  th^  omit  all 
mention  of  the  places  where  the  shipbnilding  bosiness  is  carried  on.  This  omission 
might  easily  be  remedied,  ibr  the  officers  collecting  sncfa  particolars  as  are  published 
must  be  cognisant  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  our  prindpal  rivers  yearly  add 
to  the  mercantile  marine.  What  number  is  separately  laundied  on  the  Mersey, 
the  Tliames,  the  T^ne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Clyde  would  make  an  interesting  page 
in  our  industrial  statistics  ibr  the  year.  Some  notion  may  be  g^ed  of  the  relative 
activity  of  the  work  upon  these  rivers  by  consulting  the  occupation  census  of  1861, 
and  noting  down  the  persons  ascribed  to  shipbuilding  and  the  allied  trades  in  the 
divisions  vrhieh  contun  the  busiest  parts  of  those  streams : — 


Rker. 

Di\inoii  of  Kingdom. 

If  en  Employed 
in  Sliipbuil£ng. 

Mersey     

North-western  

7,611 

Thamw 

Metropolis,  Kent  (part),  Essex 
Northern  

IO«I  ^4. 

IVne  and  Wear 

9,824 

9»«54 

Clyde  

SootlftTid 

Total  

xS.iix 

"  These  were  the  people  employed,  according  to  the  last  census,  '  about  ships,' 
as  shipbuQders,  shipwrights,  block,  oar  and  mast  makers,  boat  and  barge  builders, 
saihnakers,  and  other  employments  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  trade. 

"  The  import  and  export  trade  in  1864,  is  shown  for  the  twelve  principal  porta 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Twdve  Principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Entrances  Inwards  and 
the  CfUarofnees  Outwards,  Tear  ended  Z\st  December,  1864. 


London    \ 

Liverpool     ...  -I 
Newcastle    ....  \ 

Hull I 

Southampton  -j 

Glasgow < 

Leith   j 

Greenock -< 

Bristol I 

Dublin I 

Belfest I 

Cork •[ 


In 

Out  . 

In 

Out 

In  . . 

Out  . 

In  ... 

Out  . 

In .... 
Out  . 

In .... 
Out 

In 

Out  . 

In 

Out  . 

In 

Out  . 

In... 
Out 

In ... 
Out 

In... 
Out 


Vessel*. 


11,206 

7,690 

4,967 

4»<573 

7,808 
2,945 
2,258 
1,258 
i»i44 
561 
908 

1,884 

650 

467 

*55 
867 
250 
487 
J31 
381 
66 

258 

61 


Tonnage. 


8,359,782  1 
2^.21,421  j 

2,698,522  1 
M52,934  J 
842,234  "I 
1,628,517  J 
758,953  1 
625,929  J 
868,598  1 
359,911  J 
186,272  1 
351,936  J 
829,188  1 
208,629  J 

191,222  1 

>33,290  J 

282,027  1 

71,185  J 

117,208  1 

43,307  J 

88,002  \ 

24,700  J 

78,718  \ 
13,519  J 


Tbtal  Tonnage. 


5,781,203 

5»35»»456 

2,470,751 

1,384,882 

728,509 

538,208 

537i762 

324,512 

303*212 

160,510 

f  1 2,702 

87,237 
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"  London  and  Liyerpool  head  the  liBi;  but  in  respect  of  the  export  bcudnen  the 
latter  exceeds  the  fonner  port  by  230,000  tonnage.  It  will  be  observed  also,  with 
regard  to  Idveipool,  that  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  daring  the  year,  was 
not  much  over  the  number  which  deared  out — 4,967  against  4,673 ;  but  that  at 
liondon  there  was  a  very  large  difference— ^namely  11,206  to  7,690  vessels — in 
tonnage  938,000  less  cleared  outwards  than  entered.  At  Newcastle,  on  the  other 
hand,  842,234  tonnage  entered,  but  double  the  quantity  cleared  outwards-- 
1,628,517.  Similar  c&erences  mark  the  trade  of  other  ports  in  the  list.  The 
vessels  trading  with  Liverpool  are  obviously  much  larger  than  those  engaged  in  the 
Loudon  traffic — the  average  burthen  of  the  latter  was  306  tons;  whereas  the 
former  measured  555  tons  each.  The  average  tonnage  of  the  ships  which  entered 
and  left  Newcastle  last  year  was  202.  The  rapid  diminution  in  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  at  the  various  ports  when  each  is  compared  with  its  predecessor,  b  plainly 
shown  by  the  table.  Though  the  gross  tonnage  of  Liverpool  is  rather  below  that 
of  London,  yet  the  value  of  the  British  shipments  from  our  great  port  is  double 
that  from  the  Thames — 72,748,000/.  against  36,555,000/.  There  are  but  six 
ports  at.  which  this  part  of  our  trade  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  year. 

Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Ptoduce  (snd  Ifanufactwes  Exported 
from  the  Seven  Princijpal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom^  Tear  ended 
Slst  December,  1864. 

£ 

Liverpool 7^,748,000 

London    36,555,000 

Hull ^ 16,053,000 

Glasgow  „....       7,604,000 

Southampton 4,727,000 

Newcastle    1,870,000 

Grreenock.... 503,000 

**  The  total  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in  t864>,  was 
146,603,000/.,  of  which  very  nearly  140,000,000/.,  was  sent  through  the  seven 
ports  named  above.  The  Customs  publish  no  account  of  the  value  of  the  imports 
which  enter  the  separate  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  return,  however,  the  amount 
collected  for  duty  at  each  port,  but  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  inadequate  exponent  of 
the  extent  of  their  respective  trades.  London  collects  nearly  three  times  the 
revenue  that  Liverpool  brings  to  the  national  exchequer,  because  London  impoits 
much  larger  quantities  of  taxable  commodities  than  LiverpooL 

Cfross  AmowU  of  Customs  Duty  Received  at  Seven  of  the  Principal  PortM 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Tear  ended  Zlst  December,  1863. 

£ 

London    1 1,974,000 

Liverpool 3.«33»ooo 

Greenock ^ 1,231,000 

Bristol „ I,i5i/xx3 

Glasgow  980,000 

Dublin 966,000 

Leith    440,000 

**  The  Customs  duties  yielded  in  1863  the  sum  of  23,589,000/.,  of  which  rather 
more  than  half  was  collected  at  the  port  of  London.  Including  London  with  the 
six  other  ports  of  the  table,  nearly  20,000,000/.  was  due  to  their  trade. 
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**  We  wiU  conoltidd  with  a  daflufied  gtatement  of  registered  vesflels  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  clasaed  according  to  their  capacity,  bat  exdnding  river 
Bteamers  from  the  table. 


Biffistered  Sailing  and  Steam  VesseU  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  NwnJber 
of  Men,  exdudve  of  Matters,  Employed  in  1863. 


Vessels. 

Tonnsge. 

Men. 

Under  60  tons    

4,945 

13,325 

1,801 

710 

80 

16 

1 

»63,5'5 
2,346,460 

1,287^89 
816,102 

134,285 
34,085 

« 3,343 

12,782 

50  and  under      600 

500         „           1,000 

1,000         „           1,500 

1,500         „           2,000 

2.000         „           2,700 

13,000         „         14,000 

98,427 

40,527 

26,817 

4,809 

1,455 

410 

Total    

20.878 

4,795,279 

184,727 

Comparing  this  with  the  table  giving  the  total  rt^stered  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  Slst  December,  1863,  it  appears  that  6,972  river  steamers,  pos- 
sesaii^  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  456,478  are  excluded  from  tiie  last  statement." 


III^ — The  Imports,  tie  Home  Consumption,  and  the  Exports  of  Froiice  in 

1863-64-65. 

Thbsb  statistics  of  the  Falue  of  the  principal  articles  of  French  com- 
merce which  were  passed  hy  th6  Customs  during  the  three  years  ended  with 
1865,  are  taken  from  thfi  Eeonotuist  of  the  10th  Febmary  last : — 

*'  Customs  returns  issued  within  the  last  few  days  give  the  total  results  of  the 
year  1865,  and  add  to  them  a  com|)ari8on  of  those  of  preceding  years.  It  appears 
that  the  value  of  imports  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  was  in  1865  not  less 
than  «,78a,335,ooo  firs.,  whereas  in  1864  it  amounted  to  2,528,150,000  (in.;  in 
1863  to  2,426,379,000  fins.;  1862  to  2,198,555,000  frs.;  and  in  1861  to 
a,442, 32 8,000  fn.  The  value  of  exports  of  French  productions  was,  in  1865, 
3,199,453,000  frs.;  in  1864,  2,924,168,000  frs.;  in  1863,  2,642,559,000  frs.;  in 
1862>  2,242,681,000  frs. ;  and  in  1861,  1,926,260,000  frs.  In  English  money  the 
impcnrts  of  1865  were  111,293,400^;  and  in  1861,  97,693,200/.  The  exports  in 
1865,  127,978,120/.;  and  in  1861,  77,050,400/.  An  increase  of  13,600,200/.  in 
one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  50,917,700/.  in  another,  is  undoubtedly  remarkable^ 
and  even  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  were  formed  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce  into  which  France  has  entered. 

'*  The  following  is  a  detail  of  lihe  principal  imports  taken  out  of  bond  for  con* 
sumption  in  the  last  three  years  :-^ 
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1866. 

1864. 

1863. 

Silk 

fr. 
297,012,000 
411,373,000 
254,424,000 
103,562,000 
115,721,000 

i33,53<5,ooo 
89,236,000 
76,236,000 
38,651,000 
62,450,000 

33,548,000 
36,939,000 
26,341,000 
75,077,000 
24,497,000 

22,414,000 
127,161,000 
35,962,000 
41,331,000 
21,645,000 

38,553,000 
25,131,000 

fr. 
285,844,000 
344,189,000 
220,851,000 
102,781,000 
106,634,000 

121,625,000 
83,370,000 
77,256,000 
40,487,000 
59,830,000 

21,500,000 
29,277,000 
18,241,000 
52,997,000 
37,885,000 

18,866,000 
115,216,000 
87,434,000 
46,615,000 
18,834,000 

31,969,000 
22,851,000 

fr. 
291,905,000 
261,836,000 

Cotton 

Wool  

ia3>730,ooo 
111,038,000 
104,842,000 

147^.19,000 
79,79i»ooo 
77,ij6,ooo 
30,938,000 
39,976,000 

16,520,000 
24,549,000 
20,233,000 
50,551,000 
44,540,000 

19,554,000 
100,014,000 
35,981,000 
39,873,000 
21,445,000 

33,373,000 

TTidAii  find  Rlrinfi 

Timbep    

Sugar  

Coffee 

Oxen   

Cod  and  other  fieli 

Oleaginous  seeds    

Seeds  for  sowincr     ..r....--r-..,,-- 

Olive  oil 

Staves  

Flax 

Grease  and  tallow 

Oleairinons  frxiits 

Coal 

Framnents  of  silver   

Copper 

Induro 

*  **^^ 

"Woollen  tissues 

Straw  plait  and  hats 

13^.70,000 

'*  All  the  other  articles  imported  were  of  less  value  than  ao,ooo,ooo  frs.  in  1866. 
Among  them  the  following  may  interest  English  readers  :— > 


Pig  iron  

Iron 

Steel    

Lead    

Tin 

Beep 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yam 

Cotton  yam    

Woollen  yam 

Gh>ats' hair  yam    

Flax  and  hemp  tissues 

Silk  tissues 

Hair  tissues    

Cotton  tissues 

Machinery 

Cutlery    

Needles   

Jute 

Hemp 


1865. 


fr. 

5,934,000 

1,963,000 

916,000 

18,245,000 

11,955,000 

1,636,000 
14,277,000 

9,371,000 
12,972,000 

6,699,000 

14,405,000 
10,607,000 
5,703,000 
11,544,000 
12,092,000 

250,000 

1,301,000 

9,988,000 

17,669,000 


1864. 


fr. 
3,320,000 
1,199,000 
1,062,000 
9,667,000 
12,254,000 

1,351,000 
5,105,000 
7,336,000 
11,497,000 
5,110,000 

14,311,000 
7,290,000 
6,148,000 
9,466,000 

11,327,000 

224,000 
1,597,000 
7,666,000 
8,440,000 


1863. 


fr. 
1 7,690,000 
4,194,000 
1,909,000 
9,505,000 
9,913,000 

1,682,000 
7,702,000 
7,631,000 
10,234,000 
4,348,000 

12,470,000 
4,729,000 
6,411,000 
8,660,000 

10,551,000 

234,000 
1,323,000 
4»559,ooo 
4,110,000 
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"  It  will  be  obierTed  that  the  import  of  iron  is  rery  small,  and  that  of  tumies  and 
yams  mach  below  what  had  been  expected. 

"  The  following  were  the  principal  exports  of  French  productions  :— 


Silk  tissues 

Woollen  tissues , 

Cotton  tissues 

Flax  and  hemp  tissues  . 
Woollen  yam 


Prepared  skins   

Articles  in  skin  or  leather 

Jewellery  and  silversmiths*  "I 

work J 

Tools  and  articles  in  metal  .... 
Turnery,  buttons,  mercery,  Ac. 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

Furniture,  Ac 

Beady-made  clothes  and  linen 

Paper  and  pasteboard   

Wmes 


Brandies 

Perfumery  

Befined  sugar.. 
Beetroot    „     .. 


Chemical  productions 

Madder   

Bags    

Flax 

Cotton*  


Timber    

Bosins,  native 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits 

Seeds  for  sowing 

Fish 


1866. 


Meat   

Eggs    

Butter 

Wool  

Hair  and  bristles 


Silk 

Grain  and  flour  . 


fr. 

399.095»ooo 

376,672,000 

105413,000 

x+,769,ooo 

21,596,000 

66,186,000 
81,242,000 

19,280,000 

38,195,000 
183,949,000 

22,860,000 
18,871,000 

115,096,000 
16,677,000 

280,601,000 

58,899,000 
15,319,000 
92,905,000 
18,884,000 

64,856,000 
14,305,000 
12,611,000 
11,834,000 
95,090,000 

31,731,000 
42,027,000 
12,608,000 
34,167,000 
22,731,000 

11,467,000 
37,649,000 
55,668,000 
36,822,000 
24,108,000 

118,260,000 
114,610,000 


18G4. 


fr. 

407,618,000 

355362,000 

93,728,000 

24,485,000 

19,087,000 

61,589,000 
89,937,000 

19,278,000 

45,137,000 
174,187,000 

18,200,000 
20,468,000 

110,394,000 
18,562,000 

234,539,000 

76,522,000 

16,524,000 

74,424,000 

6,036,000 

61,921,000 
9,633,000 

12,148,000 
7,449,000 

67,154,000 

80,408,000 
86,804,000 
8,766,000 
21,520,000 
15,213,000 

8,962,000 
27,974,000 
42,037,000 
51,131,000 
23,838,000 

101,480,000 
56,220,000 


1863. 


fr. 

37o»i93»ooo 

293,583.000 

98,179,000 

18,952,000 

15,223,000 

51,928,000 
78,545»ooo 

17,752,000 

43,714,000 
146,732,000 

12,261,000 
13,603,000 
82,254,000 
17,799,000 
2*9,738|000 

66,832,000 

^4,656,000 

76,552,000 

7,297,000 

47,553,000 
10,361,000 
9,641,000 
10,132,000 
52,168,000 

30,701,000 
36,040,000 
10,885,000 
10,769,000 
16,054,000 

7,8 1 2,000 
23,283,000 
32,382,000 
48,156,000 
17,318,000 

96,166,000 
48,486,000 


*  Cotton  is  counted  as  a  French  production,  because  it  is  considered  nation- 
alised when  import  duty  is  paid  on  it. 

"  The  way  in  which  the  estimate  of  articles  imported  is  made  is  to  take  thear 
value  at  the  seaport  or  frontier  at  which  they  arrive,  without,  however,  comitiiig 
import  duties,  or  the  taxes,  discounts,  &c,  adopted  in  commerce.    The  value  ^ 
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exports  is  also  calctdated  at  seaports  or  at  the  frontier,  without  oounting  export  or 
transit  duties,  preminms  or  drawbacks. 

'*  The  predons  metals,  which  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  figures,  stand 
thus: — 


- 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

Gold  inirots 

fr. 

97,272,543 
320,177,601 

93,630,098 
142,404.343 

fr. 

110,097,846 

853,897,754 

63,416,252 

204,316,292 

fr. 
83,266,419 

Coin 

Silver  ingots    

Coin 

286,467,015 

27,564*966 

133435,279 

Total   

653,484*585 

731,728,144 

530,733,679 

G-old  ingots... 

55,304,670 

213,271,344 
93,124,310 
70,420,424 

82,810,528 
806,042,750 
134,106,666 
176,098,751 

86,ii7,5o£ 
271,638,705 
126,123,911 
103,216,950 

Coin 

Silver  in  bars 

Coin.. i 

Total    „ 

432,120,748 

649,058,690 

587,097,071 

**  In  1865  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  221,363,737  frs.,  and  in  1864^ 
by  82,669,454  frs.  These  two  sums  make  12,161,332^.  £nglLsh.  In  1863  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  56,368,392  frs.,  or  2,254,536^. 

"  Subjoined  is  a  detail  of  the  countries  from  and  to  which  imports  and  exports 
of  the  predous  metals  were  made  in  1865 :— > 


Gold. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ingots. 

Coin. 

IngoU. 

Coin. 

[England    * * 

fr. 
85,716,135 
162,510 
54,660 

2,394,870 

5,361,000 
3,583,368 

fr. 
88,744,605 
14,506,842 
69,019,200 

58,065,600 

2,094,000 
87,747^354 

fr. 

12,735 
712,872 

8,742 
17,830,446 
36,708,000 

31,875 

fr. 

21,244,716 

1,150,776 

845,862 

2,778,69$ 

115,521,460 

9,544,905 

66,800 

1,690,600 

39,740,700 

85,040 

20,662,902 

Selgium    , 

Zollverein 

Spain 

^ngdom  of  Italy    .... 
Switzerland  

Roman  States  » 

Turkey '. ;.... 

Egypt    

United  States  

Other  countries   

Total 

97,272,543 

320,177,601 

55*304,670 

213,271,344 
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Silver. 

Ib  ports. 

£xports. 

Ingots. 

Coia. 

Ingots. 

Cdn. 

England   ^.... 

Belgium    ..« « 

ZollTerein « 

Spain 

fr. 
8,058,031 
9420,510 
358»900 

69,660,368 
6,132,289 

fr. 
10,446,464 
22,541,880 
22,116,184 
46,767,990 
14,681,300 

169,800 
25,681,221 

fr. 

2,377,820 

6,222,022 

a,555»207 

167,600 

442400 

42,946400 
1,095400 

37,317,461 

fr. 

4,518,194 

13,833,386 

1,682,282 

856,742 

ifingdoin  of  Italj   .... 

Switeeriaud  „.. 

Turkey 

7,854,800 

586,285 

62,200 

11,670300 

13,206,400 

872,000 

12,979,885 

Eg^t „. 

Bntuh  lndia......„ 

China « 

United  States  ^. 

Other  countries   .^.... 

Total 

93*630,098 

142,404,343 

93,124,310 

70,420,424 

On  referring  to  the  ^*  Statistics  of  French  Commerce^^  in  vol.  xxviL  of 
the  Jaumal  (p.  129  et  9eq.\  the  reader  will  he  ahle  to  compare  the  value  of 
most  of  the  articles  of  import  and  export  as  given  above^  with  the  retnms 
for  1861  and  1862,  That  account,  with  the  present  figures,  will,  therefoM, 
ahow  the  trade  in  those  articles  for  five  consecutive  years. — £d.  8.  J. 


rr.-^ArbUroHom  in  the  BwOdimg  TnOe. 

Thb  satisfactory  settlement  of  trade  disputes  between  maBters  and  men 
by  arbitration,  is  not  common  in  thb  kingdom.  Arbitration,  however,  is 
sometimes  successful,  as  the  Building  News  has  recent^  shown  with 
respect  to  eertain  trade  differences  at  Wolverhampton. 

**  Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  by  the  masters  and  men  of  Wolverhampton* 
several  instances  have  occurred  in  which  ^e  wisdom  of  that  course  has  been  proved. 
Only  one  dispute,  however,  has  arisen  since  that  step  was  taken,  and  that  has  been 
disposed  of  in  the  most  amicable  manner.  Our  local  correq)ondent  informs  us  that 
a  builder  in  the  town,  who  has  the  oontraet  for  the  erection  of  a  new  circus,  a  tempo- 
rary timber  building  in  Darlington -street,  employed  some  of  his  men  part  of  the  day 
in  the  workshop  and  the  other  part  upon  the  circus,  which,  it  appears,  both  parties 
agreed  was  an  unprotected  building.  By  Rule  4,  it  is  provided  that  '  men  work- 
ing on  unprotected  buildings  shall  be  paid  \d,  per  hour  additional  (to  the  h\d,)  for 
six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas  day.'  By  Rule  5,  *  the  shops  and 
works  shall  be  open  from  six  o'clodc  in  the  morning  till  half*  past  five  in  the  evening 
for  the  first  five  working  days  of  the  week  •  •  allowing  one  hour  and  a 
half  per  day  for  the  meals-;  but  from  six  weeks  before  till  six  weeks  after  Christmas 
day  workmen  on  unprotected  bmldings  shall  work  from  seven  o'dock  in  the  morning 
till  five  o'dook  in  l^e  evening  on  the  first  five  working  days  of  the  week,  with  one 
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hour  per  day  allowed  for  meals/  The  master  had  pat  a  wrong  constmctiou  npoa 
these  rules,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  men,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
cjiU  for  an  arbitnition.  The  umpire,  Mr.  Robert  Kettle,  appointed  Monday  last. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  excellent  feeling,  and 
at  the  close  the  umpire  decided  in  favour  of  the  men.  Tlie  master  having  supplied 
the  amounts  duo  to  each  man,  so  that  the  umpire  could  make  a  legal  award,  the 
meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  heartily  given  by  both  parties  to  Mr.  KettW 

Further  and  equally  gratifying  intelligence  upon  the  same  case,  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post^  fix)m  which  the 
subjoined  paragraph  is  taken  :~ 

"  At  Wolverhampton,  somewhat  over  twelve  months  since,  the  master  builders 
and  their  carpenters  and  joiners  adopted,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle, 
a  code  of  rules  for  settling  all  future  disputes  between  them  in  their  trade  by  arbi- 
tration. One  of  the  rules  required  that  all  alterations  should  be  made  after  due 
notice,  so  as  to  come  into  operation  at  the  spring  of  every  year,  before  the  employers 
made  their  contracts  with  their  customers.  A  few  days  since  the  men  gave  notice 
for  an  alteration  this  spring.  The  alterations  which  the  men  required  were  a  rise  to 
6d,  an  hour,  being  an  advance  of  ^d,  an  hour.  They  also  required  that  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  should  be  made  imperative,  subject  to  payment,  as  overtime  after  one 
o'clock ;  and  they  farther  required  certain  alterations  as  to  the  mileage  walking 
in  masters'  time.  The  masters,  on  their  part,  sought  under  Rule  8,  and  gave  notice 
of  a  proposition  to  alter  Rule  4,  the  rule  upon  which  the  arbitration  took  place  some 
few  months  ago  as  to  extra  payment  for  work  on  unprotected  buildings.  On 
Monday  evening  the  representatives  of  the  masters  and  men,  six  on  each  side,  again 
assembled.  The  result  arrived  at  was  that  the  wages  were  increased  to  the  extent 
which  the  men  required ;  that  where  men  were  employed  on  unprotected  buildings, 
from  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  they  were  not  to  claim  the 
extra  payment,  provided  they  had  the  option  of  filling  up  their  full  time  by  work- 
ing in  the  shop,  it  being  the  intention  of  both  parties  that  the  same  class  of  men 
should  have  the  option  of  earning  the  same  amount  of  wages  wheresoever  they 
might  be  employed,  thus  dispensing  with  all  difficult  questions  about  the  hours  of 
daylight,  &c  The  question  of  a  half-holiday  was  satisfactorily  settled  by  providing 
that  the  wages  each  week  should  be  reckoned  up  to  Friday  night,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  at  the  principal  pay  office  of  the  firm  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday ;  and  that  all  the  men  who  required  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday 
should  walk  to  the  pay  office  in  their  own  time ;  others  to  be  paid  either  at  the 
job,  or  at  the  pay  office,  at  four  o'clock,  as  before.  The  chief  representative  of  the 
men  said  he  could  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  over  without,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  working  men  who  were  with  him,  expressing  the  great  satisfiiction  they 
felt  at  the  candid  and  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  the  masters  liad  met  and  discussed 
the  propositions  they  (the  men)  had  made ;  and  the  masters  on  their  part,  through 
their  chairman,  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  them  than  that  thnr 
men  should  meet  them  for  reasonable  and  free  discussion,  with  minds  open  to  con- 
viction and  unwarped  by  prejudice.  They  (the  masters)  had  concealed  nothing,  and 
they  should  be  glad  at  all  times  to  meet  any  branch  of  the  building  trade,  and 
candidly  discuss,  as  independent  men  of  business,  the  whole  trade  bearings  of  their 
relative  positions." 


Y.^The  Finances  of  the  United  States  in  1865. 

In  December  last  the  Economist  gave  certain  details  of  (a)  the  paper 
circulation ;  {b)  the  debt ;  (c)  the  revenue ;  and  {d)  the  expenditure  of 
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the  United  States.    That  statement  is  here  reprinted  with  a  very  slight 
addition,  designed  to  keep  the  paragraphs  more  distinct. 

(a)  **  The  paper  circaktion  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of  October  last, 
was  substantially  as  follows : — 

Dols. 

1.  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency    454,218,038 

2.  Notes  of  the  national  banks 185,000,000 

8.         „         State  banks,  including  outstanding   issues  1         . 

of  State  banks  converted  into  national  banks J        ^5»ooo,ooo 

Total 704,218,038 

**  On  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1865,  since  which  time  no  material  change  has 
taken  place,  the  public  debt,  without  deducting  funds  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to 
Si»8o8,549,437,  consisting  of  the  following  items  :— 

T)oU.  Dols. 

Bonds,  10-408,  5  per  cent.,  due  in  1904   172,770,100 

„       Pacific  Railroad,  6  per  cent,  due  in  1895....         1,258,000 
„       5-208, 6  per  cent,  due  in  1882, 1884,  and  1886    659,259,600 

„        6  per  cent.,  due  in  1881 265,347,400 

„        5  „  '80 18,415,000 

„        5  „  74 20,000,000 

„        5  „  *71 7,022,000 


1,144,072,100 

1,373,920 

i87,549,M 

454,218,038 

2,808,549,437 

(5)  "  The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June,  1865  :— 

DoU.  I)oIs. 

Balance    in    Treasury    agreeably    to    warrants')  ^.  ^ 

l8t  JulT.  1864 .....?. /  -  9«.739.9o5 

Receipts  from  loans  applicable  to  expenditures    ....     864,863,499 


Bonds,  6  per  cent.,  due  m  1868 8,908,341 

6              „                    '67 9,415,250 

Compound  interest  notes,  due  m  1867  and  1868  ....  173,012,141 

Seyen-thirty  Treasury  notes,                 „                ....  830,000,000 

Bonds,  Texas  indemnity,  past  due 760,000 

„       Treasury  notes,  &c.,  past  due 613,920 

Temporary  loan,  ten  days*  notice   99,107,745 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  due  in  1866 55,905,000 

Treasury  notes,  5  per  cent.,  Ist  December,  1865  ....  32,536,901 

United  States*  notes 428,160,569 

Fractional  currency 26,057,469 


applied  to  payment  of  public  1      g^^  gg^  ^41 


Receipts  from  customs 34,928,260 

„            lands 996,553 

„            direct  tax 1,2(X),573 

„            internal  revenue 209,464,215 

„            miscellaneous  sources 32,978,284 


1^.7^,2^4,740 


329,567,886 
,898,532,533 
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JSan>enditure$, 

Doln.  Dols. 

Bedemption  of  public  debt —  607,361,241 

For  the  civil  service 44,765,558 

.,    pensions  and  Indians  „ 14,258,575 

„    the  War  Department  1,031,323,360 

„    the  Navy         „  122,567,776 

„    interest  on  public  debt 77,397,712 

^^— —     1,290,312,982 

Total 1,897,674,224 

Leavine  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day "!  0^0,,^^ 

of  July,  1865,  of / ^S9*S09 

(e)  **  The  receipts  for  the   year  ending  30th  June,  1867,  are  estimated  aa 
follows  I — 

Dols.  Dols. 

From  customs  ^ 100,000,000 

„     internal  revenue «....    275,000,000 

„     lands   1,000,000 

„     miscellaneous  sources    20,000,000 

396,000,000 

(d)  **  The  expenditures,  according  to  the  estimates, 
willbe:— 

For  the  civil  service 42,165,590 

„    pensions  and  Indians A       17,809,644 

„    the  War  Department  39,017,416 

„    the  Navy         „  43,982,457 

„    the  interest  on  public  debt 141,542,063 

284,317,181 

Leaving  a  snrplns  of  estimated  receipts  over!  #:a    a  « 

estimated  expenditures,  of / ' ^ i,6»a,»i» 


VL — Belgian  Caruittwncies. 

The  subjoined  article,  upon  the  occupations  of  the  enfranchised  classes 
in  Belgium,  recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 

"  As  more  than  usual  interest  is  at  present  attached  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
political  state  of  Belgium,  some  information  on  the  subject  of  the  constituencies  of 
that  kingdom  may  be  acceptable,  and  besides,  it  may  not  be  altogether  without  its 
use  in  this  country  when  measures  are  understood  to  be  taken  by  the  Government 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  state  of  the  county  and  borough  registers,  with  a  view  to 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  Inought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

"  An  opportanity  has  fortunately  been  afforded  for  knowing  something  authentic 
of  the  Belgian  constituencies,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  published  a 
statistical  account,  in  which  the  electors  of  the  representatives  in  the  two  legislative 
chambers  are  described  according  to  their  profesmons ;  and  although  this  return  has 
reference  only  to  1864,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  sufficiAntly  serve  the 
purpose  for  this  year  also,  as  the  changes  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  either 
numerous  or  important,  although,  when  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  list 
now  published  and  another  which  appeared  in  1847,  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  progress  that  has  since  been  made  alike  in  the 
population  and  the  prosperity  of  that  industrious  and  interesting  nation. 
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"  In  Uiifl  return  the  electors  for  the  whole  kingdom  are  indnded,  bat  as  there 
has  alao  been  obtained  from  other  sonrcea  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  metropolitan 
district  of  Briissels,  that  is  likewise  added,  both  being  as  follows : — 


Farmers  and  agriculturists  

Manufiu^airers  and  mill  owners  

Butchers „,., 

Bakers  and  pastry  cooks  

Brewers  „ 

Millers    

Contractors,  masons,  joiners,  and  painters 

Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers 

Printers  and  booksellers   

Other  tradesmen   , „ 

Innkeepers,  &c , , 

Betail  shopkeepers 

Spirit  dealers,  &c 

Merchants,  shipowners,  Ac 

Bankers,  Ac , 

Civil  service  functionaries  of  the  State   

Civil  service  functionaries  of  the  provinces "! 

and  communes   J 

Judges,  &o. 

Barristers  and  attorneys  

Notaries „ 

Ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations 

Professors,  teachers,  &c 

Physicians  and  surgeons  , „ 

Apothecaries,  &c.  

Literary  men,  journalists,  &c 

Artists,  sculptors,  architects,  Ac 

Military  officers 

Landed  proprietors,  life  renters,  &c 

Others  not  classified 

Total   


BntMds. 


13,152 


Kingdom. 


1,181 

25,ZOO 

190 

3»i64 

258 

M*o 

378 

2,X99 

141 

i,8i8 

122 

2,190 

4^4 

ii3<J* 

99 

452 

68 

3^8 

1,520 

5»338 

101 

1,654 

1,655 

9,819 

1,609 

11,425 

853 

5,515 

81 

334 

.  404 

2,076 

210 

2,517 

80 

391 

204 

956 

68 

916 

194 

a,33* 

115 

704 

215 

i»556 

105 

758 

15 

57 

248 

622 

95 

268 

1,582 

10,414 

967 

6,832 

ii3»7i7 


"  In  1847,  the  number  for  the  kingdom  was  only  46,330,  wnce  which  period  it 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  agriculturists  were  then  only  14,500,  instead  of 
25,200,  as  in  the  above  table;  while  there  has  been  a  similar  change  as  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  of  which  the  number  has  increased  from  874  to  2,332. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  various  interests  are  fairly  enough  represented, 
altliough  at  one  time  it  was  alleged  that  the  wealthy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
industrious,  but  as  no  complaints  of  that  kind  are  now  heard,  it  may  bo  supposed 
that  both  of  them  have  found  their  level. 

**  Taking  the  population  of  Belgium  and  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a 
criterion,  the  number  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  above 
Belgian  scale,  should  be  about  640,000 ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  view  tliat,  in 
Belgium,  the  same  electors  choose  the  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chiunber  of  Representatives;  and  although  this  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
anomaly,  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  the  qualification  for  a  senator  is  taken  into 
accoont,  as  the  number  of  such  who  have  paid  direct  taxes  to  the  extent 
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2,1x6  fn.  40  c.  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  40,  is  very  limited,  there  heing 
only  of  such  in  Brahant  120 ;  in  East  Flanders,  95 ;  in  West  Flanders,  65 ;  in 
Antwerp,  60;  in  Namur,  38;  in  Liege,  32;  in  Liraburg,  11;  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg no  more  than  2 ;  from  which  it  has  been  found  that  those  elected  are 
sufficiently  aristocratic  to  render  the  Senate  a  safe  bulwark  agunst  any  democratic 
movement  that  b  ever  likely  to  be  attempted  in  that  kingdom.** 

It  is  here  manifest  that  half  the  voters  for  the  kingdom  come  under 
four  classes  of  occupation,  and  in  this  order,  viz. : — 

25,200  are  farmers  and  agriculturists, 
11,425  ,,  spirit  dealers,  &c., 
10,414  „  landed  proprietors,  life  renters,  dire,  and 
9,819  „  retail  shopkeepers.  "Ed.S.J, 


VII.— 0»  the  Prices  and  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glass  in  Efigland^  France^ 
Belgiumy  and  Russia. 

In  1850  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  furnished  to  the 
Journal  some  statistics  of  the  prices  of  British  plate  glass,  from  1760  to 
1847,*  accompanied  by  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  glass  had  been  influenced  by  the  duty. 

Mr.  Howard  has  recently  brought  his  accounts  of  the  manufiEu;ture  in 
this  country  down  to  last  year,  adding  the  tariff  prices  of  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  Russian  trade  in  1865,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

"  The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  England  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  London 


Where  Made. 


Date. 


Prices  at  which  Sold  by  Trade  Tariff  per  SupeHlcial 


18  by  12 
Inches. 


34  by  18 
Inches. 


86  by  24 
Inches. 


48  by  80 
Inche*. 


60  by  42 
Inches. 


60  by  48 
Inches. 


96  by  60 
Inches. 


130  by  72 
Ind»««. 


XngUad 

w  

>l         

:  :::{ 
-  ( 

n         • 

France    

Belgium 

Bussia 


1760 
1819 

»27 

»86 

'46     •> 

Duty  paid  } 

1847     \ 

Duty  Creei 

1866 

'65 
*66 
•65 


Per  foot 

6/3 

18/1 

6/8 
7/ 
7/ 
8/4 

1/7  to  2/1 


8/ 


2/1 


Per  foot 

16/10 
9/9 

«/ 
6A 

2/3  to  2/8 
3/6...  3/ 


Per  foot 

12/8 

16/5 

10/9 
»/ 
»/ 
6/10 

2/4  to  2/11 

8/7  „  8/4 


Per  foot 
40/9 

About  24/ 

18/3 
10/ 
10/ 

8/4 

2/9  to  8/4 
2/11  „  8/9 


Per  foot 
81/ 

About  28/ 

18A0 

18/2 

18/2 

11/10 
8/   to  8/7 


Per  foot      Per  foot      Per  foot 
None  made  in  Eoglnnd  larger 

Abt  160/ 

89/4 

24/S 
34/6 

84/5 


About  80/ 

About  60/ 

19/1 

26/3 

14/ 

20/ 

14/ 

20/ 

12/10 

19/6 

8/  to8/7 

8/1  to  4/8 

8/2.,  4/4 

8/6  ,.6/ 

3/6    to  6/ 
8A0  ..  «/ 


8/^  „  4/4     ,...,.„  ., 
Seigian  rates  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  French,  and  a  allude  higher  than'ib'e 

'       4/5      I       -       I       -       I       -       I       9/1      I      17/a 


I    -    I    -    I    -    I 


BspUmaiory  Notet.— The  proAts  derived  Arom  this  manufacture  in  the  last  fifty  yeare  hare  been  Tery  laige.  About 
only  other  house  then  existing  is  known  to  hare  realized  a  net  profit  of  30,000^  @  40,000^  per  annum  for  some  yean  on  a 

The  tariff  rates  of  1886  and  1845  were  the  same,  but  the  trade  discounts  in  1845  were  much  larger;  hence  the  average 
feet  per  week,  as  shown  in  columns  3  and  8. 

The  present  estimated  make  of  plate  glass  proper,  tiz.,  140,000  feet,  as  giren  in  column  8,  is  exclusive  of  Um 
of  Sunderland,  which,  together,  are  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000  feet  per  week  additional. 

*  See  vol.  xiii,  p.  80  «<  ieq. 
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(Vauxball)  in  the  eeventeenth  century,  and  it  was  afterwards  eetablisbed  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  the  same  works  have  been  carried  on  since  1728.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, proeecoted  on  any  scale  of  magnitude  till  1769,  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  then  Lord  Dundas,  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  was  formed,  which  was 
incorporated  1773,  and  whose  works,  established  at  Ravenhead,  St.  Helen's,  Lan- 
cashire, are  still  in  existence.  Originally  the  manufacture  was  perfectly  free,  but 
in  the  exigencies  of  war  during  the  last  century  a  duty  was  imposed  first  of  499. 
per  cwt.,  afterwards  increased  to  98^.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  1819,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  60s, 

**  By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  obstructive  character  of 
the  excise  laws,  the  increased  production  in  the  seventeen  years,  from  1819  to  1836, 
was  only  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  per  week.  In  the  hitter  year,  however,  the  manu- 
factnre,  which  was  then  confined  to  the  two  original  houses  now  existing,  reoeived 
an  extraordinary  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  new  undertakings  on  an  improved 
footing,  which  in  the  nine  succeeding  years,  1836  to  1845,  had  the  efibct  of  raising 
it  to  more  than  treble  its  former  extent,  or  from  7,000  to  23,000  feet  per  week,  at 
a  g^reat  reduction  of  cost  to  the  public  In  1845  the  excise  duties  on  glass  wero 
abolished.  In  propomng  their  repeal,  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  in  parliament,  '  If  you 
leave  U  altogether  dUhurdened,  as  in  Bohemia,  France,  and  Belgium — if  you  give 
full  and  unobstructed  freedom  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country — with 
its  peculiar  advantage  of  material — the  command  of  alkali  and  coal — my  belief  is 
you  will  supply  almost  the  whole  world,* — Vide  Times,  15th  February,  1845. 

**  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that  measure,  freedom  from  fiscal  regulation  has 
opened  the  door  to  extraordinary  advantages,  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  reduced  to  a  point  below  that  of  any  other  country.  Thus,  in 
coal,  the  savings  effected  by  unrestricted  action  are  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  in 
quantity  alone,  involving  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  furnaces,  fire-clay, 
pots,  tools,  labour,  and  also  in  the  erection  of  buildings  that  now  suffice.  The  cost 
of  coal,  therefore,  which,  in  London,  in  1826  exceeded  is.  lod,  on  each  superficial 
foot  of  glass,  is  now  about  zd,  per  foot.  Sand,  also,  which  is  its  base,  forming  as 
it  does,  nearly  three-fifths  of  its  composition,  is  now  obtained  near  London  in 


Tool 


144  by  76 
Incbes. 


144  by  76 
Inches. 


Bate 

of  Excite. 

Duty  per  Cwt. 


Esdnuited 

Number  of  Feet 

Sold 

per  Week. 


Eatimated  krtnge. 

SelliuK  Price  per 

Foot. 

Polished. 


Character 

of 
Supply. 


Profit  Bealized. 


Per  foot  Per  foot 
t]ian«0by42. 


27/4 
27/4 

37/7 
4/ to  6/8 

4/8  to  8/ 
Engtish 


87/7 
«7/7 

86/8 

4/ to  6/6 
4/8  to  8/ 


Free 

98/ 

60/ 
('6o/and5per'> 
C  cent,  added  ) 

Free 


Not  known 

About  3,000 

„      5,000 

n        7.000 
„      23,000 

„     50,000 
„    140,000 

Say  about  16,000 


Not  known      ( 
ao/  ®  25/      { 

10/    „    12/        { 

8/  ..    9/ 
Say  6/ 

4/@5/ 
'    2/  and  upwards,") 
according  to     > 
quality        ) 
2/6  and  upwards 

•    «  ys 

Not  known 


Very  indifferent  in 

qunlit^. 
No  complaint  on 

that  head 

Inadequate  to 

demand. 

Inadequate 


Better  aupply 

Insufficient  supply 
Superior  to  British 


>       Not  known 
]       Very  large 

}       » 

C  10  per  cent,  and 
(         upwards 
C  Large  profits  but 
X  amount  not  known 
(iBl.6s,Sd,  per  cent. 
<     paid  by  one  Com- 
C    pany  in  1863 


1888,  certain  lool.  shares  in  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company  were  sold  at  public  auction  tot  more  than  SpoL  each,  and  the 

capital  of  ioQ,oooL  or  less. 

s^iog  price  fell  from  8f .  @  99.  to  about  6$.  per  foot,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  production  from  7,000  to  23,000 

patent  plate  of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  also  of  the  patent  rough  plate  of  Messrs.  Hartley 
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houndleos  snpplies  at  $#.  6d,  and  upwards  per  ton,  of  a  quality  superior  to  the 
Lynn  sand  formerly  used  at  1 8#.  per  ton.  Again,  the  dii'ect  chai^  of  labour, 
which,  in  1826,  exceeded  is.  6d.  per  foot,  is  now  about  $d,  per  foot,  and,  notwith- 
standing this  enormous  reduction  of  more  than  70  per  cent.,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  for  skilled  labour  b  higher  by  20  per  cent,  than  forty  years  ago. 

"  In  1819  two  furnaces,  each  having  a  huge  chimney-shaft^  were  required  to 
produce  1,000  feet  per  week,  wliile  at  the  present  time  two  furnaces,  with  only  one 
chimney -shaft,  suffice  for  the  production  of  12,000  feet,  with  the  same,  if  not  a 
less  consumption  of  f\iel.  Similarly,  though  in  a  less  degpree,  grinding  and  polish- 
ing benches,  which  then  finished  200  feet  each  per  wedc,  now  accomplish  500  to 
700  feet,  which,  by  judicious  means,  may  be  still  further  increased  to  1,000  feei 
and  upwards. 

*'  By  these  means  the  whole  cost  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  the  price  of  com- 
mon duty-paid  window  glass  thirty  years  ago :  hence  the  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing demand,  which  now  exceeds  all  precedent,  and  which,  when  certain  important 
improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  carried  out,  must  render  its  applica- 
tion in  private  dwellings  almost  illimitable. 

«  The  manufacture  is  now  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  six  establish- 
ments, five  of  which  were  formed  under  the  paralyzing  restrictions  of  excise  laws — 
and  they  are,  therefore,  of  such  construction  as  to  debar  them  from  that  full  scope 
of  improvement  and  advantage  which  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  has  opened  up — 
while  the  sole  undertaking  that  the  repeal  of  duty  has  called  into  existence^  and 
the  only  one  that  has  been  established  in  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  has,  by  its 
superior  adaptation  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  derived  greater  profits  than  any 
others,  having  realized  nearly  20  per  cent,  per  annum  for  many  consecutive  years. 

**  The  inability  of  foreigners  to  sustain  British  competition  was  clearly  exhibited 
in  1849,  when  previous  high  rates  here  having  moderated,  their  imports  receded 
from  2,600  to  1,300  feet  per  week. 

**  From  that  period  the  then  superior  make  of  this  country  has  been  grievously 
neglected — hence  the  encouragement  since  accorded  to  the  finest  fabrics  of  France 
and  Belgium,  not  only  in  the  home  trade,  in  which  their  imports  have  increased 
twelvefold,  but  also  in  important  markets  abroad,  where  the  manufacture  does 
not  exist,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  supplies  from  England,  they  obtain 
rates  greatly  beyond  those  of  the  present  British  make. 

'*  No  other  productions  enter  into  competition  with  the  English,  save  those  of 
France  and  Belgium,  nor  b  the  manufiteture  of  Russia  introduced  in  the  above 
table,  except  as  showing  its  feeble  condition  under  a  system  of  protection,  which  b 
such,  that  by  recent  authentic  advice  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Imperial  Glass 
Manufactory  there  is  nearly  shut  up,  and  but  few  hands  employed. 

"  By  official  returns  specially  furnished  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  permission  to  pubUsh,  these  imports  were,  in  1862  and  1863,  2,053  ^^'^ — 
value  202,2 1 8Z. ;  which,  at  %s.  6d,  per  foot,  represents  16,000  feet  per  week, — a 
quantity,  which,  if  made  in  England  would  afford  a  large  amount  of  employment^ 
and  realize  a  net  profit  of  30,000/.  a-year.  Such,  however,  b  the  onward  progress 
of  the  trade,  that,  in  the  face  of  this  discouragement,  the  exports  of  British  plate 
glass,  unoe  1849,  have  increased  about  ten-fold.  And  it  b  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  total  exports  of  British  glass  have  been  augmented  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  those  of  earthenware. 

"  In  the  discussion  in  Parliament  on  the  repeal  of  duty,  Su*  R.  Peel  expressed 
hb  belief  that,  duty-free,  it  could  be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  3d.  per 
pound,  but  the  results  that  have  arisen  from  freeing  the  springs  of  industry,  haye 
more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  that  distingubhed  statesman,  inasmuch  as 
tlie  ordinary  rough  plate  as  extensively  used  for  roofing  purposes  b  sold,  in  moderate 
sizes,  at  rates  not  exceeding  half  the  amount  then  predicted,  or  say  12/.  to  14/.  per 
ton,  being  a  near  approximation  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  iron  castings. 

«  No  manufacture  of  this  description  exists  in  all  the  eastern  hemisphere,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  the  wh<^  of  their  supplies  bdng 
drawn  from  Western  Europe. 
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"  Some  forty  jwn  ago  a  shipment  of  polished  plate  glass  was  made  from 
London  to  China,  for  the  purpose  at  being  painted  on.  The  plates  were  of  such 
dimensions  as  realized  1 6«.  to  i  js.  per  foot,  and  the  amount  was  about  2,000/. 

**  Looking  at  the  fiict  that  such  a  demand  then  existed  at  so  high  a  rate  of 
cost,  and  seeing  also  that  the  Japanese  looking-glass  consists  of  costly  highly 
polished  steel,  what  may  be  the  future  results  from  the  opening  up  of  those  vast 
regions,  with  tlieir  teeming  millions,  when  such  suites  can  be  obtsined  from  this 
aide  at  one-sixth  their  former  cost  ? 

**  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  to  which  glass  is  applied,  there  is 
probably  none  in  which  it  possesses  greater  nseftilness  than  in  slabs  for  flooring  and 
onderground  purposes,  combining,  as  it  does,  greater  strength  than  the  York  flag, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  conveying  hght.  With  a  view  to  its  adoption  ia 
this  form  in  the  Royal  Navy,  certain  slabs  were  tested  at  Her  Migesty's  Dock 
Yard,  Woolwich  (the  late  Duke  of  NorthumberUmd  being  then  First  Lord),  when« 
nnder  a  severe  trial,  they  bore  a  pressure  exceeding  a  ton  weight  without  the 
slightest  injury. 

**  About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  supply  of  such  slabs  was  required  for  the 
purpose  of  flooring  a  palace  of  one  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  but  the  excise 
restrictions  then  prevailing  prednded  its  supply  from  England  at  1cm  than  %os,  per 
loot,  though  it  could  now  be  afforded  at  31.  to  41.  per  foot, 

"  Again,  the  suecessfhl  application  of  glass  to  the  sheathing  of  iron  ships,  as 
recently  tested  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  ihe  consequent  freedom  Arom  the  incrus- 
tatwn,  inseparable  fVom  both  wood  and  uron,  indicates  a  new  and  important  opening 
m  the  farther  progress  of  the  trade. — Vide  Timet  Naval  Intelligence,  16th 
February,  1865. 

**  Briefly,  then,  the  mun  facts  are  these : — In  1819,  the  make,  which,  under  a 
high  rate  of  duty,  was  3,000  feet  per  week,  sold  at  zos,  (^  25#.  per  foot,  has  in 
1865,  duty  free,  increased  to  140,000  feet,  sold  at  2«.  and  upwards  per  foot — ^thus 
showing  tiiat  a  reduction  in  price  of  90  per  cent,  (or  say  20#.  to  is.)  has  opened 
the  door  to  an  increased  production  amounting  to  nearly  5,000  per  cent.,  irrespec* 
tive  of  the  extensive  productions  of  the  eminent  houses  above  referred  to. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  British  maker  is  enabled  to  realize  a  profit  of 
Dearly  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  most  celebrated  continental  houses  are 
understood  to  be  deriving  not  more  than  about  half  that  amount,  which  may  account 
for  the  iaet  that  neither  France  nor  Belgium  permits  the  introduction  of  British 
glass  duty  firee. 

"  Great,  however,  as  has  been  its  progress,  it  is  manifest  ttom  the  foregoing 
focts  that  the  mtentions  of  Sir  R.  Peel  are  still  but  very  imperfectly  fhlfUled ;  nor 
does  any  other  result  seem  probable  while  this  rising  branch  of  industry  is  confined 
within  its  present  circumscribed  limits. 

"  But  when  British  enterprise  sliall  be  awakened  to  its  advantages,  sanitary  as 
well  as  commercial — when  the  vast  and  unequalled  resources  of  this  country  shall 
have  stimulated  that  more  full  devdopment  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  British  supremacy  in  the  cost  of  production  must  ensure  its  true 
position,  not  only  in  the  home  market,  bnt^  as  the  great  author  of  its  f^reedom 
predicted,  in  *  almost  the  whole  world.* " 


YIlL^Esparto  Ortu». 


Thk   following  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  utilisation  of 
a  raw  material  new  to  commerce^  is  taken  from  the  Economist : — 

"  The  important  position  which  the  lately  discovered  artide  of  petroleum  hai 
rapidfy  taken  in  commeroe  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  as  suggesting  how  quickly 
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the  discovery  of  any  new  principle  of  motion  would  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  present  state  of  our  industry.  Another  discovery  has  ktely  been  made, 
which,  thongh  of  less  importance  than  that  of  petroleum,  is  still  so  interesting  in 
character,  and  so  use^l  as  regards  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  that  we 
think  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  following  information  on  the 
subject. 

*'  We  allude  to  the  discovery  lately  made  of  the  applicability  of  the  Atocha,  or 
as  it  b  called  is  Spain,  '  esparto,'  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the 
Walthamstow  Paper  Mills,  is  stated  to  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  this 
discovery;  and  Mr.  Mark,  the  British  Consul  at  Malaga,  has  drawn  up  an 
interesting  report  on  the  subject,  which  has  lately  been  made  public  in  the 
commercial  reports. 

"  This  grass  is  the  produce  of  waste  lands — it  requires  no  expense  in  cultiva- 
tion and  little  in  collecting.  It  is  best  propagated  from  the  roots  and  not  from 
seed.  It  is  perennial  and  propagates  of  itself,  and  improves  by  a  regular  yearly 
gathering  if  plucked  with  sufficient  care.  Mr.  Mark  has  devoted  great  care  in  his 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  climate  and  soil  which  are  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Atocha  requires  a  decidedly  hot  and 
dry  climate, — ^that  it  grows  equally  well  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  to  a 
moderate  elevation, — and  that,  as  regards  soil,  it  flourishes  both  in  calcareous  and 
argilaoeous  soils,  or  when  these  soils  are  blended  in  the  form  of  marl. 

«  The  greatest  quantity  is  shipped  from  the  provinces  of  Almeria  and  Marda ;  but 
it  is  found,  though  in  less  abundance,  in  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  shipments 
are  made  from  Oran  to  England. 

"  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  its  being  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the 
esparto  had  been  used  in  Spain  as  fnel,  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  for  mining  and 
rigging,  and  for  making  baskets  and  matting.  But  the  discovery  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  grass  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  districts  where  it 
grOws.  Fortunes  have  been  realised  by  individuals  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  which  produce  it.  The  price  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  now  estimated 
by  Mr.  Mark  at  4/.  28.  per  English  ton  on  board.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports 
have  as  yet  been  directed  to  England,  where,  in  the  brief  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  the  article  has  become  a  requisite  of  the  highest  importance,  160,000  tons 
having  been,  as  it  is  said,  imported  into  England  in  that  period ;  and  Mr.  Mark 
estimates  the  present  rate  of  annual  export  at  50,000  tons. 

"  Mr.  Mark  anticipates  that,  even  at  its  present  enhanced  price,  the  Spanish 
g^rass  will  take  a  place  with  cotton,  hemp  and  wool,  as  one  of  the  staple  and 
essential  bases  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  if  this  anticipation  should  be  realised, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  resource  wiiich  it  seems  likely  to  prove  to  our  paper 
manufacturers,  it  will  form  an  important  element  in  trade  between  this  country 
and  Spain ;  indeed  we  already  learn  that  our  shipowners  have  largely  profited  by 
a  discovery  which  has  enabled  them  to  find  freights  for  their  vessels  employed  in 
conveying  coals  and  machinery  to  the  mining  districts  in  Spain,  and  which  had 
hitherto,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England 
in  ballast." 


IX.— The  Poll  Book  for  Manchester  in  1690. 

Mr.  Wiluam  Lanoton,  of  Manchester,  in  contributing  to  a  volame  of 
Miscellanies,  issued  by  the  Chetham  Society,  a  transcript  of  **A  Pole 
Boohe  for  y*  Towns  of  Manchestr  granted  to  y""  Majesty*  towards  the 
Reduceing  of  Ireland  and  Carreying  on  y  Warr  against  Ffrance.  Assessed 
j^  22<^  day  of  May^  Anno  DmL  1690,"  has  furnished  to  the  economist  and 
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the  aatiqnary  a  base  line  from  which  the  progress  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
our  cotton  trade  up  to  the  present  time  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  measured. 
To  tbe  particulars  of  the  assessment  which  are  stated  for  each  person  liable, 
Mr.  Langton  has  appended  the  following  remarks  : — 

**  The  document  here  printed  bears  an  oDcomplimentary  endorsement  in  a 
contemporary  band  writing : 

*  Generation  of  Vipers.* 

**  It  is  not  a  complete  census  of  the  population  of  Manchester  in  1696,  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  (1  William  and  Mary,  cap.  13)  by  which  this  taxation  '  by  a  poll 
or  otherwise '  was  decreed,  exempts  persons  receiving  alms  of  the  parish,  and  their 
children  under  16,  all  children  of  day  labourers,  and  of  servants  in  husbandry  under 
sixteen,  and  persons  who  by  their  poverty  are  exempt  from  contributions  to  church 
and  poor  rates ;  also  the  children  under  16  of  persons  having  four  or  more,  and  who 
are  not  worth  in  lands,  goods  or  chattels  50Z.  By  this  act  gentlemen  having  estates 
of  300/.  or  more  are  required  to  pay  xs,  per  £ ;  is,  per  £  is  charged  on  profits  of 
office;  pensions  exceeding  20L  pay  3^.  per  £;  advocates  and  practitioners  of 
physic  3#.  per  £ ;  servants'  wages  of  3Z.,  i«.  per  £ ;  and  under  3Z.,  6d.  per  £ ;  io«. 
per  100/.  is  charged  on  all  who  have  any  personal  estate,  whether  in  debts  owing 
to  them  or  otherwise ;  while  every  one  except  those  exempt  is  required  to  pay  la. 
each.  Various  ranks  and  degrees  are  also  chargeable  upon  a  graduated  scale,  and 
provision  is  made  for  doubly  charging  persons  having  several  mansions. 

**  The  assessors  in  Manchester  appear  to  have  levied  the  poll  tax  of  is,,  except  in 
cases  of  accidental  omission.  The  only  double  assessments  to  this  tax  are  those  of 
Mrs.  Goolden  and  her  maid  (the  former  being  also  doubly  assessed  on  her  per- 
sonalty), on  the  ground  of  their  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  warden  of  the 
collegiate  church  is  assessed  at  5/.,  being  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  5^.  for  his 
benefice.  Mr.  Einiston  is  the  only  other  person  named  as  a  minister  of  religion ; 
but  in  'Mr.  Henry  Newcombe,'  assessed  also  at  i^.,  we  recognise  the  reverend 
founder  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Manchester ;  and  in  Mr.  Fmch,  another 
ejected  minister,  who  settled  in  Manchester  and  officiated  some  time  at  Birch.  Mr. 
Qeorge  Ogden,  residing  in  Deansgate,  and  rated  as  a  gentleman,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church,  as  possibly  may  also  have  been  Thomas  Hall, 
Hving  in  Churchyard  Side,  rated  to  the  poll  only ;  but  no  entries  on  the  roll  answer 
to  the  names  of  the  two  other  fellows,  Francis  Mosley  and  Richard  Warburton. 
In  WilliamBarrough,  gent.,  residing  in  MiUgate,  we  may  probably  have  Mr.  Barrow, 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school. 

"  Five  esquires  pay  5Z.  each,  in  addition  to  the  poll  tax,  viz.,  John  Leaver,  who 
is  rated  on  a  personalty  of  500^.;  Oswald  Mosley,  who  returns  no  personal  property ; 
and  Joseph  Yates,  George  Piggott,  and  Edward  Cheetham,  each  rated  at  i^.  for 
their  practice,  being  doubtless  barristers. 

"  Six  other  men  rated  for  practice  are  all  styled  gentlemen,  and  pay  1 5#.  each, 
viz.,  John  Berrow,  Nathaniel  Leech,  John  Waitc,  Mr.  White,  James  Staynrod,  and 
Radclifie  Alexander,  the  latter  being  also  taxed  on  a  personalty  of  200^  It  does 
not  appear  what  profession  these  persons  followed.  If  any  of  them  were  medical  men 
they  cannot  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  doctor  of  physic,  or  they  would  have  been 
liable  to  the  same  rate  as  a  doctor  of  divinity.  One  person  has  the  words  '  for 
practice '  after  his  name,  while  no  tax  upon  it  was  levied.  Two  '  gaigers '  are 
charged  at  50^.  each,  and  one  pensioner  of  30/.  per  annum  pays  it.  per  £,  while  the 
act  appears  to  authorise  the  collection  of  3«.  per  £. 

"  One  of  the  assessors,  Samuel  Drinkwater,  is  rated  at  iL,  without  its  being 
stated  whether  this  was  on  personal  property  or  in  consideration  of  rank.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  Mr.  Henry  Newcombe  and  Mr.  Finch.  Wages  and  other  income 
chargeable  by  the  act  appear  to  have  escaped  taxation  except  in  the  cases  above 
cited. 

«*  The  act  prescribes  a  tax  of  i^.  on  every  person  above  16  years  of  age  writing 
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himself  g^cnotleinaiL    Of  stieh  there  are  aaeessed  62;  ahont  half  of  this  tramher  alao 
paying  on  personalty  or  for  practice. 

"  Only  118  persons  pay  a  rate  upon  their  personalty.  John  Leaver,  Esq.,  is 
the  only  man  rated  at  500/.;  Thomas  Minshall  the  only  one  at  400^.;  there  are 
7  assessed  at  300^.,  four  of  whom  daim  the  title  of  gentlemen,  and  three  of  whom 
are  ladies ;  34  are  rated  at  zool.;  75  at  looL;  of  these  there  are  three  ladies,  Mrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Mrs.  Drake  and  Mrs.  Howerth,  who  are  also  taxed  with  i  ^  139.  ^d, 
each  as  esquires'  widows ;  Mrs.  Mosley  and  Mrs.  Halstead,  also  esquires*  widows, 
paying  nothing  in  addition  for  personalty,  though  Mrs.  Moeley's  two  daughters 
do  so. 

*'  The  domestic  economy  of  the  town  seems  to  have  heen  frugal.    In  151  < 
women  servants  only  are  recorded ;  in  66  cases,  both  men  and  women. 

"  Where  women  servants  only  were  employed,  there  were-~ 
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"  Total  number  of  women  servants,  259^ 

"  There  ^>pear  to  have  been 

85  cases  keeping 36 

men  servants,  where  no  women  servants  are  recorded. 

"  Where  women  were  also  employed,  there  appear  to  be-^ 

52  cases  of  1  man  =  52 

12      „       2  men  =  24 

1      «      8    „  =  3 

8      „      4t  „  =  12 

1  „      1  journeyman^  =  i 

2  described  as  brewers         s=  2 

106  130 

"  Where  apprenjiioes  are  recorded,  there  are— 

18  cases  of  persons  having  1       =       iS 
1  «  „  2=2 

1  «  »  8=3 

20  23 


•*  *  Probably  an  inn,  a  brewer  being  also  named. 
**  t  One  of  them  being  a  man  cook. 

**  X  Some  of  the  other  men  servants  were  probably  jonmeymeny  but  cmly  one 
case  is  so  described*" 
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*  In  one  honae  the  names  of  12  ladies,  boordert  ('  tablen '),  are  recited. 
'*  There  appear  to  have  heen  54  widows  and  23  widowers  haying  children 
liYing  with  them,  viz.,  with^- 

1  child  ^..         85         s         35 

2  children       ....         24        =3         48 
8      „  ....         10         =         30 

4  „  ....  6         =         H- 

5  „  ....  2    _  =         10 

T!  147 


174  married  conples,  havings 
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Total  nntnber  of  children  living  with  their  parents....  580 
Bendes  grandchildren] 7 

"360  married  conples  appear  to  have  been  without  children  living  with  them* 
Total  number  of  married  oonples,  534. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  was  the  total  population  of  the  town  of 
ICanchester  at  1^  date  of  this  poll.  Judging  from  the  table  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages,  there  must  have  been  but  little  change  in  the  parish  during  the  previous 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  in  two  of  which  there  had  been  a  great  waste  of  life 
from  the  plague.  The  survey  of  1650,  quoted  by  Aiken,  describes  the  town  as  a 
mile  in  length,  and  as  containing  48  subsidy  men,  besides  a  great  number  of 
burgesses ;  but  no  enumeration  of  the  population  is  recorded  until  1710,  when  it 
was  stated  to  be  8,000. 

•'  The  growth  of  the  town  after  this  time  was  rapid,  the  returns  of  1778  giving 
14,386  as  tiie  population  of  the  township,  and  that  of  1788,  42,821. 

**  The  regist^  of  the  mother  church  yield  very  uncertain  data  for  estimating 
the  total  population  of  the  township,  which  is  only  one  of  twenty-nine  comprised  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester. 

"  The  rate-books  also  afford  no  aiasistance  in  drawing  a  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  early  series  of  them  is  imperfect,  and  as  none  are  preserved  in  the 
overseers'  office  of  prior  date  to  tiie  year  1706. 

*•  The  rate  laid  in  that  year  was  '  eleven  pence  in  the  pound  upon  feild  land, 
and  tenn  pence  in  the  pound  upon  house  land.'  The  following  table  gives  a 
snmmary  ^  the  assessment.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  new  streets  are  named 
beyond  those  given  in  the  *  Pole  Book '  of  1690,  nor  are  there  any  in  the  rate-book 
of  1712.  In  that  of  1716  'St.  Ann's  Square'  appears.  In  1717  'Cross'  is  a 
name  substituted  for  *  Market  Race.'  In  1719  *  New  Street '  occurs.  In  1721 
and  1728  there  is  no  new  name.  The  Boll  of  1724  is  imperfect,  but  we  there  find 
•  High  Street,' '  Knott  Mill  Lane,'  and  '  King  Street ;'  *  St.  James's  Square ' 
being  mentioned  incidentally.  In  this  last-named  quarter,  however,  no  inhabitants 
are  named  in  the  Bolls  either  of  1725  or  1729. 

'*  In  the  assessment  of  1706  one  Joseph  Dand  is  described  as  a  quaker,  and 
M^Uiam  Browne  as  a  Scotchman.    Trades  are  not  frequently  named.     Madam 
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Birch,  of  Birch,  is  rated  in  Smithy  Door ;  Madam  Guilliam,  in  Hanging  Ditch ; 
Madam  Drake,  in  Mikigate;  and  Madam  Lightbowne,  as  one  of  John  Kay's 
tenants.  George  Pigott,  Esq.,  in  Churchyard  Side,  and  Robert  Lever,  of  Alke- 
rington  Hall,  Esq.,  for  land  in  Market  Street  Lane,  where  Nathan  Sandiford  lived. 
Sir  Robert  Booth's  heirs  have  hind  in  Market  Place,  and  Butterworth,  of  Belfield, 
in  Milngate.     The  only  inn  named  is  the  Nag's  Head,  Deansgate." 


X. — Number  of  Parliamentary  Eledors  in  England  and  Walee. 

Thbsb  summaries  are  taken  from  the  Electoral  Retoms  recently 
prepared  for  the  Government  by  Mr.  John  Lambert,  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  has,  since  1831,  mcreased 
44  per  cent.;  the  electors^  in  nearly  the  same  interval,  increased  62  per 
cent. 

(a)  Parliamentary  Cities  and  Boroughs — 

Total  number  of  electors  on   the    register,    1866-66,1  , 

including  double  entries J    5  4» 

Total  number  on  the  register,  1882-83 *v 182,398 

Increase   „ „ 23 1,628 

Total  number  of  freemen  on  the  register,  1882-88 63>48i 

„  on  the  register,  1865-66 41)641 

Decrease 2 1,840 

Total  number  of  scot  and  lot  Toters,  pot  wallers,  and! 

persons   (other  than   freemen),   possessing  ancient-  I  « 

right  qualifications  reserved  by  2  Will.  4,  c.  46,  on  [      +^'3 
the  register,  1832-83 J 

Total  nimiber  of  such  electors  on  the  register,  1866-66  ....        8,837 

Decrease  ., „ 35>90i 

Total  decrease  of  freemen,  soot  and  lot  roters,  &c. 57>74i 

(h)  Counties — 

Total  number  of  electors  on  the  register,  1864-65 „ 54^/35 

„  ,t       on  the  register,     '32-33 369,887 

Increase 172,746 

(c)  Total  increase  in  the  constituencies  of  England  and  Wales 404,374 
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MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AKD  DEATHS  IN  THE 
UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES  nr  thx  Qvjlbtbb  skdbd  80th  Bvfmamt,  1865, 

AVP  BIRTHS  Ajn>  DEATHS  nr  thb  Qitabtbb 

xvDBD  81sT  Decembeb,  1866. 


The  TTnited  Xinsdom. — ^Tfae  RegiHen  of  the  United  Kimgdom  show  tbit 
113,972  persons  m4Mrried  iq  the  quarter  that  ended  in  September  last ;  that  the  birthe 
of  239,499  children,  and  the  deaths  of  159,524  persons  of  hoth  sexes,  were  reg^istered 
U)  the  three  months  ending  on  December  81st.  The  recorded  natoral  increase  of 
population  in  92  days  was  79,976,  or  869  daily.  ExclusiTe  of  8^101  foreigners, 
36,256  emigrants  s^led  from  these  islands  in  the  same  period.  So  about  394 
emigrants  left  daily;  and  allowing  for  defects  in  registration,  which  has  only 
recently  heen  established  in  Ireland,  the  increase  at  home  has  been  aboot  620  daily. 

The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  differs  little  from  the  aTcrage  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  be  here  discnssed.  The  several  facts  concerning  the  other 
divisions  of  tlie  kingdom  are  flilly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland  and  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 

Ekolakd  : — Marriaoes^  Births^  and  Dbathb,  returned  in  the  Yean 
1869-65,  and  in  the  Quartbbs  of  those  Yean. 


Calendar  Ybars,  1869-66  i^Numbers. 

Ttemn 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

'69. 

Marriages    No. 

BiriAe „ 

Deaihs „ 

747,870 
491,360 

180,263 
739,763 
495,520 

173,510 
727.417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,694 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170.156 
684,048 
422,721 

167,723 
689,881 
440,781 

QiTARTBRS  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1869-65. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numhere. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

'69. 

Miirch No 

36,835 

37,948 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,150 

35,382 

Jane    „ 

45,772 

44,596 

44,146 

46,853 

42,012 

43,777 

42,042 

Septmbr „ 

45.863 

44,650 

41,932 

40,600 

39.884 

40,541 

39,803 

Deombr.  ....  „ 

— 

53,069 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 

50,496 

VOL.  XXTX.      PAKT  X. 
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QuARTBRS  o/«acA  Calendar  Tear,  1859-66. 
(II.)  Births: — Numbers. 


Qr9»  ended 
last  day  qf 

•66. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

•69. 

March No. 

194,287 

192,926 

186.341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,180 

175,532 

J»n«    f» 

192,921 

188,641 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

175,864 

Septmbr „ 

181,642 

180,752 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

168,394 

Deombr „ 

179,020 

177,444 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

170.091 

(III.)  Deaths: — Number*, 


(f»,  ended 
Itut  day  qf 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

•59. 

March No. 

140,646 

143,030 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

121.580 

Jone    „ 

116,006 

116,899 

118.121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

105,631 

Septmbr „ 

113,404 

112,133 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

104,216 

Deembr „ 

121,304 

123,458 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

109,354 

The  estimated  popalation  in  1865  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
29,772,294.     The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter  is  2-220  per  cent. 

ExLffland. — ^This  Return  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  by 
2,200  Registrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  autamn  quarter  that 
ended  on  December  SIst,  1865;  and  the  Mabbiagks  in  12,811  churches  or 
chills,  about  5,302  reg^tered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  641  Superintendent  Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on 
September  30th,  1865. 

A  few  fatal  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  occurred  during  the  quarter  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Southampton  and  of  Porteea  Island  on  the  southern  coast  of  England ; 
there  was  also  a  slight  outbreak  in  Epping ;  bat  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera 
has  been  inconsiderable,  and  the  epidemic  has  left  no  traces. 

The  mortality  was  above  the  average,  but  it  was  below  that  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  birth  •  rate  was  above  the 
average. 

The  marriage  returns  are  for  the  quarter  ending  in  September,  1865.  The 
rate  was  much  above  the  average.  Weddings  were  more  rife  than  they  were  in 
the  previous  summer,  or  in  the  summer  of  any  year  since  registration  began.  This 
implies  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  prosperous. 

Mabbiages. — 91,726  persons  married  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September 
80th,  1865.     The  rate  of  marriage  was  1*732,  or  0*127  above  the  average. 

The  increase  of  marriages  was  general,  but  it  was  most  striking  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  woollen  trade  flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degpree ;  Lancashire  was  also 
recovering  from  its  depression.  In  London  the  marriages  exceeded  by  nearly  a 
thousand  the  marriages  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1863. 

BiBTHS. — 179,020  births  were  registered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1866. 
The  birth-rate  was  3*370,  or  *073  above  the  average.  The  daily  births  were  1,946, 
or  81  per  hour.  The  number  has  varied  little  in  the  last  three  summers  in  any  of 
the  divisions. 

Ikcbeasb  of  Population. — ^As  the  births  were  179,020,  the  deatlis  121,304^ 
the  natural  increase  of  population  was  57,716  in  92  days,  or  upon  an  average  627 
daily. 
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England  :~^f}fttia/  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Mabrikd^  Births,  and 
Dkaths,  during  the  Ybars  1859-65,  and  the  Quarters  of  thoee  Yean* 

Calendar  Years,  1859-65  -.—General  Percentage  RetuUs. 


Ykars  

'65. 

Mean 
•55-*64. 

*64. 

•63. 

'62. 

*61. 

•60. 

'69. 

EstrntcLPopln. 
of    Englaod 

in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

io,9yi 

— 

iO,77i 

»o,554 

10,336 

10,119 

»9.903 

19,687 

Persong    Mar- ) 
ried    PcrctJ 

Births,,.,     „ 

Deaths..^     „ 

3-563 
2-341 

1-663 
3-4^4 

2*Zl6 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-306 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

i-710 

3-437 
2-124 

1-704 

3-604 
2-239 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1859-65. 
(1.)  Persons  Married: — Percentages. 


<irs.  ended 
-test  day  of 

•65. 

Mean 
'65--64. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

'69. 

March. ...  Per  ct. 

1-428 

1-381 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

1-464 

June „ 

1-752 

1-687 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

1-716 

Septmbr.     „ 

1-732 

1-605 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-670 

1-614 

1-602 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1-963 

2020 

1-996 

1*890 

1-906 

2-012 

2026 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Percentages. 

Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

March....Per  ct. 

•65. 

Mean 
'56-'64. 

•64. 

•63. 

•62. 

'61. 

'60. 

'59; 

3-768 

3*627 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

3-631 

June    ....    „ 

3-691 

3*603 

3-647 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3-512 

3-588 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-429 

3*3^5 

3-447 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

3-389 

Decmbr.      „ 

3-370 

3*^97 

3-376 

3-428 

3-356 

3-272 

3-230 

3-414 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ...Per  ct. 

•66. 

Mean 
•56-'e4. 

•64. 

•63. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

'59. 

2  728 

2-512 

2-773 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

2-516 

June „ 

2-220 

2-191 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

2-l.'»5 

Septmbr.     ,, 

2-141 

1-972 

2-139 

2-169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

2097 

Oecmbr.      „ 

2-284 

2-180 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2-043 

2-195 

m2 
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Abont  16,367  emip^nts  of  Enf^lish  origin  sailed  in  the  92  days  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  there  are  emigration  officers;  7,833  sailed  to 
the  United  States,  823  to  the  American  Colonies,  6,518  to  Anstralin,  and  1,193 
to  uther  places ;  on  an  average  167  English  emigrants  left  the  country  daily.* 

Pbices,  PArPBEiSM,  AHD  THi  Wbathee. — ^The  price  of  wheat  is  rising.  It 
was  38*.  hd,  a  quarter  in  the  last  three  months  of  1864,  and  44^.  \Qd.  a  quarter 
m  the  last  three  of  1865.     The  rise  is  nearly  17  per  cent,  on  the  low  price  of  1864. 

'  Beef  hy  the  carcase  in  liOndon  was  on  an  average  5^.  per  lb. ;  abont  \d.  below 
the  price  of  the  corresponding  season  of  1864 ;  and  a  halfpenny  a  pound  dearer 
thai)  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  The  mean  of  the  quoted  prices  of  beef  ranged 
fWnn  4j^.  to  Id.  a  pound ;  mutton  from  5|<2.  to  H\d.  in  the  last  three  months. 
Tlie  average  price  of  mutton  in  the  last  three  autumns  was  6(i.,  6j^cf.,  and  6{(2.  a 
pound.     The  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  was  10  per  cent.,  of  mutton  15  per  cent.,  in 

"*  two  years.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  panic,  and  of  interference  with  the  supply 
of  the  markets,  as  the  destruction  of  stock  had  not  been  considerable  when  the  prices 
rose ;  and  the  rise  itself  was  antidpated  and  augmented  by  the  extra  |)rofit8  of  the 
batchers. 

Consols,  PBonsioNSy  Pauperism,  and  Trmpbraturb,  tn  each  of  the  Nine 
QvARTBRS  endsd  Slst  December ^  1866. 


1 

3 

8 

4                  S 

6 

7                8 

9 

Average 
Price 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Avertge 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Uadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 
RegewU) 
per  Ton 

WatSwIde 

Market, 

Southwark. 

Panperism. 

Qnaners 
ending 

the  Number  of  Paupers 

reMeredonthe'^ 
U*l  day  of  each  week. 

Me«B 

Tea. 
pcra- 

Beef. 

Matton. 

Indoor. 

Ont-door. 

tare. 

1863 
31Uec. 

92{ 

g.  d. 
40    6 

d.  d.  d. 

4-6i 

5i 

d,  d.  d. 

5—7 

6 

60—80 
70 

130,072 

804,941 

46*8 

1864 
31  Mar. 

91 

40    4 

54 

5i-7 
64 

55—70 

62 

i39»6o6 

855,728 

37-9 

30  June 

»1* 

39     7 

44~6i 

5i-7 
6i 

40—60 

50 

122,717 

786,825 

531 

30  Sept. 

89| 

42    3 

4i~6i 
5i 

5i-7 
64 

80—120 

ICG 

115,698 

739,341 

59-4 

31  Dec. 

89J 

38     5 

44-7 
5» 

5i-7i 
64 

80—95 

87 

128,322 

771,879 

43-7 

1865 
31  Mar. 

891 

38    4 

4i-7 
5* 

54-74 

64 

85—97 
91 

14»»329 

813,371 

36-6 

30  June 

90f 

40    6 

5* 

64-84 
7l 

90—115 

102 

i25»846 

776,016 

56-2 

80  Sept. 

89} 

43    3 

4i-7 
5f 

64-8» 
74 

65—100 

85 

117,172 

719,589 

62-5 

81  Dec. 

88| 

44  10 

44-7 
54 

54-8i 

60—90 

75 

129,036 

725,259 

46*0 

•  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra* 
tion  Commissionprs :  of  44,367  emigrants  the  origin  was  undistinguished  in  2,296 
flaaea,  which  have  boon  distributed  by  jcalculation. 
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The  best  potatoes  at  the  Waterside  Market,  Suatbwark,  sokl  at  priees  tanging 
from  60#.  to  90*.  a  tea ;  from  3«.  to  4«.  ^.  the  hundredweight.  The  prices  are 
moch  tower  than  they  were  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

On  an  arerage  129,036  ptAupers  received  complete  relief  in  the  workhouses ; 
725,259  paupers  out  of  doors  received  relief  sufficient  to  supply  some  of  their  wantfl^ 
but  not  enough  for  subsistence.  The  numbers  relieved  in  the  workhouses  scarcely 
varied ;  the  numbers  out  of  doors  fell  from  804,941  to  771^79,  and  to  725,259  ta 
the  last  three  autumnal  quarters. 

The  temperature  of  tlie  quarter  was  4fP  Fahrenhdt»  equal  to  8^  centigrade. 

The  autumnal  season  was  characterized  by  high  temperature,  storms,  and  a 
heavy  rain-ialL  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  OUen-atory  was 
2*3^  above  the  average  of  the  season.  The  temperature  of  December  there,  was 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  November ;  its  mean  temperature  was  3  4°  above  the 
average  of  94  Decembers.  The  rain  fall  on  47  days  was  9-2  inches  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  or  2*1  inches  above  the  average.  The  excess  of  rain  fell  in  October, 
when  the  fall  was  6-9  inclvw  i  in  December  the  fidl  was  only  Oi)  inch,  or  fuU  an 
inch  below  the  average. 

The  rain-fiill  determines  to  some  extent  the  water  supply,  and  the  esoess  in 
October  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  vain  fidl 
depends  upon  a  great  number  of  conditions,  and  consequently  varies  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Thus  20-2  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Allenheads,  19-1  at  Truro^  and 
only  5'8  inches  at  Liverpool  Observatory.  The  average  rain-&ll  at  Mr.  QUusber's 
50  stations  was  11-4  inches ;  which  is  equivalent  to  1,151  tons  of  rain  per  acre,  or 
to  42,961  million  tons  on  the  whole  area  of  England  and  Wales.  If  the  country 
ever  suffers  from  the  want  of  water,  it  is  from  defective  storage  or  defective  distri- 
bution. In  the  mountainous  regions  the  annual  rain-fall  in  some  places  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  190  inches;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  the  water  of 
the  hills  unpolluted  for  the  supply  of  men  and  domestic  animals  in  the  plains. 

Dbaths;  and  the  State  op  the  Pubuo  Health. — ^The  threats  which 
were  held  over  our  heads  of  a  new  form  of  fever,  the  invasion  of  two  points  of  the 
•onthem  coast  by  epidemic  cholera,  which  has  ravaged  the  continent,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  cattle  phigue  all  over  England,  led  us  to  await  the  result  of  the  returns 
with  some  anxiety. 

Averofs  Annual  Rate  of  Martalitj^  to  1,000  of  th§  Population  in  the  Eleven 
Ihvieiont  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1851-60;  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
of  1864  ;  in  the  Year  1865;  and  in  the  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn 
Quarters  of  1865. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1.000  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Tears, 
1861-«0. 

1864. 

1865. 

Antumn 
Quarter. 

Year. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

I.  liOndon 

23-63 
19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
20-01 
22-35 
21-10 
25-51 
28-09 
21-99 
21-28 

2612 
19-37 
22-66 
20-86 
20-67 
23-77 
20-75 
26-34 
2600 
22-46 
23-59 

24-40 
20-40* 
21-56 
21-06 
20-42 
2218 
21-81 
27-38 
25-71 
23-70 
28-86 

28-46 
24-25 
25-39 
24-47 
25-20 
27-15 
25-73 
30-25 
28-01 
26-26 
29-51 

23-16 
18-82 
20-02 
20-40 
'20-53 
20-23 
20-52 
24-69 
24-83 
22-63 
24-75 

21-91 
19-07 
20-02 
19-75 
1714 
19-46 
20-43 
25-64 
2513 
22-86 
18-74 

24-06 

n.  South-Eastem  counties   ... 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
rv,  ICastem  counties  ...-.•..f..t. . 

19-44 
20-79 
19-60 

V.  South- Western  counties  ... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
YU.  North  Midland       „ 
Vin.  North-Westem       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

18-81 
21-89 
20-55 
28-93 
24-86 

X.  Northern  counties    

28-08 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

20-41 
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It  is  gratifying  under  these  ctrctiinstances  to  find  that  the  mortality  has  heen 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  autamn  of  1864>,  and  has  been  only  -104  above  the 
autamnal  average. 

121,3(H  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  2-28  i  per  cent,  annually. 

In  the  districts  of  the  chief  towns  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*564r  per 
cent.,  or  -134  above  the  average. 

The  mortality  in  the  country  districts  was,  as  usual,  lower  than  the  mortality 
in  the  town  districts ;  it  was  at  the  rate  of  1*927  per  cent.,  and  only  *042  above 
the  average  of  those  districts. 

Thus  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country  districts  was  about  19,  in  the 
town  districts  nearly  26,  and  in  the  kingdom  generally  neariy  28  per  1,000 
living. 

The  mortality  was  lowest  in  the  sooth-western  counties  (19),  highest  in  the 
north-western  counties  (29) ;  thus  the  annual  rate  was  10  per  thousand  higher  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  round  the  Mersey  than  it  was  in  the  counties  between  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  channel  which  divides  England  from  France. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  mortality  rate  of  London  (24)  is  lower  by  2  in 
1,000  than  it  was  (26)  in  the  autumn  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Tlie  mortality  has  been  excessively  higli  through  the  year  in  prosperous  York- 
shire ;  it  is  still  2  above  the  county  average  (23),  but  it  is  somewhat  lower  than 
it  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 

As  a  general  rule  the  mortality  has  been  higher  than  the  average  in  tlie 
counties  north  of  the  Dee  and  of  the  H  umber,  and  lower  than  the  avenic^  in  tlie 
counties  of  Wales  and  of  the  midland  and  southern  region  of  England,  around  the 
basins  of  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Thames. 

Annxtal  Ratb  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  mi 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1865-68. 


Area 

in  SUtnte 

Acre^ 

PopulAtion  Ennnienited. 

Quarten 
ending 

Annnal  Rate  of  MortalHy  per  Cent. 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1851. 

1861. 

1865. 

Mean 
•55-64. 

1864. 

-1863. 

In  142  Districts,  and-] 
56  Sub. districts, 
comprising       the 
ChUf  Towne , 

3,287,151 

9,155,964 

10,930,841 

fMarch 
J  June... 
I  Sept. .. 
LDec 

Year  .... 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-564 

2-703 
2-324 
2192 
2-430 

2-974 
2-369 
2-374 
2-601 

2-706 
2-470 
2-410 
2-422 

2-543 

2-412 

2-580 

2-502 

34,037,732 

8,771,645 

9,135,383 

Year  .... 

rMarch 
J  June .. 
iSept.,. 

LDec 

2080 

1-987 

2116 

2-057 

In    the     remsining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of    Eng. 
land    and  Wales,  > 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Tovmi  and 
Country  Parishes  ^ 

2-514 
2-049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-313 
2037 
1-714 

1-885 

2-508 
2-110 
1-831 
2-015 

2-323 
2100 
1-862 
1-944 

Note, — The  three  months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days ;  the  three 
months  April,  May,  June,  91  days;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  For  this 
inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also  for  the  difference  between  365  and 
365-25  days,  and  366  and  365-25  days  in  leap  year. 
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The  great  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  arranged  thus  in  the  order 
of  the  autumnal  mortality  rate  per  1,000:  Bristol  24,  London  24,  Dublin  26, 
.Birmingham  26,  Edinburgh  29,  Hull  29,  Leeds  33,  Salford  34,  M&ncbe8ter  36, 
Glasgow  40,  Liverpool  41.  The  mortality  in  63  of  the  country  districts  was 
'18  during  the  same  season. 

It  is  sad  to  see  this  great  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  so  many  of  our  large 
towns  where  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  most  active,  and  where  the 
scienee  of  the  country  is  applied  to  almost  every  purpose,  except  the  maintenance 
of  the  hygienic  conditions  on  which  men  can  live  in  health. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  at  the  same  time  traces  of  dawning  light.  London 
has  undertaken  great  sewage  works ;  Manchester  is  already  supplied  with  abund- 
ance of  water ;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  ere  long  a  generous  rivalry  in  our  cities  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  When  pure  water  on  the  constant  supply  system  is 
brought  to  every  house,  and  the  dirt  in  cesspools,  which  is  the  source  of  zymotic 
disease,  is  carried  away  to  fructify  the  soil,  the  municipal  authorities  will  have  laid 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  sanitary  edifice.  The  inspection  of  articles  of  food  by 
health  officers,  measures  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  or  of  any  of  the 
houses  in  which  fever  is  generated,  and  several  other  duties  they  may  also  under- 
take ;  but  after  all  this  is  done,  the  crowning  success  must  be  achieved  by  the 
people  themselves.  Temperance,  self-control,  and  skill  in  protecting  themselves 
and  their  children  from  evil  are  every  day  called  into  requisition.  The  preservation 
of  life  depends  upon  careful  attention  to  small  things,  and  should  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  common  education.  , 

Mr.  Leigh's  able  Sanitary  Beport  on  Manchester  shows  how  much  has  been 
done,  and  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  in  that  city  (see  pp.  81,  32).  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Manchester  has  yet  no  health  officer,  but  it  is  indebted  to  the 
Statistical  and  the  Sanitary  Societies  for  the  publication  of  much  valuable  practical 
information. 

Population  ;  Births,  Deaths  ;  M!kan  Tbmpbrature  atid  Rainfall  in  last  Autumn 
Quarter,  in  Eleven  Large  Towns. 


Citiei,8cc 

Eitimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1865. 

Births 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

SOth  Dec., 

1865. 

Deaths 

iu 

13  Weeks 

ending 

SOth  Dec., 

1866. 

Annnal  Bate 

to  l.OQP  Living  daring 

the  13  Weeks  ending 

30tk  Dec.,  1866. 

Mean 

Temperatnre 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

SOth  Dec., 

1865. 

Rainfall 

in 
Inches  in 
IS  Weeks 

ending 

Births. 

Deaths. 

SOth  Dec., 
1866. 

Total  of  11  large  towns.... 
London   

6,686,870 

3,015,494 
476,368 
364,930 
110,833 
827,842 
224,025 
161,809 
103,747 
174,180 
423,723 

817,666 

51,212 

26,541 
4,758 
3,172 
1.008 
3,210 
2,379 
1,450 
972 
1,492 
4,201 

2,026 

39,773 

18,393 

4,861 

3,156 

949 

2,145 

1,841 

967 

754 

1,254 

3,434 

2,019 

3612 

85-33 
40-09 
35-87 
36-50 
39-30 
42-62 
35-97 
37-60 
34-38 
39-79 

26-60 

28-06 

24-06 
40-96 
35-69 
34-37 
26-26 
32-98 
23-99 
2917 
28-90 
39-53 

25-51 

45-3 

46-0 
47-5 
43-7 
45-3 
45-2 
44-8 
46-2 

43-4 
43-9 

46-6 

8-8 
9*2 

Liverpool  (borough) 

M^ancnester  (city)  

5-8 

8-5 

Hal  ford  (borough)  

Birmingham  (borough).... 
Leeds  (borough) 

81 
8-4 
8*1 

Bristol  ^citr^  

11'6 

Hall  (boroueh)    

£dinburgh  (city)    

5-8 

Olasirow  (citv)    

12-4 

Publin  (city  and  somel 
suburbs) j 

10-0 
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Enoland:  —  Marriaobb  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  SOth  September^ 
1865-63 ;  and  Bibths  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  Zl«t  December^ 
1865-63. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

9 

AUA 

8 
P0PULAT10K, 

4                6                6 

UAJUtiAGKs  in  Qnarters  ended 
80th  September. 

(GngUnd  and  Wales.) 

in 
SUtute  Acres. 

1861. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

Enold.  &  Wales...  ro^oZi 

37,324,883 

No. 

20,066,224 

No. 
45,863 

No. 

44,650 

No. 
41,932 

I.  London 

II.  Sooth-Eastern  

ni.  Sooth-Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

77,997 

4»o«5»935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

.    4.993,660 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49^,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,456,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,812,834 

8,982 

3,696 

2,334 
1,851 

3,374 
5,307 
2,356 

7,644 
5,070 
2,734 

2,515 

8,546 

8,690 
2,196 
1,695 

3,262 
5,336 
2,440 

7,599 
4,806 
2,467 

2,613 

8,029 

3,508 
2,157 
1,659 

V.  Sooth- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem 

n.  Yorkshire 

3,206 
5,064 
2,251 

7,001 
4,3»4 

X.  Northern   

2,292 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

2,381 

r 

DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

BitTHS  in  aoarters  ended 
SOtU  December. 

11              13           18 

Deaths  in  Qnartert  ended 
30th  December. 

(England  and  Walet.) 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

Enqld.  &  Wales....  Toialt 

No. 
179,020 

No. 
177,444 

No. 
178,297 

No. 
121,304 

No. 
123,458 

No. 
ii5,n^ 

I.  London 

II.  Sooth-Eastern  

III.  Sooth  Midland 

IV.  Eastern -... 

T.  South-Westem  ...... 

TI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland..^... 

vm.  North-Westem 

IXt  Yorltahii*  ,-., 

i6,544 

15,577 

10,772 

8,925 

14,162 
22,284 
10,853 

27,624 

19,545 
11,639 

11,095 

25,567 

15A94 

10,736 

9,215 

14,248 
22,310 
10,949 

27,170 
19,454 
11,572 

25,461 

15,517 

11,074 

9,191 

14,565 
22,109 
11,212 

27,856 
19,511 
11,374 

18,393 

9,595 
6,942 
5,7" 

8,775 

14.284 

6,858 

23,097 
»3,34o 

19,636 

9,441 
7,530 
6,063 

9,625 

15,307 

6386 

20,683 

13,255 

6,936 

8,096 

17,732 

9,255 
6,958 
6/)16 

9,708 

13,258 

7,063 

19,542 

12,437 

6,562 

6,585 

X.  Northern 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wales 

11, 

029 

10,92 

7 

7,o7i 

r 
> 
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B£MAKKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

DUKUO  THI  QUiJlTBB  EUPIlia  SlST  DlC£MB£&,  1866. 

By  JufXS  Qlaibkgb,  Es<).,  F.B.S.,  i^..  See.  of  the  BriiUh  Meteorological  Society, 


llie  remarkable  Bae  and  dry  weather  which  bad  prevailed  in  September,  con- 
tinned  during  the  first  week  in  October;  the  barometer  reading  during  this 
time  was  abont  90  in. ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  change,  the  temperature  fell,  and  the  barometer  reading  decreased  on 
the  12tfa  day  to  nearly  29  in.,  then  decreased  rapidly  to  29*9  in.  by  tlte  15th, 
imd  decreased  to  below  29 in.  by  the  18th  day;  from  this  time  rain  fell  very 
heavily,  and  heavy  gales  of  wind  were  experienced ;  the  weather  continued  stormy 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  rain  falling  in  abundance.  At  the  beginning  of 
November  there  were  freqtient  gales,  and  much  stormy  weather;  at  about  the 
10th  day  the  weather  as8ume<l  the  aspect  of  a  more  settled  character,  the  baro- 
meter reading  ascended  above  the  average,  and  was  nearly  30*4  in.  on  the  12tli ; 
from  the  17th  to  the  22nd  the  barometer  reading  decreased  very  rapidly,  and 
was  28*8  in.  on  the  latter  mentioned  day,  this  was  accompanied  by  a  fearful  gale, 
acting  with  ruinous  effects  on  both  land  and  sea.  The  reading  of  the  barometer 
was  very  unsettled  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  month  of  December 
opened  with  light  S.B.  winds,  the  air  was  mild  and  warm.  The  barometer  reading 
increased  by  the  11th  day  to  80*8  in.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  mouth  trees 
budded  and  daisies  were  in  blossom.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  month  the  barometer 
decreased  quickly  till  it  vras  29*0  in.  by  the  29th.  Frequent  and  violent  gales 
occurred,  cansing  many  shipwrecks.  The  force  of  the  wind  on  the  last  day  reached 
24  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  both  at  Greenwich  and  at  Liverpool.  The  temperature 
during  the  whole  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  middle  of  December,  was  in  excess  of 
the  averag?,  to  the  daily  amount  of  1}°. 

The  mean  temperature  qf  October  was  50^*9,  being  0*^*4  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  24  years,  and  of  the  same  value  as  last  year. 

The  me<m  temperatmre  of  November  was  44^*8,  being  0^*8  below  the  average 
of  the  preoedmg  24  years,  and  2^*8  above  that  of  1864. 

The  mean  temperature  of  December  was  42°'4,  being  2°*1  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  24  years,  and  3^*9  higher  than  in  1864. 

The  temperature  €i  the  air  decreased  from  September  to  October  by  7°  or  8^  at 
Guernsey  and  Devonshire,  but  by  10*^  to  18^  at  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
November  was  colder  than  October  by  6°  or  7°,  and  the  decrease  from  November 
to  December  was  from  1^  to  2^  only ;  in  some  northern  places  December  was  even 
'  than  November. 


The  mean  high  dny  temperatures  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December  were  60°,  50^*8,  and  46'^-7,  being  1°*3,  1°*7,  and  1°*5  above  their  respec- 
tive  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  were  43^*7,  38^*7,  and  38^*1  respectively 
in  these  three  months. 

The  fall  qf  rain  in  October  was  5*9  in.,  and  in  the  quarter  9^  in.  The  fall 
for  the  whole  year  was  29  in.,  being  about  3^  in.  in  excess  of  the  average. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
November,  constitating  the  three  autumn  months,  was  68^*2,  being  3^*3  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  94  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1866. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rharoes 

CnbiJlFoot 
of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
a^^of 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Year*. 

Oct.  

No? 

Pec 

o 
60-9 

44-8 

43-4 

o 
+1-2 

+2-4 

+8-4 

o 
+0-4 

+0-8 

+2-1 

o 
49  0 

43-2 

41-0 

o 
+0-5 

+1-6 

+2-2 

o 
47-0 

41-4 

39-4 

o 
+0-7 

+1-5 

+2-4 

o 
16-8 

12-1 

8-6 

o 
+1-7 

+0-4 

-1-0 

o 
66-4 

43*9 

43-2 

In. 
•828 

•261 

•241 

In. 
+  •007 

+  •009 

+  019 

Gr. 

8^6 

80 

2-8 

Gr. 

-0-1 

+©•3 
+0^« 

Mean 

46-0 

+2-8 

+11 

44-4 

+1-4 

42-6 

+1-6 

12-8 

+0-4 

47-6 

•276 

+  012 

81 

+01 

of 
Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

NnmberofNighU 
it  was 

Low- 
est 
Read- 

';? 

Night. 

1866. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

fh)m 
Aver- 
age of 

60 
Years. 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 
400. 

Above 
400. 

est 

Read. 

at 
Night 

Oct  

Nov 

Dec 

87 
88 
89 

0 
-  1 
+  1 

In. 
29 -440 

29-720 

80-066 

In. 
-•266 

-•029 

+  •233 

Gr. 
688 

646 

664 

Gr. 

-  6 

-  2 

-  2 

In. 
6-9 

2-4 

0-9 

In. 
+3  1 

0  0 

-10 

Miles. 
227 

266 

221 

4 
8 
6 

16 
14 
23 

19 
8 
8 

o 
25-8 

24  0 

24*3 

o 
60-7 

469 

47-7 

Mean 

88 

0 

29-789 

-017 

644 

-  2 

Sum 
9-2 

Sum 
+2  1 

Mean 
238 

Sum 
17 

Sum 
62 

Sum 
23 

Lowest  Hlirhst 
24^0      60  7 

Vot$,'—lti  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


Thunder  Horme  occurred  or  thunder  was  heard  and  lightning  was  seen  op 
October  8th  at  Osborne,  Brighton,  and  Marlborough ;  on  the  10th  at  Wilton  ;  on 
the  11th  at  Hawarden ;  on  the  17th  at  Abington  and  Grantham ;  on  the  24th  at 
Helston  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  25th  at  Truro  and  Clifton;  on  the  26th  at 
Helston  and  Osborne ;  on  the  27th  at  Eocles ;  on  the  29th  at  Tmro,  Clifton,  and 
Allenhoads;  and  on  the  30th  at  Brighton.  On  21  st  November  at  Gaernsey,  and 
on  the  24t^  at  Truro.  On  19th  December  at  Stony  hurst ;  and  on  the  81  st  at 
Guernsey. 

Thunder  woe  heard  but  lightning  u>as  not  seen  on  8th  October  at  Guernsey 
and  Battersea ;  on  the  9th  at  Guernsey ;  on  the  11th  at  Wisbeach ;  on  the  I7th 
at  Wisbeach  and  Belvoir ;  on  the  27th  at  Helston,  Clifton,  and  Stonyhurst ;  and 
on  the  30th  at  Oxford  and  Lampeter.  On  22nd  November  at  Lampeter ;  on  the 
25th  at  Guernsey  and  Lampeter;  on  the  26th  at  Holkham;  and  on  the  81st  at 
Guernsey. 
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Englakd: — MeUarologkal  Table,  Quarter  ended  2Ut  December,  18C5. 


Nakm 

or 

Statiomb. 


Mean 
Pressure  of 
Dry  Air 
reduced 
ioth« 
Jjevel  of 
thettea. 


Higliett 
Keading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Ix>ire8t 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Rani?* 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Qaartec 


Menu 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
peratvreJ 


Mean 

Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


8 

Mean 

Tern- 

peraiure 

of  tU 

Mr, 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


Onemsej   ^ — 

Tentnor 

Bamataple 

fiojal  Obseiratory 


RojBton 

lifmipeter   

Diss  (Norfdk) 
Derby 


liiTerpool   

Wakefield  

Stonjhiirst 

Korth  Shields 


m. 
29-595 
29-663 
29-579 
29-646 


29-663 
29  -611 
29-675 
29-604 


29-631 
29-623 
29-569 
29*634 


71-6 
71-0 
75-5 
71-7 


75-3 

74-4 
76-5 
70-0 


68^ 
70-7 
65-7 
61-0 


35  0 
33-0 
27-5 
29-2 


28-8 
23-4 
26-5 
27-0 


84-7 
24-2 
26-6 
30  0 


36-5 

38  0 
48  0 
42-5 


46-6 
51-0 
50  0 
43-0 


33-9 
46-5 
39  1 
31-0 


23-8 
23-7 
31-2 
29  0 


30-9 
35-3 
83-5 
81-7 


24-1 
37-5 
31-2 
25-3 


7*8 

7-8 

12  1 

12-3 


12-6 
12-8 
14-9 
11-8 


8-4 
15  0 
11-7 

9-3 


50-6 
50-4 
48-8 
46-0 


45-4 
46-2 
46  0 
46-9 


47-6 

44-8 
44-5 
43-8 


85 

81 
83 
88 


88 
82 
79 


80 
87 
86 
89 


10 


Vaxu 

or 

Stationb. 


Guernsey    

Ventnof 

Barnstaple 

Bojal  Observatory 


Boyston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby „.... 


Liverpool   . 

Wakefield  

Stony  burst 

North  Shields 


11 


li        13 

WlKD. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 

1-3 

0-4 


0-8 


1-8 
1-5 
0-6 
1-6 


Relative  Pn^ortion  of 


E. 


5 

9 

7 

10 


10 

8 

10 

11 


12 

10 

11 

5 


10 
9 
7 
9 


9 

7 

7 

12 


7 
10 

8 
10 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


5-7 

3  0 
6-9 


6-0 
6-3 
6-4 


6-3 
6-8 
7-6 
5-8 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

ofDa^s 

on  winch 

it  fell. 


49 
50 
53 

47 


60 
63 

46 


43 
64 
62 
61 


Amoiait 
collected. 


m. 
17-5 
14-5 
12  1 

9-2 


9-7 

15  0 

9-7 

7-9 


5-8 

8-1 

12-4 

10-5 
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H-SCOTLAND. 

MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  and  DEATHS  in  thb  Quabteb 

EKDBD   31ST  DbCEKBEB,  1865. 


This  Betom  comprises  the  BntTHS,  Deaths,  and  Mawrtaqbs  registered  daring 
the  quarter  ending  the  Slst  December,  1865,  in  the  1,011  Districts  into  which  Scot- 
laud  is  divided  for  the  porposes  of  Begtsiration.  From  these  returns  it  would 
appear  that  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  during  the  quarter  have  been  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

BiBTUS. — 26,866  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  ending 
the  81st  December,  1865,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  342  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  greatly  above .  the  average 
birth-rate  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  indicates  a 
proportion  of  337  Births  annually  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  births  in  England 
during  the  same  quarter  have  also  been  above  their  average ;  for  179,020  Births 
were  registered  in  England  during  the  fourth  quarter,  yielding  a  proportion  of 
337  births  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  of  the  quarter  for  the  ten  previous 
years  being  329  bu'ths  in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  their  birtlis.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  embrace  all  the  towns  with 
populations  of  2,000  and  upwards),  15,614  births  were  registered;  while  in  tlte 
885  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Sootlsmd),  only 
11,252  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  373  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  307  births,  in  a  like  population  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Tablb  I. — Proportion  of  Illegititnate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  the  Divisions 
and  Counties  of  Scotland^  during  the  Quarter  ending  Zlst  December ^  1865. 


Diviiions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Illegi. 
timate. 

Coaotiet. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Goontieib 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
Umate. 

Scotland 

Northern  

lO'O 

7-6 

5*5 
i<5'5 

lO'O 

6-8 

8-6 

9'S 

I5-I 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithnees  .... 
Sutherland... 
Ross     andl 
Cromarty  j 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

6-0 

5'i 
ii'l 

6-4 

7*o 

'3*3 
.4-6 
17*9 
i6-7 
i6'o 

Forfar    

Perth 

11-4 

io'6 

7'7 

>*9 

9'4 

6-9 
6-6 
7*3 
4*1 
6-9 

9*5 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick    .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfiries  .... 
Kirkcud-  i^ 
bright  ../ 
Wigtown  .... 

8-8 

9*y 

91 

ll'O 

10-7 

9-0 

9*a 

11-4 

i6*o 

North-Westem 

Fife    

North-Eastern 
East  Midland .. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

^11 •• 

Bute  

South-Western 

Elffin 

Baaiff 

South-Eastem. 
Southern 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Renfirew 

Ayr 

'5*7 
i?*8 

Of  the  26,866  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  24,178  were  legitimate,  and 
2,688  illegitimate,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  illegitimate  in  every  9*9  births, 
or  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  b'lrths  illegitimate.  The  proportion  of  iUegiiimate  births 
was,  as  usual,  lowest  in  the  town  and  highest  in  the  rural  districts,  only  9*6  per 
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cent,  of  the  births  being  ille^timate  in  the  towns,  bat  10'6  per  cent,  in  the  mral 
difltricto.  Table  I  exhibits  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  sereral 
divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and  generally  accords  with  previous  returns,  the 
counties  embraced  in  the  north-eastern  and  sonthem  divisions  of  Scotland,  showing, 
as  tbej  have  always  done,  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births.  Thus, 
wliile  the  north-westctrn  division  had  only  6*6  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
the  great  mining  and  manufacturing  south-western  division  8*6  per  cent.,  the 
youthera  division  had  15*1  per  coit.,  and  the  north-eastern  16*5  per  cenL  of  illegi^ 
tiinate  births. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  Uie  quarter,  13,906  were  mal<«,  and  12,961  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  107*2  males  at  birth  for  every  100  females.  9,279  births 
were  registered  during  October,  8,763  during  November,  and  8,824  during 
Deeerabw. 

DjiATHS. — 17,062  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1865,  being  iu  the  annual  proportion  of  217  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  death-rate  very  much  hig^r  than  the  average 
of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  only  at  the  rate  of  207 
deaths  annually  in  every  10,000  persons.  High  as  the  death-rate  for  Scotland  lias 
been,  however,  it  has  not  been  so  high  as  that  of  England.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1865  there  died  in  England  121,304  persons,  being  at  the  rate  of  228 
deaths  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  having  been  only  218  deaths  in  a  like  population.  The  increased 
pn^ixntion  of  deaths  above  their  respective  averages  has  therefore  been  to  the  same 
amount  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  pest  quarter. 

Tablb  II. — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  in  th$ 
Toum  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending  S'ist  December,  1866, 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate 
Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

niegitimate  Births. 

CenniB, 

1861. 

Etthnated. 
1865. 

Namber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
e\'ery 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAIQ)    

3,062,294 

3,186,057 

26,866 

3'4a 

29 

2,688 

10*0 

9*9 

126  town  districts 
886  mral      ,, 

1,603,876 
1,468,419 

1,672,210 
1,463,847 

15,614 
11,262 

3*73 
3*07 

26 
32 

1,600 
1,188 

9-6 

10*4 
9*4 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

CensQB, 
1861. 

Eatimated, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Ccut. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Scon^AH©  ^^ 

8,062,294 

3,136,057 

17,062 

2*17 

46 

7,137 

0*91 

109 

126  town  districts 
886  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,672,210 
1,463,847 

11,146 
6,917 

2*66 
1-63 

87 
61 

4,268 
2,879 

I'd 
0*78 

98 
127 

The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  greatly  exceeded  in  proportion  those 
in  the  rnral  districts.     Thus,  io  the  126  town  districts,  11,146  deaths  were  regis* 
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tered,  bnt  only  5,917  in  the  rural  districts ;  thos  indicating  an  annual  proportion 
of  266  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  a  proportion 
of  163  deaths  in  a  like  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  deaths  5,368  were  registered  in  October,  6,023  m  November,  and  5,671 
in  December,  being  at  the  rate  of  173  deaths  daily  during  October,  201  daily 
during  November,  and  183  daily  during  December. 

Lncrbase  of  the  PoputATioir.—  As  the  bu^hs  numbered  26,866  during  the 
quarter,  and  the  deaths  17,062,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  births 
was  9,804.  From  that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  emigrants.  From  a 
return  furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  by  the  Emigratron  Commissioners,  it 
would  appear  that,  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1865,  there  emigrated 

Number  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  their  Proportion  to  the 

1865  to  1866 


1865. 

1864w 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Numlier. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,608 

20,786 

5,407 

3*65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

5,333 

3-6l 
2*89 
0-68 

26.729 

19,227 

5,090 

3*44 
i'47 
0-65 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3"5> 
0*62 

25,400 

17,944 

4,636 

3-30 
2'33 
o*6i 

Mean  Tom-1 
perature  J 

35*3 

35'-7 

40«-9 

38«-8 

38*-9 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3-86 

2-17 

0-72 

29,992 

18,445 

5,710 

3-84 
0-73 

29,651 

17,947 

5,557 

3-82 
^•3» 
0-71 

28,728 

17,385 

5,185 

3'73 
0-67 

29,200 

15,947 

5,327 

3*80 
2-07 
0*69 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

5r-5 

49''-9 

49»-0 

490.4 

50*-6 

Srd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

27,320 

15,907 

5,335 

3-48 

2*02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
2-o6 
0*64 

26,862 

16,249 

4,863 

3-40 
2*09 
0*62 

25,783 

14,235 

4,570 

3*34 
1-84 
0-59 

26,146 

13,415 

4,480 

3>i 
1*74 
o'59 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature   J 

57--5 

64*-5 

53-9 

54»-4 

56»-0 

4^h  Quarter^ 

Births    

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

26,866 

17,062 

7,137 

3*42 
2-17 
o'9i 

27,213 

17,151 

6,639 

3*49 
2-19 

0-85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3*4^ 
i'3a 
0*84 

25,469 

16,155 

6,079 

3*30 
2-09 
0-78 

26,263 

15,036 

6,453 

3'4a 

1*95 
0-84 

Mean  Tem-" 
perature 

43«-4 

42»0 

43*'-6 

42'»-0 

42*0 

Fear^ 
Population . 

3>i36,o57 

3,118,701 

3»io»»345 

3,083,989 

3,066,633 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

113,126 
70,821 
23,577 

3*6o 
o'75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,675 

3-60 
r38 
0-72 

109,325 
71,421 
22,087 

2*30 
0-71 

107,069 
67,195 
20,597 

3*47 
2-17 
0-66 

107,009 
62,341 
20,896 

3-48 
0-68 
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from  the  pofts  of  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland  44,357  persons,  of  whom  14,693  were 
English,  2,542  Scotch,  17,258  Irish,  and  7,568  foreigners,  while  the  origin  of  2,296 
persons  was  not  distinguished.  If  188  he  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  those  whose 
origin  was  not  distinguished,  the  total  number  of  Scottish  emigrants  during  the 
qoarter  would  amount  to  2,680  persons,  and  that  number  deducted  from  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  would  leave  7,124  as  the  increase  of  the  population  during 
the  quarter,  making  no  allowance,  however,  for  the  large  emigration  to  England, 
nor  for  drafts  to  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  shipping. 

Marbiaoss. — ^7,137  marriages  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter 
ending  Slst  December,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  91  marriages  in  every 
10,000  persons  of  the  population,  or  one  marriage  to  every  109  persons.     This  is 

Populathn,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  cf  the  Year$ 


1860.         1 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Knrnber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

27,118 
20,223 
4,802 

3*55 
0*63 

25,988 

17,102 

4,890 

3-4* 
0*64 

26,022 

17,321 

4,,4S6 

3-45 
2-29 

o'59 

26,010 

16,684 

4,988 

3*47 

2'22 

0-66 

25,129 

16,018 

4,499 

3*37 
2*»5 
0*60 

Itt  Quarter- 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

36-0 

41-0 

38-2 

38-1 

3r-8 

1  Mean  Tern* 
\  perature 

28,292 

18,182 

5,329 

3*71 
2-38 
0*69 

28,510 

15,653 

5,150 

3-76 

2  "06 
0*67 

27,846 

15,657 

4,927 

3*69 

2-07 

0-65 

27,381 

15,526 

5,435 

3*65 

2-07 

0-72 

26,848 

14,684 

5,241 

3'6o 
1-97 
0*70 

2nd  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

48'-2 

50-1 

50-7 

49-9 

48-1 

r  Mean  Tern* 
1.  perature 

2^1,914 
13375 
4,514 

3'i6 

1-82 

0*59 

25,956 

13,340 

4,626 

3 '4* 
1-76 
o*6i 

24,905 

14,012 

4,081 

3'30 
1-85 
o'54 

24,856 

14,713 

4,470 

3*31 
1*96 

0-59 

24,636 

12,861 

4,549 

3*30 

1*72 

o*6i 

Srd  Quarter-' 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 

63« 

•9 

66«.4 

66-1 

68-0 

64-8 

f  Mean  Tern- 
X  perature 

25,305 
16,890 
6,580 

3*3' 

a-o8 
0-86 

26,089 

15,619 

6,535 

3*44 
2*o6 
0-86 

25,245 

16,5i9 

6,161 

3\H 
2-19 

o-8i 

25,168 

14,983 

6,476 

3*35 

2 'CO 

0-86 

26,208 

14,966 

6,451 

3*38 

2*0O 

0-86 

4th  Quarter^ 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriage* 

39»-7 

39-7 

41-4 

46-1 

420-1 

TMean  Tern- 
\  perature 

3,049,277 

3,031,921 

3,014,565 

2,997,210 

2,979,856 

Tear-^ 
Population 

105.629 
68,170 
21,225 

3 '46 

2-23 

0*69 

106,543 
61.714 
21.201 

3'5» 
2-03 
0*69 

104,018 
63,539 
19,655 

3*45 

2-IO 
0*65 

103,415 
61,906 
21,369 

3*45 
2 -06 

0-71 

101,821 
58,529 
20,740 

3*4» 
1*96 
0*69 

Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 
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by  far  the  bigliest  proportion  of  marriages  which  baa  ever  oocnrred^  daring  the 
fourth  quarter  in  Scotlaud,  the  average  of  tlie  ten  previous  years  being  only  84 
marriages  in  every  10,000  persons,  and  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  previous  year 
being  only  at  the  rate  of  85  marriages  in  a  like  population.  Tliis  very  high  pro* 
portion  of  marriages  speaks  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  seeing 
it  shows  that  there  is  no  present  want  among  the  people,  and  that  the  demand  for 
work  of  all  kinds  is  such  that  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
was  induced  to  marry. 

The  marriages  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  exceeded  those  in  the  rural 
districts.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  4^258  marriages  were  registered,  while 
in  the  885  rural  districts  only  2,879  marriages  occurred.  This  indicates  a  pro- 
portion of  101  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only 
78  marriages  in  an  equal  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  7,137  marriages,  1,598  were  registered  in  October.  2,268  in  November, 
and  3,271  in  December,  giving  the  proportions  of  72  marriages  daily  during  each 
of  the  marriageable  days  of  October,  103  daily  daring  those  of  November,  and  156 
daily  during  those  of  December.  For  the  strange  partiality  of  the  Scottish  people 
for  manying  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  Eighth 
Detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  just  published. 

Health  of  the  Population. — The  health  of  the  population  was  not  good 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1865.  Much  sickness  prevailed  everywhere ; 
and  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  of  all  the  ordinary  diseases,  the  cold  weather 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  epidemic  of  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  which  has 
been  prevalent  over  Scotland  since  October,  1863.  Hooping-cough  and  Scarlatina 
were  also  extremely  prevalent  during  the  quarter,  as  were  also  bronchitis  and  other 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Both  the  mortality  and  pre- 
valence of  all  these  diseases  diminished  during  December,  in  consequence  of  the 
much  greater  mildness  of  the  weather  than  during  the  first  half  of  November. 


ScoTLAiro:— Mabbiaobs,  Bibtrs,  and  Dbaths  RegUitered  in  the  Qtiarter 
ended  S\s$  December^  1865. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

S 

AaiA 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

PorULATlOH, 

1861. 
(Penoui.) 

4 
Marriages. 

ft 
Birtlw. 

6 
Beatlw. 

8coTLAin> Totals 

I9»^39»377 

No.* 
3.062,294 

No. 
7,137 

No. 
26,866 

Ko. 
17,062 

2,261,62a 
4»739>876 
M^9»594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

J,+62,397 

1,192,524 
2,069,696 

180,422 
167,829 
366,783 

523,822 
242,507 

1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 

252 

247 
894 

1,233 
4&3 

2,569 

',035 

4H 

839 
1,203 
3,172 

4,851 
1,845 

10,170 
3,697 
1,689 

445 
619 

1,700  , 

2,713 
1,109 

7,095 

2,459 

922 

n.  North-Western 

m.    North-Eastem    .... 

IT.  East  MidUuid   

T.  West  Midland 

Ti.  South-Westem 

VII.  South-Eastcni  

VTii    Southern   
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REMARKS  ON  THE   WEATHER 

fiXTBINa  THB  QUABTEB  EITDBD  SlST  DeCEMBBS,   1865. 

JE^  C.  PlAZZi  Smtth,  £sq.>  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland, 


The  month  of  October  has  been  generally  characterized  by  a  very  low  barome- 
trical pressure,  with  large  disturbances,  a  rather  low  mean  temperature  (succeeding, 
be  it  remembered,  a  month  of  extraordinary  warmth),  air  rather  dry,  but  visited 
by  unusually  heavy  showers,  and  much  wind,  whose  direction  was  more  from  the 
east  and  north  than  ever  known  before.  The  highest  mean  temperatures  were  in 
the  south,  as  thus  :  South  Caini  =  49°-6,  Leith  =  48^-8,  Girvan  =  48^-7,  and 
€allton-Mor  =  48°*'4 ;  while  the  lowest  mean  temperatures  were  northward,  com- 
bined with  hei^t,  as  Braemar  =  41°-7,  Castie  Newe  =  42''1,  and  North  Esk 
Reservoir  =  43^*1.  The  distribution  of  rain  was  unusual,  being  in  amount,  or  in 
depth  fidlen,  greatly  in  excess  at  southern  and  eastern  stations,  though  northern 
and  western  had  the  greatest  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell.  Thus,  Aberdeen 
had  22  days.  New  Fitsligo  21,  Castle  Newe  21,  Portree  21,  and  House  of  Tongue 
21  days  on  which  rain  fell ;  while  at  Drumlanrig  there  were  only  7,  at  Leith  8,  at 
Dundee  8,  and  at  Kettins  8 ;  but  the  greatest  amount  of  rfuu  over  the  whole 
country  fell  at  Mowhaugh  =  13*70  inches,  at  Yester  9*15,  at  Thurston  7-80,  at 
Thirlestane  Castle  7*70,  at  Milne  Qraden  7*70,  and  at  North  Esk  Reservoir  7*60 
inches.  The  least  amount  of  rain  was  at  Bressay  =  2*20  inches,  and  at  Culloden 
=  2-28  inches. 

In  November  the  weather  was  very  nearly  the  average  of  that  month, — the 
barometer  near  the  usual  height,  and  the  other  instrumental  returns  not  far  from 
their  ordinary  numbers ;  or  if  any  features  should  be  noted,  they  are  that  the  mean 
temperatnre  was  slightly  above  the  average,  and  the  wind  more  from  west  and 
south  than  generally  obtains.  Yet  tlie  month  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend- 
ing with  the  progress  of  the  season,  several  degrees  colder  than  its  predecessor 
Octob^ ;  and  this  cold  was  felt  conspicuously  more  in  the  mainland  and  the  south 
than  in  the  northern  isi<>id9.  Thus,  the  highest  mean  temperatures  registered 
were,  at  Bressay  45°-7,  «t  Scourie  45°-0,  and  at  South  Cairn  44°-9 ;  while  the 
lowest  were,  at  Wanlockhead  37°-6,  at  Thirlestane  Castle  38°1,  and  at  North  Esk 
Reservoir  38°'2.  The  rain  was  in  every  way  large  on  the  west  and  small  all  along 
the  east  coast.  Thus,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was,  at  Sandwiek  25,  at  the  House 
of  Tongue  24,  and  at  Stornoway  24 ;  but  was  at  Mowhaugh  only  6,  at  Dalkeith  7, 
at  Thirlestane  Castle  9,  and  at  Drumlanrig  9  ;  the  depth  of  rain  fallen  being  at 
Portree  7*23  inches,  at  South  Cairn  6*20  inches,  at  Wanlockhead  5'93  inches,  and 
at  Calton-Mor  5*88  inches ;  the  least  amounts  )>eing  at  Elgin  =  0*33  inch,  and  at 
Dalkeith  =  0*90  inch. 

But  in  December  we  come  to  a  very  remarkable  month,  for  it  upsets  the 
averaf^  progress  of  the  season,  and  is  warmer  in  place  of  being  colder  than 
November.  The  barometer,  too,  was  very  high  generally,  though  with  much 
greater  variations  than  aver  before  chronicled,  and  which  increased  in  a  marked 
degree  with  northern  latitudes.  The  mean  temperature  was  3  *9  above  the  avenige ; 
the  humidity  rather  small ;  the  rain  ordinary ;  the  wind  eminently  from  the  south- 
west, and  of  greater  force  than  known  in  any  previous  December.  It  may  be 
remarked,  too,  that  lightning  was  almost  as  frequent,  and  auroras  as  rare,  as  in  a 
summer,  rather  than  a  winter  month,  llie  highest  temperatures  were  amongst 
the  northern  islands.      Thus,  the  mean  temperatures  were,  at  Bressay  =  47*^8, 
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at  Sooorie  46^*0,  and  at  Portree  44^*9 ;  while  the  lowest  were,  at  Wanlockhead 
88''-8,  at  North  Esk  Besenrcnr  39''-2,  and  at  Castle  Newe  89''*9.  The  greatest 
number  of  rainy  days  was,  at  Portree  29,  at  Bressay  27,  and  at  Greenock  25 ; 
while  the  least  was,  at  Mowhaugh  8,  at  Thurston  7,  and  at  Elgin  7.  The 
greatest  depths  of  rain  fallen  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  Portree  =  11'36  inches* 
at  Wanlockhead  10*42,  and  at  Taymouth  7*75  inches;  while  the  least  were  at 
Leith  =  0*64  inch,  and  at  East  Linton  0*96  inch.  The  pressure  of  the  wind 
was  recorded  very  high  at  most  stations,  and  at  one  of  them  as  being  nearly 
eleven  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  or  equal  to  a  powerful  gale  blowing  day  and 
night  without  intermission  through  the  whole  month. 


No.  nL-IBELAND. 


Hie  QnarterTy  Return  had  not  been  receiTed  at  time  of  going  to  press.  To 
complete  the  Sommary  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Begistrar-Q^eral  for  IreLand 
has  kindly  supplied  the  figures  entered  below  opponte  to  that  country. 


IV.-OREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marbiaobs,  in  the  Quarter  ended  QOth  September,  1865;  and 
Births  and  Deaths^  in  the  Quarter  ended  31«l  December,  1865. 


OOUNTBIES. 

AasA 

in 
Statnte  Acres. 

POPUXJLTIOlf, 

1861. 
(Ptrsotu.) 

Msnisget. 

Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

England  and  Wales  

Scothmd « 

Irehmd    « 

37,314.883 

I9»^39,377 
20,322,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

8,062,294 

6,798,967 

No. 
45,863 

5,335 
5»797 

No. 
179,020 

26,866 

33,681 

No. 

121,304 

17,06a 

21,163 

Obiat  Britaik  akd  "1 

ISILAND J 

77,186,901 

28,927,485 

56,995 

239,467 

i59»5*9 
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Trade  of  United  Eingdom,  1865-64-63.--2>Mfrt»ii/Jofio/ Exports /roM  Umied  Ongdm^ 
oeoarding to tk4 Declared  Real  Valueof  the  Bsporte;  andthe  Com^mtedReal  Vahe (JSt^hi^) 
^Imports  at  Part  of  EtUry^  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer'e  Pmfit. 


MerdMBdise  (esclmMm^  Gold  and  Siher), 

Fint  Nine  Months. 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to» 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

[POO'S  omitted.] 

Imports 
ttom 

E^ 

Imports 
from 

E^ 

Imports 
from 

*Tr 

I.— FOBEION   CJOtnCTBIBB: 

Horthem  Europe ;  ^iz.,  Bussia,  Sweden,  1 
Norwmj,  Denmark  &Ioelknd,&  Heligoland  J 

Central  Enrope ;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany,  "I 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  J 

Western  Europe;  viz.,  France,  Portugal] 
Twith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  ► 
(with  GKbraltar  and  Canaries)    

Soothem   Enrope;  ^^-i  Italj,  Austrian  1 
Empire,  Qreece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

Levant;  tLi.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  l 
Moldaria,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern   AMca;    nz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  "l 
Algeria  and  Morocco J 

£ 

i5»oa5> 

25,814, 

17,806, 

288, 
795, 
109, 

1,120, 

20, 
7,247, 

7,691, 
3,203, 
4,637, 

1,248, 

5,236, 

6,099, 

72, 

£ 
4,530, 

21,034, 

11,120, 

6,026, 
8,960, 

234, 
472, 

88, 

1,403, 

87, 
4,727, 

12,333, 
1,700, 
2,616, 

2,116, 

2,261, 

6,148, 

9, 

£ 
14,199, 
22,497, 

25,805, 

2,627, 
19,128, 

280, 
701, 

5^ 

619, 

4, 
11,788, 

13,505, 
2,724, 
5,280, 

1,420, 

4,011, 

6,901, 

42» 

£ 
4^641, 

19,138, 

11,107, 

6,266, 
10,696, 

187, 
408, 

69, 

1,272, 

62, 

4,088, 

14,843, 
1,498, 
3,058, 

1,782, 

2,172, 

6,782, 

18, 

£ 

1 1,790, 

18,357, 
22,256, 

3,002, 
15,882, 

385, 
927, 

31, 

1,182, 

20, 

10,956, 

14,669, 

1445, 

4,151, 

6^30, 

4,524, 

5.251, 

28, 

£ 
8,731, 

16,981, 

11,976, 

6,019, 
7,632, 

145, 
462 

Eastern  AMca;   ^th  African  Ports  onl 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,   ► 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands..... 

66, 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  PhiHp- 1 

pinea;  other  Islands    „ J 

South  Sea  Islands    

861, 
186. 

China,  indudinir  Honif  Konif 

2,921, 

Qnitfid  Stotfis  of  Amuricfl.  

10,492, 
1,489, 
2,559, 

1,842, 

1,867, 

4,103, 

11, 

Mexico  and  Central  America « 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti......... 

Sonth  Ainerica(Northem),NewGranada,  l 

Yenezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
n              (Pacific),    Peru,    BoHvia,i 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   ....  j 
„              (Atlantic)Brazfl,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ay  res   j 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Omlnd.,  Baris,  straits,  \ 
Sonthn.  Whale  Fishery,&FalklandlBlands  J 

Total — Foreign  Countries  

»22,535, 

86,804, 

131,582, 

87,826, 

115,486, 

61,782, 

n. — ^BmriSH  PossBSSioiTB : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

AuatraL  Cols.— New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
„          „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  N.  Zealand / 

Sritish  North  America ,. 

25,59', 
5,937, 

29,000, 

3,952» 

6,259, 

i,5oi» 

320, 

911, 

285, 

16,863, 
6,362, 

2,804, 

4,092, 

2,034, 

1,428, 

296, 

465, 

579, 

37,612, 
5,563, 

2,754, 
4,110, 
9,015, 
1,185. 

195, 
1,230, 

612, 

16,943, 
5,490, 

2,719, 

5,276, 

8,038, 

1,619, 

200, 

490, 

804, 

30,021, 

3,834, 

2,039, 

5,^29, 

6,544, 
1,250, 

121, 

1,640, 

482, 

14,711, 
6,044. 

2,546, 

4,262, 
2,689, 
1,109, 

„    W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 
G^pe  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  A£,  Awjension  and  St.  Helena 
Itfaaritiiis . 

227, 
840, 

Oh'^'in^l  Islands  

585, 

Total — British  Possessions 

47,657, 

83,913, 

62,276, 

35,578, 

51,160, 

82,512, 

(General  Total    ^.£ 

170,192, 

11^,717, 

193,858, 

123,404» 

166,646, 

94,294, 

zr2 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1863-54.- 

-Computed  Real  Value  of  the  Total  Exports 

and  British 

Merchandise  Exported 

to  the  following  Foreign  Coantriet. 

LOOCb  omitted.] 

1868. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

I. — FOBEiaN  COUNTBIES. 

Northern  Europe;  tIz.,  Russia,   Sweden,! 

Norway,  Denmark,  A  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe;  viz.,  Prussia,  Germany,! 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland  and  Belgium  ... 
Western  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal,  1 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain,  V 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) 

£ 

3»487, 

18,936, 

16,271, 

Z,122, 

451, 
190, 

19, 

•      io9, 

4,35*» 

76, 

132, 

67, 

70, 

150, 

60, 

£ 
2,819, 

14,515, 

14,016, 

1,784^ 
585, 

58, 
262, 

15, 

100, 

4,846, 

66, 

157, 

48, 

87, 

154, 

26, 

£ 
8,617, 

13,709, 

9,565, 

1,972, 
278, 

41, 
236, 

12, 

"92, 

1,961, 

73, 

114, 

21, 

44, 

i79» 
26, 

£ 

2,889, 

11,189, 

8,065, 

1,415, 
340, 

48, 
194, 

17, 

184s 

1,241, 

90, 

103, 

4a, 

82, 

184, 

28, 

£ 
2,896, 

9,279, 
5,460, 

Sontbem   Europe;    viz.,  Italy,  Austrian  1 
Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant ;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  \ 
Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern    Africa;     viz.,    Tripoli,   Tunis,! 

Algeria,  and  Morocco  j 

Waaxaiti  AfVina. 

1,190, 
490, 

18, 
210, 

Eastern   Africa;  with  African  Ports  on"! 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  - 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Tftlands  ..........t.^x..... 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  PhiHp-! 

pines,  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands  

21, 

Chinft.  including  Honnf  Kontf 

129, 

United  States  of  America 

1,864, 

Meiico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

66, 

loe. 

South  America  (Northern),  Now  Granada,  \ 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 
„               (Pacific),     Peru,    BoUyia,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
„             (Atlantic),Brazil,IJruguay,  \ 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Other  countries  (unennmerated) „ 

62, 

74, 

205, 

21, 

Ibtal — Foreign  Countries 

4M53» 

38,986. 

31,930, 

26,063, 

22,082, 

n. — ^Bbitish  Possessions: 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols.— New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 1 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.  I 

Zea J 

British  Xnrth  A Tnorin^^....  

909. 
1,146, 

714, 

433» 

103, 

9<5, 

38, 

145, 
63, 

791, 

903, 

790, 

341, 

114, 

72, 

22, 

145, 
12, 

692, 

838, 

466. 

219, 

117, 

62, 

38, 

155, 
13, 

807, 

892, 

259, 

234, 

97, 

46, 

26, 

T93, 
13, 

1,004, 

1,266, 

350, 

„      W.Indio8withBt6h.Ghiiana<SbHonduras 
Cape  and  Natal  

269, 
110, 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 
Mauritius    

41. 
15, 

Porto  in  the  Crimea  

Channel  Islands 

130. 

Other  possessions  

14, 

Total — British  Possessions  

3,647, 

3,190, 

2,600, 

2,567, 

8,199, 

General  Total £ 

50,300, 

42,176, 

84,530, 

28,680, 

25,281, 
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of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign  Country 
PaseeesUm. 


Merchandise  Exported 

1858. 

1857. 

1866. 

1856. 

1854. 

to  the  following  Foreign  Countries. 
[OOO't  omitted.] 

JB 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.— Foreign  Counteibs. 

2,679, 

2,276, 

2,671, 

643, 

606, 

f  Northern  Europe;   ^z>,  Russia,  Sweden, 
\     K  orwa J ,  Denmark,  k  Iceland,  &.  Heligoland 

9,125, 

9,476, 

9,386, 

10,387, 

8,840, 

/Central  Europe;   viz.,  Prussia,  Germanj, 
\     the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
f Western  Europe;    vi«.,  France,  Portugal 

6,011, 

6,064, 

4,971, 

4,836, 

8,639, 

<      (with  Azores,  Madeira,  <Scc.),  and  Spain, 
L     (with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) 

1,050, 

933, 

1,374, 

982, 

737, 

f  Southern  Europe;    vi«.,   Italy,   Austrian 
L     Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

530, 

241, 

880, 

668, 

448, 

/  Levant ;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 
L     Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

86, 

«, 

81, 

27, 

17, 

f  Northern    AMca;    viz.,    Tripoli,    Tunis, 
\     Algeria,  and  Morocco 

177, 

261, 

224, 

220, 

176, 

Western  Africa 

r Eastern  Africa;   with  African  Ports  on 
<      Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
L     and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

12, 

H 

16, 

6, 

26, 

r  Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  JaTA,  Philip- 
1     pines,  other  Islands 
South  Sea  Islands 

~90. 

~66, 

~71, 

"26, 

"26, 

China,  including  Houg  Eong 

1,302, 

1,091, 

699, 

746, 

923, 

United  States  of  America 

46, 

66, 

49, 

40, 

42, 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

67, 

98, 

98, 

64, 

46, 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

46, 

29, 

86, 

29, 

20, 

f  South  America  (Northern),  New  (panada, 

\                                  Venezuela  and  Ecuador 

67, 

77, 

91, 

119, 

66, 

„  (Pacific),  Peru,  Boliyia, 
Chili,  and  Patagonia 

„  (Atlantlc),Brazil,Uruguay, 
and  Buenos  Ayres 

212, 

294, 

237, 

163, 

162, 

17. 

26, 

26, 

81, 

25, 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 

20,465, 

21,009, 

20^54, 

18,884, 

15,797, 

Total— Foreign  Countries 

II.— Bbitish  Possessions. 

670, 

588, 

620, 

444, 

649, 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapwe 
Austral.    Cols.  —  New    South    Wales    and 

1,150, 

1,643, 

1,V60, 

948, 

1,476, 

Victoria,  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 
L     N.  Zea. 

289, 

839, 

258, 

204, 

800, 

British  North  America 

233, 

261, 

229, 

176, 

206, 

„       W.IndieswithBh.Guiana&Hondiira8 

109, 

88, 

73, 

45, 

63, 

Cape  and  Katid 

65, 

80, 

77, 

75, 

75, 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

61, 

19, 

17, 

15, 

18, 

Mauritius 

12, 

78, 

3, 

Ports  in  the  Crimea 

162, 

170, 

181, 

133, 

138, 

Channel  Ishinds 

10, 

16, 

12, 

7, 

12, 

Other  possessions 

% 

2,719, 

8,099, 

8,139, 

2,119, 

2,839, 

Total— British  Possessions 

23,174, 

24,106, 

23,893, 

21,003, 

18,636, 

General  Total 
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Quarterly  Retwm$. 


[Mar. 


IMP0RTa-(Uiiit6d  Kingdom.)— Whole  Years,  1865-64-63-62-61.— Cbn^^iKieJ 
Real  Value  {EahdfUy)^  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
^0  the  United  kingdom. 


(Whole  Yw.)  [OOO't  omitted.] 

FoRKfON  AsncLBs  Impoktxo. 


Raw  Matls.— r<5a?<*fe.    Cotton  Wool  .. 
Wool  (Sheep's) 

Silk  

Flax , 

Semp  

Indigo 

,i        »  VariouB,  Hidee  

Oils 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timber 

n       n         JgrcUL    Guano 

Seeds    

TaoMGAi,&o.,PltODT7CB.  Tea  

Coffee 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco   «..., 

Bice 

Fruits  

Wines 

Spirits 

Food  ^.^.^»»„^.^„»    Qrain  and  Meal. 
ProTisions    

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 
Total  EiruicBaATBD  Ikfobts  .... 

Add  for  TJKliNTJHEBATED  IlCPOBTS  (saj) 

Total  Imposts  „ 


1865. 


£ 

66,03  a, 

i5»367, 

i8,i35» 
5»37o, 

3>53i» 
2,004, 


110,439. 


3»044» 
4.3", 

3.i25» 


27,166, 


2,676, 
3>983» 


6,659, 


10,044, 
4.604, 

13,002, 
3,250, 
1,33", 
1,371, 
3,914, 
1,508, 


39,024, 


20,643, 
10,295, 


30,938, 


5,525, 


2i9,75i> 
54,937, 


274,688, 


1864. 


£ 

78,204, 

15,998, 

12,940, 

5,823, 

3,976, 

2,248, 


118,689, 


3,132, 
3,390, 
4,504, 
2,077, 
10,946, 


24,049, 


1,468, 
8,947, 


5,4'o, 


9,439, 
8,616, 
16,468, 
8,861, 
1,809, 
1,172, 
5,008, 
1,990, 


42,848, 


1868. 


£ 

56,278, 

12,290, 

15,248, 

4,271, 

3,451, 


93,936, 


3,217, 
4,075, 
4,087, 
2,439, 
10,754, 


a4»572 


2,659, 
8,872, 


6,031, 


10,666, 
4,155, 

12,867, 
8,017, 
1,866, 
1,562, 
4,497, 
1,706, 


39,836, 


19,709, 
9,740, 


^9.449, 


25,886, 
8,789, 


34,675, 


5,612, 


226,057, 
56,511, 


282,568, 


4,776, 


203,826, 
45,154, 


248,980, 


1862. 


£ 

81,098, 

12,109, 

15,897, 

5,206, 

2,645, 

2,446, 


69,3^6, 


3,188, 
8,951, 
4,604, 
2,508, 
9,298, 


23,544, 


1,635, 
8,211, 


4,846, 


9,176, 
8,808, 
12,019, 
2,851, 
2,400, 
1,228, 
8,649, 
1,692, 


35»8i8, 


37,748, 
8,564, 


46,3 1  i» 


4,213, 


184,129, 
42,473, 


226,592, 


1861. 


£ 
88,653, 
9,719, 
7,907, 
3,423, 
1,894, 
2,977, 


64,573» 


2,892, 
3,576, 
8,752, 
8,312, 
9,981, 


23,463> 


2,022, 
8,106, 


5,130, 


6351, 
2,629, 
18,252, 
2,195, 
2,127,. 
1,47<^ 
8,863, 
1,784., 


34,121, 


34,750, 
7.780, 


42,530, 


3,869, 


173,687, 
43,422* 


217,109, 


Note. — ^Heretofore  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  has  only  contained  the  raluo  of 
imports  made  up  for  eleyen  months;  it  is  now  compiled  for  whole  years,  and  will  bex)on- 
tmned  for  the  same  term  hereafter.  ^      -^  ^ 


^!gn]ze(^^^jr^vj^T^ 
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EXPORTS. ^(United  Kingdom.)— Whole  Tean,  1865-64-63-62-61.— I>Mktf^ 
JUal  Valu$y  tU  Piurt  of  SkipmmU,  af  ArtieUt  of  Bkitoh  mmd  Ibzsh  Pr^dmee 
and  Mauu/actures  Exported  fr<m  UwUed  Kingdom. 


(W]iol«  Tean.)                       [OOO't  oiiiUt«d.] 
Bftinaa  Fboduoi,  fco.,  Exroirxo. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

1861. 

ILoTFBB.— Ite^O*.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
„       Tarn 

£ 

4^,904, 
'o,35i, 
20,102, 

5*424, 
1,884, 

294, 
9,155, 

2,505, 

£ 

46,760, 

9,096, 

18,666, 

6,422, 

2,018, 

297, 

8,168, 

8,010, 

£ 

89,424, 

8,020, 

16,619, 

6,066, 

1,969, 

270, 

6,610, 

2,636, 

£ 

80,669, 

6,208, 

18,147, 

8,864, 

2,016, 

346, 

6,181, 

1,862, 

£ 

87,644^ 

9,298, 

11,141, 

8,646, 

2,086, 

276, 

8,869, 

1,616, 

Woollen  Mannfaotnrea 
„       Yam 

Silk  Manufacturet 

„       Yam 

I/men  ManuflBMstures .... 

96,619, 

92,327, 

79,303, 

63,117, 

69,311, 

„         Sewed,    Apparel... 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

2,640, 
5,0 '4, 

2,684, 
4,787, 

2,808, 
4,862, 

2,566, 
8,692, 

2,164^ 
8,428, 

7,654, 

7,371, 

7,170, 

6,148, 

5,577r 

Machinery ...,.,.......,. ....- 

4,334, 

5,2>4, 

13,451, 

3,166, 

2,847, 
4H-32, 

4,169, 
4,864, 
13,214, 
3,911, 
2,786, 
4,162, 

8,827, 
4,366, 
13,111, 
4,238, 
2,863, 
8,708, 

8,846, 
4,097, 
11,302, 
2,828, 
2,729, 
8,760, 

8,426, 
4,220, 
10,342, 
2.818. 
1,822, 
8,698, 

Iron   

Copper  and  Bra8t.» 

Lead  and  Tin   

CoalB  and  Calm   ^^,„ 

33,444, 

33,086, 

32,107, 

28,047, 

»5,7i5, 

Ceramic  MamfcU.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,186, 

2,179, 

2/>90, 

1,863, 

1,660, 

Indigemme  Mt^,  Beer  and  Ale 

Butter    

Cheese 

Candles « 

Salt    

Spirits 

Soda  « « 

2,060, 

334, 
III, 

109, 
276, 

1,125, 

1,823, 
828, 
148, 
142, 
281, 
603, 
917, 

i,w, 

472, 
166, 
190, 
287, 
464, 
868, 

1,694, 
379, 
127, 
226, 
821, 
611, 
886, 

1,417, 

484, 

279, 
870, 
484^ 
604^ 

4,260, 

4»H2, 

4,204, 

4,044, 

3,769. 

Varume  MdtmfeU.  Books,  Printed 

Furniture 

517, 
290, 
2,462, 
184, 
404, 
403, 

466, 
269, 
2,404, 
231, 
427, 
864, 

467, 
802, 
2,818, 
266, 
468, 
846, 

416, 
276, 
2,666, 
227, 
606, 
286, 

446, 

264, 

Leather  Manufactures 

Soap 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationeiy « 

2,197. 
280, 
449, 
649, 

4,260, 

4,141, 

4,141, 

4,275, 

4,234. 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

Unenumerated  Articles — ..... 

9,703, 
7,736, 

9,648, 
7,542, 

8,669, 
8,805, 

8,839. 
7,805, 

4,556, 
10,293, 

Tom  BxFOBTS.... 

165,862, 

160,436, 

146,489, 

124,138, 

i»5»"5. 
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Quarterh/  Returns, 
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SHIPPING.— FoRWGN  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— Years,  1865-64-63-62.— 
Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes^  including  repeated  Fpyages^  but 
excluding  Oovemment  Transports. 


(Whole  TearsJ 
,      Enteeed  : — 

Vessels  helonging  to — 

Bufisia 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Qter.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium... 

France     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

4J1  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  "I 
Depds J 

Totals  Entered.... 

Clbabbd  . — 

Bussia 

Sweden    

Norway  

penmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

Prance 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared.,,, 


1865. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(CXXJ'b 
omitted.) 


No. 

52Z 
1,023 

3,676 
2,125 

3>959 

2,080 

3>305 
4^9 

1,154 

343 

^3 


18,629 
i5»88i 


44,510 


927 
i>995 
i»399 
5.382 

2,258 
4,128 

415 

1,321 

394 

38 


19,701 
28,480 


48,181 


Tons. 
178, 
188, 
875, 
226, 
921, 
286, 
301, 
127, 
331, 
863, 
7, 


8,806, 
8,358, 


12,164, 


155, 
156, 
879, 
251, 
1,093 
352, 
431 
127, 
421, 
897, 
9, 


3,771, 
9,046, 


12,817, 


Average 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
341 
184 
238 
106 
233 
138 
91 
803 
296 

1,058 
304 


204 


273 


349 
168 
190 
105 
203 
151 
104 
806 
816 
1,008 
237 


191 
307 


266 


1864. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 


No. 

683 

1,233 

3,987 

2,731 

2,379 

1,849 

2,523 

430 

885 

429 

17 


17,146 
24,962 


42,108 


600 
1,161 
2,398 
2,924 

3»422 

1,831 

4,547 

436 

1,242 

434 
31 


19,026 
28,229 


47,255 


Tons. 
237, 
201, 
869, 
271, 
600, 
262, 
203, 
130, 
254, 
457, 
6, 


3,490, 
7,812, 


220, 
186, 
433, 
289, 
730, 
287, 
454, 
136, 
374, 
459, 
11, 


3,579, 
8,590, 


1863. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 


No. 

423 
1,043 
3,360 
2,871 
3,881 
1,702 
2,884 

364 

919 

681 

12 


18,140 
23,773 


11,302,41,913 


420 
1,039 
1,860 
3,272 
5,548 

1,888 
4,602 

390 
1,106 

627 


20,773 
27,624 


12,169,48,397 


Tons. 
137, 
172, 
755, 
278, 
942, 
242, 
238, 
112, 
266, 
692, 
4, 


3,838, 
7,299, 


11,137, 


131, 
167, 
833, 
821 
1,132, 
292, 
450, 
124, 
330, 
648, 
6, 


3,934, 
7,952, 


1862. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(DOCS 
omitted.) 


No. 
436 
963 
3,121 
2,634 
3,857 
1,778 
2,336 

375 
928 

1,327 
15 


17,770 
22,356 


40, 1 26 


417 
981 

1,974 
3,153 
5,480 
2,195 
5,070 
380 
1,039 
1,172 
32 


21,893 
27,066 


11,886, 48,959 


Tons. 
135, 
162, 
657, 
257, 
929, 
247, 
197, 
116, 
267, 

1,179, 
6, 


4,160, 
6,690, 


10,740, 


127, 
163, 
333, 
809, 

1,072, 
331, 
492, 
121, 
297, 

1,052, 
12, 


4,309, 
7,400, 


11,709, 
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GOLD  AKD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Impobtbd  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Faime  for  tke 
¥niole  Years,  1865-64-63. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


1866. 

1864.            1 

1863. 

(Whole  Tears.) 

Gold. 

Sil9€r. 

Gold. 

8il94r. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from:— 

Australia     

£ 
5,051, 
2,444, 

4,304, 

£ 

4,9^9* 
a3o, 

£ 
2,657, 
5,240, 

7,480, 

£ 

7,002, 

£ 
6,995, 
3,897, 

7,321, 

£ 

So.  Amca.  andW."l 
Indies J 

United  States  and  1 
CaL ^ 

6,651, 
627, 

France     

11,799, 

808, 
130, 

810, 

320, 

112, 

1,006, 

5»J59. 

854, 
698, 

108, 

I, 

20, 
136* 

15,377, 

674, 
220, 

133, 

81, 

"96, 
420, 

7,157, 

"iii5» 
2,271, 

93, 

1, 

166, 

17,413, 

187, 
316, 

16, 

116, 

"70, 
1,026, 

7,278, 
1,2^7, 

Han8eTown8,Holl.  "I 
&  Belit f 

2,062, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and\ 
Gbrltr 

90, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 
Egypt J 

China 

4. 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Another  Countries.... 

8, 
189, 

Totals  Imported.... 

14,485, 

6,976, 

16,901, 

10,827, 

19,142, 

10,888, 

Exported  to :— 

Prance     ,,,.trr-T r. 

4,268, 
823, 

1,491. 

700, 
a,oo6, 

4» 

7,775, 
82, 

1,590, 

2,146, 
1,001, 

29, 

8,603, 
1,104, 

1,746, 

1,258, 

Han8eTownfl,HolL  1 
ABelg J 

PrtgL,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr 

791. 

5. 

Ind.  and  China (viA  1 

EgyptV .......;./ 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

6,077, 
580, 

"ei, 

19, 

1,271, 
485, 

2,710, 
3,808, 

5, 

105, 
90, 

9,447, 
2,060, 

185, 
208, 

927, 
453, 

3,176, 
6,308, 

5, 

143, 
245» 

6,352, 
3,474, 

""40, 
159, 

1,681, 
8,597, 

2,054. 
8,815, 

14, 

South  Africa  

7, 

Mauritius    

Brazil 

All  other  Countries...* 

50, 
300, 

Totals  Exported.... 

8,493, 

6,718, 

18,280, 

9,877, 

15,303, 

11,240, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
„         Exports .... 

6,992, 

258, 

8,621, 

950. 

8,839, 

648, 
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Quarterly  Baiums.—OeL,  ITov.,  Dee.,  1865. 


[Mar. 


BEVENITE.— (Unitbd  Kingdom.)— 81flT  Dbo.,  1866-64-68-62. 
Net  Produce  in  Ykam  and  Quarters  ended  3l8T  Dec.,  1865-64-63-62. 

[OOO'i  omitted.]  


QUABTEB8, 

1866. 

1864. 

1866. 

•nded  Slst  Beo. 

Leu. 

Mora. 

1863. 

1862. 

Sxciae 

£ 

Mini. 
5,670, 

5,"0, 
a,373, 
1,317, 
1,130, 

£ 

Mini. 
6,932, 

6/)00, 

2,228, 

1,294, 

1,090, 

£ 

Mini. 
262, 

129, 

£ 
Mini. 

110, 

150, 

^3, 

£ 

Mini. 
6,970, 

4,768, 

2,298, 

1,286, 

990, 

£ 

MlDS. 

6,320, 
4,000, 
2,187, 
1.270, 
950. 

Btamns    

Gtaee  

Post  Office 

Property  Tai ........... 

15,600, 
1,45  J, 

15,639, 
1,680, 

891, 

283, 
40, 

16,291, 
2,132, 

14,727, 
2,981. 

17,051, 

90, 

866, 

17,119, 

88, 

868, 

891, 

3Jt3> 
a, 
4. 

17,428, 

87, 

808, 

17,668. 

86, 

684, 

MisoeUaaeous  » 

Totals. 

18,007, 

18,070, 

891, 

329, 

18,818, 

18,878. 

NST  DBca.  £88,181 

TSAB8, 

1866. 

1864. 

1866. 

ended  Slst  Bee. 

L4*t. 

More. 

1863. 

1862. 

OuBtoms 

£ 

Mini. 
ai,707, 
19,649, 
9,636, 
3,364, 
4,^50, 

£ 

Mini. 

22,536, 

19,848, 

9,468, 

8,261, 

4,060, 

£ 

Mini. 
,828, 

,896, 

£ 

Mini. 

,306, 
,168, 
,103, 

£ 

Mini. 
28,421, 

17,746, 

9,262, 

8,208, 

8,800, 

£ 

Hlu. 
24,086, 

17,684, 

8,914, 

8,148, 

8,600, 

Exoiee ..« 

Stamps    ^ 

Taxes  

Portj  Office «„ 

58,606, 
7,603, 

68,667, 
7,999, 

1,224, 

i577, 
,190, 

67,426, 
9,806, 

57,882, 
11.104, 

66,ao9, 

314, 

a,673. 

QO,QOO, 

807, 
8,152, 

1,224, 
,478, 

,767, 
6, 

67,282, 

,802, 

2,899, 

68,836, 

.298, 

2,862, 

MlMMllATIAnilA 

JhiaU 

69,196, 

70,126, 

1,702, 

^^ V' 

MstBsoi 

,773,^ 
u  £088,896 

70,488, 

70,996» 
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BEYENTJE.— XTkitbd  Kikgdom.— Quabtbb  bkdbd  SIbt  Dbo.,  1866  :— 
Applioatiok. 

An  Aeeouni  showing  the  Rbyenuk  and  other  Rbobipts  tf  the  Quabtbe 
ended  Slet  December,  1865  ;  the  Application  o/  the  same,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Coneolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with  the 
SufpUu  or  Dejkimu^  upon  such  Charge, 

Beceiyed:— 

Sarplus  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  tw  the  Quarter 

ended  90th  September,  186^,  Tis.:—  £ 

Great  Britain    • — 

Ireland .^390,683 

230,589 

Income  received  in  the  Quarter  ended  Slat  December,  1865,  aa  ahown  in 

ikcceanti 18,007,415 

Amount  received  in  the  quarter  ended  8Ut  December,  18(t5,  in  rapajment  of 

Advancea  fiir  Public  Works,  &c 513,504 

^18,740,501 
Balance,  being  the  De6ciencj  on  SUt  December,  1865,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and  other 
charges  payable   in   the    Quarter   to  81st   March,  1866,  and  for  which 
\  Exche^er  Bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter 3,578,604 

je31,814,105 


Pald^- 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Redemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  Issued  £ 

in  the  Quarter  to  81st  December,  1865,  for  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated 

Fund  m  Great  Britain  on  80th  Septeiaber,  1865 8,018,334 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Service*  in  the  Quarter  ended 

81st  December,  1865    : 8,608;»10 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  fbr  the  Quarter  ended  81st 
December,  1865,  vis.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt ^6,341,098 

Terminable  Debt    804,388 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 884,300 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 57,568 

„  Deficiency     „     — 

TheCivilList    101,895 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 588,955 

Advances  for  Pablic  Worka,  ^o 534,397 

Sinking  Fund 680,143 

8,776,988 

Surpbu  Balmnee  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in 

Ireknd  lisr  the  Qoarfer  ended  81st  December,  1865 ^^..         910,734 

j631,814[)05 
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BRITISH  CORN.— G^otr^te  Average  Prices  (Eicoljlnd  and  Walbs), 
Fourth  Quarter  of  i806. 

[This  Table  is  communicated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    <Per  Inipl.  Quarter.) 

1866. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oct.        7 

41      1 

41  11 

42  1 

42      4 

*.     d. 
80      4 
80      9 

80  11 

81  - 

20      5 

u 

20    11 

I    21 :;:::::::::::::;::::::;:::::::::: 

20   11 

..       38 

21      - 

Average  for  October 

41     lo           1           30      9 

20      9 

Not.       4 

43      4                      81      6 
46      8                      32      6 
46    11                       88      7 
46    10                       84      - 

21      6 

11 

22      - 

18 

22      9 

„       25 

22      9 

AvertLge  for  November 

45      7          1           32    10 

az     3 

Dec.        2 „ 

9 

46      6 
46      6 
46      8 
46      8 
46    11 

83    10 
38      2 
82      9 
82    10 
82      6 

22  8 

23  1     1 

„       16 

22    11 

;;    23 ::::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

23      1 

„       80 

22      6 

Aecrage  for  December 

46      8 

33      - 

22     10 

Average  for  the  quarter  

44    10           {            32      3 

22 

Average  for  the  year  

41     10                       29      9 

21    10 

RAILWAYS 

.—Pricks,  Od 

. — Dee.; — and  Traffic, 

Jan 

.—/>«?.,  1866. 

Total 
Capital 

Bailway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
first  62  Weeks. 

(000*8  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 

Milepr.Wk. 

52^eeks. 

Dividends  percent, 
for  Half  Years. 

pended 
Mlns. 

Ist 
Dec 

8rd 
Nov. 

6th 
Oct. 

'65. 

'64. 

'65. 

'64. 

'65. 

'64. 

30  June, 
*66. 

31  Dec. 
'66. 

80Jnn. 
'64. 

£ 

5^,4 
45,<5 
17,9 
22,9 

33.8 
18,0 
15,8 

Lond.&N.We8tn. 
Great  Western.... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  ... 
Brighton   

126i 
634 

129 
464 

105 
80 
974 

631 
130 

464 
105 

79i 

97 

1234 
64 

1314 
474 

105f 
791 
96 

No. 

1,274 
1,280 
404 
721 
293 
315 
490 

No. 
1,274 
1,270 
365 
663 
267 
306 
470 

£ 

5,850, 
3,640, 
1,904, 
1,720, 
1,132, 
1,253, 
1,173, 

£ 
5,569, 
3,551, 
1,776, 
1,652, 
1,043, 
1,198, 
1,222, 

£ 

87 

ss 
81 

47 

73 
85 

50 

£ 
84 
55 
86 
49 
72 
82 
51 

*.    d. 
60     - 

20     - 

55    - 
10    - 
50    - 
25    - 
45    - 

*.  d. 

70- 

82  6 
87  6 
25  - 
60- 
57  6 
55  - 

9,    d. 

67  6 
30  - 
55  - 
12  6 

60  - 

South-Eastem  ... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    

42  6 
45  - 

186,4 

921 

92f 

92i 

4,777 

4,615 

16,672, 

16,011, 

68 

68 

38    - 

55  4 

47  9 

H.7 
20,7 
13,6 
3i,a 

125f 

1234 

614 

1114 

126 

122^4 

58 

1104 

12^i.J 
119$ 

571 
1094 

677 

403 

246 

1,208 

663 

403 

246 

1,160 

2,517, 

2,117, 

997, 

3,378, 

2,423, 

2,003, 

935, 

3,211, 

76 

107 

81 

60 

72 
96 
77 
55 

55    - 
10    - 

SS    - 

77  6 
60- 
25- 
62  6 

70  - 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  dver 

67  6 
27  6 
55  - 

9^,2 

1054 

1044 

1024 

i,534 

2,472 

9,009, 

8,572, 

81 

75 

38     9 

56  1 

52  6 

13,4 

8,7 

127 
95 

128 
924 

129 
92 

408 
387 

408 
887 

1,224, 

470, 

1,154, 
485, 

73 

66 
19 

67     6 
45    - 

72  6 
45  - 

65  - 
45  0 

•  299,7 

1004 

981 

984 

8,106 

7,882 

»7,375, 

26,172, 

69 

66 

40  11 

56  1 

47  1 

Cort*o^*.— Money  Prices,  Ist  Dec.,  894  to  |  (de.)— 1*/  Nov.,  88|  to  89  (de.).— l*e  Oct.,  884  to  894  (d©-)» 
Exchequer  Bills. — let  Dec.,  9#.  to  5*.  dis. — let  Nov.,  4».  to  8*.  dis. — let  Oct.,  6e.  to  1#.  dis. 
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BANK  OF  ENaiiAND.— Weekly  EBnrBN. 

Pmrsuami  to  tAs  Ad  1th  and  Stk  Victoria^  e.  82  (1844), /or  Wedn€9da^  in 

each  fFeei,  during  the  Fourth  Qua&tbr  {Od.-^Doc.)  of  1865. 

[0,000*s  omitted.] 


1 

S 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

"     Issue  Dbpabtmekt. 

COLLATEBAL  COLUIOS. 

liabilities. 

Datks. 

(Wednesdajs.) 

AbscU. 

Notes  iu 

Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(Col.  1  minas 

col.  16.) 

Uinlmnm  EitAa 

Notes 
Issued. 

Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BoUion. 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

£ 

Hlns, 
27,09 
26,61 
26,65 
27,06 

1865. 

Oct     6... 

„     13.... 

„      20.... 

„     25.... 

£ 

Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 

£ 
Mlns. 
12,44 
11,96 
12,00 
12,41 

£ 

Mlns. 

22,73 
22,32 

22,31 
21,82 

1865.   Per  ann. 
29 Sep. 4    p.ct. 
2  Oct.  5       „ 

6  „  6     ,1 

7  „  7      „ 

27,16 
27,22 
27,51 
28,32 
28,50 

Not.    1.... 
„       8.... 
„     15.... 
„     22... 
„     29... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
8,63 

12,51 
12,57 
12,82 
13,67 
13,85 

21,85 
21,48 
21,15 
20,57 
20,72 

24  Not.  6    „ 

28,33 
27,89 
27,96 
27,34 

Dec.     6... 
„      13... 
„      20.... 
„     27.... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,63 
3,63 
3,63 
3,63 

13,68 
13,24 
13,04 
12,70 

20,75 
20,56 
20,63 
20,46 

30  Dec.  7     „ 

Baneino  Depaetment. 


8 

9 

10            11 

IS 

18 

u 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

-  Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Datks. 

Capital  and  Rest.  { 

Deposits. 

Seven 
Day  and 
otiicr 
Bills. 

SecuritiM. 

Reserve. 

of 
IJabiU. 

ties 

and 
Assets. 

C^taL 

Rest 

Pablic. 

Private. 

(Wdnrfyi.) 

Goretn- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

MIus. 

14,55 

3,82 

6,89 

13,80 

,59 

Oct.     6 

10,38 

4»<7 

4,36 

,74 

39,66 

14,55 

3,13 

7,23 

13,51 

,55 

„      13 

9,81 

24,09 

4,29 

,78 

38,97 

14,55 

3,17 

3»59 

14,01 

,56 

„     20 

9,33 

21,45 

4,ai 

,78 

35,89 

14,55 

3,18 

3»79 

13,28 

,55 

„     26 

9,81 

20,00 

5,^ 

,81 

35,37 

14,55 

3,18 

4,16 

12,98 

,54 

Nor.    1 

9,24 

20,14 

5,31 

,71 

35,42 

14,55 

3,19 

4,89 

13,15 

,52 

„       8 

9,75 

20,07 

5,74 

,74 

36,30 

14,55 

8,20 

5»69 

12,27 

,51 

„     16 

9,74 

19,31 

6,36 

,82 

36,22 

14,55 

3,21 

6,15 

12,88 

,49 

„     22 

9,74 

19,00 

7,74 

,79 

37,28 

14,55 

3,18 

6»54 

12,47 

,49 

„     29 

9,74 

18,95 

7,78 

,78 

37,25 

14,55 

3,19 

6,62 

12,65 

,47 

Dec.     6 

9,84 

I9»28 

7,58 

,78 

37,48 

14,55 

3,22 

7,08 

14,26 

,56 

„     18 

9,84 

21,61 

7,33 

,78 

39,57 

14,55 

8,24 

7,37 

14,09 

,42 

,,     20 

9,89 

21,63 

7,33 

,83 

39,68 

14,34 

8,26 

8,54 

13,23; 

,40 

„     27 

9,89 

22,51 

6,88 

,71 

39,98 
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CIBCULATION.-- CJoTOTBT  BAincs. 
Avmug$  Amomnt  of  Pramustny  Notes  in  OireulaHon  in  EiroLAirD  and  Wjllbs 
on  8<aurd€^y  in  each   Week  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  {Oct. — Dec.) 
of  1865 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 


ENaLAWD  AND   WaLBS. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 

3^). 

Total. 

Three 

U 

Under 

Total. 

£& 

Under 

Total. 

Datxs. 

(Pized 

(Fixed 
Issoes, 
7,87). 

Weeks, 

and 

£6. 

(Fixed 

and 

£6. 

(Fixed 

lisnea, 
4,U). 

ended 

upwards. 

Issues, 
2.76). 

upwards. 

Issues. 
8.86). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866. 

Hlna. 

Mlns. 

MlBS. 

1866. 

Ulns. 

Mlns. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

MlBf. 

Oct.      7 

8,19 

2,94 

6,18 

»      14 

8^ 

2,98 

6,16 

Oct  14 

1,63 

2,88 

4,51 

8,28 

8,82 

6,61 

„      21 

8,20 

2,92 

6,12 

«      28 

8,18 

2,89 

6,02 

Not.     4 

8,18 

2,88 

6,01 

Nov,  11 

1,98 

2,95 

4,88 

8,40 

8,49 

6,89 

»      11 

8,07 

2,87 

5,94 

«      18 

3,03 

2.84 

6,87 

„      25 

2,99 

2,81 

5,80 

Dec.     2 

2,97 

2,78 

6,74 

»        9 

2,92 

2,74 

5,66 

Dec.    9 

1,75 

8,15 

4,90 

8,20 

3,49 

6,69 

„      16 

8,07 

2,71 

6,78 

„      23 

2,89 

2,73 

5,62 

n      80 

2,90 

2,72 

6,61 

FOREIGN  EXCBAH^GES.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hambuty  S  Caleutta; 
I  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  d:  Sydnty,  on  London— trt^A  collateral  cols. 


v 

— 3 

i       "i 

5 

,  ^  .— ^,..,— ^ 

9 

-nr 

11   1 

~I3- 

"T5" 

"T*— 

Paris. 

Hamburg. 

New 
York. 

«Od.s. 

Calcutta.    I 

Hong 
Kong. 

Am... 

Syd- 
ney. 

80d.s. 

SUui. 
dctrd 

Datbs. 

London 

on 
Fans. 

S  m.d. 

Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 

Prem. 
orDis. 

on 
Gold 

per 
mille. 

Undon 

on 
Hambg. 

8m.d. 

Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 

India 
Council 

60  d.s. 

At 

CalcutU 

on 
Loudon. 

6m.d. 

Sii9€r 
inb«n 

in 
Txm- 

'^: 

For 
Eugd. 

Arnst 
Engd. 

For 
Engd. 

pr-oa. 

1865. 

Oct.    7.. 

„    21.. 

25-60 
•66 

pr.ct. 

pr.et. 
•2 

8p«. 

ISlOi 

pr.  ct. 

pr.ct. 
•1 

isn 

n 

23f 

d. 
24i 

d. 
54 

ii 

pr.ct. 
lipm. 

>9 

Not.  4.. 
„    18.. 

•60 
•62i 

•1 
•2 

— 

it 

»    i 
•10 

•2 

•1 

159 

241 
24 

25i 

63* 

n 

9* 

Dec   2.. 
«    16.. 

•45 

n 

•2 
•8 

— 

1pm 

•9 

— 

— 

>» 
160i 

:,* 

9$ 

64i 

..A 
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Vol.  ZXIX.]  [Part  II. 

JOXTBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETT, 

JUNE,  1866. 


Hepobt  of  the  Council  far  the  Financial  Yeab  ended  Slst 
December,  1865,  and  for  the  Sessional  Teab  ended  15th  March, 
1866,  presented  at  the  Thibtt-Second  Anniybbsaby  Meetino 
of  the  Statistical  Socibtt,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms, 
12,  St.  James'  Square,  on  Thursday,  15th  March,  1866  j  ioith 
the  PBOCEEDiNas  of  that  Meeting, 

LoBD  HouoHTON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  has  again  become  tbe  duty  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  to  place  before  tbe  Fellows  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  The  transactions  which  they  have  now  tbe  satisfac- 
tion of  reporting,  constitute  the  work  of  tbe  thirty-seoond  year  of 
tbe  existence  of  the  Society. 

The  tabular  statement  subjoined,  exhibits  tbe  number  of  Fellows 
for  the  past  and  the  previous  sessional  year,  as  well  as  tbe  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  both  periods. 


The  number  of  Fellows  on  the  Ist  of  March  was .... 

life  Members  included  in  that  number 

Members  lost  during  the  year  by  death,  with-1 

drawal  or  defi^ilt  j 

New  Members  elected  


The  Cash  Balance,  tbe  Income,  and  the  Surplus  of  Assets  for  the 
financial  years  ending  December,  1864  and  1865,  were  as  follows : — 


Balanoe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Beoeipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  «,» 

Gash  iMdanoe  at  the  end  of  the  year   

Surplus  of  assets  oyer  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  1 
year J 

tol.  xxix,    pabt  ir. 


PattYetr. 

Preyions  Tear. 

£ 

£ 

175 

830 

921 

748 

302 

175 

1,874 

1,787 
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From  March,  1864,  to  February,  1865,  inclosire,  ten  papers  were 
read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  the  large  atten- 
dances of  Fellows  and  yisitors  shows  that  the  interest  of  those 
meetings  was  generally  well  sustained.  The  titles  and  authorship 
are  given  of  the  papers  in  the  following  list : — 

March  21, 1866.— Pro/ewor  J.  U.  T.  Bogera,  M,A.—On  the  Sta- 
tistical   and    Fiscal    Definition  of    the    word 
"Income." 
„  „        Mr,  SCarace  Mann. — On  Public  Schools  and  the 

Civil  Service  of  India. 

April  18,  „  Mr.  Hyde  Clarice.— -On  the  supposed  Decrease 
of  the  Turks  and  Increase  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey. 

May  16,  „  Professor  W.  S.  Jevotis,  M.  A.—On  the  Variation 
of  Prices  and  the  Value  of  the  Currency  since 
1782. 

June  20,       „        Professor  L.  X«t».— On  the  Economic  Condition 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
„  „        Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.— On  the  Country  Clearing. 

IfoY.  21,  „  Dr.  W.  A.  (7tty.— On  the  Original  and  Acquired 
meaning  of  the  Term  Statistics,  and  on  the  Pro- 
per Functions  of  a  Statistical  Society :  Also  on 
the  Question  whether  there  be  a  Science  of 
Statistics ;  foid  if  so  what  are  its  Nature  and 
Objects. 

Dec.  19,  „  Ihr.  Wm.  Farr.—Ou  the  Mortality  of  Children  in 
the  different  States  of  Europe.  {In  continua- 
tion of  the  paper  read  last  session.) 

Jan.  16,  1866.— Jfr.  21  A.  Welton.  —  On  French  Population 
Statistics. 

Feb.  20,  „  Colonel  W.  S.  Syhes,  3f.P.— On  the  Organisation, 
Strength,  and  Cost  of  the  French  and  English 
Navies  in  1865. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Journal 
to  the  public  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
This  fact  is  the  more  gratifying  because  it  indicates  a  growing  appre- 
ciation for  a  branch  of  scientific  research  usually  thought  devoid  of 
popular  attraction. 

The  books  and  reports  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  amounting 
to  more  than  3,000  volumes  have  been  duly  catalogued  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  upon  a  system  which  affords  a  ready  clue  both  to  the 
author  and  to  the  subject.  A  few  works  on  Economic  Science,  either 
by  purchase  or  donation,  have  been  added  to  those  stated  in  detail 
in  last  year's  report  as  forming  part  of  the  "  Tooke  Memorial." 
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The  ikirty'fifih  meeting  of  the  BiifciBh  AflBOciation  was  held  at 
Birmingham  in  Septemher.  A  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Section  of  *'  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  "  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  for  December.  The  Section  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Stanley,  whose  opening  address  has  been  printed  in  the  Journal,  Of 
the  papers  read  upon  the  same  occasion,  the  Council  have  selected 
several  for  publication  in  extenw;  three  were  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal^  and  the  two  others  will  form  part  of  the 
next. 

In  the  Society's  obituary  for  the  last  year,  the  names  of  three 
Fellows  occur,  whose  services  at  an  early  period  of  our  progress,  the 
Council  feel  they  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Woroniow 
Oreig  was  one  of  the  first  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and 
continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  some  years.  He  rendered 
valuable  assistance  when  assistance  was  most  needed ;  and,  though  it 
is  now  some  time  since  he  took  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings,  he 
continued  to  be  a  fellow  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease. 

Lord  Monteagle  bore  a  part,  with  many  distinguished  personSy 
in  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  always  interested  himself  in  its 
proceedings.  Li  1845,  he  was  chosen  President,  and  filled  the  chair 
during  that  and  the  following  session. 

The  Society  have  sustained  a  more  recent  loss  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  Member 
of  the  Council  for  the  year  just  concluded,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  and  a  man  of  eminence  in  many  departments  of 
science. 

The  figures  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  show  that  th 
losses  sustained  by  the  Society  have  been  more  than  made  good  by 
fresh  candidates  for  admission ;  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands. 

Since  the  auditors  made  their  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
past  year,  the  Council  have  purchased  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 
looL  new  3  per  cent.  By  this  transaction  the  funded  property 
of  the  Society  has  been  raised  to  1,100/. 

The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  Beport  wbich  they 
are  enabled  to  present. 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  together 
with  the  Abstract  of  Beceipts  and  Payments,  and  the  Auditors' 
Eeport. 

The  Besolution  having  been  seconded,  was  carri9d  unazamc^asly. 

A  Ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  a  President,  Council, 
and  Officers,  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonths,  and  the  following  was 
declared  to  be  the  list,  viz.: — 

o2 
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[Jane, 


€k)TnfciL  AKD  OnzosBS  VOB  1866-67. 
THE  BIQHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  HOUGHTON. 


OmneiL 


Hijor-Qenenil  Balfbar,  C.B. 

Miffhi  Hon,  Lord  Belper 

A.  J.  Beresford  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

Sir  John  P.  Boilean,  Bart.,  P.R.S. 

William  John  Boyill 

Samuel  Brown 

William  Camps,  M.D. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

David  Chadwick 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney 

William  Swart,  M.P. 

William  Parr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Portescue 

William  Aogostns  Qay,  M.B. 

Jamet  Thomaa  Hammick 


Frederick  Hendriks 

James  Heywood,  MJL,  P.R.S. 

William  Barwick  Hodge 

Charles  Jellicoe 

Professor  W.  8,  Jevona,  M.A. 

Prands  Jonrdan 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  P.S.A. 

William  Qolden  Lumley,  LL.M. 

Matthew  Henry  Marsh,  M.P. 

Qeorge  Moi&t,  M.P. 

William  Newmarch,  P.R.S. 

Prederick  Purdy 

Professor  J,  S,  Thorold  Sogers,  M.A. 

Cdtond  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  P.R.S. 

JoiU  WaUer 


Th9  namss  tf  th9  New  Msmhert  qf  the  Council  are  printed  in  Italics, 

Treasurer, 
William  Parr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.8. 

SotM^ofjf  Secretaries, 

William  Angastof  Ony,  M.B.  |      William  Qolden  Lumley,  LL.M. 

Prederick  Poidy. 

Mr.  Tajler  moved  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  CouncS, 
and  Officers,  for  their  serrices  during  the  past  year,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
The  Auditors  made  the  following  Beport :— * 

'*  SXATZSTIOAL  SOOXBTT, 

«'  12,  St.  Jaus'  Sqviss, 

«'  London,  Zlet  January,  1866. 

"  The  Anditors  i^pdnted  to  eiamine  the  Acooonti  for  the  year  1865 

"  Repobt  :— 

**  Thai  they  have  careftilly  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books,  with  the 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  lit  January  to  the  dUt  Decemher,  1865,  and  find 
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them  correct.  The  MeoeipU  (indiidiiig  *  Balance  from  186i»  of  175^.  3#.  lOd,) 
hare  been  1,096/.  6#.  7d^  and  the  PajfmeiUs  794/.  12f.  -<i.,  learing  a  Balance 
in  ikvoor  of  the  Society  of  801/.  14#.  7d, 

"  Thej  have  also  examined  the  statement  of  Aisets  and  LialiUtUs  prepared 
by  the  Cooncil;  the  former  amonnt  to  1,978/.  19#.  2d,,  and  the  kOter  to 
104/.  14f.  -(/., — Cleaving  a  Balance  in  fkvour  of  the  Society  of  1,874/.  5#.  Zd. 

"  They  also  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864,  the  nnmber  of  Fellows  was 
365,  of  whom  11  Died,  7  Resigned,  and  6  are  Defanlters;  and  that  26  new 
Fellows  were  elected  daring  the  year,  leaying  867  as  the  nnmber  on  the  list, 
dlst  December,  1865. 

(Signed)  **  OsosoB  Hubst,       ) 

*'  Edw.  T.  Blakelt,  V  4udUor9.'* 
*•  Lsoini  Lbvi,  ) 


The  statement  of  Beceipts  and    Payments,  and  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  is  as  follows: — 
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(L)«-RaOBiPT8  and  PArxsMTs  €f  the  SrATimGAL  Sooumr  fir  the  Ybab  1865. 


BECEIPTS. 

£     t.  d. 
Balaocd   in   Bank,  Sltf)  ^i^.    ^ 
D«seniber.l86«......5  ^^"^    '    ~ 

B«]ance  in  hands  of  AasU- >         o  la    ^ 

UntSecretary )         -*  a»    * 

Balance  of  Adrertisement ") 

Cash  in  hands  of  Aflsis-V         5    3    6 

tant  SdcretaiT j 

175    6  10 

1865. 
Diridands  on  Consols 39    7    6 

Sabscriptions,  via. : — 
Arrears— 6    at  Xd  3«. . .    ^13  13    - 
371  for  1866  ,,     3  3i.  . .     660    3    - 
llbrl866-7-8^    3  3«. . .        8    8    - 

690    3    - 

i  Compositions  at  £21 84    -    - 

Jownal  Salea  in  account  of  1864,  per  7       aq  ig    8 

poblisber } 

Journal  Sales  in  account') 

of  1866.  per  pubUsher  V  ^116    -    7 

and  Assistant  Secretary  j 
AdTertisements     in    the*)       33  14    _ 

Journal j  ~ 

147  14    7 

jei,096  16    7 


PAYMENTS. 

£    M,   d. 

Rent 76    -    - 

Salaries 186    -    - 

Printing /oumoZ 40346  16    - 

Making  Index  to /ouma{      4    4    - 

861    -    - 

Advertising  Jburfui{  and  Meeting ...  81  6  0 
Ordinary  Meetings,  via. : — 

RefreshmenU £7    9    6 

Attendants 6    8- 

Disgrams 10  19    6 

Other  Expenses 9  13    - 

$4    8  11 

Library  (books  and  bookbinding)  ...  18  13  1 
Stationery  and  Miscellaneoas  Printing  SA  6  6 
Postage  (Letters,  Joumahy  4cc)  ....       30  16    — 

Fire  and  light 10  10    6 

Furniture  and  Repairs 16    7    9 

Other  Incidental  Expenses 38    3  11 

Ba1anceinBank,81st  December,  1866  396  18  4 
Balance  of  Petty  Cash') 

in  hands  of  Assistant  >  jC-    -    8 

Secretary J 

Balance    of    Advertise-') 
ment  Cash  in  hands  of  V     4  16    - 
Assistant  Secretary . .  ) 

4  16     8 

401,096  16     7 


(n.) — ^Balance  Shbet  of  Assets  and  Liabiutibs  <m  31«^  Decbmbbb,  1865. 


LIABILITIES. 

£     i,    d.     £    t.  d. 
Printing  Journal  for  Dec., ")     g^ 

(••y) } 

Psreparing  Index 4    4    - 

94    4    - 

Books 4  17    6 

Stationery     and     Miscel-')        .  ,«    a 

laneous  Pointing $       6  13    0 

10  10    ^ 

Balance  in  favour  of  Society  ....  1,874    6    3 


j61,978  19    3 


ASSETS. 

£     9.    d. 

Cash  Balance  ; J0396  18    4 

Petty  Cash  Balance  ...         -    -    8 
Advertisement    Cash 7  <  ^^ 

Balance j         *  ^^    " 

801  14     7 

Investments :~~ 

8  per  Cent.  Consols  7    a^aa 

(d3«.16».4d.)..J  ^^^    '    ■ 

New  8  per  Cents.  ">      axv     j     t 

(67R14i.8d.)..5     ^"    *    ^ 

'   967     4     7 

Property  (Estimated  Value):— 

Books  in  Library £iO0 

Journals  in  Stock 300 

Furniture  100 

700    -    - 

Arrears  recoverable  (say) 80    -    » 

iei,978  10    3 
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On  the  Statistical  Pbogbess  of  {he  Khstgdom  of  Italy. 
J?y  Samxhel  Bbowk,  V.P.S.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statiitkal  Sodety,  20th  Maroh,  1866.] 


OONTlKTSt 


L— General  Detoiptioii  of  the  King- 
dom of  lUlj   107 

n.— Wdghte  and  Measnrea 199 

UL— SUtistical    Department    of     the 

Kingdom  of  Italy  800 

lY.— Territory « 201 

v.— Population 208 

VL— Rcgistfy  of  Population 204 

VH— Morement  of  the  Population 804 

Vm.— Army    ^ 206 

DL— Nary 907 

X— Finanee  and  Ptthlie  DebU  908 

XL— Means  of  Communication   810 

XII.— Bailroada 211 

Xni.— Telegraphs 213 

XIV.— Poet  Office  218 

XT.— Societies  for  Mutual  Aid  (Friendly 

Soeteties) 81$ 

XVL— Tiducation   814 

xVil.— Coromercial,  Industrial,  and  Credit 

Companies   815 

XVXIL— Natural  ProducU  of  the  Soil  815 

XIX— Commerce  218 

XX.— Concluai(m 828 


Appeitdix. 


I.— Territory  of  Italy , 886 

II.— Pupnlation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
according    to    the    Census,  1st 

Januiury,  1868    887 

IIL— FinAnce  and  Public  Debt  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italv,  Budgets  Ua 

1864.  1866.  and  1866 928 

IV.— Ordinary  National  Rouds    228 

v.— Italian  EailroMls  in  1869 889 

VI.— State  Railroads  in  1868  compared 

with  1861   880 

VII.— Teleicmphs  of  Italy,  France,  8»  itieiw 

land,  and  Belgium  contpared 881 

VIIL— Societies  for  Mutual  Aid  (I'Yiendiy 

Societies),  1862 881 

IX.— Friendly  Societies.  Rates  of  Mor- 
tality and  Sickness  in  Fifty-eight 

Societies  in  1868  889 

X.— Commercial.  Industrial,  and  Credit 

Companies,  1865   988 

XL— Commerce  of  luly.  Total  VhIuc  of 
Imports  and  Exports  in  1858,  or 
Nearest  Date  of  Returns  prerious 

to  the  Union 986 

Xn.— Commerce  of  Italy.     Imports  and 

ExporU  in  1861 888 

Xm. — Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
Italy.  Trade  and  Navigation 
Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Year  ending  Slst  Dum- 
ber. 186* 884 


I. — General  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 

Italy,  if  taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  claimed  bj  recent  Italian 
writers,  may  be  considered  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  immense  semicircle  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent islands  which  surround  it  and  naturally  belong  to  it  by  locality 
and  population. 

The  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  Mont  Elanc  to  Cape  Spartivento 
is  1,240  kilometres  =  771  English  miles. 

The  £ingdom  of  Italy  now  includes  the  greater  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory. In  the  statistical  tables  the  similar  facts  relating  to  the 
Venetian  and  £oman  provinces  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Italy 
under  foreign  dominion,  are  generally  given  for  comparison. 

The  geographical  position  of  Italy  affords  it  singular  advantages, 
lying  between  47®  and  36* ;  its  northern  provinces  yield  the  same 
class  of  products  as  the  central  parts  of  France,  whilst  in  the  south. 
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and  especiallj  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardiniai  tropical  produc- 
tions abound. 

No  very  great  rivers  traverse  Italy.  The  Po  in  the  north  and 
the  Yoltumo  in  the  south  are  the  most  considerable  in  their  fertilizing 
effects  on  the  country  they  pass  through.  But  the  numerous  streams 
vrhich  descend  from  the  mountains  might  easily  be,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts are,  most  profitably  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

The  long  extent  of  sea  coast,  however  (amounting  to  5,400  kilo- 
metres =  3,356  miles),  and  the  numerous  harbours  to  be  found  in  it 
have  led  to  an  amount  of  coasting  trade  which  supplies  the  want  of 
internal  navigation.  Some  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  are  situa- 
ted on  the  sea  coast. 

The  Italians  expect  much  from  the  position  of  their  countrj', 
lying  as  it  does  on  the  way  from  Great  Britain  to  her  eastern  posses- 
sions, and  are  sanguine  in  their  belief  that  a  great  trade  with  the 
East  will  spring  up  in  a  brief  period  by  the  opening  of  the  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

They  are  consequently  making  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  perfect 
the  railway  communication  to  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  the 
magnificent  and  arduous  work  of  piercing  the  tunnel  through  Mount 
Cenis,  is  undertaken  by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  view  of 
making  the  line  complete  by  way  of  Paris  to  the  port  on  the  Adriatic 
which  is  most  convenient  for  Egypt.  Other  routes  are  designed  by 
way  of  the  St.  Gothard  to  connect  the  railway  system  with  Switzer- 
land and  the  Bhine,  and  by  the  Splugen  and  Septimer  Passes  with  the 
Danube.  A  most  important  report  has  just  been  issued  by  a  commis- 
sion, under  the  presidency  of  S.  Corrente,  appointed  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  several  Alpine  routes. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Italy  have  hitherto  been  but  little  developed. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  projected  roads  or  railways  will  penetrate 
into  various  parts  of  the  Appennines,  and  facilitate  the  extraction 
and  transport  of  their  long  buned  treasures. 

In  selecting  some  of  the  more  striking  national  features  firom 
official  or  private  statistics,  I  feel  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task.  I 
can  only  give  the  most  brief  summary  under  each  prominent  head, 
and  must  even  then  leave  a  multitude  of  interesting  questions  with- 
out the  least  notice,  referring  the  members  to  the  large  mass  of 
statistical  documents  with  which  our  library  has  been  enriched  by 
the  Italian  Government,  through  the  kindness  of  Dottore  Pietro 
Maestri.  The  other  works  to  which  I  have  had  recourse  have  been 
the  "  Annuario  Sfatistico  Italiano  '*  (prepared  by  that  gentleman  and 
S.  Corrente,  the  other  Italian  Delegate  to  the  Berlin  Congress);  the 
"  Annxiario  di  Economia  Sociale  e  di  Statistica  del  Begno  d'ltalia," 
by  P.  Duprat  and  A.  Gicca,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

Tlie  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  constituted  thus  : — 
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1.  The  Old  States  of  Sardinia,  to  which  £iQg  Yictor  Emanuel  II 
succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  23rd  March,  1849. 

2.  By  the  treaty  of  Villa  Franca,  11th  July,  1859,  and  the  peace 
of  Zurich,  10th  November,  1869,  he  obtained  Lombardy,  part  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena. 

3.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  annexed  by  decree  of  22nd 
March,  1860. 

4.  The  Marches,  IJmbria,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  added  to  the 
Kingdom  17th  December,  1860,  the  last  great  accession  being  in 
great  measure  the  fruits  of  the  genius  and  daring  enterprise  of  the 
great  patriot,  Gkribaldi. 

The  King  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  vote  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  17th  March,  1861. 

II. — Weiglit9  and  Meoiwret. 

The  metrie  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  only  legal  one 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  so  established  by  the  law  of  29th 
June,  1801. 

In  the  Sardinian  States  it  had  been  in  force  since  1850.  In  Lom- 
bardy the  law  of  15th  September,  1859,  declared  that  it  should  be 
legal  from  1st  January,  1861.  In  Modena  it  was  decreed  in  1849, 
but  not  brought  into  general  use.  In  Bomagna,  8th  October,  1859. 
In  Emilia,  15th  September,  1860.  In  Tuscany,  11th  January,  1860, 
by  decree  of  the  Provisional  Gtovomment.  In  the  Marches  and 
ITmbria,  10th  and  24th  November,  1860. 

Consequently  all  the  weights  and  measures  given  in  the  statistic 
cal  tables  are  in  metrical  quantities  and  values,  the  Italian  lira  being 
the  same  as  the  French  franc,  say  25  s  i/. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  these  values,  I  give 
the  following  equivalents  most  in  use : — 


Length — 
1  mile 
lyard 

Swface — 
1  square  mile 


English  and  French* 


1*609  kilometres 
•914  metre 


1      » 
1  acre 


-{ 


yard     ■- 


2-59  square  Idlo- 
metres 
'836  metre 
•4047  hectare 


CapaeUg — 
1  pint  < 

1  bushel  - 

1  qr.  (8  bushels)  > 

Weights 
1  lb.  avoirdu-"! 

pois   (7,000  \  - 

grains) 
1  ton 


•6679  Utre 
•3685  hectolitre 
2-9078        „ 


«       '4536  kilogram 
-101604  kilograms 


Frmoh  and  English, 


1  kilometre 
1  metre 


1  square  kilo-  "I  ^ 

metre         J  ' 

1  square  metre  : 

1  hectare  ■ 


1  litre 

1  hectolitre 

1 


*6214  mile 
1-904   yard 


•8863  square  mile 

1196        „    yards 
2  471  acres 


1-761  pint 
2*761  bushels 
22^01  imperial  gals. 


r2-* 

I  kilogram         =  < 

1,000  kaogram.-{   '^^^ 


2*2046  lbs.  aToirdu- 
pois 

ton   avoir- 
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m.^^Statistical  Department  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Italy. 

The  Btatistical  Department  was  organised  in  connection  with  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture^  Industry,  and  Commerce,  by  Boyal  Decrees 
of  9th  October,  1861,  and  8rd  July,  1862. 

It  applies  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  every  Secretariat  of  the 
Proyincial  Governments,  General  Intendences,  or  Prefectures,  a 
permanent  statistical  bureau  is  appointed,  with  a  chief  secretary  and 
other  employes  according  to  the  population  of  the  different  provinces, 
and  a  certain  number  of  supernumeraries  to  be  engaged  for  tempo- 
rary work. 

In  each  commune  is  a  statistical  committee,  elected  by  the  com- 
munal council,  or,  in  default  of  election,  nominated  by  the  provincial 
council,  and  varying  in  number  from  nine  members  in  cities  of 
6o,cx>o  inhabitants  or  more,  to  three  in  communes  of  less  than  6,ooo 
inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  the  General  Statistical  Department  are  to  prepare 
and  see  carried  out,  regulations  and  instructions  for  all  the  statistics 
required  and  which  are  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  duties  of  the 
other  Ministries ;  to  collect,  examine,  correct,  and  compile  the  statis- 
tical reports  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  see  to  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  the  publication  of  them  ;  to  compare  the  reports  of  the 
other  Ministries  with  the  direct  results  so  obtained,  and  thus  ensure 
the  uniformity  and  correctness  of  the  official  statistics  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  Chambers. 

A  statistical  council  consisting  of  a  president  and  eight  members 
was  appointed  to  aid  in  the  efficient  working  of  the  above  regulations, 
and  in  like  manner  the  provincial  committees  aid  the  local  authorities. 
At  the  present  time  the  Director  of  Italian  Statistics  is  Dr.  Pietro 
Maestri,  who  so  ably  represented  the  Italiai^  Government  at  the  last 
Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin,  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  include 
amongst  our  honorary  foreign  members,  and  whose  valuable  publi- 
cations and  patriotic  labours  demonstrate  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his 
important  office. 

To  this  department  has  been  confided  the  task  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  his  Majesty, 
King  Victor  Emanuel  II,  has  by  Eoyal  Decrees  of  25th  January 
lost,  appointed  a  Superior  Commission  under  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  to  prepare  the  programme  and 
make  the  other  necessary  arrangements,  and  further  in  order  to  mark 
the  interest  which  he  takes  in  studies  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
union  and  prosperity  of  nations  has  nominated  his  eldest  son  Prince 
Humbert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Congress. 
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XV.—Tenitcry. 

The  territorial  extension  and  the  proportion  of  productive  and 
unproductive  surface  is  not  yet  very  clearly  defined.  The  Eeport  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  in  June,  1862,  appointed  to  equalize  the  hases 
of  the  land  taxes,  and  which  includes  the  lahours  of  the  Sub-Com« 
mission  for  determining  the  survey  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census,  shows  that  the  Commission  had  availed  itself  of  all  the  sources 
of  information  likely  to  furnish  correct  data.  Statistical  and  military 
archives,  the  writings  of  private  individuals,  and  official  documents, 
maps,  <&c.,  had  fXL  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces. But  these  do  not  constitute  a  uniform  survey.  In  giving  the 
following  results,  therefore,  without  the  marginal  reference  to  the 
authorities  who  furnished  them,  they  can  only  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mations until  a  more  trustworthy  and  complete  report  is  made  on 
actual  mensuration.     (Appendix,  Table  I. — Territory  of  Italy.) 

Mr.  L.  S.  Sackville  West,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation, 
at  Florence,  in  his  very  interesting  report  on  the  statistics  of  Italy, 
states  the  superficies  of  the  fifty-nine  departments  as  2J,s6i,729 
hectares,  of  which  3)969,279  are  composed  of  moimtains,  rivers,  roads, 
and  cities;  the  remaining  21,592,450  hectares  are  divided  amongst 
4,153,645  proprietors,  less  than  6  hectares  to  each.  In  Piedmont, 
Sicily,  and  Naples,  property  in  land  is  the  most  broken  up,  less  so 
in  Lombardy,  Emilia,  and  Umbria,  and  it  is  very  much  concentrated 
in  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna. 

The  net  income  from  the  above  is  estimated  at  1,008,000,000  frs., 
or  5 1 '3  per  hectare  (  =  about  i8».  6d,  per  English  acre). 

Landed  property  pays  taxes  and  imposts  to  the  amount  of 
170,717,000  frs.,  giving  an  average  tax  of  7*90  frs.  per  hectare  (about 
28.  6(L  per  acre). 

If  the  provincial  and  communal  charges  are  not  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  taxation  on  the  income  firom  land 
is  as  follows :  in  Piedmont  one-tenth,  Lombardy  over  one-seventh, 
Modena  one-ninth,  Parma  one-seventh,  Tuscany  one-eleventh, 
Bomagua  one-tenth,  Marches  one-eleventh,  TTmbria  one-tenth,  Naples 
over  one-ninth,  and  Sicily  one-eleventh. 

The  landed  property  in  Italy  is  burdened  with  charges  and 
mortgages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  4,694,500,000  frs.,  or 
188,000,000/.  Each  hectare,  which  is  represented  by  a  capital  of 
1,167  ^^'9  ^8  mortgaged  on  an  average  to  the  amount  of  21 7*41  frs., 
thus  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  is 
imder  mortgage. 

v.— Poptt^o^ioif. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  population  of  Italy  up 
to  the  end  of  1859,  before  the  imion  of  the  new  States.    But  as  the 
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census  of  the  population  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  1st  January, 
1862,  for  the  whole  of  the  new  kingdom,  it  will  be  better  to  com- 
mence with  this  authentic  statement.  The  following  table  shows 
the  ascertained  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  province,  the  superficies 
in  square  kilometres,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  square 
kilometre.  The  territorial  divisions  are  somewhat  difierent  from 
those  into  which  the  kingdom  was  distributed  before  1859,  which 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  making  any  comparison  with  former 
estimates.  Of  the  59  provinces,  26  only  remained  with  the  same 
limits  as  before.  The  other  33  were  either  entirely  reconstituted 
or  in  some  way  modified. 

The  previous  surveys  also  appear  to  have  been  of  very  unequal 
value,  some  carefully  and  in  the  northern  provinces  accurately  made, 
and  others  contradictory  and  doubtful,  especially  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

No  doubt  before  the  next  census,  new  surveys  will  be  completed 
throughout  the  country.     (Appendix,  Table  II.) 

The  total  population  was  very  nearly  2i,777,cx)0  on  257,082 
square  kilometres  of  territory  =  99,312  English  square  miles,  show- 
ing a  density  of  population  of  88  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre,  or 
219  per  English  square  mile. 

Lombardy  appears  the  most  densely  peopled,  having  134  inhabi- 
tants per  square  kilometre,  then  the  Bomagna  104,  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  103,  after  the  cession  of  Nice  with  its  2,755  kilometres  and 
122,362  inhabitants.  Sardinia  is  by  far  the  most  thinly  peopled, 
having  only  24  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre. 

In  density  of  popxilation  Italy  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  is 
only  exceeded  by  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Qreat  Britain. 

To  the  totals  of  the  new  kingdom  there  is  added  in  the  Annuario 
Statistico  Italiano,  the  estimated  population  of  other  parts  of  Italy 
which  are  under  foreign  dominion,  including  the  Boman  Provinces, 
Venice,  the  District  of  Mantua,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Gorizia,  the 
Cisalpine  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  Nice,  Corsica,  Malta, 
Monaco,  and  San  Marino.  The  Boman  Provinces  and  Yenice  alone 
would  add  (2,976,218)  very  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
35,672  square  kilometres  of  territory,  and  with  the  remainder  gives  a 
total  estimated  territory  of  333,768  square  kilometres,  and  26,633,cxx) 
inhabitants. 

The  rate  at  which  the  population  increases  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  when  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  emigration,  and  immi- 
gration are  carefully  kept  up  on  the  same  plan  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  would  not  therefore  be  prudent  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  estimates  made  over  different  periods  of  years  in  the  separate 
States  before  their  union.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  best  com- 
putations before  1869,  gives  a  rate  of  increase  of  about  -55  per  cent., 
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Sicily  being  the  highest  '88  per  cent.,  and  Parma  and  Fiacenza  almost 
stationary,  'oi  per  cent. 

Calculated  upon  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  since  Ist 
January,  1862,  the  estimated  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  on 
the  Ist  January,  1863,  would  be  21,929,000,  and  on  Ist  January, 
1864,  22,105,000,  of  whom  11,062,000  were  males,  and  11,043,000 
females. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  on  the  average  of  the  two  years,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  on  1st  January,  1866,  would  be  22,386,000^ 
the  estimated  rate  of  increase  being  '64  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Fopulation  of  Tovons, — The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into 
7,720  communes,  the  town  population  of  which  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially in  Tuscany,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  commune,  and 
both  should  be  stated  for  comparison. 

The  conmiunes,  which  on  1st  January,  1862,  had  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  were — 


Naples. ..< 
Turin  ... 
Milan  .... 
Palenno 
Genoa ..., 
Florence 
Bologna 
Messina 


Popnlation. 


Town. 

Commiuie. 

418,968 

447,065 

180,520 

204,715 

196,109 

196,109 

167,626 

194*463 

127,986 

137,986 

114,868 

1 14*363 

89,860 

109,395 

62,024 

'I03,3H 

There  were  9  communes  of  between  50,000  and  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, 62  from  20,000  to  50,000,  and  7 1  firom  1 5,000  to  20,000. 

The  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  not  very  far  below 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  But  the  difference  in  the  density  of 
population  in  the  chief  towns  is  yery  remarkable.  In  the  middle 
of  the  year  1866,  the  Begistrar-Gbneral  computes  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in— 

London  as 8,067,586 

Liverpool   484,887 

Manchester    868,856 

Binningham 886,798 

Leeds 228,187 

Sheffield. 218,257 

All  much  larger  than  the  city  of  Turin,  the  capital  of  Italy. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  next  census  a  more  minute 
enquiry  will  be  completed  as  to  the  ages,  the  conjugal  condition,  and 
especially  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  the  different  provinces, 
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since  the  present  meagre  information  is  quite  insufficient  to  solve  the 
many  important  problems  in  vital  statistics  connected  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  great  nation. 

In  fact  provisions  for  a  more  accurate  registration  has  already 
been  made  by  a  Boyal  Decree  dated  31st  December^  1864i. 

VI. — Begistry  of  Population. 

The  effect  of  the  census,  taken  81st  December,  1861,  was 
naturally  to  show  the  need  of  a  better  registry  of  the  movement 
of  the  whole  population,  and  a  Boyal  Decree,  dated  Slst  December, 
1864,  provided  such  a  registry. 

It  required  that  a  register  in  the  form  given  should  be  made  and 
kept  up  by  the  syndics  and  golfalonieri,  assisted  by  the  communal 
councils  and  the  local  statistical  committees. 

The  census  of  31st  December,  1861,  corrected  and  completed  by 
the  changes  which  had  occurred  up  to  Ist  January,  1865,  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  new  registry.  After  that  date,  the  registry  would 
contain  every  change  in  the  condition  of  persons,  families,  and  the 
population,  by  births,  deaths,  marriages,  or  by  change  of  residence, 
which  latter  had  to  be  declared  both  to  the  syndic  of  the  commune, 
which  the  individual,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  left,  and  to  which 
he  removed. 

The  Ministry  of  Agricultiu^,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  the  proper  regulations  for  pre- 
paring, keeping  up,  and  revising  such  registry. 

The  various  regulations,  sixty-three  in  number,  provide  for  a  very 
minute  and  complete  register ;  and  the  form  given  shows  for  every 
family  the  name,  relationship  of  each  member  of  the  family,  profes- 
sion, place  and  date  of  birth,  whether  single,  married,  or  widower ; 
date  of  moving  into  the  commune,  place  of  legal  domicile,  of  present 
and  last  residence,  of  proposed  change  of  residence,  of  leaving  the 
commune,  of  date  of  death,  and  of  any  change  in  the  civil  condition 
of  the  individual. 

These  regulations  are  accompanied  by  a  circular  to  the  prefects, 
pointing  out  the  utility  and  importance  of  accuracy  in  such  a 
register,  and  that  none  but  those  who  fear  the  course  of  justice, 
could  imagine  that  such  inquiries,  meant  for  the  public  good,  would 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  true  liberty  of  the  subject. 

If  such  registers  be  carefully  kept  for  a  few  years,  and  a  census 
taken  at  regular  intervals,  every  information  that  could  be  desired 
relative  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country,  will  be  available  to  the 
statesman. 

VII. — Movement  qf  the  Population. 

In  1862,  the  total  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : — ^Mairiages^ 
176,897;  births^  833,054  J  deaths,  681,213. 
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122,394 

Per  1,000 

8-»i 

8-09 

XOMU      ••••••t*»»«««««tta««»««««««>*««* 

176,897 

8-iz 

Sdatiye  to  the  different  provinees,  the  ratio  of  marriages  in 
every  i,ooo  of  the  population  may  be  stated  as  follows i — 


Piedmont  and  Lignria... 8*09 

Lombardy , 8*09 

Parma  and  Piaoenza  7*45 

Modena,  Beggio,  and  Maasa  ....  8*10 

Bomagna 7*57 

The  Marchefl    658 


Umbria 6*07 

TiMoany    853 

Keapolitan  prorinctf 8*44 

Sicily 8*33 

Sardinia   ..., - 827 

Total  8- 1  a 


If  the  assumed  rate  be  taken  at  1,000  per  month,  February 
would  show  the  highest  number  1,716,  then  November  1,470,  and 
the  lowest  would  be  July  6$o,  and  December  644. 

Birthi, — Of  833,oj4  births,  428,932  are  males,  and  404»iS* 
females,  being  106  to  100. 

Parma  and  Piaoenza  shows  the  highest  rate  of  male  births,  being 
1 12-5  to  100,  and  Sicily  the  lowest,  104*5  ^  i^^« 

The  town  populations  show  the  highest  rate  of  births,  being 
4*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  rural  3*7  per  cent.,  total 
3*83  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  iecundity  of  population,  Sicily  shows  the  highest, 
4*28  per  cent,  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  Umbria  the  least,  3*34 
percent. 

Dividing  the  number  of  births  by  that  of  marriages,  the  town 
communes  give  5*pi  per  cent.,  and  the  rural  4*58  per  cent.,  mean  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  4*71  per  cent.  By  this  rule  the  Marches  show 
the  highest  rate,  5*59  per  cent.,  and  Piedmont  the  lowest,  4*39  p^ 
cent. 

Deaths, — The  deaths  in  the  whole  kingdom,  681,212,  were 
351,890  males  and  329,322  females,  io6*8j  to  100,  a  little  more  than 
the  ratio  of  births;  Lombardy  showing  the  highest  proportion, 
io8*7,  and  Tuscany  the  lowest,  102*6  to  100. 

Averaging  1,000  in  each  month,  August  has  the  highest  rate, 
1,148,  and  April  the  lowest,  849. 

In  town  populations  the  rate  of  mortality  was  3*37  per  cent.,  is 
the  rural  communes  3*02  per  cent.,  total  3*13  per  cent. 

The  duration  of  human  life  in  Italy  can  hardly  be  ascertained 
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without  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  population,  and  I  should  hesitate 
to  accept  the  mean  duration,  26*2  years,  or  the  probable  lifetime, 
31*9  years,  deduced  by  this  single  year's  experience  for  Italy,  as 
correct.  By  this  method  England  would  give  for  the  former  41-2 
years,  and  the  latter  47*1 ;  and  France  3775  years,  and  38*8  years 
respectively,  placing  Italy  low. 

Inereaae  of  the  FopulaHon, — The  result  of  this  single  year  would 
show  an  increase  in  the  town  population  of  76  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
rural  '68  per  cent.,  total  70  per  cent.;  Sicily  being  the  highest, 
I '40  per  cent ,  and  Parma  and  Piacenza  the  lowest,  *2o  per  cent. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  whether  from 
poorly  remunerated  labour,  or  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  families, 
the  rural  population  showed  fewer  marriages  and  fewer  births  in 
proportion  than  the  town  populations,  a  subject,  considering  the 
large  number  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Italy,  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  political  questions,  I  think  it  might 
be  admitted  that  the  army  of  Itsdy,  relative  to  its  extent  of  territory 
and  the  number  of  the  population,  would  for  some  years  after  the 
union,  be  expected  to  be  comparatively  large.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  not  even  yet  recognised  by  all  the  Governments  of  Europe ; 
and  there  are  still  influences  at  work  and  hopes  ready  to  be  revived 
at  the  slightest  signs  of  weakness,  which  in  a  newly  formed  kingdom 
may  be  assumed  by  the  Government,  to  require  an  exhibition  of 
military  force  which  would  otherwise  in  times  of  settled  peace  be 
considered  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army  for  1866,  gives  a  total  of 
13,276  officers  and  209,04$  troops  of  aU  arms,  being  222,321  for  the 
peace  establishment,  and  149762  officers,  365,038  troops  of  all  arms, 
with  a  reserve  of  iij,ooo  men,  making  a  total  of  494,800  men  for 
the  war  establishment. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  January,  1862,  the  organisation  of  the 
standing  army  showed  a  much  higher  number  divided  into  six  corps 
d'armfie; — 

Men. 

Total  infantry  ......m 227,796 

„    cavalry    16,920 

»,    artilldxy  and  train 40fiQ6 

285,802 

which  with  fourteen  legions  of  carabinieri,  or  gendarmes,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  18,461  men,  and  a  staff  of  210  men, 
brings  the  tot«l  of  the  army  of  Italy  up  to  close  upon  304,000  men. 
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Bat  in  the  army  estimates  for  1864^  laid  before  the  Italian 
Parliament,  a  much  smaller  number  of  troops  than  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  is  accounted  for,  the  estimate  for  the  total  standing 
army  being  for  196,000  men.  In  the  same  year,  the  army  estimates 
for  the  total  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  dep6ts  of  the 
Indian  regiments  and  recruiting  and  other  establishments,  were  only 
for  146,766  men. 

In  the  session  of  1868,  by  the  returns  laid  before  the  Parliament, 
the  army  on  the  peace  establishments  for  the  future  was  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced^  consisting  of  i$7  generals,  159377  officers  of  all 
ranks,  and  227,250  sub-officers,  corporals,  and  soldiers,  which  together 
with  2,742  employes  of  the  military  administration,  would  raise  the 
total  number  to  245,526  men  and  36,728  horses. 

In  time  of  war  the  infantry  force  is  to  be  274,000  men,  the 
bersaglieri  to  be  raised  to  30,555  men,  and  cavalry  24,721  men. 

IX. — ITavy. 
In  July,  1865,  the  royal  navy  consisted  of  106  vessels  of  war, 
armed  with  1,468  guns.    They  were  classed  as  follows : — 


Horu-power. 

Gam. 

1 

9 

7 

6 

Screw  Sieam  Vem$U^ 
Ship  of  the  line,  Isfc  daM 

'FSnimii^fl.  Ifif;  cIami     

460 

460  to  600 
800    „  600 

800  to  900 
400    „  700 

200  to  800 
74   „  100 

120  to  800 

64 

440 

n         2nd  „ 

Iron-dad  firimtefl  let  o1a8s , 

"34 
216 

10 

200 

4 
4 

19 

Tron-flliid  fmnTtnaiii,  Ifit  cl&8B t. ••...*.•.- 

32 

8 

i>                n            •«***•   1,     .•.*..•••...•. ••..• 

58 

60 

180  to  400 
100   „  600 

1,152 

20 

Ooryettes,  Ist  dase 

xoo 

46 

Total  fteamera   

„    frigates,  brigs,  &c. 

Total  vesselfl  of  war  armed  with  .... 

34 

146 

94 
12 

1,298 
170 

106 

— 

1,468 

They  were  manned  by  1 1,193  sailors  and  engineers,  and  660  working 
men,  with  673  oflBcers,  of  whom  2  were  admirals,  3  vice-admirals, 
10  rear-admirals,  22   captains  of    vessels,  36  captains  of  frigates 

'«^OL.  XXIX.      PABT  II.  ^ 
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first-class,  60  lientenants  of  first-class,  90  lieutenants  of  second-class, 
and  1 50  sub-lieutenants. 

The  marines  consisted  of  two  regiments,  comprising  19a  officers 
and  5,688  soldiers. 

At  the  commencement  of  1864,  the  nayy  is  stated  to  have  con- 
sisted of  98  steamers,  of  20,760  horse-power,  with  a,  160  guns,  and 
17  sailing  vessels,  with  279  guns,  altogether  115  men  of  war  with 
2,439  S^^^  >  ^^^  ^^^  included  a  considerable  number  of  transports 
with  2  guns  each. 

In  1868  the  nayj  was  manned  bj  10,927  sailors  and  580  officers 
of  all  ranks,  so  that  the  naral  force  of  last  year  appears  slightly 
increased. 

X. — Finance  and  FulUe  Debts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  yet  to  be  solved  by  the  states- 
men and  thinking  public  men  of  Italy,  is  the  question  of  finance.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  taxation  has  reached  its  limit  in  the  king- 
dom, and  yet  that  the  expenditure  for  State  purposes  is  so  necessary 
and  moderate  under  the  circiunstances,  that  no  important  reduction 
can  be  made.  The  consequence  is  that  the  debt  increases  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  successive  Ministries  have  broken  up  on  this 
fiital  rock.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  a  country  with  such 
apparently  unlimited  resources  should  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  national  expenditure,  which,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  the  defence  or  the  honour  of  the  country  is  worthy  of  some  sacri- 
fices, or  if  not,  that  there  should  not  be  found  some  honest  and  able 
men  to  point  out  how  and  where  it  can  be  most  efficiently  and  safely 
diminished. 

When  the  various  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom  were  united, 
they  had  each  a  considerable  debt  compared  with  the  annual  revenue 
of  each  State,  and  in  the  year  1860,  the  total  stood  as  follows : — 


Sardinian  States 

Lombardy  

Bomagna,  the  Marches,  and  TJmbria 

Modena,  Beggio,  and  Massa 

Tuscany  

Parma  and  Piacenza 

Neapolitan  provmoes 

Sicily 


In  1,000  lire. 

£ 

46,800,000 

1,170,000 

156,000 

6,240,000 

36,290 

1,451,600 

18,880 

755»3too 

139,000 

5,560,000 

14,700 

588,000 

520,000 

20,800,000 

187,000 

7,480^^00 

2,241,870 

89,674,800 

By  a  law  of  10th  July,  1861,  all  the  obligations  of  the  kingdom 
were  inscribed  into  a  "  Gran  Libro  del  Debito  Publico,"  to  which  no 
further  debt  was  to  be  added  but  by  virtue  of  a  public  law.  They 
were  not  to  be  subjected  at  any  time  to  any  tax^  and  the  interest  was 
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nerer  to  be  diminiBhed  or  deferred.  The  balances  of  each  jeor  were 
first  to  be  liable  to  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  then  to  the  extinction 
of  the  capital,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  with  powers 
for  its  perpetual  continuance  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  debt,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

By  a  subsequent  law,  of  4th  August  in  the  same  year,  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  old  and  new  debts  of  the  former  prorinces  was  effected* 

Since  1801,  an  annual  deficit  to  a  considerable  amount  has  been 
incurred,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1865,  the  public  debt  stood  as 
follows : — 


1st  January, 

1865, 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Interest 
1,000  Lire. 

Debt. 

Interott. 

Debt  consolidated  at  3  and  1 
5  per  cent j 

Debt  inscribed  separatelj  \ 
in  the  Great  Book J 

Debt  to  be  inscribed 

4,001,728 

280,687 
123,211 

196,992 

12,704 
6,054 

£ 

160,069,110 

11,227,480 
4,928,440 

£ 
7,839,680 

608,160 
242,160 

Bedemption,  charges,  &c. 

4,105,626 

214,750 
12,155 

176,225,040 

8,590,000 
486,200 

Total  interest  for  1866  .... 

— 

226,905 

— 

9,076,200 

On  the  let  January,  1864,  it  stood  at  a  total  of  3,817,471,000 
lire  =  152,698,840/.,  and  the  interest  thereon  to  197,417,000  lire,  or 
7,896,800/.,  including  a  debt  not  inscribed  in  the  "  Great  Book," 
requiring  nearly  an  annual  pajment  of  4,454,930  lire  =  178,197/.  for 
local  obligations  and  communal  bonds  of  the  southern  provinces. 

The  actual  amount  of  interest  on  the  debt  to  1860,  is  stated  to  be 
113,420,000  lire  =  4,496,800/.  On  1st  January,  1862,  it  had  risen 
to  157,042,000  lire  on  the  debt  inscribed,  and  163,051,000  lire  in  all, 
and  as  above  to  226,905,000  on  1st  January,  1865,  so  that  in  the  ^yo 
years  the  interest  has  more  than  doubled  or  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  22,897,000  =  91 5,880/.  per  annum.  This  includes  the  loan  of  50Q 
millions  lire  (20,000,000/.)  in  1861. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  deficits  of  each  year  since 
1860  :— 


1860 
'61 
'62 
'63 
'64 
'65 


Deficit  in  1,000  Lire. 


416,419 
5(H,41d 
850,936 
820,676 
234,241 
228,316 


2,064,930 


£ 

16,656,760 
ao,i77,7io 
14,05  7,40<5 
12,823,040 
9,369,640 
9,132,640 


82,197,200 
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Which  it  will  be  observed  added  to  the  debt  of  1860  2,241,870,000 
lire,  total  4,296,800,000  lire,  nearly  makes  up  the  total  debt  of  1st 
January,  1865,  4,405,626,000  lire. 

The  deficit  has  steadily  decreased  since  1861 ;  and  on  examining 
the  following  summary  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  three  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principal  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  These  point  to  the  sources 
of  increased  national  income  by  affording  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
munication. The  State  railways  were  sold  in  1864  for  200  millions 
lire  =  8  million  pounds.  The  sale  of  the  State  (including  eccle- 
siastical) domains,  valued  at  423  millions  lire  =  16,920,000/.  is  pro- 
ceeding gradually.     (Appendix,  Table  III.) 

In  the  order  of  indebtedness  as  compared  with  the  debt  per  head 
of  the  populations  of  other  European  States,  Italy  stands  after  Qreat 
Britain,  Holland,  Erance,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  but  the 
Netherlands  greatly  exceed  her  in  the  proportion  of  interest  of  debt 
to  each  inhabitant,  and  Denmark  is  nearly  on  the  same  standing  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  evident  that  the  continual  increase  of  debt  by  deficits  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  time  of  peace  could  only  be  admitted  as  reasonable 
if  the  whole  excess  over  revenue  was  applied  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  resources  of  the  country,  and  thus  by  increasing 
the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  furnish  the  means  hereafter  of 
paying  off  the  capital  and  diminishing  the  extraordinary  taxation. 
That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deficit  in  Italy  arises  from  these 
causes  is  clear  from  the  statistics  of  railroads,  irrigation,  and  public 
works,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole,  and  Italian  Statesmen 
are  now  busy  with  the  means  of  devising  how  to  raise  the  permanent 
income  to  what  seems  the  permanent  annual  expenditure.  The 
budgets  of  S.  S.  Sella  and  Scialqja  have  been  submitted  to  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  deputies,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  points 
of  the  two.  The  conclusion  of  this  Commission  is  the  more  pressing 
as  the  deficit  is  now  supposed  to  be  nearly  i,ooo,oooZ.  per  month, 
and  the  proposal  for  a  voluntary  tribute  from  all  classes,  though 
begun  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  great  cities,  is  very  unlikely  to 
vield  more  than  two  years  deficits,  and  would  certainly  not  be  sub- 
mitted  to  as  an  annual  voluntary  taxation. 

XI. — Means  of  Communication. 
The  magnificent  roads  which  traverse  the  loftiest  mountains,  give 
fco  Italy  a  character  for  its  communications  with  foreign  States  of 
which  few  other  countries  can  boast.  The  Simplon,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
Stelvio,  the  St.  Qothard,  the  Splugen,  the  Brenner,  recall  to  the 
mind  not  merely  the  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  but  the  wonderful 
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beauty  of  natural  scenery  through  which  they  pass.  But  there  still 
remain  manj  arduous  works  to  be  undertaken  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  population  of  the  different  provinces.  The  Qovemment 
seems  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  completing  the  ordinary  roads,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  railways  and  canals  are  being  prosecuted  M-ith  vigour. 

Since  1862,  even  in  the  Sicilian  provinces,  bridges  and  ordinary 
roads  had  been  commenced  to  be  finished  in  five  or  six  years,  which 
would  cost  the  State  5,241,432  lire,  and  others  to  succeed  shortly  to 
the  extent  of  2,604, ^^S  more,  whilst  others  were  only  postponed, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  an  additional  10,000,000  lire.  Besides 
the  construction  of  the  State  railways,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
"Works  had  become  pledged  to  the  execution  of  works  for  new 
ordinary  roads  to  the  extent  of  40  millions  lire,  of  which  24  millions 
were  for  national  roads  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia^  and  14,000,000 
for  ordinary  roads  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  small  remainder 
being  for  extensions  to  the  li'rench  frontiers,  and  in  the  continental 
Sardinian  provinces. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  length  and  cost  of  the 
national  roads  in  the  different  provinces ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  it  does  not  include  the  communal  roads,  nor  the  private  roads 
which  the  communes  have  to  maintain.    (Appendix,  Table  lY.) 

Xn..—Bailroads. 

In  1869,  after  twenty  years  discussion,  only  one  of  the  main 
lines,  that  from  Susa  to  Venice,  had  been  finished.  The  line  from 
Turin  to  the  Adriatic  did  not  go  beyond  Fiacenza.  In  all  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  new  kingdom,  there  were  ouly  1,472 
kilometres  of  railways.  In  the  four  years  1859  to  1863,  1,287  more 
had  been  opened. 

In  1859  only  266  kilometres  were  in  course  of  construction,  and 
854  kilometres  projected  were  under  consideration.  In  1868  all  the 
lines  decreed  or  allotted  were  4,464  kilometres. 

The  following  table  shows  that  in  1868  3,446  kilometres  were  in 
operation,  2,304  in  course  of  construction,  and  that  when  all  the 
lines  which  had  then  been  decreed  were  completed,  Italy  would^ 
possess    8,057    kilometres    of    railroads  =  5,007    English    miles. 
(Appendix,  Table  V.) 

From  the  natural  formation  of  the  country,  the  Italian  systems 
of  railroads  find  their  centres  in  Fiacenza  and  Bologna,  from  whence 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  open  to  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  and  the  lines  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Italy  form  the 
easiest  communication  by  land,  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Levant.  ' 

In  a  report  on  the  Italian  State  railways  for  1862,  wo  find  the 
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State  railways  in  that  year  to  have  a  length  of  689  kilometrefi ;  in 
1861  they  were  650. 

The  number  of  kilometres  run  by — 

Locomotiyes  of  fSetst  trains  were 1,733,295 

„  Blow        „  1,732,326 


8,465,621 


The  number  of  journeys  was  84,348,  and  the  carriages  trans- 
ported I  kilometre,  fast  trains  18,332,825;  slow  trains  25,066,629; 
the  mean  length  of  journeys  being,  fast  io-6,  slow  i4'5  kilometres. 

By  the  following  table  we  see  that  the  number  of  passengers 
was  less  in  1862  than  in  1861,  being  5,338,790  in  the  former,  and 
5,434,402  in  the  latter  year.  The  military  in  the  former  year  were 
i8j^  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers.     (Appendix,  Table  VI.) 

The  carriage  of  merchandise,  however,  had  increased  considerably 
from  1,157,576  tons  in  1861  to  1,342,285  tons  in  1862.  The  carriage 
of  horses  and  cattle  had  also  increased  30  per  cent,  in  1862. 

XllL—Teleffraphi. 

For  the  year  1863  the  receipts  for  the  State  telegraphs  of  Itlay 
were  2,950,695  lire,  for  actual  payments,  and  4,726,576  lire,  for 
Q-overnment  despatches,  total  7,677,271  lire,  =  307,080/.  The 
expenses  ordinary  4,029,211  lire,  extraordinary  436,853  lire,  total 
4,466,064  lire,  =  178,640/.  The  actual  payments  were  to  the 
ordinary  receipts  as  3  to  4  (for  1862  they  were  as  2  to  3),  and  the 
actual,  together  with  the  estimate  for  Government  despatches  which 
were  not  paid  for,  were  to  the  ordinary  expenses  as  19  to  10  (nearly 
2  to  i),  and  to  the  total  expenses  as  7  to  4. 


1.  Kilometres  of  length    

2.  „  of  single  lines    

3.  Ktunber  of  stations  

4.  Kilometres  of  submarine  telegraphs 


At  Cloie  of 
1868. 


25.561 
459 
5H 


Before 
the  Union. 


7,833 

12,012 

248 


Increase 

since 
the  Union. 


5.^99 

13.549 

211 

524 


The  following  comparison  shows  the  relative  position  of  Italy, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  about  the  years  1862  and  1863, 
in  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  and  facilities  of  communication 
thereby.     (Appendix,  Table  VII.) 

XIV.— Po*^  Office. 

During  1862  the  number  of  letters  posted  in  the  2,368  oflSces  of 
the  kingdom  was  71,502,779,  of  which  44-9  per  cent,  were  prepaid, 
and  55' I  per  cent,  unpaid* 
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The  official  oonrespondence,  free,  was  2i,467,cx>o,  and  40,930,530 
stamped,  making  a  total  of  1335900,309,  producing  10,500,000  lire, 
=  420,000/. 

The  foreip^i  letters  to  and  from  Italy  were  7,029,795,  against 
6>S^6>779  ^  *^©  previous  year;  the  greatest  increase  being  with 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland. 

The  maritime  postal  service  was  entrusted  to  4  private  companies, 
employing  36  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  20,206 ;  and  9  building  of 
6,850  tons  more.  The  lines  are  principally  between  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, Naples  and  Genoa,  although  there  is  also  a  line  to  Tunis  and 
Malta. 


1862. 

1868. 

The  total  receipts  were  (in  1,000  lire) 

exDenses , 

11,885 
16,498 

14.560 

18.537 

Excess  of  cost    

4,613 
-£184,520 

^£151,080 

Showing  a  loss  in  1862  of  about  39  per  cent.,  and  in  1863  of  26  per 
cent.,  which  is  veiy  different  from  the  experience  of  England  and 
France. 

XV. — Societiei  for  Mutual  Aid  {Friendly  Societiea). 

The  objects  contemplated  by  these  societies  are  relief  in  sickness, 
with  pensions  in  old  age,  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  procuring 
work  for  the  members,  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  members, 
loans,  receiving  deposits  to  invest  at  interest,  obtaining  provisions, 
Ac,  at  cost  price,  furnishing  materials  for  work,  and  enabling  skilled 
workmen  to  travel  in  search  of  employment. 

For  every  100,000  inhabitants,  the  total  number  of  societies  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  2*03,  and  the  number  of  members  512,  and 
the  number  of  female  members  was  9*14  per  cent,  on  the  males. 
The  number  relieved  was  29*6  per  cent,  of  the  members  free,  and 
the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  person  sick  was  16*4  daya. 
(Appendix,  Table  VIII.) 

From  the  records  of  58  societies  in  1862,  it  appears  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  members  were  between  80  and  40  years  of  age,  that  on 
an  average  of  about  9,000  members  living  there  were  97  deaths,  or 
I '08  per  cent.,  1,627  relieved  in  sickness,  or  18  per  cent.,  and  378 
days  of  sickness  for  each  member,  the  mean  duration  of  sickness 
being  2 1  days — all  which  are  very  favourable  results. 

But  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  number  relieved  was  29*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  free  members,  and  the  daily  sick  pay  was  a  maximum  of 
I '12  lire  =  nearly  i  id,  to  a  minimum  of  0*64  lire  or  6d,  (Appendix, 
Table  IX.) 
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In  1862,  the  receipts  of  3  74  societies  were  i  ,41 1 ,392  lire=  56,456/., 
and  the  total  payments  787,995  lire  =  31,490/.,  thus  divided — 

Lire. 

ExpeoBes  of  management  163,668 

Sick  pay 424,878 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance 29,084 

Pensions  for  old  age    64,671 

Aid  to  widows  and  orphans 29,122 

Various  charges  m.      87,077 

Total 787,995 

In  town  districts  the  total  number  of  societies  was  250  with 
83,989  members,  and  in  rural  districts  172  with  27,619  members, 
total  422,  with  111,608  members.  Of  these,  26,450  were  relieved, 
and  for  25,400  of  them  there  were  406,247  days  of  sickness. 

In  374  societies  the  capital  on  81st  December,  1861,  waa 
2,092,351  lire  =  83,680/. ;  and  on  81st  December,  1862,2,715,748 
lire  =  108,630/.,  showing  an  increase  of  623,397  lire  =  24,950/.  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

^TL.—Echteation. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  state  of  education  in  Italy  is 
abstracted  from  that  excellent  little  work,  the  '*  Statesman's  Year 
"  Book." 

The  wealth  of  the  Itfdian  clergy  has  been  greatly  reduced  since 
1850,  when  the  Bill  of  Siecardi,  annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers. 

In  1861  the  law  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

In  1855  the  regular  income  of  the  whole  Sardinian  clergy 
amounted  to  18,000,000  lire  (720,000/.  per  annum),  and  in  that  year 
there  were  confiscated,  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  revenues  of  2,099  clerical  establishments,  comprising  79871 
individuals  (of  whom  more  than  1,200  were  nuns),  and  possessing  an 
income  of  3,641,000  lire  =  146,450/. 

In  February,  1861,  when  the  monastic  orders  were  partially  sup- 
pressed in  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  religious  establishments  for  men  were 
found  to  be  1,020,  containing  13,611  inmates,  of  whom  8,899  ^^^ 
entirely  on  alms.  There  were  also  272  nunneries  with  8,001  inmates, 
possessing  an  income  of  49773,000  lire  =  24/.  per  head. 

Under  the  new  Italian  Government  a  great  part  of  the  property 
confiscated  from  the  monastic  establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  public  education,  besides  an  annual  credit  of  15,000,000  lire 
(600,000/.),  and  since  1860,  there  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
kingdom  33  great  model  schools,  of  which  10  were  in  the  Sardinian 
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States,  6  in  LombardT,  4  in  the  Emilia,  6  in  the  Marches  and  ITmbria, 
2  in  Tuscany,  and  5  in  the  southern  proyinces. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  it  was  found,  in  1860,  that 
there  were  3,094  large  parishes  which  had  no  schools  whatever,  and 
920  others  in  which  the  public  instructors  were  themselves  devoid  of 
the  most  elementary  knowledge.  But  by  the  end  of  1861,  the  new 
Government  established  in  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  1,054  elemen- 
tary boys'  schools,  the  pupils  in  which  numbered  23,569,  and  778 
elementary  girls'  schools,  with  18,912  pupils.  In  1862  the  boys* 
schools  rose  to  1,603,  ^^^  60,250  pupils,  and  the  girls'  schools  to 
922,  with  30,567  pupils.  In  the  same  time,  that  is  little  more  than 
a  year,  the  evening  schools  increased  from  18  to  234,  and  their  fre- 
quenters from  911  to  9,804. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  the  scholars  in  the  schools  are  stated  to  have 
increased  from  700,000  in  1862  or  1868,  to  1,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

An  interesting  official  report  has  just  been  issued  on  the  state  of 
the  public  libraries  in  1863,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  the  whole 
kingdom  there  were  210  public  libraries,  with  4,149,000  volumes, 
being  the  next  largest  number  to  those  in  the  public  libraries  of 
France,  and  that  in  97  of  them,  which  were  the  most  frequented, 
there  were  in  the  half-year  November  to  April,  551,000  readers,  and 
in  the  half-year  May  to  October,  386,000  readers,  total  937,000. 

XVII. — Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Credit  Companies, 

In  a  report  made  to  the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
12th  February,  1865,  on  the  indusi^rial  and  other  companies,  the 
numbers  are  stated  to  be  570,  with  a  total  capital  of  2,576,643,225 
lire  =  103,065,721/.,  of  which  186,  with  capital  352,032,278  lire,  had 
ceased ;  9  with  capital  7,762,500  lire  were  winding  up,  and  375  with 
a  total  capital  of  2,216,848,447  lire  =:  88,673,920/.  were  existing. 
(Appendix,  Table  X). 

XVin,— Natural  Froduets  of  the  Soil. 

Timber, — It  is  calculated  that  there  is  i  hectare  of  woodland  to 
6*47  open  ground.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  without  thought  for  the  future,  and  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  introduction  or  ctdtivation  of  foreign  trees 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  soil.  The  question  is  becoming  of  great 
importance,  as  fuel  for  the  poor  during  the  winter  months  is  rising 
to  an  exorbitant  price. 

Chain, — ^The  average  annual  product  of  grain  is  calculated  to  be 
35,000,000  hectolitres  =  96,885,000  bushels.  The  produce  of  an 
hectare  is  15  to  27  hectolitres ;  the  quantity  of  seed  per  hectare  i*8o 
to  2*80  hectolitres.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  quality  of  the  ground 
in  many  places,  the  produce  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
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the  population,  aud  Bussia,  Egypt,  and  America,  send  iu  largely 
foreign  supplies.  With  encouragement  given  to  native  cultivation, 
and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  land  credit  companies,  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  agriculture,  Italy  could  easily 
supply  the  wants  of  its  own  population  and  become  a  great  erport- 
ing  country.  The  produce  of  barley,  rice,  and  other  grains,  is  com- 
puted  to  be  65  millions  of  hectolitres,  or  $  hectolitres  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Olwe  Oils, — ^The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  1,512,372  hecto- 
litres, and  a  value  of  112,810,873  lire  ss  4,512,440/. 

Bice, — This  product  is  largely  cultivated  in  Upper  and  Middle 
Italy,  where  it  was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
grown  in  Italy  in  very  large  quantities,  and  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  best  grounds  yield  50  per  cent.  In  the  Novarese  and  Lomellina, 
an  hectare  of  rice  ground  vdll  produce  450  lire,  and  after  deducting 
every  expense,  leave  net  280  lire.  The  price  for  the  most  part 
depends  on  the  cost  of  irrigation,  but  much  discussion  has  arisen 
whether  the  cultivation  does  not  injuriously  a£Pect  the  health  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  by  regulating 
the  streams,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  stagnant,  not  only 
could  places  sufficiently  removed  from  towns  and  populated  districts 
be  successfully  cultivated  without  risk,  but  that  the  marshes  and 
swamps  may  be  turned  to  comparatively  wholesome  localities  by  the 
judicious  system  of  irrigation  required  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
and  thus  the  malaria  and  marsh  fevers  of  the  stagnant  pools  and 
low  lying  grounds  be  diminished. 

In  Tuscany  and  the  southern  provinces,  the  area  of  cultivation 
of  rice  is  not  at  present  known,  but  in  the  other  provinces  we  find— * 


Piedmont    .... 

Lombardy  .... 

Boman  Statea 
Modena  ........ 

Parma 


Cultivated  in 
Rice. 


Hectares. 

68,763 

40,632 

6,933 

6,314 

1,600 


119,2^47 


Produce. 


Uectolitree. 
637,680 
480,720 
208,19a 
9*»04a 
16,000 


1*434.634 


The  average  value  of  the  crop  is  stated  to  be  28*91  frs.  per  hecto- 
litre, which  would  give  the  total  value  of  the  crop  as  41,475,000  frs. 
=  1,659,000/.  Another  computation  makes  the  total  surface 
145,000  hectares,  having  an  approximate  value  of  435  millions  lire, 
and  the  rice  produce  1,444,000  hectolitres,  value  40  millions  lire,  or 
9'93  hectolitres,  and  value  280  lire  per  hectare. 

Wme.-^TSo  doubt  the  better  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the 
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wiaes  of  Italy  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  tbeir  exportation. 
The  soil  seems  suitable  for  every  description,  and  the  vines  of  Hun- 
gary, of  Southern  France,  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  the 
Canaries,  might  again  be  introduced  to  vary  the  quality  and  taste. 
Though  not  much  known  in  this  country,  tbe  wines  of  Asti,  Or?ieto, 
Montepulciano,  Syracuse,  the  Lachryma  Christi,  and  Marsala, 
might  easily  obtain  a  favourable  reception  amongst  other  varieties. 
The  principle  exports  of  wine  are  from— 


The  Old  Provinces 

Modena,  Beggio,  and  Massa. 

Naples 

Sicilv    

Venice 

Trieste,  Xstria,  Gorizia 


Hectolitrei. 


245,337 

229,616 

61,928 

92,307 


Value,  Lire. 


10,409,439 

9»033.830 

907,870 

H»753.9a7 

1,500,000 

800,000 


The  total  production  of  wine  in  the  new  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  20,a73,'^7i  hectolitres,  and  a  total  value  of  376,323,000  lire,  or 
15,052,920/. 

Tobacco. — In  Italy  this  product  is  in  part  a  Government  mono- 
poly, but  the  culture  is  subject  to  great  inequalities  of  condition.  In 
Sicily  it  is  free  ;  in  Sardinia  it  is  placed  under  the  Direction  General 
of  State  Monopolies,  with  Government  agents  ;  but  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  it  is  nearly  free.  The  best  produce  seems  to  be  in  Sicily, 
TJmbria,  and  the  Marches.  It  is  diflBcult  to  ascertain  the  total  value 
of  the  product,  but  by  a  recent  estimate,  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
produce  1,345,000  kilograms,  worth  about  636,000  lire;  in  the 
Marches  the  produce  was  257,000  kilograms ;  Venice  yielded  397,000 
kilograms;  and  Corsica  122,000  kilograms.  The  total  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  new  kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,602,165  kilo- 
grams, value  2,197,565  lire,  and  in  all  Italy  3,204,330  kilograms,  value 
4j39S»i30^ire. 

In  1861  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  Government  waa  about 
20,000  quintals  of  native  production,  estimated  at  80  lire  per  quintal 
=  1,600,000  lire,  and  100,000  quintals  purchased  from  foreign 
countries,  at  an  average  of  120  lire  per  quintal  =  12,600,000  lire 
total  13,600,000  lire,  or  504,000/. 

Seeing  the  small  proportion  of  native  produce  to  foreign,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  relinquishing  the  system  of  monopoly  in  this  article. 

Cotton, — In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  expected  dearth  of 
cotton  for  our  manufactories,  the  claims  of  Italy  to  aid  in  the  supply 
were  not  forgotten.  Italy  possesses  many  seacoast  localities  and 
vast  uncultivated  plains  fit  for  its  culture,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Malta  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  furnished,  before  India  and 
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the  United  States  took  precedence,  a  large  part  of  the  European 
supply.  It  is  still  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  kinds,  some  of 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Qreat  Exhibition  in  London. 

The  cotton  zone  in  Italy  extends  up  to  43°  north,  having  a  surface 
of  154,000  square  kilometres  =  59,490  square  miles,  with  10  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  best  cotton  is  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces (especially  near  Salerno  and  Naples),  from  Sicily  and  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  mean  produce  may  be  taken  at  450  kilo- 
grams per  hectare.  It  is  calculated  that  at  this  rate  the  Italian  land- 
owner could  obtain  396  lire  =15*84/.  per  hectare,  basing  the  price  of 
cotton  at  88  cents,  per  kilogram,  or  about  j{d.  per  pound,  and  assum- 
ing the  full  cost  of  cultivation  at  one  half  the  minimum  price  in  those 
districts  at  which  the  cotton  is  sold.  But  it  does  not  appear  clear 
that  in  this  estimate  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages  which  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  follow  the  greater 
demand  for  labour.  Still  there  is  a  wide  field  for  active  efforts  in  a 
country  so  suitable  for  its  production  yet  little  cultivated. 

In  Sicily  20,000  metrical  quintals  of  cotton,  and  40,000  quintals 
of  seed  are  given  as  the  annual  production ;  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces 22,000  quintals  of  cotton  and  44,000  of  seed;  in  Malta  19,329 
quintals  of  cotton,  38,383  of  seed.  Total  61,325  quintals  cotton,  and 
122,383  quintals  seed ;  valued  at  8,679,710  lire  =  347,190/. 

The  summary  of  the  products  of  the  soil  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 


Com,  barley,  rioe,  and  other  cereals 

Chesnuts 

Potatoes 

Dry  Ttgetables  

Oil  

Wine  « 

And  the  Lands  under  CuUivaHon — 

Agricultural  land  

Natural  and  artificial  meadows    

Bice  grounds 

Olive      „        

Chesnuts 

Woods 

Pastures 

Stagnant  yalleys  and  marshes , 

UncultiTated  lands 


New  Kingdom. 


Hectolitret. 

65,008,847 
5,284,  i4i 
9*366,893 
3,862,010 
i,552»372 

20,273,771 


Hectares. 

10,011,162 

859,701 

1191436 

552,384 

579.9JO 

3,926,987 

5,091,820 

1,0x8,702 

2,615,175 


Allltalj. 


HectoUtres. 


5,762,182 

10,148,880 

4,299,706 

1,775,266 


Hectares. 

11,899,667 

1,389,089 

148,497 

601,381 

648,975 

4,835,529 

6,717,939 

1,202,384 

8,116,412 


XIX. — Commerce, 
Previous  to  the  union  of  the  new  provinces,  the  commercial 
statistics  are  not  all  given  to  the  same  date ;  hut  as  a  comparison  ha3 
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been  made,  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
^  Annali,"  it  maj  be  well  to  record  the  totals.  The  total  imports 
for  the  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom  about  the  year  1858  were 
607, $38,000  lire,  or  nearly  24,302,000/.,  and  including,  as  the  returns 
do,  Borne,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  800,251,000  lire 
OP  32,610,000/.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were  cereals,  sugar, 
cotton,  woven  silk,  and  metals;  coals  also  figure  to  the  value  of 
417,000/. 

The  exports  at  the  same  date  amounted  in  value  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  new  kingdom  to  569,934,000  lire,  or  22,797,000/.,  and, 
including  the  other  States,  to  680,720,000  lire,  or  27,229,000/.  Of 
these  silk  forms  the  principal  product  exported,  being  in  value  from 
the  new  kingdom  184,785,000  lire,  and  from  all  Italy  218,363,000  lire, 
or  from  about  7^  to  8^  millions  sterling,  principaUy  from  Lombardy. 
Olive  oil  is  also  an  important  item.  Tuscany  partakes  largely  in 
this  commerce  by  its  borax,  timber  for  building,  straw  for  hats ;  the 
Sardinian  provinces,  wine,  brandy,  and  cattle ;  Naples  by  its  oils  and 
chemical  products;  and  Sicily  by  its  sulphur,  wine,  oranges,  and 
dried  fruits.     (Appendix,  Table  XI.) 

By  a  summary  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  different  countries, 
in  1861,  it  appears  that  the  only  coimtries  which  take  in  return  more 
firom  Italy  than  they  send  there,  are  Switzerland  and  Bussia.  The 
balance  of  Italian  exports  to  the  former  is  23,181,000  lire,  about 
927,240/.,  and  to  the  latter  5,317,000  lire  =  212,680/.  From  England 
the  excess  of  imports  into  Italy  is  105,744,000  lire  =  4,229,760/., 
and  France  32,834,000  lire=:  I93 139360/.  All  the  other  countries 
also  show  the  imports  into  Italy  greatly  in  excess  of  Italian  exports 
to  them.    (Appendix,  Table  XII.) 

But  a  more  recent  work,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  gives 
a  more  correct  and  careful  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  the 
year  1861,  comparing  the  commercial  with  the  official  values,  and 
distinguishing  the  articles  exported  or  imported  to  or  firom  each 
foreign  country,  with  the  official  and  commercial  values,  and  also 
whether  they  entered  by  land  or  sea. 

The  summary  for  1861  is  as  follows : — 


Imports  into  lUl/. 

Xxport*  from  Italy. 

Commercial 

ValnA 
in  1,000  lire. 

Official  Value 

in 
1,000  Lire 

Commercial 

Value 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Official  Value 

in 

1,000  Lire. 

By  land  

National  flag 
Foreign    „ 

803,476 

266,771 
858,431 

272,860 
345»307 

823,035 

143,600 
92,305 

i07,349 

108,338 
72,609 

Total....... 

923,678 
-£86,947,120 

849*319 
-£83,972,760 

558,940 
=£22,857,600 

388,296 
-£15,531,840 
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Examining  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  exports,  we  find — 


Imports. 

Silk  and  silk  goods 
Liquors,  &c 

Exports. 

Commercial 

Value 
in  l.CWO  Lire. 

Officid  Value 

in 

1,000  Lire. 

Commercial 

Value 
in  1.000  Lire. 

Official  Value 

in 

1.000  Lire. 

Cotton  and  similar  "I 

manufactures  ....  J 

Silk 

175,841 

189,253 

12M58 

57,992 

45,120 

47,877 

231*695 

84,705 
101,001 
39,»88 
43,31c 
32,06a 

251,523 
76,056 
81,186 
29,676 

26,294 

18,191 

149,488 
48,307 
21,730 
23,522 

20,171 

^5»59i 

Com  and  cereals  .... 
Colonial  produce  .... 
Mercery,      hard- 1 

ware,'  &c.  J 

Timber  ...... .<i. ...... --- 

Colonial  produce    .... 

Common  metals 

Com  and  cereals    .... 
Liquors  and  oils 

Fourteen  other! 
classes   J 

Total 

Fourteen    other " 
classes J 

610,411 
313,237 

531,961 
317,358 

432,926 
126,014 

278,909 
109,487 

Total   

928,678 

849,319 

558,940 

388,296 

In  regard  to  cattle  and  other  beasts,  the  total  number  imported 
were,  lu  commercial  value,  7,268,80$  lire,  and  in  official  value 
5,368,560  ;  but  the  exports  amounted  to,  in  commercial  value, 
13,692,342  lire,  and  in  official  value  8,574,136  lire. 

The  principal  countries  with  which  commerce  was  interchanged, 
were — 


France 

England « 

S^vitzerland.... 

Austria    

Russia 

United  States 


Exports  and  Imports 

to^etber. 

Commercial  Value 

in  1.000  Lire. 

£ 

403,149 

16,125,960 

216,662 

8,666,480 

230,212 

9,zo8,48o 

224,3*3 

8,973»720 

85,553 

I^J12,120 

84,085 

1,363,400 

The  number  of  ships  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  com- 
mercial ports,  including  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  were — 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Nornber. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Namber. 

Tonnage. 

The  New  ICingdom 

AU  Italy  (includ-1 

ing  Venice,  &c.)  j 

31,818 
74,506 

2,922,967 
5>249,i8i 

31,745 
74,134 

2,965.313 
5.274.7^5 

63,568 
148,640 

5,888,279 
10,523,895 

The  most  important  of  the  Italian  ports  is  Leghorn  (Livomo) 
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and  G^noa,  in  which,  during  1800,  the  following  were  the  entries 
ftnd  departures : — 


Entered. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Natkmal. 

roretgn.          1 

NfttioaaL 

PoreitB. 

Naraber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tonf. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Leghorn  .. 
Genoa    .... 

7,119 
6,965 

244,384 
367,884 

1,264 
911 

159,701 
163,370 

298 
956 

3^,332 
110,031 

619 
606 

183,188 
178,334 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

NationaL 

Foreign. 

NaUonal. 

Foreign. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Torn. 

Number. 

Toni. 

Nnmber. 

Tons. 

Leghorn  .. 
Genoa   .... 

7,109 
7,068 

245,116 
368,897 

1,268 
903 

160,517 
161,797 

800 
956 

3*>47i 
110,031 

648 
605 

182,888 
178,334 

Italy,  as  a  peninsula,  possesses  a  very  long  coast  line,  even  greater 
than  France  or  England,  computed  at  5,400  kilometres,  of  which 
more  than  1,000  belong  to  the  islands,  and  3,326  to  the  peninsula. 

The  principal  ports  of  Italy  are,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Genoa, 
Cagliari,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Palermo,  Messina, 
Syracuse,  Catania ;  on  the  Adriatic,  Brindisa,  and  Ancona ;  and  for 
the  above  official  statistics,  Venice,  Trieste,  Ac,  have  been  included. 

Some  of  the  largest  cities  of  Italy  are  on  the  sea  coast  i  Naples 
with  447,000  inhabitants,  Palermo  with  187,000,  and  five  or  six 
others  with  above  100,000  inhabitants  each. 

The  population  dependent  on  the  fisheries,  or  other  maritime 
occupation,  was  computed  on  Slst  December,  1861,  at  137,360. 

Number. 

Captains,  masters,  pilots,  &c 13,465 

Shipbuilders  « 322 

Seamen  and  boys  « m « <« 86,644 

Artiflcers 6,864 

Bargemen  5,790 

Fishermen 26,275 

Total 137,360 

There  seems,  indeed,  evety  encouragement  for  the  increase  of 
ship  building  and  of  the  mercantile  navy.    On  the  Alps  and  Appen-* 
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nines,  and  in  many  of  the  ialanda,  excellent  timber  is  found ;  and 
the  iron  of  Elba  and  Lombardj,  and  the  hemp  in  the  rallej  of  the 
Po,  maj  supply  other  industries  with  the  best  materials  for  labour  in 
this  service. 

The  mercantile  navy  was  stated  in  1860  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  at  16,500  vessels,  and  666,024  tonnage,  whilst  the  steamers  are 
set  down  as  118,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,894,  but  61  of  these,  with 
22,062  tons,  belong  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  leaving  57,  with  10,832 
tons,  for  the  maritime  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

More  complete  returns  relating  to  international  commerce  and 
the  coasting  tiiide,  were  published  for  1862. 

The  foreign  trade  showed  a  total  of  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels,  40,692,  tonnage  5,801,843,  of  which  20,188  entered,  and 
20,504  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  new  kingdom,  including  steamers 
3,576  entered,  and  2,418  cleared. 

Sailing  vessels  formed  a  proportion  of  83  per  cent.,  and  steamers 
17  per  cent.,  and  of  the  former  61  per  cent,  bore  the  national  flag, 
and  of  steamers  only  2 1  per  cent. 

The  coasting  trade  included  173,695  vessels  from  port  to  port 
entered  and  cleared,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  8.495,802;  87,795 
entered  and  85,900  cleared.  Only  16  in  1,000  bore  a  foreign  flag; 
but  of  7,441  steamers  entered  and  included  in  the  above,  19  per 
cent,  were  foreign. 

As  these  numbers  of  vessels  and  tonnage  appear  not  to  be  the 
actual  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  from  the  total  ports  of  the  kingdom,  they  can 
only  be  compared  with  those  of  other  coimtries  if  similarly  classified ; 
but  it  appears  by  a  comparison,  that  the  activity  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  Italy  is  very  great.  This  may  arise  in  great  measure  firom 
the  smaller  facilities  existing  for  the  traf&c  to  the  interior  by  land, 
and  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  carriage  to  the  nearest  places  on 
the  coast. 


Foreign  Trade. 
SUpi  Entered  and  Cleared. 

CoaaUng  Trade. 
Ships  Entered  and  Gkared. 

Nmnber. 

Tonnage. 

Nomber. 

TMinage. 

IVanoe,  1861..........^.... 

Spain,      »60 

Austria,    *60 

66,218 
14,588 
10,107 
40,692 

I0,l73f930 
1,69^775 
1,345*677 
5,801,843 

177,448 

97,741 

139,497 

178,695 

7,660,19a 

3»775»548 
4,484,080 

Italy,        '62....„ 

8,495,80a 

So  far  as  regards  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  Great  Britain,  we 
hare  the  means  of  comparing  the  last  three  years  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom^  recently  issued,  so  aa 
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to  see  the  increase  or  decrease  of  British  commerce  with  the  five 
great  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     (Appendix,  Table  XIII.) 

To  Sardinia,  including  the  island,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
value  of  British  exports  from  2,i99,ocx}/.  to  1,529,000/.,  each  year 
showing  a  decrease  on  the  preceding. 

To  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  fluctuated ;  but  on  the 
whole  shows  an  increase  from  1,063,000/.  in  1861,  to  1,131,000/.  in 
1865. 

To  Naples  the  exports  were  highest  in  the  middle  year.  In  1861 
1,088,000/.;  in  1863  1,627,000/.;  in  1865  1,584,000/. 

To  Sicily  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  exports  of  1862  as  com 
pared  with  1861,  but  in  1865  they  had  advanced  considerably  towards 
the  first  value,  being  in  1861  984,000/.,  in  1865  868,000/. 

On  the  whole  the  smallest  value  was  in  1862,  5,056,000/.,  aud  the 
largest  in  1868,  5,901,000/.;  the  year  1865  showing  5,377,000/. 
exports  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  about  890,000/.  to  the  Papal 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Venice,  and  Blyria. 

Considering  the  population  of  Italy,  these  values  of  exports  from 
England  may  be  considered  insignificant,  being  below  even  those  to 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Brazils,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States.  But  we  trust  that  with  the  new 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Italy,  with  its  cotton 
and  silk,  oil,  wine,  minerals,  &c.,  a  much  greater  impetus  will  be 
given  hereafter  to  our  mutual  commercial  relations. 

XX. — Conclusion. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  time  for  which  I  can  venture  to  claim 
your  attention,  or  the  space  allowed  in  the  Journal,  to  do  more  than 
thus  present  the  mere  outlines  of  a  few  of  the  various  subjects 
which  show  by  statistics  the  condition  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  distribution  and  sale  of  church  property,  education  and  crime,* 

*  Whether  brigandage  has  a  political  character  or  not,  it  is  equally  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  country  and  the  credit  of  the  Qovemment,  that  it  should  he 
pot  down  at  any  cost.  The  Italian  Government  has  acted  with  earnestness  and 
decision. 

In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  hetween  1860  and  1864,  there  have  been — 

Brigands  shot  (executed) ^^ 1,038 

Killed  in  conflict  with  the  trodps ».....«    2,413 

Total  killed 3,451 

Taken  prisoners m.....    2,768 


Total M......M......    6,2 19 

And  in  the  same  pmod  932  hrigands  have  voluntarily  snrrendcred,  total  7,1 51* 
The  brigands  are  in  great  measure  recruited  from,  and  are  supported  by,  tiie 
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public  libraries,  manufactures,  irrigation,  and  a  number  of  other 
topics,  deserve  more  minute  inquiry,  and  also  that  all  the  statements 
should  be  brought  down  to  more  recent  periods.  Perhaps  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Elorence,  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings may  enable  us  to  embody  more  full  and  recent  information 
on  all  these  topics. 

Italy  has  a  great  future  before  her.  She  can  afford  to  wait  the 
course  of  events  which  may,  without  her  action,  bring  within  her 
confines  the  outlying  provinces,  consolidate  her  power,  and  unite  the 
scattered  populations  into  one.  There  is  work  enough  at  present  for 
her  ablest  financiers  in  studying  the  productiveness  and  smallest 
pressure  of  taxation,  so  as  to  restore  the  balance  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  Her  most  earnest  and  ardent  patriots  may  fully  employ 
themselves  in  teaching  how  to  bring  out  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
by  irrigation  and  improved  agriculture,  to  facilitate  internal  trade  by 
new  railways  and  roads,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those  pro- 
ducts which  will  best  lead  to  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
social  reformer  has  problems  difficult  enough  to  deal  with  in  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,   and  in  the  eradication,  in  some 

pooantry,  who  share  largely  in  the  vpoQs,  charging  fiibnloaa  prices  for  all  the  pro- 
vinons  and  articles  of  laxnry  for  which  the  brigands  so  freely  lavish  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  enormous  as  these  sometimes  are,  4,oooZ.  to  5,000/.  being  sometimes  asked 
even  from  native  proprietors  to  free  them.  The  peasants  wilfVilly  conceal  their  know- 
ledge of  the  hamits  of  the  brigands,  and  give  ftlse  inibrmaticm  to  the  troops.  It 
would  otherwise  seem  impossible  for  the  bands  long  to  survive  the  energetic  pursuit 
made  after  them.  From  all  accounts,  tiie  hardships  and  dangers  they  undergo  are 
almost  incredible.  Long  night  marches  by  dangerous  mountain  paths,  only  a  few 
inches  wide^  incessant  storms  and  want  of  belter,  rince  even  their  caves  only  afford 
safety  or  repose  to  a  few  at  a  time ;  unable  to  light  fires  lest  the  smoke  should 
discover  them ;  sometimes  without  food  for  two  or  three  days,  then  a  glut  of  pro- 
visions (bread  without  meat,  or  meat  without  bread)  greedily  devoured.  Mr.  Moens 
states  that  in  his  short  captivity  of  three  months,  4  oat  of  a  band  of  40  were  lost, 
one  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  &11  from  a  procipioe,  besides  a  woman  acddentally,  but 
severely,  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  arm,  which  had  to  be  amputated.  Their  rest- 
ing places  are  constantly  beaten  up  by  the  troops,  though  they  have  occasionally 
miraonloos  escapes  by  descending  or  climbing  the  steepest  moontains  with  the 
agility  of  goats. 

It  would  appear  a  more  effident  plan  to  organise  local  bands  of  young  men 
from  the  middle  classes,  or  agricultural  proprietors,  who  are  most  injured  by  the 
inroads  of  these  desperadoes,  as  the  work  is  unworthy  of  the  regular  army.  The 
cutting  of  military  roads  through  the  disturbed  districts,  though  a  costly  process, 
appears  to  have  been  veiy  efBcSent  wherever  it  has  been  accomplished,  and 
education  amongst  the  peasantry,  now  so  earnestly  pressed,  may  do  more  hereafter. 
But  in  the  meantime  every  district  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  price  of 
the  ransoms  extorted  therein,  and  the  cost  of  the  extermination  of  these  ruffianly 
hordes  within  thmr  boundaries ;  making  the  contributions  fall  upon  that  dass  who 
profit  so  largely  by  the  system  of  plunder — the  peasantry,  the  diepherds,  and  the 
imaU  shopkeepers.  They  might  then  find  it  their  interest  to  aid  the  Government 
in  the  suppression  of  this  national  disgrace,  which  must  ever  be  a  blot  upon  the 
di^raoter  of  the  ikUen  Governments,  who  00  long  permitted  it  whilst  they  were  in 
powir,  or  used  it  for  politioal  puiposes  after  thdr  fidL 
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districts,  of  habits,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  neglect,  which  render 
life  and  personal  liberty  unsafe,  and  drive  away  capital  from  the 
scene  of  improTements  where  it  is  so  much  needed. 

Onierefore  it  must  be  admitted  Italy  has  enough  to  employ  all  her 
rising  energies ;  but  blessed  ?dth  a  country  of  unexampled  fertility, 
with  a  climate  so  various  that  all  the  productions  of  the  most 
temperate  zones  are  combined  ?dth  those  of  the  tropics;  with 
fisheries  in  numerous  seas ;  ?dth  long  lines  of  sea  coast,  and  the 
finest  harbours  for  her  coasting  trade ;  with  the  raw  materials  for 
manufactures  at  home  or  abroad ;  with  mining  districts  almost  wholly 
unexplored,  and  with  railroads  directly  in  the  way  of  the  great 
traffic  between  England  and  her  eastern  possessions,  the  Italian 
nation  may  look  for  triumphs  of  peace  worthy  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  her  history,  and  of  those  noble  asiorations  for  constitutional 
fireedom  and  social  progress  which  haye  enabled  her  to  take  so 
suddenly,  and  maintain  so  firmly,  her  present  honourable  position 
amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe. 
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APPENDIX. 


TabIb  l.^Territofy  of  Italy    (p.  201). 


Piedmont  and  Ligaria 

XiOmb&rdy  ..«• ••••••••• 

Fanna  and  Piaoensa ... 
Modena  and  Beggio  ... 
Tuscany 


The  Marohes  ., 

TJmbria  , 

Benerento  ..m. 

PonteooiTO 

Naples M. 

SicDy  M 

Sardinia  .... 


Sorteee 

in 
HectarM. 


8,729,278 

1,984,606 

646,974 

656,643 

2,152,086 

1,000,821 

961,029 

976,042 

H786 

8,748 

7,628,168 

2,618,269 

2,484,440 


24,660,719 


Prodnctive 
Sazfkce. 


Hectares. 

525>3»o 

598,539 

1,084,926 

963*135 
9*4,575 
94^>o73 


6»i95»i76 
a,399,36o 
1,148,909 


21,786,078 


TheOldProvinoes 

Lombardy 

Parma ^ 

Modena 

Tuscany 

Bomagna 

The  Marches .... 
Umbria ., 


Naples 
Sicily  ... 


Mr.L.S.8Mk- 
TiUeWest^ 

Prooodive 
Surface. 


Hectares. 
5,333,845 

1,680,948 
515,3*0 
488,176 
.2,073,958 
9^3,135 
9*4,575 
945,075 


6>*55.3*o 
2,402,098 


*i,59*»450 
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Tablb  Ih'-Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  liafy  aeeording  to  the  Census, 
1st  January,  1062    (p.  202). 


Piedmont  and  liguria 

Zmnbtadj 

Puma  and  Fiaoenza 

Hodena^  Beggio,  and  Massa    

Bomagna    

The  ICarches  ^ 

Umbria  

Tuscany 

KapIeB 

Sicily „ ., « 

Sardinia 

Total  of  the  new  kingdom .. 

Boman  proyinoea,  1858 

Venice,  1857  

Mantna,  ,,     

Trieete,  Istria,  and  GK>rozia,  1857 

Tyrol  (Cisalpine),  1857 

Switzerland  (Cisalpine),  1860 

Nice,  1868 

Oonioa}  1862  .*•• .•.*..•*•..*..(..«..•••• 

Halta,      '60  . 

Monaco,  '57 .•..•« 

S.  Marino,  1850 .«•.. 

^11  Italy  •.»••.•••.*»••••*«•*.. 


Tnhihitints. 


3»535>75^ 
3,104,838 

474*598 

63',378 

1,040,591 

883»073 

5'3iOi^ 

i,8i6,334 

6,787,5*0 

2,39i,8oz 

588,064 


21,776,953 


682,489 

2,293,729 

152.327 

54i>758 

518,059 

131,256 

122,362 

252,889 

147,683 

7,627 

5»7oo 


26,632,832 


Snperflcet  in 

Sqjutn 
KDometret. 


84,312 

23,085 

5,740 

6,567 

9,998 

9,716 

9,646 

21,520 

85,231 

27,017 

24,250 


257,082 


11,790 

23,882 

1,262 

8,524 

15,742 

8,529 

2,765 

8,747 

875 

28 

57 


888,768 


InhabitanU 
per  Square 
Kilometro. 


103 
134 
83 
96 
104 
90 
53 
85 
80 
89 
24 


85 


58 

96 

121 

64 

33 

37 

44 

29 

394 

329 

100 


80 
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Land  tax 

Tax  on  moyeable  property    „ 

„      the  transfer  of  property  ........ ...mmm...*.. 

Customs  and  maritime  dueB.^ .....m. ^. 

Octroi  duties 

GK>Temment    monopolies     (salt,     tobaooo^l 

powder)  ^ j 

Lottery » 

Bents  of  State  property    ^».». ....^»»»..».. 

Be?enue  of  public  service  (railway)   

Postofl^je  - -...« 

Telegraph  ,^^ .• .....^^ ^^^»,^^ 

Miscellaneous » » 


Extraordinary  receipts,  sale  of  domains,  &o.. 


Estimated  Receipts  ^  1,000  lire). 


1864. 


II2,OIO 

i3>930 
69,256 
63,200 
22,825 

111,300 

40,642 
19,222 
26,165 
15,000 
3ii7o 
25,892 


522,012 
124,107 


646,119 


1866. 


124»6d0 
67,200 
76>m) 
60,700 
82,000 

96,200 

40,000 
12,217 
20,000 
18,600 
6,600 
24,618 


664,066 
61,437 


626,603 


1866. 


i39>827 
63466 
73,000 
60,200 
28,100 

i3^i5<» 
40,000 

4^,422 

28,563 


17,528 


635,606 
33,833 


669,439 


. 

Open. 

In  Constmction 
orfiepair. 

Prqiected. 

Beqnired. 

TMal 

Length 
in 

Kilo- 
metres. 

Expenses 
ofAnnaal 
Main- 
tenance 
in  1.000 
li^e. 

Lengtii 

in 

Kilo. 

metres. 

Coet 

of 

Work 

in  1,000 

Lire. 

Length 

in 

Kik). 

metres. 

Pro- 

008t 

in  1,000 
Lire. 

Length 

in 

Kflo- 

metres. 

AMvmed 

Coat 

in  1,000 

Lire. 

Ungth 

in 

Kilo- 

metres. 

Piedmont .... 
Lombardy 

Emilia  

The  Marches 

Umbria 

Tuscany    .... 

Naples 

Sicily 

3,783 
2,972 

>|203 

363 

*54 

i>o45 

2,479 

530 

2,616 
1,780 
1,168 

124 
91 

438 
1,981 

346 

137 
33 
»9 

2 

5 

820 
"5 

3,166 

999 

988 

47 

180 

12,886 
1,693 

501 

3" 

5^ 

10 

2 
238 
167 

11,122 

2,602 

1,366 

167 

407 

321 

8,630 

4,486 

1,428 
H7 

3 

38 

140 

380 

416 
200 

5.849 

3,4^3 

1,297 

375 

297 

1,050 

3,575 

952 

12,629 

8,483 

1,141 

19,906 

1,305 

28,980 

1*783 

995 

16,858 
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1864, 1866,  a«J  1866    (pw  210). 


Iffinirtiy  of  Fmanoe.... 
„          Jufltiod  ' 

and  Eoclenastical  . 

AiEups    

Mmirtiy  of  Foreign  1 

A^ii^     ,... 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

OxdiBiiy. 

Extra- 
ordinarj. 

Ordinary. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

384,300 
29,561 

3,317 

14.692 

48,527 

59,487 
191,613 
41,344 

3,412 

11,880 
1,114 

159 

977 

15,090 

27,480 

42,922 
21,719 

2,816 

391,060 
29,356 

3,660 
13,666 

38,885 

38,960 

185,055 
42,175 

4,532 

17,188 
880 

176 

647 

7,526 

26,019 

85,898 
16,729 

1,977 

397,273 
29,158 

3,610 
'4,423 
49,420 

97,487 

175,667 
35,999 

3,175 

10,881 
878 

116 

ITmistiy  of  Public  1 
Instruction    

Ministiy  of  the  In-\ 
tenor 

458 
7,224 

Ministry  of   Public  1 

Works    

Ministry  of  War 

„           Marine  .... 
„           Agricul- 
ture, Indostiy,  and  > 
Commeroe  ^....^ 

Deficit 

18,454 

16,739 
11,614 

1,616 

776,253 
iZ4,io7 

124,107 

747,349 
106470 

106,470 

806,212 
67,424 

67,424 

880,360 

234,Hi 

=^9,369,640 

— 

853,819 

2z8,3i6 

=£9,132,660 

— 

893,636 

204,197 

-£8,167,880 

— 

— 

Table  y.—ItaiianHailroads  in  loes    (p.  211). 


In 
Operation. 

In 
Conttmction. 

Designed. 

TotaL 

Northern  Net- 
In  the  kingdom    ^, 

B^ond 

Kibmetres. 

1,369 

470 

958 
217 

419 
13 

KUometres. 
674 
63 

822 
84 

894 
267 

Kilometres. 
244 

80 

1,168 

428 
887 

Kilometres. 

2,287 

533 

1,860 
301 

1,981 

708 
387 

Central  Net- 
In  the  kingdom 

Beyond 

Southern  Net  „ 

Island  Net- 
Sicily ^.^ 

SarcQnia    « 

Total  in  the  kingdom  .... 
„     beyond    

2,759 
687 

2,157 
147 

2,307 

7,223 
834 

Total  for  Italv 

«  Engli'^h  nules  ..„tr,-,„.T 

3446 
21,41 

2,804 
1,482 

2,307 
1,434 

8,057 
5,007 
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Table  Yl.—State  Railroads  in  1862  Compared  with  1861    (p.  212). 


Total  passengers 


First  class 
Second  „ 
Third    „ 

Military — 
First  class 
Second  „ 
Third    „ 


Total 


Dogs    

Merchandise,  tons . 
Carriages 

Horses  and  cattle  . 


Fast  Trains. 


1862. 


6,338,790 


Per  cut 

3-4 

23-8 

51-3 

•1 

10 

17-4 


100- 


6,420 

49,944 
1,384 

121,996 


1861. 


5,434,402 


Per  cot. 

3*4 
24-4 

54'9 


I'O 

i6-2 


5*766 
52,136 

1,921 
103,641 


Slow  Trains. 


1862. 


Merchandise  carried,  tons 

Horses  and  cattle  

Carriages,  including  railway  carsl 
and  locomot  ires J 


1,342,285 
101,066 

8,593 


1861. 


1,157,576 
77,991 

3>735 


Fast- 
Passengers    .. 

Baggage    

Merchandise.. 


Slow 


Total. 


Receipts. 


Lire. 


10,066,790 

425,970 

1,205,738 


11,698,498 
9,314,031 


21,072,529 
=£842,900 


Lire. 


1862. 


10,576,544 

484,471 

i,4»  7,994 


12,479,009 
8,843,923 


21,322,931 
«£852,92o 


Per  Cent. 


47-8 
2-0 
5-7 


44-5 


100- 


1861. 


49*6 

2'3 

6-7 


4»'4 


General  administration 

Maintenance  of  way  and  stations    ... 

Office  transport 

Locomotive 

Maintenance  of  movement  material 
Other  items    


Expenses  per  cent,  of  receipts.. 


Expenses  in  186S. 


Lire. 

168,571 
2,332,425 
2,129,893 
8,261,768 
1,495,980 

776,106 


10,163,788 

-£406,550 

48-2 
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Tablb  YU. — TtkgraphM  of  Itafy,  France,  SwUaerland,  and  Belgium 
Compared    (p.  212). 


IUI7. 

Fnsce. 
1862. 

1862. 

Belgium. 

1868. 

1862. 

1861. 

1.  Snrfiioe  in  square 

kilometres 

2.  Fopulatioii  

a5»»«34 
22,000,000 

I3i03a 
459* 

>9 

550 
28 

47»93o 

*5*»i34 
22,000,000 

">995 
401 

21* 

628 

30 

54.860 

518,400 

37,400,000 

28,671 

608 

181 

10,204 
56 

78,622t 

88,280 

2,500,000 

6,827 

177 

6-58 

216 
88 

14,181 

29,435 
4,670,000 

8.  Length  ef  lines,! 
kilometres / 

4.  Number  of  stations 

5.  Sqoarekilometres' 

of  surface   for  1 
each  kilometre 
of  length 

6.  Ditto    for    each ' 

station  

7.  Kilometres   of 

leng[th  for  each  ► 
station  

1,728 
170 

17- 

173 

10 

8.  Number  of  inha-' 
bitants  for  each  • 
station  

27,400. 

*  Besides  587  railway  telegraph  offices. 

t  Including  the  railway  telegraphs,  would  reduce  this  number  to  less  than 
half. 


Tablb  Till.^SoeieHetfor  Mutual  Aid  {Friendfy  Societies),  1862  (p.  213). 


Piedmont  and  Liguria 

Lombardy 

Parma  and  Piacenza 

If  odena,  Massa,  and  Beggio 

Bomagna 

The  Marches 

XTmbria 

Tuscany 

The  Neiq^litan  proyinoes  ... 

Sicily 

Sardinia «.... » «., 


Per  1.000  InhabiUntt. 


Number 

of 
Societies. 


4*95 

2-71 

1-69 

8-80 

8-27 

215 

2-73 

801 

•28 

•38 

•68 


2-08 


Number 

of 
Member*. 


1,043 
769 
489 
616 
986 
709 

920 
81 
7a 

178 


5" 


Number 
of  Female 
Memben 

to 
100  Male 
Members. 


6-87 

502 
10-85 
10-74 

6-80 
12-76 

7-58 

28*63 

•36 

7-06 


914 


Members 
Reliered  to 

eacb 
100  Free 
Members. 


47*3 

23*2 

H'4 
6-7 

4'a 
i9'5 
26*9 

1-8 

25-1 


29-6 


Sickness  to 

each 

Member 

Sick. 


14-7 
18-6 
88-1 
29-7 
29-6 
27-8 
19-4 
11-9 
41 

19-8 


16-4 
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Tablb  lX.-^FrUndfy  SopUtiei.    Bates  of  MoruMj^  mtd  Sidtitm  in  F^e^ 
J30cMes4nl8^    (p.  £13). 


Propor- 
tion of 
Hemben 
LiTing. 

Number 

of 

IfenriMTt. 

Slat  Dec, 

1861. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Left 

Died. 

Number 

of 

Memben, 

SlfltDee., 

1863. 

Mem- 
ben 
ReHered. 

Deyt 

of 

Sicknen. 

For  erery  100 
Free  Members. 

Mem 

Daratiaa 
of 

Age, 

ReUered. 

oTmSc- 

SickncM 

of 
Membea 

Sick. 

0—15 

5 

62 

7 

x6 

I 

12 

5 

87 

11 

187 

17 

16—20 

47 

B73 

144 

80 

I 

436 

28 

461 

7 

112 

i6 

21—30 

236 

1,990 

663 

471 

'^ 

3,169 

357 

6,386 

17 

806 

i8 

31—40 

351 

8,101 

806 

645 

29 

3,283 

573 

10,465 

i8 

824 

i8 

41—50 

254 

2,259 

4^9 

3*0 

27 

2,841 

444 

9,848 

19 

421 

22 

61-60 

86 

770 

99 

59 

x8 

792 

159 

4»339 

20 

540 

i7 

61—70 

17 

174 

2 

5 

5 

166 

51 

2,140 

32 

1,280 

40 

OrerTO 

4 

86 

I 

— 

3 

34 

10 

778 

^9 

2,288 

77 

1,000 

8,765 

6,596 

hS96 

97 

9,218 

1,627 

34»304 

i8 

878 

21 

Tablb  yL'-^hmmerciali  InduOnaly  and  CredH  Oompaniei,  1866    (p.  216). 


Number  of  Companies. 

Capital  of  Companies  (in  1,000  lire). 

Coiupanici. 

Ceased. 

Winding 
np. 

Exiit- 
ing. 

Tout 

Ceased. 

Winding 
up. 

Existing. 

Total 
Capital. 

Assurance — 
National    ....... 

Foreign 

Jiailioays — 

National    

Foreign 

36 
6 

6 

I 

»3 
124 

8 

8 
8 

801 
14/ 

271 
3/ 

1} 

i39{ 

«{ 

3i>ii6 

"3.»9a 

90,874 

105,750 

5,498 

546 
1,719 

86,014 
=£3,400,660 

1,269,216 
=£60,768,640 

848,514 
-£18,940,660 

614,105 
-£20,664,200 

122,728 
i,39a>4o8 

Crediir^ 

National    

Foreign 

439.933 

Industrial — 

National    

Foreign... 

«ai,574 

186 

9 

375 

570 

SShO^z 

7,763 

2,216,848 
=£88,678,920 

i»57^,643 
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Tabu  XI.— <3iiiiiiero«  </  Ra^.    Tc$al  Vmhte  of  ImpmU  mid  EapoirU  is 
\96A^ormmrmD0i»of  Bttwrmpr^riomsUih^  Umm    (p.  219). 


Imports 
in  1,000  Lire. 

Exports 
in  1.000  lira. 

Ancient  proyinoefl •• ^ 

Lombardj «»• .......> 

260323 
85,995 
78,882 
26,227 
79,195 
18,000 
26,667 
88,299 

175,850 
126449 
86,116 
5M" 
44*544 
14,500 
18,605 
44.659 

Kaples «.     .„ ^...„.  ^^^ 

Sicily ^........ 

TuBcany 

Fannft „ ^.„ „ 

Modenft     ...tttl.r.... rrT,...»,.T.. ......... 

Umbria,  The  Marches,  Bomagna 

607,588 

88,575 
90,118 
86,553 
27,467 

5<59,934 
18,469 

<Qt84.T 

Pfttrimony  of  St.  Pet-er.. .,........,.„. ...... 

Venice.... 

Trieste,  latria,  Gbrizia 

lUUian  Tyw^ ^ 

21,717 
10,753 

Total „ 

Totab  new  kingdom    ^..«. 

„      Rome,  Yenioe,  ftc 

800,251 

£24^301,520 
7,708,520 

680,720 

£22,797,360 
4*431440 

Total 

82,010,040 

2^.228.800 

Tablb  XLL—Cammeree  of  Itafy. 

LaporU  and  EiporU  to  1861  (p.  21d). 

Imports  into 

Italy, 
in  1.000  lire. 

Exports  from 

Italy, 
in  1.000  Lire. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

England 

167,75* 

175,850 

46,806 

33,5*6 

22,911 

14,03* 
15,050 

62,008 

148,016 

30,147 

56,707 

8,882 

2,109 

20,865 

£ 

6,710,080 

7,034,000 

1,872,240 

1,341,040 

916440 

561,280 

602,000 

£ 
2.480,820 

^^rance 

5,720,640 
1.205,880 

Anstria 

'S^trerland 

2,268,280 

158,280 

84,860 

814,600 

Netherlands 

Belinnm    

Rnsflia 
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Table  XIII.— Cb»i«wfw  of  Great  Britain  with  Italy.  Trade  and  Nan- 
yation  AceounU  of  the  United  Kinydom^  for  the  Tear  endiny  QUt 
December,  1865    (p.  223). 


Italy— 
Sardinia  (indading  the  island) 

TuBcany  ,^ « 

Naples 

SicS;^   

Adriatic  ports  of  Ancona  in  the  1 
Bomagna. j 


Papal  ports  on  the  Meditemknean 

Aostrian  territories   

Yenetia,    Illjria,    Croatia^   andl 
Dalmatia..... , j 


The  Countries  to  which  Greater 
Tallies  were  JSxported,  than  to 
Italy  in  1866,  were— 

Trance 

Holland  

Hanse  Towns 

Tnrkej,  European  and  Asiatic 

Egypt .» 

United  States 

BrazU 


Total  to  foreign  oonntries ....... 

Total  to  British  possessions  ... 


1863. 


£ 

1,114,380 

1,073,669 

1,626,855 

684,418 

403,790 


5,901,1  iz 

26,868 

137,193 

864,736 


8,673,309 
6,824,696 

10,896,092 
6,898,992 
4,406,295 

15,344,392 
3,964,261 


96,723,072 


146,602,342 


1864. 


£ 

1,910,111 
951,153 

i,58+»467 
870,178 

281,587 


5*597,496 

72,589 

139,506 

792,119 


8,187,861 
6,884,937 

18,418,826 
7,503,988 
6,051,680 

16,708,506 
6,249,260 


108,734^636 


160,449,053 


1865. 


£ 

1,529*138 
1,130,762 

1,475,615 
868,440 

372,931 


5,376,886 

12,708 

151*536 

725*789 


9,034,883 
8,111,022 

15,091,373 
7,151,659 
5,985,087 

21,235,790 
5,668,089 


117,639,540 


165,862,402 


Note. — See  Table  IX,  declared  ralue  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  foreign  country  and 
British  possession. 
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I. — Preliminary  Bemarks. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  October  (1865),  the  commercial  world  of 
England  was  disturbed  by  a  remarkable  withdrawal  of  coin  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  causing  a  great  decrease  of  the  loanable  capital^ 
and  necessitating  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  terms  of  discount.  The 
commercial  editor  of  the  "Times/'  writing  on  Saturday  erening, 
7th  October,  said — 

"  The  Bank  of  England  this  morning  made  a  further  adrance  of 
"  I  per  cent,  in  their  rate  of  discount,  the  charge  being  now  7  per 
"  cent.  The  rise  during  the  week  has  therefore  been  2  J  per  cent.,  a 
"  movement  unprecedented  in  so  short  a  space.       •  •  • 

"  At  no  former  period,  except  during  panics  or  runs  from  political  or 
^  commercial  disasters,  has  it  ever  been  found  requisite  to  advance 
"  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  face  of  a  prolonged  favourable  condition 
"  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Eor  four  months  there  has  almost  unin- 
"  terruptedly  been  a  favourable  balance  week  by  week  in  the  operations 
"  of  the  buUiofl  market,  as  regards  exports  and  imports,  and  during 
"  that  time  the  home  community  have  absorbed  not  only  the  surplus 
"  thus  left,  but  about  3,000,000/.  from  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  an  extra 
*'  one  or  two  millions  in  notes.  As  the  amount  of  currency  used  for 
"  internal  purposes  rarely  experiences  any  great  or  permanent  fluctu- 
**  ation,  the  Bank  directors  were  entitled  to  assume  week  by  week, 
^  as  the  absorption  became  more  remarkable,  that  a  turn  must  be 
"  rapidly  witnessed,  and  that  the  market  would  then  be  oversupplied 
^  with  the  amounts  that  had  been  so  strangely  removed  from  it* 
''  But  there  was  a  point  below  which,  whatever  might  be  their  con- 
''  fidence  as  to  the  supply  of  money  actually  available  in  the  country, 
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"  they  could  not  allow  their  reserve  of  notes  to  fall,  and  that  point 
^  having  been  reached  ten  days  ago,  the  present  measures  commenced. 
<<  And  here,  again,  nothing  but  abnormal  results  were  witnessed. 
"  "With  a  rise  of  half  per  cent.,  the  demand  still  increased,  and  an 
**  additional  movement  of  i  per  cent,  seemed  to  have  no  restrictive 

«€tffect." 

The  commercial  press  were  in  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  demand  for  money.  The  "  Times  '*  of  the  morning  of 
7th  October,  had  allowed  that  "  the  question  is  still  unflolved  as  to 
"  the  causes  that  can  have  led  to  that  excessive  absorption  of  gold 
"  and  notes  by  the  public  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  unfavoup- 
"  **  able  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  existing  pressure  is 
"  solely  due.  In  addition  to  the  influences  of  active  employment 
''  and  high  wages,  it  is  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  partial  drain 
^  for  Ireland,  but  the  last  published  returns  showed  that  the  coin 
*'  held  by  the  banks  in  that  country  was  only  i68,oooZ.  in  excess  of 
"  the  total  at  this  time  last  year." 

In  **Traver'8  Circular"  it  was  remarked  tliat  "a  further  half  million 
"  sterling  has  been  taken  from  the  Bank  by  the  public  during  the 
''past  week,  yet  no  additional  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
^  account  for  this  singular  drain.  Not  only  must  the  amounts  with- 
'^  drawn  in  August  and  September,  in  connection  with  election  and 
''  harvest  pajrments,  have  been  returned  long  ago  to  their  natural 
^  channels,  but  the  sums  withdrawn  for  autumn  pleasure  traffic  muat 
**  now  also  be  finding  their  way  back  to  the  banks.  The  absorption, 
"  therefore,  becomes  every  day  more  inexplicable." 

By  other  pi^rs  or  their  correspondents  the  absorption  of  money 
was  attributed  variously  to  the  large  American  purchases  on  credit, 
to  extensive  speculations  in  cotton  at  Liverpool,  to  the  sinking  of 
capital  in  joint  stock  enterprises,  or  to  the  Penian  conspiracy. 

The  remarks  of  the  ''Economist,"  though  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  pressure,  appear  to  be  substantially  correct.  In  the 
issue  of  14ith  October,  the  editor  said, ''  The  present  rise  in  the  value 
''  of  money  is  owing  to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  three  causes. 
''  There  is  a  sort  of  tide  in  the  cash  transactions  of  the  countiy  which 
''  periodically  empties  and  periodically  fills  the  Bank  tilL  At  the  dose 
«  of  every  quarter  there  is  a  strong  outgoing  current.  The  non* 
"  banking  classes  then  get  their  money.  Salaries  are  paid,  wages  aie 
''  paid,  small  dividends  are  paid ;  each  of  these  transactions  is  very 
".minute,  but  their  aggregate  mass  is  very  large.  *  •  •  little 
''  people  are  paid  in  actual  cash ;  they  take  so  much  from  the  B^ik 
^  tilL  •  *  *  Speaking  generally,  the  middle  of  each  quarter  is 
''marked  by  an  incoming  current  towards  the  Bank,  and  the  dose 
"  of  every  quarter  by  an  outgoing  current  from  the  Bank." 

The  periodical  qiiarterly  outflow  of  money  from  the  Bank  wa» 
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then,  according  to  the  ^  Economist,"  tbe  chief  cause  of  the  pressnre, 
aggravated,  as  it  goes  on  to  explain  in  this  particular  case,  by  two 
nusor  causes,  tbe  demand  for  coin  for  Ireland,  and  the  creation  of 
bills  bj  large  cotton  speculations.  A  few  weeks  later  the  '^  Econo- 
*'  mist "  pointed  out  an  unusual  increase  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  country,  revealed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  as  the 
ehief  aggravating  cause. 

It  was,  however,  a  correspondent  whose  letter,  signed  G.  F.,  was 
inserted  in  the  '^  Economist  *'  of  21st  October,  who  most  correctly, 
as  I  think,  attributed  the  pressure  to  an  annual  tide  in  the  movement 
of  money. 

"  Why,"  he  says,  "  was  the  pressure  in  October^  1847,  in  October, 
**  1857,  in  October  last  year,  in  October  this  year,  and  more  or  less  in 
**  October  every  year  P  It  is  because  there  is  an  anntud  tide  in  the 
''  oash  transactions  of  this  country,  and  I  bdieve  of  all  countries. 
*^  The  currency  generally,  including  bank  notes  of  aU  our  banks,  gold 
''  coin,  and  silver  coin,  expands  from  July  to  the  end  of  October  or 
**  begmning  oi  November ;  it  contracts  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
'^  ber  to  the  end  of  March,  and  is  on  the  whole  statumary  in  April, 
^'  May,  and  June.        •  •  •        guch  is  the  annual  tide, 

<<  masked  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the  quarterly  tides. 
**         •  •  •         I  believe  that  observations  in  the  direc- 

"  tion  I  have  indicated  would  be  found  to  confirm  the  law  of  annual 
^'  tides  arising  bom  agricultural  as  distinguished  from  manufiicturing 
''  causes  ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  a  periodical  source  of  disturb- 
**  ance  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  of  greater  force  and  im- 
*'  portance  than  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged." 

In  these  able  remarks  I  thoroughly  concur,  and  I  think  it  there- 
fore a  work  of  interest  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  such 
analyses  of  the  periodical  fluctuations  as  Q.  F.  suggests.  It  is  the 
more  needful  because  O.  F.  is  not  aware  of  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  October  drain,  and  even  the  ''  Economist  "is  so  far  from  being 
quite  accurately  informed  concerning  these  fluctuations  that  it  con- 
siders the  most  serious  demand  for  coin  to  occur  in  December.* 

What  I  have  to  point  out  is,  that  in  the  beginning  of  October 
there  are  several  concurring  tendencies  towards  a  drain  of  currency 
which  render  this  by  fiir  the  most  critical  period  of  the  whole  year. 
In  September,  1862,  I  pointed  out  this  tendency  to  an  autumnal 
disturbanee  in  the  money  market.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Assodation  in  1862, 1  said : — 

.  ^*  Some,  perhaps,  would  attribute  the  sudden  changes  in  the  rate 
''  of  discount,  bankruptcies,  and  consols,  to  the  occurrence  of  panics 
"  during  the  months  of  October  and  November.    It  would  be  more 

•  "  EoonoxDlse,"  2nd  December,  1865,  voL  zxiii,  p.  14S6. 
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"  correct,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  a  periodic  tendency  to  com- 
*^  mercial  distress  and  difficulty  during  these  months,  of  which  all 
'^  concerned  should  be  aware.  It  is  when  great  irregular  fluctuations 
"  aggravate  this  distress,  as  in  the  years  1836, 1839, 1847, 1857,  that 
"  disastrous  breaches  of  commercial  credit  occur." 

In  two  of  the  three  suceeding  years,  namely  1863  and  1865,  this 
autumnal  pressure  has  been  strikingly  manifested,  and  these  occur- 
rences, considered  in  connection  with  the  fieu^t  that  since  1825  all 
the  severest  pressures  have  either  commenced  or  culminated  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  are  sufficient  primd  faeie  evidence  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  these  months  worthy  of  the  deliberate 
attention  of  commercial  men. 

I  have  lately  found,  however,  that  so  long  ago  as  December,  1867, 
this  autumnal  pressure  was  distinctly  described  by  Mr.  William 
Langton  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  After  noticing  the 
fluctuation  caused  by  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  he  makes  the 
following  very  able  and  true  remarks  :* — "  This  short  and  superficial 
«  wave  is  accompanied  by  another,  not  so  easily  detected  (because 
'^  sometimes  absorbed  in  a  larger  movement),  and  more  difficult 
''  to  account  for.  It  has  an  annual  increment  and  collapse,  and  is 
''  doubtless  connected  with  the  action  of  the  seasons  upon  trade. 
^'  In  the  midst  of  other  disturbances  this  wave  may  be  traced  in  the 
"  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
*'  the  almost  invariable  lull  in  the  second  quarter  of  each  year,  the 
"  third  quarter  being  generally  marked  by  rapid  increase  in  the 
"  demand  for  accommodation  at  the  Bank.  The  culminating  point  of 
"  the  movement,  originating  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  appears 
''  to  be  a  moment  fovourable  to  the  bursting  of  those  periodical 
^'  storms,  in  which  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  find 
"  their  crisis." 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  autumnal  pressure 
of  1865,  was  little  more  than  an  unusually  distinct  exhibition  of  this 
curious  tendency  to  a  drain  of  currency  and  capital  in  the  autumn, 
and  especially  in  the  month  of  October.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  divide 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  among  four  points : — 

1.  To  analyse  somewhat  closely  the  nature  of  this  tendency 
as  shown  in  average  tables  of  the  circulation  and  the  Bank  accounts. 

2.  To  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  its  cause. 

3.  To  examine  how  far,  and  from  what  unusual  causes  the 
pressure  of  1865  exceeded  the  average  autumnal  pressure. 

4.  To  consider  whether  the  action  of  the  Bank  during  these  distur- 
bances is  faulty,  and  whether  any  legislative  change  could  truly 
alleviate  the  evil. 

*  Observations  on  a  table  sbowing  tbe  balance  of  account  between  the  mercan* 
tile  pnblic  and  the  Bank  of  England.    Bead  December  80th,  1857. 
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II. — On  the  Average  Muetuations  of  the  Currency^  and  the  Bank 
Accounts  within  the  Year, 

The  nature*  and  extent  of  the  autumnal  pressure  is  first  of  all 
clearly  seen  in  tables  of  the  average  fluctuations  of  the  Bank  accounts 
from  week  to  week,  which  I  prepared  for  the  British  Association  ip 
1862,  and  which  are  printed  and  explained  in  the  appendix.  (Sec 
Table  I.) 

The  fact  which  first  strikes  us  in  these  tables  is  the  great  quarterly 
variation  in  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  Bank  accounts,  chiefly 
caused  by  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  Coincident  with  this 
payment,  we  observe  a  sudden  increase  in  the  note  circulation,  and  in 
the  private  deposits,  a  considerable  decrease  of  private  securities  or 
bills,  a  slight  decrease  of  the  bullion,  accompanied  by  a  larger,  but 
otherwise  similar  variation  of  the  loanable  capital. 

The  amounts  of  these  variations  are  approximately  as  follows : — 

ICliif. 

Goremment  deposita,  decrease  4,26 

PriTftte  securitiee,             „ 1,91 

Bullion  and  coin,              „  m ,62 

Loanable  capital,              „  1,91 

Kotes in  circulation,  increase  i>40 

Private  deposits,  „         i>55 

It  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  tables  evidence  of  a  monthly  variation, 
due  to  the  settling  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  month.      ^ 

The  annual  tide  in  the  accounts,  however,  is  far  more  interesting 
than  these  artificial  quarterly  and  monthly  variations.  It  is  ascer- 
tained in  a  manner  very  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  sufficient  for  our 
purposes,  by  first  determining  the  average  variations  within  the 
quarter,  and  then  subtracting  these  variations  from  the  general 
variations  in  Table  I. 

Thus  Table  III  gives  the  variation  within  the  year,  of  the  five 
principal  elements  of  the  Bank  accounts,  after  elimination  of 
the  quarterly  disturbance.  We  observe  that  the  note  circulation  is 
at  a  minimum  in  Janxuury  and  Eebruary;  that  it  rises  gradually  to  a 
maximum  in  the  third  quarter,  and  then  rapidly  decreases  during 
November  and  December.  The  private  securities  and  private  deposits 
exhibit  great  and  opposite  changes  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters;  the  securities  rise  to  a  remarkable  maximum,  and  the 
deposits  &11  to  a  very  low  minimum  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  bullion  and  loanable  capital  undergo  a  curious  double  oscil- 
lation during  the  year,  both  rising  to  a  maximum  in  the  first  quarter, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  double  oscillation,  but  it  does  not  directly  bear  upon  our 
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present  subject.  The  important  fact  for  us  is,  that  both  the  bullion 
and  capital  undergo  a  continuous  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth. 

"We  may  sum  up  these  variations  so  far  as  they  regard  our 
present  purpose,  by  saying  that  the  Bank  experiences  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  October,  an  unusual 
demand  for  money.  Both  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  and  the 
presentation  of  bills  for  discount,  the  public  try  to  get  what  they  can 
from  the  Bank. 

These  accounts  do  not,  howeyef,  reveal  the  most  singular  fact 
concerning  the  autumnal  pressure.  The  movements  of  coin  undergo 
curious  fluctuations  throughout  the  year,  and  reach  a  most  remark- 
able crisis  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  volumes  of  the  "Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  Board  of 
"  Trade  "  contain  certain  tables  of  the  movement  of  coin  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed.  From  these  tables 
I  deduce  the  following  remarkable  statements  :— 

Average  AnumnS  (1855-62)  of  Gold  Coin  smU  So  ike  Bramkes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  during  each  Month  pf  the  Year, 


January    293,000 

February 50,000 

March  8a,ooo 

April X  19,000 

May x66,ooo 

June 140,000 


£ 

July 174,000 

August «....^. 219,000 

September    209,000 

October    463,000 

November     263,000 

December *  2 14,000 


It  is  seen,  that  far  more  gold  is  sent  during  October  than  during 
any  other  month,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  during  either  of 
the  preceding  harvest  months. 

Average  Excess  (1855-62)  of  Poj^menu  of  British  Ooim  a$  the  Bank  of 
England  over  Receipts, 

£ 

January  (dividend) 163,000 

February  (excew  of  receipts) 307,000 

March 1 1 1,000 

April  (dividend) 808,000 

May ^...„ ^ 363,000 

June  (excess  of  receipts) „ „ 74^000 

July  (dividend) „ 763,000 

August .^.. 529,000 

September ..« «..„ » «.♦.,....      704,000 

October  (dividend)   1,509,000 

November  258,000 

December  123,000 
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We  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  the  payments  of  coin  are  far 
larger  in  the  first  month  of  each  quarter  than  in  either  of  the 
succeeding  months— on  an  average  about  four  times  as  large.  But 
we  cannot  fiiil  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  excess  of  payments 
of  coin  oyer  receipts  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  October  as  in  any 
other  month. 

The  result  is  very  remarkable,  too,  when  we  take  the  aggregate 
excess  of  payments  oyer  receipts  in  each  quarter,  or  pioe  verwd^  as 
foUows  :— 

£ 

ilrst  quarter,  Janoary-Harch. 83,000  Beoeipts 

Second    „       April-June    1,097,000  Faytnents 

Third      „       Julj-September    1,996,000  „ 

Fourth    „       Ootober-Beoember  1,890,000         „ 

I  may  add,  that  these  fluctuations  do  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
any  very  great  or  all-ext«nsive  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  trade. 
For  on  carefully  examining  Mr.  Kewmarch's  well  known  statistics 
of  bills  created  in  the  years  1830-53,  I  find  no  great  difierence 
between  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.    The  average  aggregate 

amounts  of  biUs  of  all  sizes  drawn  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

First  quarter  64,050,000 

oeooncL    „       .••••*t..»M**.**t*tMt*(.t*M«MM..M*««..    oi,£50yOoo 

Third      „ .^ ,..    65,690,000 

Fourth    „       ...^ M................ 61,960,000 

The  variation  is  greatest  in  the  large  bills,  but  the  extreme 
variation  of  the  aggregate  is  only  to  the  extent  of  about  6  per  cent. 
It  is  curious  that  we  meet  here  again  the  double  oscillation  shown  in 
the  bullion  and  reserve  of  loanable  capital. 

UL^On  the  Cause  of  ths  Juiumnal  Frsssnrs. 

It  being  now  su£Sciently  obvious  how  extensive  is  the  autumnal 
disturbance  of  the  money  market,  and  especially  how  singular  is  the 
periodical  crisis  in  October,  I  come  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance?  This  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
influence  of  the  seasons  upon  trade  and  industry,  but  the  difficult 
point  is — ^Why  does  the  dndn  flail  so  peculiarly  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  October  P 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  there  must  be  an  excess  of  coin  in 
circulation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  In  agriculture,  in  the 
building  and  out-door  trades  generally,  and  in  pleasure-seeking  and 
travelling,  there  is  an  excess  of  wages  and  payments  dispersed  in 
the  summer,  and  especially  in  the  three  months,  July,  August  and 
September.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  and  others  must  then 
receive  wages  in  coin  upon  which  they  will  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves partially  or  wholly  until  next  spring. 
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Afl  they  are  not  a  class  of  persons  wlio  make  any  appreciable 
use  of  banks,  even  of  savings'  banks,  they  must  actually  hold  a 
certain  amount.of  coin  by  them  in  a  temporary  hoard. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  variation  is  more 
important  in  the  metallic  circulation  than  in  that  of  notes,  of  which 
few  would  in  England  be  held  by  the  working  classes. 

But  then,  why  do  we  not  find  the  drain  most  excessive  during 
the  months  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  industry 
is  most  active?  Why  does  the  drain  fall  with  most  intensity 
into  October  ?  I  cannot  give  an  explanation  with  any  confidence, 
and  would  rather  look  for  it  from  members  of  the  Society  better 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  bauking.  But  it  seems  to  me  likely 
that  the  drain  first  falls  upon  private  firms  and  country  banks, 
whose  reserves  in  consequence  run  down.  Advantage  is  then  taken 
of  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  October  to  replenish  the  banking 
reserves  of  notes  and  coin.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  from  Table  I, 
that  in  October  the  dividends  are  withdrawn  rather  than  placed  in 
deposit,  as  usual  at  the  other  dividend  payments. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  tendency  every  autumn  to 
use  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  bank  of  support,  and  of  last  resort. 
While  the  newspapers  are  arguing  in  October  that  the  harvest  is 
done,  and  pleasure  traffic  over,  and  therefore  the  coin  should  be 
flowing  back,  the  coin  is  really  dispersed  among  the  non-banking 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  drain  having  previously  fallen  on  the 
smaller  banks  is  only  just  reaching  the  Bank  of  England.  ''  What 
"  is  seen  and  what  is  not  seen  "  should  always  be  discriminated  in 
these  matters.  We  do  not  see  the  movements  of  coin  until  the 
drain  suddenly  falls  upon  the  Bank  in  the  first  weeks  of  October 
with  unexpected  and  alarming  severity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  variation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
circulation  with  that  of  the  country  and  joint  stock  banks,  or  with 
that  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  note  currencies.  I  have  calculated  the 
average  variation  from  week  to  week  of  the  English  country  note 
circulation  for  the  series  of  years  1845-62,  and  have  shown  it  in 
Table  V. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  circulation  at  the 
commencement  of  each  quarter,  but  in  April  and  October  the 
increase  is  much  greater  and  more  lasting  than  in  the  other  quarters. 
The  currency  j&dls  to  its  lowest  in  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  then  rises  rapidly  to  the  highest  point  of  the  year  in  the 
end  of  October,  whence  it  falls  continuously  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
These  variations  do  not  agree  well  with  Mr.  Gilbart's  "  Laws  of  the 
"  Currency,"  deduced  from  an  observation  of  monthly  returns  for 
ten  years.* 

•  Statistical  Journal,  vol,  xvii,  p.  295  (December,  185i). 
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His  description,  bowever,  of  the  changes  in  the  Scotch  currency 
is  ?ery  accurate.*  "  In  Scotland  the  lowest  point  of  the  circulation 
''  is  in  March,  and  the  highest  in  November.  The  advance,  however, 
"  between  these  two  points  is  not  uniform ;  for  the  highest  of  the 
**  intervening  months  is  May,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  reaction ; 
''  but  it  increases  again  until  November  and  falls  off  in  December. 
'^  The  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  May  and  November  is,  that 
'*  these  are  the  seasons  of  making  payments.  The  interest  due  on 
''  mortgages  is  then  settled,  annuities  are  then  paid,  the  country 
''  people  usually  take  the  interest  on  their  deposit  receipts,  and  the 
"  servants  receive  their  wages.  There  are  frequently  large  sums 
"  transferred  by  way  of  mortgage." 

The  variation  of  the  Irish  note  circulation  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  Mr.  Gilbart's  remarks.  The  notes  of  SI.  and  upwards 
vary  like  the  English  country  issues.  The  smaller  note  circulation 
falls  to  a  low  point  in  July  and  August,  then  rises  rapidly  until 
November,  owing  to  the  purchase  of  harvest  produce.  It  remains 
high  until  March,  when  it  begins  to  fall  gradually  till  July. 

A  complete  explanation  of  all  these  variations,  pointing  out  how 
much  is  due  to  each  particular  cause,  could  only  be  founded  on  a 
wide  basis  of  statistics,  which  do  not  exist.  Much  might,  indeed,  be 
done  by  minute  inquiries  into  the  customary  payments  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  such  an 
inquiry  I  am  not  at  pr^ent  able  to  undertake.  I  must  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  the  precise  character  and  amount  of  the 
fluctuations  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  degree  of 
disturbance  they  will  usually  occasion  in  the  money  market. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  October  drain  is  due,  like  many  economical 
disturbances,  to  a  concurrence  of  causes.  The  dispersion  of  money 
in  wages  during  the  summer,  and  the  absorption  of  money  and 
capital  in  buying  up  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  occasion  a  general 
autumnal  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  banks,  causing  the  private 
deposits,  the  bullion,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  to  fall.  Then  the 
general  quarterly  payments  of  rent,  bills,  and  especially  the  dividends 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  cause  a  sudden  extra  run  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Bank,  quite  sufficient  in  certain  states  of  the  money 
market  to  engender  a  panic,  unless  its  normal  and  temporary  nature 
be  well  understood. 

IV. — Special  Hxaminaiion  of  the  Pressure  of  1865, 

I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  drain  of  bullion  in  the  autumn  of 
1865,  with  that  normal  drain  shown  in  the  average  tables  of  the 
Bank  accounts.  The  following  statement  gives  the  comparison  in 
detail : — 

•  StatUiical  Journal^  vol.  xvii,  pp.  297,  29$  (December,  1854). 
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NotMinCirenlatknL 

Bullion  in 
luue  Department. 

Beierre  of  Loanable 
Capital  (Notea). 

{)•*•. 

Arenge 

Average 

ATerage 

of 

1866. 

of 

1866. 

of 

1866. 

184M1. 

1816-61. 

1846-61. 

June  7 

19,88 

21,16 

14*35 

14,89 

8,65 

8.88 

.,    w 

19,63 

20,73 

^4-y!i^ 

16,09 

9,12 

9,01 

ff     ZX  •••••■«• 

*9»5* 

20,71 

14,80 

16,86 

9,45 

9,29 

„  ss  — 

19,81 

21,12 

>4»99 

16,42 

9,35 

8,96 

July    6  

20,20 

22,22 

i4»85 

15,12 

8,82 

7,56 

»  u 

20,82 

22,89 

14,67 

14,56 

8,02 

6,82 

n     *^  • 

21,00 

22,24. 

«4»55 

14,15 

7,7a 

6,56 

.,    26  

20,80 

22,07 

14,49 

13,60 

7,85 

6,18 

Atig.    2 

20,8  X 

22,64 

X4»37 

18,60 

7,73 

6,61 

»      9 

ao,57 

22,08 

Hi33 

13,35 

7,93 

6,97 

»    16 

20,46 

21,97 

14,38 

13,24 

8,09 

5,92 

„    28  

20,24 

21,78 

H»35 

18,27 

8,29 

6,14 

„    80 

20,19 

21,60 

X4.35 

18,67 

8,34 

6,62 

Sept.    6  . 

20,10 

21,70 

I4i29 

13,42 

8,36 

6,87 

II      Ao  ••••••I* 

19.77 

21,89 

14,33 

13,80 

8,73 

6,66 

»    20 

19,70 

21,82 

14136 

18,84 

8,83 

6,67 

„    27  

X9,8<5 

21,50 

'4,33 

18,18 

8,64 

6,28 

QOm            •     fM«M«» 

»o>4i 

22,78 

X4.«4 

12,44 

7,90 

436 

„    U  . — 

20,47 

22,82 

13,91 

11,96 

7,61 

4,29 

11     18  •.•1.... 

21,06 

22,81 

13,69 

12,00 

6,81 

4,34 

»    «6" 

20,90 

21,82 

13,60 

12,41 

6,88 

6,24 

Not.    X 

20,97 

21,86 

13,57 

12,51 

6,78 

6,81 

„     8 

20,64 

21,47 

X3,55 

12,57 

7,08 

5,76 

.  H    16  

ao,3i 

21,16 

13,55 

12,86 

7A^ 

6,86 

»    22  

20,04 

20,68 

13,68 

13,67 

7,81 

7.74 

..    29  

19,89 

20,72 

13,8a 

13,84 

8,11 

7,77 

The  feireBt  mode  of  bringing  the  matter  into  a  narrower  compaa* 
will  be  to  take  the  extreme  higbeet  and  lowest  points. 


*~5R^ii'-* 

MOlioni. 

1865. 

MIDioni. 

KotM  in  CwreulaH<m-^ 
Bentembay  20  ■.■^.  ..  .. 

19,70 
21,06 

£ 
21,82 
22,78 

O^UAm  18 M..... 

October  4 

Difference  

DifTerenoo 

1,86 

1,41 

June  28 

June  28  

14,99 
13,55 

15,42 

WnvflTTihAr  ft    

October  11   

11,96 

Difference  

J)iffereiiod  

1,44 

3,46 

Jnne  21 

Meterve  of  J^oie& — 
June  21         •  .. 

9,46 
6,78 

9,29 

NoTembep  1    

October  11    

4;29 

Difference    

Difference    

2,67 

5,00 
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If  we  restriet  our  yiew  more  particularly  to  the  October  drain,  by 
comparing  the  extreme  points  of  September  and  October,  the  change 
of  the  circulation  remains  as  already  shown,  and  the  drain  of  gold 
and  capital  is  as  under : — 


ATonn  of  Tean, 

MiUioni. 

1866. 

Millioiu. 

SeDtember  20 

£ 
14,86 
13,60 

Setttembfir  6 

18,42 
lli96 

October  25  ..„ ,.«...«#«. 

October  11    

Difi^rence  ...t.*...... 

Pifierenoe 

.76 

1.46 

September  20  

September  20...,  .,...•»•... 

M3 
7,61 

6,67 

October  11 

October  11   

4.29 

Difference  ». 

DifTer^Boa  

1,22 

2,88 

Howerer  we  riew  it,  the  drain  of  1800  was  considerably  beyond 
and  in  fact  about  double  what  is  shown  as  the  normal  change  in  my 
ayerage  tables. 

This  excess  may  arise  either  from  (1)  exceptional  circumstances 
affecting  the  trade  of  1865,  or  (2)  the  general  and  gradual  develop- 
ment of  our  industry. 

I  shall  not  delay  much  over  the  special  disturbing  circumstances 
of  1865.  Many  of  them  were  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
paper.  The  considerable  degree  of  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  which  has  existed  during  the  winter,  shows,  however,  that 
excessive  investments  in  joint  stock  and  other  enterprises  have 
diminished  the  ready  capital  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  late 
unusual  abundance  and  cheapness  of  com.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
during  last  year,  and  one  or  two  previous  years,  buildings  of  all  sorts 
have  been  erected  in  great  numbers  in  most  of  our  towns.  Great 
sums  of  money  must  have  been  dispersed  in  wages  during  the  pro- 
gress of  these  works,  and  especially  during  the  summer. 

Secondly,  the  ordinary  export  trade  of  the  country  expanded  very 
rapidly  during  the  year,  as  noticed  by  the  **  Economist."  Not  only 
do  these  exports  represent  so  much  money  dispersed  in  wages  over 
the  country,  but  being  sold  to  a  great  extent  on  credit,  they  cause  a 
temporary  abstraction  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

What  I  have  chiefly  to  remark,  however,  is,  that  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  onr  system  of  trade  and  industry,  our  money  market  is 
necessarily  becoming  more  and  more  delicate.  We  must  look  this 
fact  boldly  in  the  ftwe.  We  must  not  needlessly  complain  of  what 
is  to  a  great  extent  an  inevitable  result  of  our  progress,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  must  we  omit  any  efforts  to  apply  a  remedy  so  flur 
as  this  is  possible. 
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The  following  figures  will  aid  in  showing  what  I  mean : — 


Bullion  in  the 
Se^emS«r. 

Notet 

in 

Cirenlation. 

Total 
Exports  of 

Computed 

RoUValne  of  Total 

Import*  of  rear. 

1844 

'54 

•64 

Mini. 

£ 
14,85 
12,68 
12,22 

Mini. 

£ 
20,17 
19,62 
21,36 

Mini. 

£ 

59,00 
116,00 
213,00 

Mini. 
£ 

152,00 
275,00 

Whether  we  consider  these  numbers,  or  whether  we  look  to  the 
increasing  perfection  of  our  system  of  credit,  clearing,  and  banking 
generally,  which,  as  shown  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  enables  coin  to  be 
almost  dispensed  with  in  large  transactions,  we  see  that  we  are 
carrying  on  a  vaster  and  vaster  system  of  trade  upon  a  nearly 
stationary  reserve  of  currency.  Our  trade  goes  upon  a  method 
resembling  that  of  barter,  except  that  the  values  exchanged  or 
written  off  against  each  other  are  aJl  determined  and  expressed  in  gold. 
Now  it  is  the  aggregate  of  coin  and  gold  in  circulation  or  reserve, 
in  short  the  supply  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
which  determines  the  range  of  prices,  and  which  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  used  to  make  the  payments  either  in  an  internal  or  foreign 
drain. 

Admirably  has  M.  Laveleye  said,  in  a  passage  of  the  ^'  Bevue  des 
"  Deux  Mondes,"  quoted  by  the  "  Economist,"  in  its  "  Annual 
''Eeviewof  1864:"— 

^*  All  countries  which  carry  on  gigantic  transactions  with  small 
"  reserves  of  gold  and  silver,  and  which  have  a  vast  movement  of 
''  importations  and  exportations,  must  be  exposed  to  these  economical 
"  perturbations.     •  *  *  ♦        The  more  a  country 

''  expels  the  precious  metals  from  the  channels  of  circulation,  and 
"  replaces  them  by  instruments  of  credit,  bank  notes,  cheques, 
"  warrants,  deposits,  clearing-houses,  &c.,  and  the  more  at  the  same 
'^  time  it  develops  its  relations  with  foreign  countries,  the  more  it 
"  will  be  exposed  to  the  periodical  return  of  financial  perturbations, 
''  because  more  easily  an  uniEavourable  balance  of  trade  and  payments 
''  will  disturb  all  the  mechanism  of  exchanges,  and  will  require  from 
*'  the  managers  of  credit  institutions  redoubled  circumspection^  pru- 
"  dence,  and  ability." 

Now  this  is  just  as  true  of  internal  as  of  foreign  drains  of  gold. 
The  larger  our  system  of  trade  is,  the  larger  the  excess  of  wages 
dispersed  at  some  periods  of  the  year.  When  our  reserve  of  coin  is 
stationary,  the  greater  apparently  the  inconvenience  and  alarm 
excited. 

Even  without  taking  into  account  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
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unbounded  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  seems  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  autumnal  drain  has  of  late  manifested  itself  with  far  moro 
than  the  normal  severity  of  the  years  1845-61. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  moving  onwards,  and  rapid 
progress  such  as  ours,  however  desirable  in  itself,  must  beget  some 
difficulties. 

v.— 0«  ihe  Action  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  question,  whether  the  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England  as  at  present  constituted  is  beneficial  to  trade  dur- 
ing these  frequently  recurring  pressures. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  influence 
in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  have  a  strong  desire  to  unsettle 
our  monetary  eystem  again.  They  spare  no  pains  in  urging  upon  us 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  and  while 
some  go  so  far  as  to  propose  an  inconvertible  currency,  the  others 
advise  a  return  to  a  free  issue  of  notes,  the  convertibility  of  which 
hall  be  dependent  on  the  credit  and  discretion  of  the  issuing  banks, 
according  to  the  system  which  used  to  prevail  in  Scotland,  for 
instance. 

It  is  the  latter  scheme  alone  that  I  need  consider  here. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  some  at  least  apparent  harshness  in 
the  action  of  the  Bank  during  the  temporary  fluctuations  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  But  after  considerable  reflection  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  this  harshness  is  not  necessarily  inflicted  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Bank  Act,  or  rather  I  should  say  that  what 
harshness  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  Act  is  legitimate  and 
ultimately  beneficial  to  trade. 

As  regards  a  foreign  drain  of  bullion,  I  may  first  remark,  Lord 
Overstone  and  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
an  impregnable  position.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  nothing 
more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  economy  and  trade, 
than  that  a  foreign  drain  should  at  once  cause  a  reduction  in  the 
currency,  and  thus  tend  to  restore  the  exchanges  to  equilibrium  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  a  system  of  unrestricted  issues  the  drain 
will  for  a  time  probably  act  upon  the  bankers'  metallic  reserves 
without  leading  them  at  once  to  reduce  their  advances  of  notes.  The 
revulsion  thus  deferred  only  becomes  ultimately  more  severe  and 
hazardous. 

It  is,  however,  an  internal  drain  which  we  have  now  to  consider, 
and  in  this  the  primd  facie  inconvenience  of  a  restricted  paper 
currency  is  manifested.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  able  advocate  of  the 
Scotch  system,  in  his  ''  Practical  Contrast  of  English  Banking  and 
'*  British  Free  Banking,*'  puts  this  clearly  enough. 

In  our  present  system,  he  says : — 
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''The  natural  demand  at  rent-terms  and  other  seasons  for 
''  increased  circulation,  has  the  same  deranging  and  distressing  effect 
*'  upon  the  money  market  as  an  export  of  bullion,  and  the  people  of 
«  ^igland  are  excluded  from  a  privilege  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
''  land  have  found  to  be  both  safe  and  most  profitable  and  oon« 
"  venient." 

In  contrast  to  this,  he  adds : — 

''  The  circulation  has  increased  in  Scotland  at  certain  seasons,  to 
''the  amount  of  lo  or  15  per  cent.,  but  this  natural  periodical 
"  demand  was  met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  Scotch  i/.  note  circulation 
"  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  disturbance  of  the  money  market^ 
^  and  a  similar  circulation,  with  its  corresponding  advantages,  should 
"  of  course  be  allowed  to  England.'* 

These  remarks  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  autumnal  pressures 
we  have  been  considering.  Had  we  an  unrestricted  note  circulation, 
the  three  millions  and  a  half  of  additional  currency  required  might 
have  been  furnished  by  a  proper  number  of  bits  of  paper.  Bankers 
and  the  Bank  of  England  would  readily  have  issued  these  notes  in 
discount  or  payments  of  deposits  and  dividends.  No  one,  perhaps, 
would  have  known  until  the  proper  blue  book  appeared  long 
afterwards,  how  great  an  excess  was  issued,  and  the  money  market 
might  have  proceeded  without  apparent  disturbance. 

The  question  here  becomes  twofold  :-^ 

1.  How  far  is  such  an  absenoe  of  apparent  disturbance  desirable  P 

2.  How  far  may  it  be  attained  tinder  the  present  system  P 
The  answers  I  take  it,  are  as  follows  :««- 

1.  Bo  fkr  as  a  demand  is  a  purely  temporary  demand  for  internal 
circulation,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  bo  furnished  by  an  extended 
issue  of  notes  or  gold  from  the  Bank  reserves.  This  excess  of 
currency  will  naturally  return  of  itself  as  the  seasons  go  round. 

2.  So  far  as  a  demand  for  gold  or  notes  is  known  to  be  of  this 
temporary  character,  it  may  even  now  be  properly  supplied  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  without  exciting  pressure  on  the 
money  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  a  drain  is  not  certainly  known  to  be 
of  a  temporary  and  periodic  nature,  bankers  are  bound  to  raise  the 
terms  of  advances  and  restrict  their  amounts.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  bankers  would  be  bound  in  prudence  to  reduce  their 
issues,  even  did  the  Bank  Act  not  exist.  I  hold,  in  short,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  and  hanhere  generally  have  jtut  the  eame  legitimate 
latitude  in  vnereaeing  or  diminishing  their  adoaneee  now  as  they  would 
have  under  an  unrestrieted  eystem.  It  is  only  the  illegitimate  expansion 
of  the  note  currency  which  is  put  out  of  their  power. 

If  it  be  clearly  known  that  in  the  first  weeks  of  October  there  is  a 
normal  demand  for  currency  far  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
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jear,  then  I  take  it  to  be  an  expedient  and  necesBary  policy  of  the 
Bank  to  prepare  themBelreB  for  it  somewhat  beforehand,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  to  let  their  reserve  run  down  lower  than  they  would  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  knowing  that  the  excess  of  currency 
issued  will  in  the  natural  course  of  things  return. 

This  is  the  policy  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  even  at 
present.  The  "Times'*  represents  the  Bank  directors  as  feeling 
confidence  that  the  amounts  of  currency  gradually  withdrawn  during 
July,  August,  and  September  would  shortly  return.  But  their  con- 
fidence failed  when  the  sudden  October  pressure  fell  upon  the  Bank. 
Here  was,  I  apprehend,  a  double  error  to  some  extent.  The  news- 
paper press  and  the  mercantile  world  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
that  the  chief  pressure  falls  into  October.  Had  this  been  thoroughly 
known  it  would  have  been  only  prudent  for  the  Bank  directors  to 
strengthen  their  position  somewhat  earlier  than  they  did.  When 
the  expected  run  in  the  beginning  of  October  came  upon  them  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  put  on  so  violent  a  pressnre 
as  a  rise  of  ai  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  discount  in  ten  days. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  to  some  extent  the  periodic 
drain  was  aggravated  by  a  more  chronic  soardty  of  capital  which 
has  been  felt  ever  since.  Still  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  if  the  public  and  the  commercial  press  had  been  thoroughly 
aware  how  peculiar  those  first  few  weeks  of  October  naturally  are, 
far  less  alarm,  pressure,  revulsion  of  prices  and  injury  would  have 
been  excited  last  autumn. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  a  careful  observation  and  comparison  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  these  periodic  pressures.  We  should 
learn  to  discriminate  what  is  usual  and  normal  in  the  changes  of  the 
Bank  accounts,  from  what  is  irregular  or  abnormaL  It  is  a  matter 
of  skill  and  discretion  to  allow  for  the  normal  changes.  It  is  the 
abnormal  changes  which  are  alone  threatening  or  worthy  of  very 
much  attention.  These  changes  arise  from  deficient  or  excessive 
harvests,  from  sudden  changes  of  supply  or  demand  in  any  of  our 
great  staple  articles,  from  periods  of  excessive  investment  or  specula- 
tion, from  wars  and  political  disturbances,  or  other  fortuitous  occur- 
rences which  we  cannot  calculate  upon  and  allow  for.  In  such  mat- 
ters of  high  uncertainty  it  is  desirable  to  trust  as  little  to  discretion 
and  commit  as  much  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  as  possible. 
The  Bank  Act  carries  out  this  principle,  and  relieves  the  directors 
from  a  vast  responsibility  by  making  the  circulation  identical  in 
amount  and  variations  with  a  purely  metallic  currency.  I  must 
maintain  that  under  the  present  system  the  English  currency  is 
governed  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  of  a  metaUic 
currency,  and  not  by  merely  artificial  regulations.    If  the  terms  are 
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undersfcood  aright,  we  have  already  a  natural  and  free  trade  system 
of  currency.  And  I  renture  to  take  this  auspicious  expression,  Eree 
Trade,  from  those  who  use  it  wrongly  and  confuse  the  free  manu- 
facture of  currency  with  free  trade  in  capital,  the  true  business  of 
the  banker. 


APPENDIX. 


description  of  the  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

Table  I  was  formed  by  arranging  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  years 
1845-61  under  each  other,  so  that  the  arerage  state  of  the  accoimts 
for  the  first  week,  for  the  second  week,  and  so  on,  could  be  drawn. 

Table  II  was  formed  from  Table  I,  by  arranging  the  accounts  of 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  each  quarter  under  each  other,  and 
drawing  the  average  of  the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  the  second 
week,  and  so  on. 

Table  III  represents  the  divergence  of  each  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  Bank  account  from  its  average  point,  after  elimina- 
tion of  the  quarterly  variation.  It  was  formed  by  subtracting  the 
numbers  in  Table  II  from  the  corresponding  numbers  of  each 
quarter  in  Table  I.     Thus — 

£ 
2o,2oo,ooD  *a  average  note  oiroulation  of  27th  week. 
20,110,000  a  „  „  Ist  week  of  quarter. 


Difference  90,000  »  diyergence  of  note  ciroulatioD. 

The  numbers  in  Table  III  are  only  approximative,  and  in  the 
forty-first  week  are  thrown  wrong  by  the  dividend  day  filing  five 
days  later  than  usual. 

Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

N.B.— All  the  tables  were  calculated  to  a  ftirther  place  of 
figures,  and  thus  an  apparant  discrepancy  of  an  unit  will  sometimes 
be  met  in  the  last  place  of  figures  given. 

In  cutting  off  useless  colimins  of  figures  an  unit  has  always  been 
added  to  the  last  place  retained  when  the  highest  figwre  etU  qff^  was 
5  or  more.  Thus,  instead  of  10,665  ^  should  write  10,67,  according 
to  a  rule  approved  by  Professor  De  Morgan. 
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Tablb  l.^Aterage  State  of  the  Aeeounts  of  the  Banh  of  England  in  each  Week. 
{Average  of  184^-61.) 

[0.000*i  omilted.]  


Arenge 

CircuUtioB 

L. 

BnUion  and  Coin. 
Gold  and  surer. 

Reserre 
of 

ill 

Prirate 
Seen- 

Prirate 
De- 

Wcdw. 

Bit* 
tribution 

Issue 

Bank. 

of 

Notes. 

Bills. 

IVyfaL 

Depart- 

ing 
Dqiut. 

TbtaL 

Notes. 

and 

rities. 

posits. 

Months. 

ment 

ment. 

Coin. 

1 

Jan.  4 

I9»74 

98 

20,72 

14,16 

64 

14,80 

8,59 

9.22 

16,75 

10,81 

2 

»   11 

»o,3Z 

1,02 

21,34 

13,98 

63 

14,60 

7,83 

8,45 

15,31 

12,71 

3 

„   18 

20,5i 

1,03 

21,54 

>3.94 

^S 

14,69 

7,60 

8,25 

14,83 

12,43 

4 

,!  26 

20,36 

1,01 

21,36 

"3,98 

67 

14,64 

7,79 

8,46 

14,85 

12,39 

5 

Feb.  1 

lOy^Z 

99 

21,41 

13,99 

68 

14,68 

7,75 

8,43 

16,14 

12,33 

6 

„     8 

ZOjOI 

99 

21,00 

'4,03 

70 

14,78 

8,18 

8,88 

15,13 

12,09 

7 

I  16 

i9»84 

96 

20,80 

14,18 

71 

14,88 

8,61 

9,22 

15,16 

11,91 

8 

„  22 

19,60 

93 

20,53 

I4»27 

73 

15,00 

8,84 

9,57 

16,16 

11,89 

9 

Mar.  1 

i9»75 

93 

20,67 

I4»3i 

72 

16,03 

8,74 

9,45 

16,74 

11,91 

10 

»     8 

^%SS 

93 

20,49 

14,36 

71 

16,07 

8,97 

9,68 

15,67 

11,67 

11 

»  16 

I9>37 

91 

20,28 

i4»4i 

72 

15,13 

9,20 

9,93 

16,88 

11,68 

12 

„   22 

19,Z7 

91 

20,18 

14,51 

73 

16,24 

9,42 

10,14 

16,96 

11,57 

13 

„  29 

i9»7a 

92 

20,64 

14,48 

72 

15,20 

8,93 

9,65 

16,55 

11,46 

14 

Apl.  6 

20,10 

95 

21,06 

14,22 

69 

14,91 

8,29 

8,97 

16,61 

11,64 

15 

»  12 

20,70 

99 

21,68 

14,03 

66 

14,69 

7,50 

8,17 

15,20 

13,26 

16 

»  19 

ao,74 

99 

21,73 

i3>92 

64 

14,56 

7,85 

7,99 

14,74 

12,91 

17 

,.  26 

20,64 

99 

21,63 

13,87 

68 

14,55 

7,40 

8,08 

14,46 

12,45 

18 

May  8 

20,70 

1,00 

21,70 

'3.73 

68 

14,41 

7.20 

7,88 

14,55 

12,07 

19 

„  10 

20,47 

1,00 

21,47 

13.78 

69 

14,48 

7,49 

8,18 

14,69 

11,89 

20 

«  17 

20,16 

97 

21,18 

13.81 

71 

14,52 

7,82 

8,53 

14,77 

11,69 

21 

H  24 

19,92 

95 

20,86 

14,03 

73 

14,76 

8,28 

9.0 1 

14,59 

1147 

22 

„  81 

I9i94 

94 

20,88 

i4»24 

72 

14,96 

8,47 

9,19 

14,65 

11.55 

23 

June  7 

19,88 

95 

20,82 

14.35 

72 

16,07 

8,65 

9,36 

14,75 

11,42 

24 

„  14 

I9»63 

94 

20,67 

14,58 

70 

16,29 

9,12 

9.83 

14,78 

11,43 

25 

M   21 

19.52 

91 

20,43 

14,80 

73 

16,63 

9,45 

10,18 

14,77 

11,15 

26 

»  28 

19,81 

93 

20,74 

14.99 

70 

16,69 

9,85 

10,05 

15,2i 

11,06 

27 

July  5 

20,20 

97 

21,17 

14,85 

67 

15,62 

8,82 

9.49 

15,64 

11,27 

28 

«   12 

20,82 

1,01 

21,83 

14.67 

^S 

15,32 

8,02 

8,67 

14,81 

13,04 

29 

„   19 

21,00 

1,01 

22,01 

14,55 

^S 

16,19 

7,72 

8,37 

13,89 

12,56 

30 

»  26 

20,80 

1,04 

21,84 

14.49 

64 

16,13 

7,85 

8,50 

18,71 

12,04 

81 

Aug.  2 

20,81 

1,02 

21,83 

14,37 

64 

15,00 

7,73 

8,37 

14,00 

11,73 

82 

„     9 

iO,57 

1,02 

21,69 

i4»33 

64 

14,97 

7,98 

8,57 

14,19 

11,28 

33 

„  16 

20,46 

«,03 

21,49 

14,38 

65 

16,02 

8,09 

8,73 

14,36 

10,96 

34 

„  23 

20,24 

1,03 

21,26 

14,35 

65 

15,01 

8,29 

8,94 

14,22 

10,58 

35 

„  80 

20,19 

1,01 

21,19 

14,35 

64 

15,00 

8,84 

8,98 

14,55 

10,51 

36 

Sept.  6 

20,10 

1,01 

21,11 

14,29 

61 

14,91 

8,36 

8,98 

14,88 

10,17 

87 

„  18 

X9»77 

98 

20,76 

14.33 

64 

14,98 

8,73 

9,37 

15,03 

10,16 

38 

„  20 

19,70 

99 

20,68 

14.36 

66 

15,01 

8,83 

9.49 

15,53 

10,15 

39 

„  27 

19,86 

99 

20,85 

14.33 

(^5 

14,99 

8,64 

9,30 

16,18 

10,07 

40 

Oct.  4 

20,41 

1,03 

21,44 

14,14 

60 

14,74 

7,90 

8,50 

16,89 

10,15 

41 

„  11 

20,47 

1,03 

21,60 

13.91 

62, 

14,63 

7,61 

8,23 

16,63 

10,58 

42 

„   18 

21,06 

1,07 

22,12 

13.69 

59 

14,28 

6,81 

7,39 

15,40 

11.53 

43 

»  26 

20,90 

1,06 

21,96 

13.60 

61 

14,21 

6,88 

7,48 

16.22 

11,47 

44 

Nov.  1 

20,97 

1.05 

22,01 

13,57 

61 

14,18 

6,78 

7,39 

15,46 

11,32 

45 

»     8 

20,64 

1,04 

21,68 

13.55 

61 

14^16 

7,08 

7,69 

15,85 

11,04 

46 

«  16 

20,31 

1,02 

21,33 

13,55 

64 

14,19 

7,41 

8,05 

15,68 

10,90 

47 

,,  22 

20,04 

1,01 

21,05 

13.68 

65 

14,31 

7,81 

8,44 

15,94 

10,86 

48 

„  29 

19,89 

99 

20,87 

13.82 

65 

14,47 

8,11 

8,76 

16,10 

10,97 

49 

Dec  6 

'9i75 

98 

20,74 

13,90 

67 

14,57 

8,32 

8,98 

16,10 

10,88 

60 

»  12 

'9»44 

95 

20,89 

14,06 

68 

14,75 

8,79 

9.47 

16,08 

10,83 

61 

«  19 

«9,24 

94 

20,19 

14,20 

68 

14,89 

9,13 

9,82 

16,28 

10,80 

62 

„  26 

19,35 

91 

20,26 

14,23 

66 

14,88 

9,05 

9.71 

16,71 

10,79 
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Tlk^iAU.^AveirageVi»riaH(mitfikeB<MdiAeeomUf^  TFeei  to  JFeeicf  the  Quarter. 

[0,000*8  omitted] 


Cir«alatioiL 

Bullion  and  Coin. 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Beserre, 

DeposiU. 

Private 

WMkB. 

Iss«e 

Bank- 

Notes 

Securities. 

Kotei. 

BiQik 

Totil. 

Depart- 

ing 
Depart- 

Totia. 

and  Coin. 

PubUe. 

Prirate. 

ment 

ment. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

ao^ix 

98 

21.10 

i4>34 

^5 

14,99 

9,05 

16,47 

7,89 

10,96 

2 

ao,58 

1,01 

21,59 

I4»i6 

64 

14,79 

8,38 

15,36 

5,0a 

12,40 

8 

ao,83 

1,02 

21,86 

14,02 

63 

14,66 

8,00 

14,71 

3,94 

I2,3<> 

4 

ao,68 

1,02 

21,70 

13,98 

65 

14s63 

8,13 

14,56 

4,01 

12,09 

6 

20,72 

1,02 

21,74 

>3i9i 

65 

14,57 

8,02 

14,79 

4,27 

11,86 

6 

20,42 

1,01 

21,44 

13*92 

66 

14,58 

8,33 

14,82 

4,68 

11,58 

7 

20,19 

1,00 

21,19 

13,98 

68 

14,66 

8,65 

14,98 

5,38 

11,36 

6 

I9i95 

98 

20,92 

14,08 

69 

14,77 

8,99 

14,98 

5,94 

11,20 

9 

I9>94 

96 

20,90 

14,18 

68 

14,86 

9,09 

15,26 

6,28 

11,24 

10 

19,82 

97 

20,79 

14,13 

68 

14,90 

9,-15 

15,34 

6,65 

",03 

11 

i9»55 

95 

20,60 

14,35 

69 

15,03 

9,65 

16,48 

7,18 

xi,o3 

12 

X9.43 

94 

20,37 

1447 

70 

15,17 

9,91 

15,64 

7,78 

io,9i 

18 

19,69 

94 

20,62 

14,51 

68 

15,19 

9,68 

16,17 

8,20 

10,85 

Tablb  lU^'^Dieergenee  of  the  Bank  Acemmiefrom  their  Average  Omdition^  efier 
elinunation  of  the  Quarter^  variaUony  1845-61. 

[0\)00s  omitted.] 


Total 

Reserve 

Total 

Beserve 

Weeks. 

Notes 

in 

Ctreula* 

tion. 

Bullion 
in  Issue 

and 
Banking 
Depart- 
ments. 

of 
Notes 
and 
Coin  in 
Banking 
Depart- 
ment. 

Private 
Secu- 
rities. 

Private 

De- 

pouU. 

WcekB. 

Notei 

In 

Cirenla- 

tkm. 

BuUion 
in  Issue 

and 
Banking 
Depart- 
ments. 

of 
Notes 
and 
Coin  in 
Banking 
Depart- 
ment. 

Private 
Seen* 
riUet. 

Private 

Dc- 

poeits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i; 

X 

1 

-37 

-19 

+  18 

+  28 

-16 

27 

+   9 

+  53 

+  44 

-    83 

+  31 

2 

-26 

-19 

+   7 

-  6 

+  31 

28 

+  24 

+  53 

+  29 

-1,06 

+  64 

8 

—  31 

-  6 

+  ^5 

+  11 

+    7 

29 

+  17 

+  64 

+  37 

-    82 

+  20 

4 

—  32 

+   1 

+  33 

+  29 

+  30 

80 

+  13 

+  50 

+  37 

-    85 

-  5 

6 

—  31 

+  11 

+  41 

+  36 

+  47 

31 

+   9 

+  44 

+  35 

-    79 

-13 

6 

—41 

+  14 

■^ss 

+  31 

+  52 

32 

+  »5 

+  39 

+  24 

-    62 

-29 

7 

—  35 

+  23 

+  58 

+  18 

+  54 

33 

+  27 

+  37 

+  10 

-    62 

-41 

8 

—  35 

+  23 

+  58 

+  19 

+  69 

34 

+  29 

+  24 

-  5 

-    76 

-62 

9 

—  20 

+  16 

+  36 

+  48 

+  67 

85 

+  25 

+  13 

—  II 

-    71 

-72 

10 

—  27 

+  16 

+  43 

+  33 

+  63 

36 

+  28 

+   1 

-28 

-    61 

-87 

11 

—  18 

+   9 

+  28 

+  40 

-i-ee 

37 

+  22 

-  6 

-28 

-    40 

-86 

12 

~i6 

+  7 

+  24 

+  33 

+  66 

38 

+  27 

-16 

—42 

-    11 

-77 

13 

+   4 

+  1 

—   2 

+  38 

+  62 

89 

+  18 

-20 

-38 

+      1 

-78 

14 

-.    I 

-  8 

-  7 

+  14 

+  67 

40 

+  30 

-26 

-^5 

+    41 

-8i 

15 

+  12 

-  9 

—  22 

-16 

+  86 

41 

• 

• 

• 

• 

16 

—   9 

-  9 

—   I 

+   2 

•^ss 

42 

+  23 

-38 

-61 

+    68 

-82 

17 

—  3 

-  9 

-  5 

-10 

+  37 

43 

+  22 

-42 

-65 

+    67 

-62 

18 

—   3 

-16 

-14 

-24 

+  21 

41 

+  25 

-38 

-63 

+    67 

-54 

19 

+  4 

-11 

-15 

-23 

+  31 

45 

+  22 

-43 

-65 

+    64 

-54 

20 

—   3 

-14 

—  10 

-21 

+  33 

46 

+  12 

-47 

-58 

+    65 

-47 

21 

—   3 

-  2 

+   2 

-39 

+  27 

47 

+   9 

-46 

-55 

+    96 

-34 

22 

+  10 

+   9 

-61 

+  3i 

48 

-   6 

-39 

-34 

+    84 

-26 

23 

+    5 

+  17 

+  11 

-59 

+  39 

49 

-   7 

-34 

-27 

+    77 

-X5 

24 

+   8 

+  25 

+  18 

-65 

+  40 

50 

—  II 

-29 

-18 

+    65 

—  20 

25 

+   9 

+  37 

+  28 

-87 

+  ^3 

51 

-19 

-28 

-  9 

+    65 

—  12 

26 

+  12 

+  50 

+  37 

-93 

+  22 

52 

-34 

-31 

+   3 

+    54 

-  5 

*  The  October  dividends  being  due  five  dajs  later  than  the  other  dividends,  the  results  for  the  ftnrty-firtt  week 
are  thrown  out,  and  cannot  be  given. 
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Tablb  \Y. ^-Average  Amount  of  the  Chief  ElemenU  of  the  Bank  Acoounts 
during  the  Whole  Period^  18^-61. 

Notes  in  the  liands  of  the  public 20,146,000 

Seren  day  aad  other  bills 984,000 

Total  oironlAtion ai»i  30,000 

Gold  and  Silver  BnUion  and  Coit^-^ 

Issue  department  » 14,163,000 

Banking       „         667,000 

Total    14,830,000 

BescfFve  of  notes  ind  coin  in  banking  department 8,854,000 

Pkirate  securities   - 15,269,000 

„      deposits 11,451,000 

P»blio        M        ^ 5»940»ooo 

Tablb  Y. ^Average  Variation  from  Week  to  Week,  of  the  NoU  OireulaHon 
of  the  Engliih  PrivaU  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  1845-62. 

[0,000*1  omitted.] 


Weeks. 

CirculaUoB. 

Weeks. 

Average 
drculation. 

Weeks. 

Average 

Week!. 

Average 
CirculaUon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
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6,49 
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62 
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Tablb  YI.  —  Average   Variation  during  the   Year   cf    the  Bank  Note 
Oireulation  qf  Scotland  and  Ireland^  at  Four^weekfy  Intervale,  1853-62. 
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Obsbbyatioits  on  Feenoh  PopuLATioif  Statistics,  particularly 
those  of  BiBTHS,  Deaths,  and  Mabeiages.  By  T.  A.  Wbltom", 
Esq. 

[Head  before  the  Statistical  Sodety,  16th  January,  1866.] 
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It  is  liighly  important,  when  occupying  ourselves  with  the  statistics 
of  any  considerable  poptilation,  that  we  make,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  clear  and  large  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  subject,  so 
that  every  matter  of  detail  may  readily  find  its  appropriate  place  in 
our  minds,  and  serve  as  a  colouring  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
great  picture  we  have  thus  mentally  placed  before  us,  and  to  give  it, 
in  a  maimer,  reality  and  life. 

Without  some  such  plan,  the  aggregation  of  details  overwhelms 
without  informing  the  mind ;  the  colouring  which,  well  distributed, 
would  form  an  impressive  picture,  only  serves  to  create  a  confused 
and  meaningless  daub. 

I. — Ditisiona. 

The  divisions  made  use  of  in  the  following  pages,  are  seventeen 
in  number,  or  rather  sixteen,  besides  the  Islaiid  of  Corsica,  which 
naturally  constitutes  a  little  division  by  itself. 

None  of  the  continental  divisions  contain  much  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  and  their  average  population  is  about  two 
millions. 
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In  area,  they  are  more  unequal ;  but  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
observable  in  Alsace,  amply  justify  the  constitution  of  that  proyince 
into  a  separate  division ;  and  motives  of  expediency  also  dictated  the 
creation  of  the  divisions  of  the  Alps  and  the  Adour. 

If  Boussillon  had  not  been  so  diminutive  a  country,  it  would 
have  fully  deserved  a  separate  place.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  annex  it  to  the  contiguous 
group  of  departments,  comprising  the  vallies  of  the  Upper  Garonne 
and  of  its  tributaries. 

K  the  department  of  the  Isere  could  have  been  subdivided,  the 
valley  of  that  river  would  have  been  allotted  to  the  division  of  the 
Alps ;  and  with  it  the  city  of  Grenoble,  which  would  have  become 
the  capitfd  of  that  division. 

Enumerated  shortly,  the  divisions  are  nine  in  the  north,  viz.: — 

Flanden,  Pioardy,  &c.  in  which  are  Lille,  Amiens,  Laon. 

Alsace  „  Strasbourg,  Mulhausen. 

liorraine  and  Eranche  Comte  „  Metz,  Epinal,  Besan9on. 

Upper  Seine  „  Dijon,  Troyes,  Bheims. 

Lower  Sdne  „  Paris,  Havre,  Bouen. 

Western  Normandy,  with  Maine,  &c.    „  Caen,  Alen^on,  Le  Mans. 

Western  Brittany  „  Brest,  Lorient,  Bennes. 

Lower  Loire  „  Kantee,  Angers,  Poitiers. 

Middle  Loire  »  Tours,  Orleans,  Bourges. 

And  seven  in  the  eouth,  viz.:— 

Mediterranean  Coast  in  which  are  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Avignon. 

Alps  „  Valence,  Bigne,  Chip. 

Lower  Saone  „  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Mafon. 

Aurergne,  Limosin,  &c.  „  Clermont,  Limoges. 

Lower  6(aronne  »  Bordeaux,  Ptoigneuz,  Angouleme. 

Upper  Qaronne  and  Boussillon  „  Toulouse,  Perpignan. 

Adour  n  Bayonne,  Tarbes. 

And  the  table  numbered  XII  in  Appendix  exhibits  their  actual 
populations  and  some  statistics  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages.* 

n. — Crepe  Saieed  in  the  Several  Divisions. 

In  a  country  so  large  as  Erance,  and  where  the  climate  and  soil 
vary  from  the  moist  plains  of  Elanders  to  the  arid  heaths  of 
Brittany  and  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees^  a  corresponding 

•  The  siatistioB  throughout  this  paper  are  principally  derived  from  two  official 
works,  vi£.:— 

1.  *<  Statistique  de  la  France.  Denxi^me  sArie,  tome  viii.  Statistiquc^ 
*'  Agricole,"  published  in  1860.  The  values  of  produce  are  for  the  year  1852,  but 
the  ertimated  produce  "in  an  ordinary  year"  is  also  stated.  This  work  is  very 
elaborate. 

2.  "  Statistique  de  la  France.  Mouvement  de  la  Population,  pendant  les  Ann^ 
"  1866, 1856,  et  1857.     Deuxifeme  s^nV,  tome  x/'  published  in  1861. 

TOL.  IXIX.      PABT  II.  S 
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variety  in  the  productions  raised  may  be  reasonably  looked  for. 
And  indeed,  wbere  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  urban  elements 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  jfumish,  as  in  England,  the  leading 
principles,  by  which  any  large  grouping  of  districts  must  be  governed, 
hardly  any  course  can  be  more  natural  than  to  look  to  agriculture, 
the  remaining  great  interest,  for  those  distinctions,  at  once  import- 
ant  and  local,  upon  which  every  such  classification  must  be  based. 

The  production  of  wheat  and  oats  is  so  general  throughout 
France,  that  it  is  the  exception  when  these  kinds  of  grain  fall  below 
one-third  in  value  of  the  total  produce.  This  happens  in  Alsace, 
where  the  potato  assiunea  greater  importance  than  elsewhere  in 
France ;  in  Auvergne,  where,  as  well  as  in  Brittany,  rye  forms  an 
enormous  portion  of  the  crop,  and  in  the  Adour  valley,  where  maize, 
to  a  great  extent,  takes  the  place  of  other  com. 

Wine  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  in  every  one  of  the  divisions ; 
but  its  production  is  insignificant  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  and 
Flanders.*  In  the  north,  it  is  most  largely  produced  in  the  division 
of  the  Upper  Seine  (Champagne)  and  in  that  of  the  Middle  Loire. 

In  the  south  of  France  there  are  two  divisions  in  which  wine 
constitutes  about  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  whole  crop,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Lower  Gbronne  (around  Bordeaux)  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  does 
not  bear  a  very  high  reputation.  In  Auvergne  and  in  the  Alpine 
division  wine  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  unimportant 
fraction  of  the  total  produce,  amounting  in  Auvergne  to  little 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  crop. 

As  might  be  expected,  artificial  meadows  are  more  common  near 
Paris  than  elsewhere  in  France ;  the  growth  of  roots  and  beans  is 
also  a  feature  most  largely  developed  in  the  northern  provinces.  In 
French  Flanders  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  of  culture  is  very 
striking.  Olives  and  mulberries  do  not  anywhere  constitute  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  crop,  except  in  the  south-eastern  divisions  of 
the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  Corsica. 

The  extensive  pasturages  of  the  mountainous  Auvergne,  and  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  some 
of  the  northern  divisions,  constitute  the  last  features  which  appear 
deserving  of  notice,  in  this  very  slight  survey  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  territory.  Two  Tables  (Nos.  I  and  II)  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  will  furnish  the  more  precise  ratios,  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  From  these,  the  following  general  statements  are 
extracted: — 

In  the  north  of  France,  although  the  climate  is  more  congenial 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  roots,  and  grasses,  than  that  of  the  vine  and 

*  The  southern  part  of  department  Aisue,  in  the  Flemiih  divition,  it  however 
to  be  excepted  from  this  remnrlc. 
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oHTe,  nerertlieless  the  value  of  the  crops  is  greater,  in  eompariion 
with  the  papulation^  than  in  the  south ;  the  ratios  bdng  respeciivelj 
1 68  and  140  irs.  per  head,  excluding  the  products  of  domestic 
animals* 

The  comparatiTC  importance  of  the  respective  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  may  be  stated  thus  :*— 


Wheat  and  oat^.....^ 

Bye,  meteil,  and  buckwheat 

Barley w........ 

Artificial  meadows^ 

Potatoes 

Boota,  beans,  &o 

Pasturages 

Maise 

Win©  ._ ....„ « 

Oliyes,  mulberries,  &c.  ..^.... 


Korth. 


46-4 
9-8 
4-0 

7-6 
3*5 

10-4 


94-z 
•I 

•7 


lOO'O 


Sooth. 


84*2 
11-6 
1-4 
4*3 
8-7 
6-2 
15*8 


76*7 
8-9 

X56 
8-8 


lOOi) 


III. — Education. 

The  state  of  education  in  France  does  not  present  so  near  an 
^>proack  to  uniformity  in  the  various  provinces  as  is  observable  in 
our  own  country.  Indeed,  soareoly  anything  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  instructed  populations 
of  the  old  German  provinces,  and  the  wofully  uninstructed  ones  in 
the  centre,  south  and  west.  In  passing  from  Strasbourg  through 
Troyes  to  Orleans  and  Nantes,  the  divisions  traversed  give  the 
following  results : — 


Alsace 

liorraine,  &c.  .m«. 
Upper  Seine  ...„ 
Middle  Loire  .^.. 
Lower  Loire  .».. 


lUzriecl.  wko  sirald  lot  Siga  OttD. 


Males. 


Percnt. 

5*4 
H'3 
49-0 

46-4 


Fenudfis. 


Percnt. 
6-9 
18*2 
22*8 
61*8 
66*0 


And  proceeding  a  little  farther,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  we 
arrive  at  Western  Brittany,  where  the  proportions  of  those  who 
could  not  sign  their  names  were  57* i  males,  and  68 'o  females,  out  of 
every  hundred  married. 

Western  Brittany  is  the  division  where  tlie  malea  are  worst 

s2 
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instructecL    But  there  is  a  lower  depth  yet  for  the  females. 
$outh'We9t  comer  of  France  lie  the  divisions — 


[June, 
In  the 


Lower  Garonne 

Adoor 

Upper  Gfuronne,  &o, 


Married,  who  ooald  not  Sign  (1856). 


MalM. 


Percnt. 
4a*7 
35'3 
38-8 


FemalM. 


Percnt. 
680 
72-4 
69-7 


In  which  the  proportional  number  of  illiterate  women  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  Brittany. 

In  the  Island  of  Corsica,  as  many  as  82  women  in  the  hundred 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 

In  the  large  inland  division  of  Auvergne,  the  degrees  of  igno* 
ranee  (for  both  sexes)  were  about  equal  to  those  in  Lower  Loire. 

In  the  department  of  the  Seine  (Paris),  the  proportions  were  5*3 
males,  and  15*1  females  unable  to  sign,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  division 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  the  figures  were  i8'8  males,  and  27*4  females, 
making  an  average  for  the  division  of  12*6  males  and  21*8  females  in 
the  hundred,  unable  to  sign  their  names.* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  state  of  education  has  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  physical  condition  of  any  population. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  to  what  extent  the  manners  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  populations  of  the  several  French 
divisions  appear  to  vary,  so  far  as  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  will 
permit,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  geographical  peculiarities 
which  always  have  so  large  an  influence  on  such  matters. 

IV. — Ages  at  Marriage. 

The  age  at  marriage  is  given  with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness  in 
the  French  returns.  The  following  summary  will  however  convey  a 
BufiBciently  distinct  idea  of  the  ages  at  which  the  people  marry,  in 
the  southern  and  northern  divisions  respectively : — 


NineMorthemDiruioni. 

Eight  Soathem  Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  20 

3.974 
39»443 
56.0x5 
30,980 

15»715 
20,992 

26,628 
60,148 
88,819 
19,809 
9,989 
12,241 

3»8i5 
26,682 

37,734 
*3,i74 
",965 
I3»90» 

24,107 

42,485 

20—25  •..•.*..»....., 

26-30  

80-85  

85-40  

25,533 

12,687 

5,919 

6,641 

40  and  upwards  .... 

Tof^lii 

167,150 

11*1^111 

' 

•  See  Appendix,  Table  III,  where  the  averages  for  France  arc  shown  to  bo 
%vi  males  and  47*0  females  signing  with  marks,  to  every  100  marriages. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  women  marry  in  greater  proportional 
numbers,  at  the  earlier  ages,  in  the  south  than  thej  do  in  the  north. 
The  following  ratios  will  make  this  dear  :-^ 


'  Nine  Northern  DiTkioiifl. 

Eight  SoathemDiTiiioBt. 

ICalM. 

FemalM. 

Males. 

FenuOit. 

Under  26 

25-30  

80  and  upwards .... 

26*0 

33*5 
40-5 

61-9 
28-2 
24-9 

• 

26'o 
41-8 

66-8 
21-8 
21*4 

* 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

The  divisions  taken  separately  show  the  following  peculiarities  :♦ 

Late  marriages,  among  both  sexes,  are  the  rule  in  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  Brittany,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Adour. 

The  males  also  marry  late  in  the  Alpine  division  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Saone,  while  the  females  marry  late  in  Western  Normandy 
and  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Loire.  These  may  all  be  treated 
as  divisions  where  late  marriages  among  both  sexes  are  comparatively 
numerous,  the  remainder  being  the  divisions  where  late  marriages 
(age  above  30)  form  a  proportion  of  the  whole  not  exceeding  42*9 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  males,  and  22*6  per  cent,  in  that  of  females. 

Early  marriages,  among  both  sexes,  take  place  in  the  divisions  of 
the  Upper  Seine,  Middle  Loire,  Lower  Oaronne,  and  Mediterranean 
coast. 

Early  marriages  among  males  are  prevalent  in  Elanders  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Seine.  On  the  other  hand,  females  marry 
early  in  the  division  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  in  Corsica. 

Li  the  large  interior  division  of  Auvergne,  the  ages  at  marriage 
do  not  vary  much  from  tbe  average. 

If  Paris  be  taken  separately,  the  division  of  the  Lower  Seine 
appears  more  peculiarly  one  of  early  marriages,  so  far  as  the  provin- 
cials are  concerned,  the  Parisians  marrying  late. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  different  divisions,  the 
following  figures  may  be  useful : — 


Alsace 

Lorraine 

Western  Kormandj  

Middle  Loire 

Lower  Seine  (exduding  Paris) 
Department  Seine  (or  raris).... 

Adour 

Upper  Guronne 

Meoiterranean  coast 

Lower  Garonne 


To  100  Marriages. 


Malw 
under  25. 


i6-3 
i8-6 
24-4 

36-1 
17-9 

18-5 
277 
28*4 

3»*5 


Females 
niulerSS. 


861 
41-2 
481 
60-2 
64-8 
49-6 

47-3 
69-7 
63*2 
59-7 


•  Sec  Table  IV,  Appendix. 
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As  the  marriages  of  the  two  sexes  appear  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  either  to  be  both  earlj  or  both  late  in  the  same  divisions, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  safe  inference,  that  the  tendency  to 
mond  restraint,  or  the  reverse,  is  in  some  me^ure  indicated  by  the 
proportions  of  early  marriages.  We  shall  not  find,  however,  that 
the  dbwhUe  number  of  marriages  is  larger  in  proportion  to  popu« 
lation,  where  early  marriages  are  frequent,  than  in  other  quarters. 
At  least,  there  is  not  such  a  decided  coincidence  in  the  two  orders 
of  facts  as  to  serve  for  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

V. — Marriage'Bates. 

It  might  be  found  very  interesting,  could  we  compare  the 
absolute  numbers  of  marriages  contracted  by  unmarried  and 
widowed  persons,  at  the  several  ages,  with  the  total  niunbers  of 
such  persons  at  the  like  ages ;  but  the  absence  of  the  latter  class  of 
ii^ormation  prevents  such  a  comparison  being  drawn.  In  different 
parts  of  France,  it  is  likely  that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  persons 
to  the  population  varies  considerably ;  but  we  have  no  alternative 
at  present,  except  to  compare  the  total  marriages  with  the  total 
population. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find*  that  marriages  are  generally 
most  numerous  in  Paris,  and  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Saone, 
where  they  are  late,  and  in  Upper  Seine,  Middle  Loire,  Lower 
Guronne,  and  Mediterranean  coast,  where  they  are  early.  These 
divisions  include,  besides  the  capital,  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Marseilles,  and  the  figures  thus  point  to  a  numerical  augmen- 
tation of  marriages  in  large  toumSf  no  matter,  whether  the  practice  in 
them  be  to  marry  early  or  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriages  are  fewest  in  the  late-marrying 
diyisions  of  the  Adour,  Brittany,  Western  Normandy,  and  Alsace. 

VI. — Civil  Condition, 

The  civil  condition  of  the  French  population,  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  more  or  less  early, 
and  numerous,  marriages  which  take  place  among  them,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows,t  disregarding  the  numbers  of  the  widowed 
as  not  of  material  importance  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  males  is  higher  at  the  ages  20 — iO, 
and  lower  after  50,  in  France  than  in  England.  But  the  female 
poptilation  of  France  presents  a  larger  proportional  number  of 
married  persons,  at  all  ages,  than  that  of  England. 

The  ages  at  marriage  in  England  cannot  be  given  with  the  same 
precision  as  the  civil  condition  of  the  people.  We  find,  however, 
that  in  1855,  out  of  152,113  marriages  solemnized,  the  exact  ages  of 
•  Soe  Table  III,  Appendix.  f  See  Table  V,  Appendix. 
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both  parties  were  specified  in  87,696  instances.  The  imperfect 
information  thus  obtained  as  to  the  ages  of  bachelors  and  spinsters 
at  marriage,  is  compared  below  with  the  complete  numbers  for 
France  in  the  same  jear,  and  will  serre  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
civil  conditions  in  the  two  populations  are  not  more  dissimilar. 


AgM. 

England. 

France. 

Backelors. 

Spinitart. 

Baehebn. 

Spiuttera. 

Under  90 „.... 

*,o54 
39,8 » 9 
^1,564 
7,391 
2,764 
2,031 

10,667 

42,706 

16,877 

6,722 

2,862 

1,922 

7»259 
73»328 
85,726 

45.273 
19,097 
i3,66i 

53,212 

104,067 

68,182 

25-80  ^„ 

30-36  

86-40  

26,585 
11,869 

Ahore  40 

9,667 

Totals 

75,623 
12,073 

79,646 
8,060 

244,345 
38,990 

262  362 

TTldOWOCL   »*..»*M»<****««*.. 

20,978 

Aggregate « 

87,696 

87,696 

283,335 

283,835 

These  figures,  in  combination  with  those  just  mentioned^  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  males  marry  later  in  France  than  in  England ; 
but  that  the  marriages  of  females  are  not  much  longer  postponed  in 
that  country  than  with  us. 

Til.—Bvrth'Bates. 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  it  been  practicable,  to  compare  the 
births  with  the  numbers  of  married  women,  or  women  generally,  at 
the  child-bearing  period  of  life.  However,  we  are  only  enabled  to 
compare  them  with  the  gross  population.* 

Births  appear  to  be  relatively  moH  numerous  in  the  division  of 
Alsace,  where  marriages  are  few  and  late,  and  least  numerous  in  that 
of  Western  Normandy,  where,  though  marriages  are  even  less 
numerous  than  in  Alsace,  they  are  earlier.  Some  cause,  apart  from 
the  custom  of  the  people  as  to  marriage,  must  exist,  for  such  a  dis- 
parity in  the  proportion  of  births.    Thus — 


Akace 

Western  Nonnandy  .... 
Lower  Loire 


Mairiaget 

per 

1,000  InhabitanU 


7*5 
7*2 
7-4 


of  Women  Marrying 

wider 

S6  lean  of  Age* 


861 
48*1 
47-7 


Birtha  per 
1,000  InhabitanU. 


32*3 
ai-3 
24-9 


A  further  examination  of  the  birth*rates  in  the  year  1856,  does 
•  See  Table  HI,  Appends. 
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not  present  less  singular  results.  Thus,  we  find  in  Brittany  and 
the  diyision  of  the  Adour,  higher  proportions  of  births  than  in 
Lower  Gkvronne  and  Upper  Seine.  Comparatiye  lateness  and  even 
paucity  of  marriages  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  incompatible  with 
relatively  high  birth-rates,  and  friee  versd. 


Haniagef 

per 

1,000  Inhabitanto. 

Proportion 

of  Women  Marrying 

under 

25  Years  of  Age. 

Birth!  per 
1,000  Inhabitantt. 

Adoup  -f"    .tt.tt-tttttff ff  — T 

7'0 
6-9 

8.3 
8-0 

42-7 
47-8 
69-7 
600 

29-8 
az*o 

Ijower  QuroTuv^  ....ttrtTt- 

23*7 

Perplexed  by  these  figures,  we  may  reasonably  consult  the 
statistics  of  neighbouring  countries,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is 
usual  out  of  France.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the  same  year  (1856),  a 
maniage-rate  of  8*5  in  England  was  co-existent  with  a  birth-rate  of 
35'0  per  1,000  inhabitants;  and  that  Belgium,  with  a  marriage-rate' 
of  7'3,  had  29*6  births  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Bather  more  than  four  births  to  one  marriage  were  recorded  in 
both  these  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Brittany  and 
Alsace.  The  divisions  afiected  by  exceptional  circumstances  must, 
therefore,  be  looked  for  among  those  where  the  birth-rate  is 
relatively  low. 

Omitting  the  divisions  of  Brittany,  Corsica  and  Alsace,  in  which 
alone  the  full  ratio  of  foiur  births  to  a  marriage  was  attained,  the 
others,  in  which,  during  the  years  1855-66-57,  not  less  than  3*4 
births  to  a  marriage  were  recorded,  were :— 


Flanders. 

Few.    Auvergne. 

Late.    Pew.    Alp^ 

Mediterranean  coast. 

Late.    Few.    Adonr. 

The  remaining  divisions,  in  which  the  proportion  ranged  from 
2*6  to  3*2  births  to  each  marriage,  were : — 

Late.    Few.    Lorraine. 


Late. 
Late. 


Few. 
Few. 


Lower  Sane. 
Middle  Loire. 
Western  Normandy. 
Lower  Loire. 
Upper  Seine. 


Late. 


Few, 


Lower  Saone. 
Lower  Garonne. 
Upper  Garonne. 


In  Brittany  and  Alsace,  where  births  were  most  numerous  com- 
pared with  marriages,  the  marriages  were  late.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  in  the  divisions  marked  above  with  the  word  latcT;  in 
the  rest  the  marriages  were  comparatively  early. 

In  Brittany,  Corsica  and  Alsace,  the  marriages  were  compara- 
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iAYelyfew.  This,  it  is  true,  will  baye  fevoured  tbe  calculation  of  a 
liigh  relative  birth-rate.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  t)ie  diyisions 
above  distinguished  by  the  word  few. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  urged  that  in  Lower  Garonne  marriages  were 
early  and  numerous,  and  that,  from  this  being  a  new  or  unusual 
state  of  things,  the  number  of  births  was  not  correspondingly  great ; 
even  supposing  the  £m^s  did  not  contradict  such  a  statement,  it  is  at 
least  in  our  power  to  point  to  Western  Normandy  and  Lower  Loire, 
for  unexceptionable  instances  of  low  birth-rates.  It  may  further  be 
added,  that  were  the  lowest  marriage-rate  in  any  division,  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  of  that  observed  in  Lower  Garonne,  we  should  still 
have  to  account  for  a  birth-rate  so  low  as  to  equal  only  3*2  times  the 
number  of  marriages. 

The  meaning  of  these  statistics  will  perhaps  become  more 
evident  when  we  have  considered  those  of  mortality  and  increase  of 
population. 

I  have  once  more  to  regret  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  at 
my  disposal.  Were  I  in  possession  of  the  numbers  of  the  living  at 
each  age,  much  more  clear  and  valuable  results  might  be  arrived  at 
under  this  head. 

The  average  death-rate  in  Prauce  was,  in  the  year  1856,  23*2  per 

.1,000.    In  Belgium  the  death-rate  was  21 '5,  aud  in  England  it 

was  20'8  per  1,000,  in  the  same  year.    This  was  a  peculiarly  healthy 

one  for  both  the  last-mentioned  countries,  but  not  specidly  so  for 

Erance. 

The  mortality  there  was  highest  in  the  following  divisions  :♦ — 

Adoor. 


B.     Brittany  (Western). 
B.    Mediterranean  coast. 
B.    Alps. 
Auvergpne. 


B.    Corsica. 

L.    Lower  Saoue. 


In  the  following  divisions  it  did  not  deviate  widely  from  the 

average:— 

B.    Alsace.  I      L.    Ifiddle  Loire. 


L.    Lower  S^ne.  |      L.    Upper  Qaronne. 

In  the  rest,  the  mortality  was  relatively  low,  viz.,  in  the  divisions 
of— 

Flanders.  I      L.     Western  Normandy. 

L.     Lorraine.  I      L.     Lower  Loire. 

L.    Upper  S^ne.  |      L.    Lower  Oaronne. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  us  to  observe  a  high  death- 
rate  where  there  is  a  large  birth-rate,  The  same  improvident  habits 
and  absence  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  feeling,  which  too  often 
lead  to  early  and  numerous  marriages,  also  tend  to  augment  the 

•  See  Table  III,  Appendix. 
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niunber  of  lives  unneceBsaril j  sacrificed.  A  law  death-rate,  however, 
is  seldom  accompanied  in  England  by  a  corresponding  depression  in 
the  number  of  births,  and  consequently  those  districts  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  not  where  the  birth- 
rates are  highest,  but  where  the  deaths  are  least  numerous. 

Of  the  five  French  divisions  which  in  1866  exhibited  the  highest 
absolute  birth-rates,  four  were  among  the  most  remarkable  for  a 
heavy  mortality ;  the  fifth  was  Alsace,  one  of  the  divisions  where  the 
mortality  came  near  the  national  average. 

.  The  divisions  where  the  relative  birth-rates  (or  the  proportions 
of  births  to  a  marriage)  appear  to  be  peculiarly  low,  are  marked 
thus  "  L.'*  They  correspond  pretty  closely  with  those  in  which  the 
absolute  birth-rates  are  under  the  average. 

With  few  births  then,  we  perceive  there  are  generally  few  deaths; 
with  many  births,  many  deaths.  But  the  mortality,  where  excessive, 
is  not  always  rendered  so  by  a  mere  loss  of  it^fant  life.  In  Brittany, 
if  not  in  the  Mediterranean  coaat  division,  the  excess,  it  would 
appear,  continues  through  life. 

IK.^-JEtates  of  Increase  qf  Population. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Prance  is  not  distributed  so 
unequally  as  in  England.  The  immense  growth  of  Paris  is  the 
principal  exception  to  the  general  stagnation  in  this  respect  :— 

In  the  Jive  years,  1841-46,  the  increase  was — 

Per  Cent. 

North  France 688,445  or  3*4 

South      „       484,608   „   3-4 

And  in  the  ten  years  succeeding,  it  was — 

Percent. 

North  France m.    431,406  or  z'l 

South      „       204,782   „   r^. 

During  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  England  must  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  each  Jive  years,  more  or  less ;  the 
ratio  during  the  ten  years  1841-51  having  been  13,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years,  12  per  cent. 

The  divisions  which  exhibited  the  highest  rates  of  increase  in  the 
five  years  1841-46  (when  every  one  increaaed  in  population  to  some 
extent)  were — 

Per  Cent. 

Mediterranean  coast  m......  6'6 

Lower  Seine »«. 5*6 

91      I^ire 47 

Brittany  4*4 

Middle  Loire   4-4 

Alsace  «....m. .<•....  4'z 

Corsica « 4,.,  3*9 

Aurergne y6 

Lower  Saone    *,. 3*4 
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In  tbe  next  ten  years  six  diyisions  absolutely  lost  ground,  and  the 
increase  in  two  others  waa  merely  nominaL  In  five,  however,  the 
rate  exceeded  3  per  cent.,  yiz. : — 

Percent 

Lower  Seine » ^ m....     8*7 

Meditentmeaa  coast   6*9 

Lower  Loire 4*6 

Coraioa ..»••• •• .« «• 4*3 

Kiddle  Loire  ^ 3*4 

In  these  five  divisions,  therefore,  there  was  an  appreciable 
increase  of  population,  not  only  in  the  ten  years  1846-56,  but  also 
in  the  five  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  increase  of  population  in  France  is  principally  due  to  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  This  was,  in  the  periods  alluded  to,  as 
under : — 


1841-46 
'46-60 
'61-55 


XzceM  of  Births. 


9i8»7i3 
519*897 
3531^90 


AscerUined  IncretM. 


1,171,588 
881,298 
256,805 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  increase,  diminished  by  a 
falling  off  in  the  births  and  an  augmentation  of  the  deaths,  was  still 
ftiri^er  abated  by  emigration  during  the  ten  years  1846-56. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  3*2  per 

1,000,  being  rather  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 

though  lower  than  that  of  the  years  1841-45,  and  less  than  one-third 

of  what  is  usual  in  England.    The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 

greatest  in  the  following  divisions  :— 

Per  1.000 

Inhabitants. 

Alsace » 9*2 

FUnders  6*5 

Corsica 6"3 

Lower  Loire.... ^ «....  4*6 

Alps « ^ „..„ 4' I 

^ddle  Loire   4*0 

Lorraine   4*0 

Lower  Seine 3*9 

Alsace  and  Flanders,  though  at  the  head  of  this  list,  do  not 
figure  among  the  divisions  exhibiting  the  greatest  reai  increase  in 
the  ten  years  1846-56.  There  was  probably  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion from  each  of  these  divisions  to  other  parts  of  France  and  across 
the  frontier  during  that  period.  Lower  Seine  and  Mediterranean 
coast  may  probably  have  been  the  chief  recipients  of  the  emigrants 
from  these  and  the  remaining  divisions. 
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The  greatest  absolute  deereaee  in  population  during  the  ten  years 
was  in  Lorraine;  in  Upper  Seine  and  Alsace  there  was  dso  a 
decrease,  as  well  as  in  the  diyisions  of  Western  Normandy,  Adour, 
and  Upper  Garonne.  If  we  assume  that  the  average  natural 
increase  of  population  in  1846-55,  equalled  that  observed  in  1856  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  loss  of  population  during  the  ten  years 
must  have  been  even  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
division.  If  then  the  people  of  Alsace  had  been  actuated  by  the 
same  views  as  those  of  Lower  Garonne  and  many  other  parts  of 
Prance,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  restricted  the  births  which 
happened  amongst  them  to  a  smaller  comparative  number  than  they 
actually  did,  having  seemingly  such  urgent  reason  for  doing  so. 

X. — Concluding  BemarJcs. 

If  the  fisbcts  now  stated  be  carefuUy  examined,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  that  the  increase  of  population  is  stringently  repressed  in 
all  parte  of  France.  In  the  greater  portion  this  is  effected  both  by 
deferring  marriages  and  by  special  prudential  checks. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  two  methods  alluded  to  are  by  no 
means  equally  prevalent  in  all  the  French  provinces.  In  Alsace, 
where  marriage  is  deferred  longer  than  anywhere  else,  the  other 
check  is  perhaps  not  resorted  to ;  for  the  marriages  appear  to  be  not 
less  prolific  than  in  England.  In  Brittany,  too,  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  case,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  divisions  the  depression  of 
births  is  mainly  effected  by  temporary  abstinence  from  marriage. 

However,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that,  the  populations 
of  Alsace  and  Britanny,  divisions  where  marriages  are  fewer  and 
longer  deferred  than  usual,  yield  larger  numbers  of  births  than  those 
of  any  other  parts  of  continental  France,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  figures  on  which  we  are  commenting  are  abnormal,  or  else 
that  the  repressive  practices  above  alluded  to  prevail  to.  a  compara- 
tively great  extent  in  those  provinces  where,  though  marriages  are 
numerous,  births  are  few. 

In  the  Appendices  will  be  found  evidence  that  the  figures  upon 
which  the  above  statements  are  based  are  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  several  years,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
the  marriage-rate  affords  no  useftil  criterion  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  French  populations,  because,  owing  to  the  preventive 
practice,  the  act  of  marriage  is  in  France  divested  of  the  chief  respon- 
sibilities which  make  Englishmen  await  a  favoiu*able  opportunity  for 
its  completion. 

"Where  (1)  the  mortality  is  constantly  high,  or  where  (2) prosperity 
enables  the  population  to  increase  with  some  rapidity,  one  or  other 
of  the  checks  is  relaxed,  or  is  not  adopted,  and  the  births  are  thus 
allowed  to  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  usual.    Brittany  affords  a 
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striking  example  of  the  former  case,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  good 
illustration  of  the  other.* 

The  population  of  Alsace,  more  Germanic  than  Prench,  perhaps 
resists  the  introduction  of  the  preventive  practice,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  that  division  remains  almost  stationary,  the 
surplus  population  arising  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  has 
evidently  been  compelled  to  emigrate.  That  emigration,  even,  is 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  this  province,  seems  probable,  however, 
for  they  have  done  their  utmost,  apparently,  to  repress  births  by 
deferring  their  marriages,  and  they  have  also  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato,  a  plant  well  known  to  favour  the  maintenance  of 
a  comparatively  large  population. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  in  Alsace,  the  moH  educated,  and  in 
Brittany,  the  least  instructed  population  in  France,  it  equally 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  preventive  check  is  very  little  used. 
But  while  the  people  of  the  former  division  probably  act  from  prin- 
ciple and  long  established  habit,  the  Bretons  seem  by  their  very 
ignorance  and  the  high  mortality  which  it  allows  of,  to  be  at  once 
rendered  insensible  to  consequences  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
placing  any  great  restraint  upon  their  inclinations. 

Brittany,  it  has  been  seen,  differs  from  its  neighbours,  "Western 
Normandy  and  Lower  Loire,  in  mortality  and  births,  but  not  in  the 
paucity  and  lateness  of  marriages,  which  in  fact  characterise  them 
all.  We  are  thus  led  to  think  that  the  preventive  practice  is 
accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  amelioration  in  the  death-rate,t 
and  which  again  by  leaving  fewer  vacant  places  in  an  ahnost  sta- 
tionary population,  would  render  the  practice  itself  the  more 
imperatively  necessary. 

Mere  ignorance,  again,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  a  high  rate  of  mortality;  for  although  Brittany,  the  most 
ignorant,  is  also  the  most  unhealthy  division,  and  though  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  observed  there  appears  to  affect  both  sexes  of  all 
ages,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  mere  sacrifice  of  infimt  life,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Lower  Loire  are 
almost  as  uneducated,  and  among  them  a  much  lees  excessive  mor- 
tality prevails. 

To  resume.  The  population  of  France  at  the  higher  ages,  contains 
at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  married  persons  as  that  of  England. 
Therefore  marriage,  though  deferred,  is  not  foregone  to  a  greater 
extent  there  than  here.  Fecundity  is  seemingly  as  great  there  as 
here,  where  suffered  to  exert  itself  without  artificial  hindrance. 

*  In  the  town  of  St  Etienne  (department  Loire,  population  94,432)  993 
marriages  and  3,686  births  were  recorded  in  1856,  the  doaUis  being  only  2,334  >n 
number. 

t  Not  a  sufficient  amelioration,  however,  to  render  the  Frcncli  rural  districts 
more  healthfol  than  ours. 
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There  remainB,  therefore,  only  to  attribute  the  low  ratio  of  births  to 
late  marriages  and  artificial  hindrances  to  feetmdity^  unless  indeed 
fecundity  itself  yaries  fi*om  natural  causes  in  a  manner  which  (being 
complicated  with  other  influences  tending  to  diminish  the  number 
of  births)  we  haye  no  means  of  measuring. 

The  causes  which  are  found  to  operate  in  our  own  country,  upon 
the  number  of  births,  are  reducible  to  the  varying  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  the  more  constant  powers  of  fecundity  and  of  prudential 
restraint.  If  unchecked  by  feilure  of  means,  the  proportion  of 
population  in  the  married  state  tends  to  rise  and  the  births  attain  a 
high  level,  say  38  to  40  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Where  amplitude 
of  material  resources  is  coincident  with  recklessness  as  to  the 
ftiture,  a  still  higher  ratio  of  births  may  be  obtained.  But  where 
opportunities  of  finding  subsistence  are  limited,  the  very  healthful- 
ness  of  a  place  often  brings  into  operation  the  prudential  check, 
and  prevents  the  births  rising  to  nearly  so  high  a  point  as  they 
otherwise  might  easily  reach.  For  in  that  case  the  surplus  of  birl^ 
over  deaths  tends  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  opportunities  alluded 
to,  and  if  the  deaths  be  not  numerous,  this  surplus  may  be  consider- 
able, even  with  a  birth-rate  of  no  more  than  28  or  30  per  i,ooo. 

In  France  the  proportion  of  births  is  about  a6*4  per  1,000, 
while  the  death-rate,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  with  us,  reaches 
about  23*2. 

Shall  wo  venture  to  assert  that  almost  all  France  is  in  an  unpros- 
perous  condition,  or  shall  we  rather  decide  that  the  low  ratio  of 
births  and  the  consequent  stationary  condition  of  the  French  popu- 
lation is  the  result  of  a  system  of  restraint,  productive  of  health  and 
comfort  to  those  who  practise  it  and  favourable  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth? 

The  statistics  of  French  trade  and  production  ought  to  enable  us 
to  answer  this  question.  K  we  find  the  land  badly  cultivated  and 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  trade  limited  and  unprosperous, 
and  the  manufacturing  centres  dividing  with  the  metropolis  such 
increase  of  population  as  actually  takes  place ;  if  we  find  the  average 
means  of  the  Frenchman  (measured  by  the  table  spread  for  the 
nation  by  agriculture  and  commerce)  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfiu?- 
tory ;  if  we  find  both  the  education  and  the  mortality  of  France  in 
a  worse  condition  than  among  ourselves;  I  am  afraid  we  must 
rather  ascribe  the  low  ratios  of  births  to  necessity  than  to  choice ; 
especially  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  restrictions 
are  removed  wherever  successful  manufeu^tures  encourage  such  a 
proceeding,  the  birth-rates  in  such  neighbourhoods  being  compara- 
tively high. 

Of  course,  in  making  such  an  estimate  as  this,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  compare  the  annual  consumption  with  the  modicum  of 
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food  ftnd  raiinent  which  in  i^€  eHmaie  and  aoeordinfio  ike  manners 
of  France  are  necessary  for  comfortable  subsiatence.  A  difficult 
point  to  determine,  but  one  which  may  be  rendered  easier  of  solu- 
tion by  a  number  of  calculations  published  bj  M.  Le  Play,  and  by 
the  estimates  in  the  official  agricultural  statirtics.  I  must  leaye 
this  very  interesting  subject  to  other  and  abler  inquirers  than 
myself;  but  I  may  add,  that  the  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  face  of 
a  stationary  number  of  proyincial  constituents,  would  indicate  an 
unsatisfiMjtory  state  of  things,  unless  these  towns  were  supported  by 
external  trade^  or  derived  their  increase  from  the  augmented  means 
and  consequent  expenditure  of  their  rural  customers.  Perhaps  the 
agricultural  class,  made  painAilly  aware  of  the  limit  of  subsistence 
by  the  subdivided  state  of  the  land,  feel  the  necessity  of  restraint 
more  acutely  than  the  denizens  of  cities,  among  whom  the  success 
of  individuals  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  lottery.  The 
surplus  inhabitants  from  the  country  districts  would  also  crowd  into 
the  towns  in  search  of  employment. 

May  there  not,  indeed,  be  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
circumstances  of  France  do  not  admit  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
unless  one  of  a  very  gradual  description  P  The  diminutive  allotments 
of  land  are  perlu^s  in  roost  cases  incapable  of  further  subdivision. 
They  are  burdened  with  an  infinity  of  mortgages  in  fevoup  of  the 
relatives  of  their  former  possessors.  The  present  holders  have  not 
room  for  the  advantageous  introduction  of  modem  improvements,  nor 
the  capital  which  would  be  required  for  bringing  about  such  improve- 
ments, nor  the  intelligence  necessary  for  making  the  best  of  what 
they  have.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  being  themselves  producers, 
do  not  come  into  the  market  except  to  compete  with  one  another ; 
consequently  prices  are  low  for  that  portion  of  their  crops  which 
they  are  compelled  to  realize.  The  low  prices  of  provisions  are  thus 
a  positive  evil  to  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Until,  by  the 
development  of  French  manufactures  and  commerce,  more  favour- 
able returns  are  secured  to  the  producer ;  until  the  system  of  small 
allotments  begins  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  proprietors,  disposing  of 
their  land,  begin  to  carry  their  labour  and  capital  to  the  best  market ; 
until  then,  we  may  perhaps  see  no  change  in  a  condition  of  things 
which  must  make  Frenchmen  feel  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  an  inexorable 
destiny,  and  which  has  perhaps  produced  that  passion  for  war  which 
unfortunately  distinguishes  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  Scarcely  any  poor  rural  family  can  in  France  be  raised 
from  obscurity  except  by  tHe  military  prowess  of  one  of  its  members. 
And  the  gaps  left  in  the  population  by  the  conscription  must  be  a 
source  of  relief  to  a  people  so  hindered  from  obeying  the  natural 
tendency  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  bids  us  "increase  and 
"  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 
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One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Does  it  not  seem  an  unnatural 
and  short-siglited  proceeding,  to  endeayour  to  reitrict  the  increase  of 
the  human  race,  that  they  may  not  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence, 
rather  than  encourage  them  to  go  on  conquering  new  realms  of 
science  and  art,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  extending  the 
production  of  things  useful  and  necessary,  so"  as  to  support. the 
increasing  population  in  a  constantly  improtvng  manner,  until 
perhaps  a  really  humane  and  civilized  state  of  society  is  at  last 
arrived  at  P 

K  we  compare  the  experience  of  England  and  Ireland,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  people  alone  determine  their 
destiny,  and  that  while  one  race  will  multiply  its  numbers  until  the 
lowest  form  of  subsistence  £eu1s  them,  another  will  increase  as 
rapidly,  and  constantly  keep  improving  its  social  condition.  There- 
fore I  say,  let  not  any  theory  sway  us  which  regards  men  as  merely 
units,  and  leaves  out  of  view  their  ambition  and  their  powers ;  let 
us  rather  believe  that,  with  faith  in  the  ^ture,  we  may  go  on  adding 
new  nations  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  continually  expanding  our 
resources  and  our  power,  while  nations  which,  like  France,  prefer 
what  is  really  a  stagnant  protective*  system,  as  opposed  to  one  of 
firee  competition,  may  preserve  but  can  scarcely  increase  either 
their  power  or  their  civilization. 

*  That  this  is  true  will  appear  on  oonsideiing  that  the  essence  of  protection  is  to 
repress  production,  from  a  fear  of  its  ontstripping  the  demand ;  in  this  case,  the  pro- 
duction of  men,  not  of  goods,  has  to  be  restricted,  but  the  object  is  the  same,  viz., 
to  raise  the  market  price  of  tiie  restricted  article,  or  hinder  it  from  falling. 
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Table  h-^Cent^simal  Proportion  of  Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  coming  under 

each  of  the  Heade  specified. 


DiTiiions. 

Wheat 
and 
Oat«. 

and 
Buck, 
wheat. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Wine. 

Artifi- 
cial 
Mea. 

dowB. 

Pota. 
toes. 

BooU, 

Beans, 

kc. 

OUvet. 

Mul- 
berries, 

&c 

Paa- 

turages. 

Flanders , 

4^-7 

36-4 
45'9 
49*7 
43*4 
45-<5 

29-1 

9-8 
71 

11-5 

27-9 
81 
7-3 

10-8 
6-4 
6-3 

3-6 
1-8 

71 

4-4 
3-4 
4-9 
4-0 
80 
8-7 

•3 
•3 

-4 
•6 

•9 
4-0 

'3 
•I 

lO'O 
12-8 

6-7 
7*1 

7-3 
11-4 

7-8 

8-3 
5-5 
8-7 
7-4 
6-8 
4-6 

3-0 
2-4 

1-6 

27 
2-5 
2-8 
21 
8-8 
131 

21-8 
12-3 

11-7 

120 

14-3 

7-6 

6-8 

8-8 

13-5 

1*5 

*5 

•5 

•7 
"4 

•2 

'4 
•I 

^'4 

6*5 

LiOwer  Seine  

5*3 

Western    Normandy ' 
and  Maine j' 

Western  Brittany 

Lomrer  lioire   

16-6 

12-4 
131 

Upper  Seine   

S'Q 

Middle  Loire 

13-3 

Lonraine,  &c 

li-4 

AlRRi^r* 

11-7 

Average  (northern  \ 
divisions)    J 

46-4 

9-8 

40 

•1 

5*0 

7-6 

3-6 

12-5 

•7 

10-1 

Ix)wer  Saone 

36-6 
35'9 
38-4 

21-4 

39*4 

42-0 
41-8 

10-9 
10-8 
1-5 
291 
4-4 
7-8 
81 
1-7 

2-3 
•6 
•6 

2-3 
•8 
•6 
•5 

9-4 

2-8 
•1 
•1 
•3 

5-2 
22-3 

8-6 

1-0 

14-6 

8-3 
26-6 

5*4 

24' 2 

IO-8 
13-6 

20'0 

61 
7-8 
5-8 
22 
31 
1-3 
6-7 
•7 

4-5 
6-7 
2-4 
4-6 
2-6 
1-5 
3-5 
2-7 

7-8 
4-6 
5-2 
51 
6-7 
8-7 
6-3 
4-0 

•9 

9*3 

H-3 

2*2 

1*4 
1-3 

'9 
,6-7 

14-7 

Alps 

160 

Mediterranean  coast  .... 

5-3 

27-4 

Lower  Ghuronne 

12-2 

Adour ,., , 

211 

Upper  Chironne 

9*9 

Corsica    

20 

Average  (southern! 
divisions)    j 

34'i 

11-6 

1-4 

3-9 

15-6 

4-3 

3-7 

C-2 

3-8 

15-3 

Average  (Trance)  

41-9 

10-5 

81 

1-5 

8-9 

6-4 

3-5 

10-3 

1-8 

12-2 
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Table  II. — Value  of  Crops  and  Animal  Products^  in  Francs  per  Head,  on  PopuMom 

0/1856. 


DiviaioM. 


tod 
(kte. 


Rye, 

Met«tl. 
and 
Bock- 
wheat. 


Barley 


Bfaize. 


Wine. 


Artifi- 
cial 
Mea- 
dows. 


Pota- 


Beet, 


Boots, 
ieai 


OUres, 

Mol- 

benries. 


Pastnr- 
ages. 


tic 
Animals. 


Flanders    

Lower  Seine . 


Western  Normandy,  "I 
&c J 


Western  Brittany.. 

Lower  Loire 

Upper  Seine 

Middle  Loire 

Lorraine,  &o...... 

Alsace    


Northern  diyisions 


Lower  Saone 

Alps  

Mediterranean  coast 

Auyergne,  &c 

Lower  Ghtfonne    

Adour   , 

Upper  Garonne   

Corsica 


Southern  diyisions 


France 


90 
83 
70 

39 
79 
118 
82 
78 
38 


78 


52 

28 

62 

H 
6z 

5* 


48 


66 


18 
11 

19 

80 
14 
17 
20 
11 
8 


16 


15 
15 

a 

38 
7 
7 

12 
2 


16 


16 


7 
3 

12 

6 
6 

12 
8 
5 

11 


U 
17 

13 

4, 

9 

21 

14 

10 

6 


41 
19 

19 

18 
25 
18 
11 
16 
18 


12 
8 

27 

18 
28 
20 
25 
25 
19 


18 


21 


17 


8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
12 


8 
21 
18 

1 


7 
11 
8 
8 
6 
1 

10 
1 


11 
7 
7 
7 

10 
8 
9 
5 


I 
13 
19 
3 
2 
I 
I 

21 


21 
28 

7 
86 
19 
20 
15 

2 


21 


10 


16 


19 


107 
94 

70 

52 

70 

125 

92 

85 

82 


88 


65 
56 
51 
59 
56 
48 
68 
82 


57 


75 
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Table  Ul^^Prvfdffym  qf  Pwmmt  MwrtiU  wk^  could  noi  Sign  their 
Nam$iy  mnd  of  MarruiffM,  Biriks^  tmd  D§ath$  to  Pop%Uaium  w  1866. 


Difisioni. 

the  Number 
who  could  noi  Sign. 

To  erery  1,000  Inhabitants. 

Ifalef. 

FeauJat. 

Maniagea. 

Birtha.* 

Deatha.* 

Fl«d6TB     .„ -„.. 

Lower  Semet    

80-2 
12-6 
261 
671 
46-4 
U-8 
490 
5-4 
2-5 
270 
34-4 
88-7 
46-7 
42-7 
86-3 
88-8 
88-1 

89-6 
21-8 
82-8 
680 
66-0 
22-8 
61-8 
18-2 
6-9 
41-4 
58*8 
61-4 
66-3 
680 
72-4 
69-7 
82-6 

7*9 
8-9 
7*2 
TO 

7*4 
8-0 

7*7 
7*9 

rs 

8-1 
8-4 
8-1 
7'7 
8-3 
6-9 
7*7 
8-2 

28-1 
27-4 

29-a 

24-9 
^3-7 

3^*3 

27*1 

29'S 
18*9 
27*9 

22'0 

25-0 

24-6 
30-8 

23*5 
19-9 

i8-3 
ao*3 

21*1 

Western  Normandy,  Ac. »« 
,.        Brittanv     .... 

Lower  Loire «.... 

Upper  Seine 

llrtiwi^  T^Ji^ 

13'3 

Lorraine,  &c 

A1.«5«A       

i3'i 

27'o 

24'9 
21*2 

Iiower  Saone 

Alp. ; 

Mediterranean  coast    

Lower  Gkuronne 

Adoor   ««.. 

"CrpperCklTOTine.......... 

^•7 
23-7 
14*5 

CoTsiea 

France 

811 

470 

7*9 

26-4 

23-2 

t  Department  Seine  (Paris) 
Best  of  Lower  Seine 

6-8 

18-8 

161 
27-4 

7*9 

31-6 
a4*7 

^4*3 
23-0 

*  Still-births  not  included. 


Tablb  rV. — Proportions  Marriod  in  the  Year  1866,  €U  the  respective  Ages^ 
under  26,  26  to  30,  and  above  30. 


I>iTiiion8. 


Flanders    

Lower  Seine*   

Western  Normandy  and  1 

Maine    J 

Western  Brittany    

Lower  Loire  .„ 

Upper  Seine - 

Middle  lioire    

Lorraine,  &c 

Alsace   .« ..« .«.«.. 

Lower  Saone 

Alps « : 

Mediterranean  coast    

Aayergne,  &o « 

Lower  Ghuronne    « 

Adour 

Upper  Gkuronne    ^ 

Corsica 

France  

•  Department  Seine  (Paris) 
B«at  of  Lowar  Seine..., 


To  every  HI)  M :0m. 


Under 
S6. 


31.0 
27-8 

24*4 
20-8 

23'3 
29-1 
32-1 
i8-6 
i6-3 
21-8 
21-6 
28-4 
H'o 
31*5 
i8'5 
27*7 
26-2 


26*0 


17*9 
3^1 


26  to  30. 


33-6 
33-8 

31*5 

31-5 
33*3 
36-3 
34*5 
33-8 
32*9 
33'3 
29-9 

32*9 

ire 
30*9 

3o'^8 

33*4 
30*9 


33'o 


34*9 
3»'9 


30  and 
upwards. 


35*4 
38-4 

44' 1 

47*7 
43"4 
34*7 
33*4 
47*6 
50*8 
44'9 
48-5 
38-7 
42-3 
37-6 

50*7 
38-9 
42-9 


41*0 


47-2 
31-0 


To  pvpnr  100  Females. 


Under 
26. 


55-8 
57-5 

481 

42-7 
47-7 
60-0 
60-2 
41-2 
861 
58-9 
51-5 
63-2 
54-9 
59-7 
47-3 
59-7 
58-3 


63*9 


49-6 
64^ 


26  to  3i». 


28  0 
19-8 

241 

25-9 
24-7 
20-8 
19*9 
281 
81-9 
22'» 
24-8 
19-4 
23-5 
18-9 
251) 
21-6 
21-3 


22(> 


22-7 
17-5 


30  and 
upwards. 


21-2 
22*6 

27*7 

31-3 
27-6 
19-3 
19-9 
30*7 
320 
23-6 
24*2 
17-3 
21-6 
21-3 
26-7 
18-7 
20-5 


23-5 


27-9 
18^ 
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Mdet. 

Femakt. 

Age. 

Fbpalatioii. 

Unmarried. 

Percent 
Unmarried. 

PopnlatioB. 

Unmarried. 

Per  Got. 
Unmarried. 

0-16  

5,011,917 

6,011,917 

lOO'O 

4,874,837 

4,874,837 

lOO'O 

15-20  ........ 

1,535,825 

1,532,236 

99-8 

1,630,077 

1,454,587 

95'» 

20-80  

2,766,946 

1,940,358 

70-I 

3,037,883 

1,617,829 

53-3 

80—40  

2,683,605 

693,108 

^5-8 

2,646,504 

591,045 

21-3 

40—50  

2,800,858 

314,516 

13*7 

2,261,996 

330,932 

14-6 

60-60  

1,815,659 

177,437 

9-8 

1,834,038 

227,839 

ia-4 

60-70 

1,079,961 

86,078 

8-0 

1,262,803 

147,938 

11-8 

70—80  

605,568 

84,591 

6-8 

668,926 

61,501 

io'8 

80-90  

94,096 

6,597 

7-0 

128,020 

11,964 

9*7 

90  and  up- "I 
wards....  J 

6,879 

537 

9'i 

9,361 

1,052 

ii'i 

17,800,814 

9,797,436 

— • 

18,139,444 

9,319,524 

— 

Qt 

reat  Britain 

and  Islan 

ds  in  Britisi 

I  Seas,  1851. 

Age. 

Malei. 

Females. 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

Percent 
Unmarried. 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

Percent 
Unmarried. 

0—15  

8,739,324 

8,739,324 

lOO'O 

3,692,218 

8,692,218 

lOO'O 

15—20  

1,025,119 

1,020,878 

99-6 

1,045,317 

1,019,398 

97'5 

20—30  

1,738,753 

1,110,421 

63-9 

1,934,189 

1,086,256 

56-1 

80—40  

1,823,264 

803,401 

22-9 

1,418,853 

320,969 

2i-6 

40—60  

1,001,236 

187,418 

»3*7 

1,056,705 

156,001 

14-8 

60—60  

695,94d 

75,882 

IO-8 

749,888 

97,294 

13-0 

60—70  

437,396 

41,192 

9*4 

607,750 

64,861 

ia-8 

70—80  

208,661 

17,416 

8-3 

266,148 

82,286 

ir6 

80—90 

60,038 

8,483 

V'o 

69,659 

8,778 

ia-6 

90  and  up-  \ 
wards....  J 

8,518 

814 

8-9 

6,802 

799 

"•7 

10,228,668 

6,449,818 

— 

10,785,919 

6,478,806 

— 
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TAXLKYl.'^Ifarria^'Batet.  The  Order  in  which  the  DiviHone  are 
placed^  being  nearly  that  which  ih^  took  in  1857,  Banging  from  the 
Highete  to  the  Lowest  Rate. 


MSgheH-^ 

Lower  Seine 

n     Garoime    ....... 

Middle  Loire    

Flanders   , 

Fpper  Seine 

Lower  Saone 

Mediterranean  coast 

Lowest — 

Lorraine   

Western  Brittanj    ... 

Lower  L<^re 

Alsace   «... 

Alps  

AuTergne 

Western  Normandy... 

Upper  Garonne   

Corsica 

Adonr   


Ayerage  of  France 


Marriages  to  eroy  1,000  Inhabitants. 


1842. 


90 
8-6 
9-6 
81 
8-2 
8*4 
8-3 

7-5 

7-6 

8-7» 

7-9 

7-8 

7-9 

7-6 

7-8 

7-3 

6-8 


8-2 


1844. 


8-5 

8-3 
8-8 

7*9 
8-1 
7-8 
7*9 

rs 
rs 

8-0* 

7*4 
7-6 
7'7 
7-5 
7*4 
7*1 
7-a 


7-9 


1866.        1856.        1857. 


8-8 

81 

8-6 

7-7» 

90 

80 

81 

7-4 

6-8 

7-3 

60 

8-4» 

7-9 

7-2 

81» 

6-7 

6*6 


7-9 


8-9 

8-3 

7-7» 

7*9 

8-0 

8-1 

8-1 


7'9 

7'o 

7*4 

rs 

8V 

7*7 

7'a 

7*7 

8-a* 

6-9 


7*9 


9-2 
8-8 
8-4 
8-3 
8-1 
81 
80 

8-3* 

80 

8-0 

7-9 

7-9 

7-9 

7-8 

7-6 

72 

6-5 


8-2 


Note. — An  asterisk  (*)  has  been  placed  against  those  ratios,  which  do  not 
aooord  with  the  order  of  divisions  adopted  aboye.  On  the  whole,  the  figures 
exhibit  a  great  deal  of  regularity. 

The  ratio  8*9  per  1,000,  in  the  dirision  of  the  Lower  Seine  in  1856,  wa^ 
oompounded  of  io'3  per  1,000  in  department  Seine  (Paris),  and  7*9  per  1,000  m 
the  remaining  departments. 
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Table  TH.^Bkih-RatM.  Tk$  Ordm'  m  whkk  the  Divisums  art  pbutd, 
being  that  which  th^  took  im  1866,  Hanging  from  the  Higheit  to  the 
Lowest  Hate, 


Highest — 

Alsace    

Corsica  „. 

Western  Brittany    ... 

Alps  

Mediterranean  coast 

Nest  to  Higheet — 

Flanders   

Aurergne 

Lower  Seine 

Middle  Loire    

Lower  Saone 


Third  Orders— 

Lorraine    

Adour   

Lower  Loire 

Upper  Churonne 

Lowett — 
Upper  Seine ....... 


Lower  Ghironne 

Western  Normandy.... m.. 

Arerage  of  France 


Births  (Living)  to  1,000  Inhabitants. 


1842.    1844.    1855.    1856 


370 
320 
81-7 
81-6 
81-9 

290 

30-4 

28-l« 

811 

80-2 

27-9 
280 
281 
28*9 

26-2 
24-7 
22-6 


28-7 


34*6 
30'6 
31*3 
29'7 
29*5 

a7-6 
29*0 

28-6 
27-7 

27-3 
27-a 
26-6 

27*2 


241 

24*4 
21-8 


*7-3 


27*3 
28-7 
271 
28-6 
27-2 

26*4 
26-8 
25*9 
26-6 
24-9» 

28-6 
25*0 
28-7 
28*5 

22*5 
22-1 
20*6 


250 


32*3 
30*8 
29*8 

29-5 
28*9 

28-1 
27*9 
27*4 
27-3 

27*1 

25-0 

24*9 
24-6 

237 

22'0 

ii'3 


26*4 


1857. 


30*9 
28*9 
80*8 
280 
29*3 

29-6« 

26*4 

28*0 

26*0 

26*5 

26-6 
28« 
28*6 
28*1 

23*0 
21*7 
21*0 


26*1 


Hote,—ThQ  irregular  ratios  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  it  will 
at  a  glance  how  little  they  disturb  the  general  order  of  the  diyisions. 


be 
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Tabus  YlTL^Ddafk-Batm.    The  Order  in  which  the  Dipisiom  are  placed^ 
being  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Minimum  Mates  in  1856-579  Hanging 
from  the  Highnt  to  the  Loweet  Bate, 


Highett— 
Western  Brittamy    ... 
Mediterranean  coast 

Auyergne 

Alps  * 

Lower  Soone..^ 

„      Seine 


Medium — 

Adonr   

Middle  Loire    ... 

Alsace  

Upper  Garonne 
Corsica 


Zoweti — 

Flanderi 

Lower  Garonne    

Upper  Seine 

Lorraine    ^ m.. 

Lower  Loire 

Western  Kormandy.. 


Ayerage  of  Frftnce  .«.. 


DeaUn  (ezelashre  of  StilKbirthi)  to  1,000  luhabitanti. 


1842.    1844.    1855.    1856.    1857 


26-2 

80-7 

22-8« 

251 

25-8 

26-6 

22-8* 

24-5 

270* 

281« 

21-5* 

24*5 
23-7 
22-9 
241 
221 
210 


24-4 


24'0 

az'i* 

24*0 

23-6 

zyj 

20*5* 
21*0 

a3'7* 

22*1 
20-8 

22-2« 

19-8 

20'6 

2 1  •9* 

19-1 

19*0 


21-9 


291 
80-4 
25*6 
27-9 
260 
27-7 

81-5« 

24-7 

82-4* 

24-4 

82-8* 

26-9» 

28-7 

28-0 

25'7» 

20-5 

28-8 


260 


28-3 
27*0 
24*9 
i5-4 

^ys* 

24-7» 
23'3 
23'> 
23-7 

21-6 

21*2 
2I'I 
21*2 

ao'3 
19-9 


*3*2 


27-2 
25-9 
25*6 
24-7 
260 
25*9 

28*5 

26-0» 

28*8 

22-8 

22*6 

22-7« 

21-7 

21-6 

20-9 

210 

211 


23-8 


Kote. — ^The  irregular  ratios  acre  again  distingttished  by  an  asterisk,  and  are 
rather  numerous.  For  Adour  and  Cornea,  however,  the  ratios  appear  some- 
times too  high,  and  then  again  too  low  for  the  position  assigned,  and  these 
contradictory  fluctuations  may  he  considered  as  neutralising  each  other. 
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Table  lX.-^RaUos  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  certain  Depart- 
mentSy  shewing  the  extreme  Birth  and  Death-Bates,  in  the  Groups 
of  Departments  constituting  the  several  Divisions. 


D'vfition. 


Department. 


Fer  1,000  InhabitanU. 


Births.  DeaUii. 


Marriages. 


Flanders -j 

Lower  Seine    i 

Western  Normandy  -j 
Weetcni  Brittany  ....  J 

Lower  Loire  i 

Upper  Seine   -j 

Middle  Loire 


Lon-aiue 

Alsace 

Lower  Saono 


Alps 

Mediterrtnean  coast 
Aurergne    

Lower  Garonne 

Adour 

Upper  Garonne 


Nord 

Ardennes  

Seine 

Seine  Inferieure 
Eure 

Mayenne  , 

Ome « 


Finistere   

Morbihan 

Die  and  Yilaine  . 

Loire  Inferieure  , 
Maine  and  Loire  . 
Deux  Serres 

Mame   

Yonne   

Meiise    

Loiret    

Indre.. 


and  Loire 


Moselle 

Vosges  

Meurthe    ... 

Bhin  Hant 
„    Bas  ... 


Isero  

Saoue  and  Loire 
Ain    


Ardeche 

Alpes  Hautes 
Drome  

Gard 

Var    

Loire 

Areyron    

Creuse  


Dordogne 

Lot  and  Garonne., 
Gers 


Landes 

Pyrenees  Hautes 

Pyrenees  Orientales.. 
Tarn  and  Cburonne  .. 
Garonne  Haut 


82-5 
231 

31-6 
28-2 
19-2 

28-3 
19-0 

83-3 
29-2 
26-6 

26-9 
21-8 
230 

261 
22*2 
23-5 

301 
281 
20*8 

26-2 
25*3 
23-4 

33-7 
310 

28-6 
28-5 
23-3 

81-6 
29-8 
27-2 

81-6 
24-3 

841 
29-0 
21-7 

25-8 
18-5 
18-7 

28*3 
23*0 

80-9 
20-2 
22-0 


22-7 
I9-I 

H*3 
24*8 

21*3 

i8'8 

31-6 
3*'9 

22*9 

21-8 

I9'5 
i8-2 

21-9 

20-8 

19*6 

24'o 
26-2 
i9'o 

20'6 

19-3 
i3-4 

22-9 

27-7 

22-7 
22*9 

24-9 
29-1 

23*2 

28*4 
H'7 

29-2 

20'9 

24*0 

181 

^S'S 
23-0 

^rs 

21-9 
20'9 


8-2 
7-4 

10-3 
7-9 
71 

7-6 
6-7 

8-6 

5-5 

72 
72 
6-9 

80 
7-4 
7-7 

7-8 
7-3 
7-7 

7-0 
8-7 

7-8 

7-9 
72 

70 
8-5 

7-2 

8-4 
6-9 
8-6 

8-2 
81 

8-5 
7-5 
66 

8-3 
8-2 
8-2 

80 
61 

8-1 
8-2 

7-7 
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Tablb  X.-^Batios  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to  Population  in 
England  and  Wales,  FnMnee,  and  Belgium, 


Per  1,000  Inhabitanto. 

England  and  Wales. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

IMl  .... 

32*4 

21-7 

7-7 

28-5 

23*5 

8-8 

33-9 

2V8 

7-3 

'42  .... 

32-3 

21-8 

7-4 

28-5 

24-3 

81 

32-6 

24-9 

70 

'43  .... 

32-6 

21-4 

7-6 

28-4 

^3*4 

8-2 

31-9 

23*3 

6-8 

'44  .... 

32-9 

^l'^ 

80 

27-7 

i2'3 

8-0 

31-8 

2A'S 

7-0 

1846  .... 

32-7 

21*0 

8-6 

28-8 

21*5 



32-2 

23-0 

6-9 

'46  .... 

34-0 

i3'i 

8-6 

27-8 

^ys 

7-6 

27-8 

25-1 

6-0 

'47  .... 

31-6 

24-8 

80 

25-9 

24*1 

70 

27-2 

277 

5-6 

'48  .... 

32-7 

23*2 

8-0 

26-7 

^yi 

8-2 

27-8 

25*0 

Q'Q 

'40  .... 

33-2 

25*3 

8-2 

27-9 

27-6 

7-8 

30-5 

27*9 

7-3 

1860  .... 

33-8 

21'0 

8-7 

270 

21-8 

8-4 

300 

21*2 

7-7 

'61  .... 

34-6 

22*2 

8-7 

27-4 

22-8 

80 

30-3 

21*4 

7-5 

'62  .... 

34-6 

22-6 

8-8 

26-8 

22-5 

7-8 

801 

21*5 

7-0 

'63  ... 

33-6 

23-1 

90 

25-9 

22*0 

7-7 

28-6 

22*4 

6-8 

'64  .... 

34-6 

^3-8 

8-7 

25-7 

27-6 

7-5 

29-3 

22-9 

6-5 

1865  .... 

34-2 

22*9 

8-2 

261 

26-1 

7-9 

27-8 

24-9 

Q'Q 

'66  ... 

350 

20*8 

8-5 

26-4 

23*2 

7-9 

29-6 

21'5 

7-3 

'57  ... 

34-8 

22*0 

8*4 

260 

23-8 

8-2 

31-4 

22-7 

8-2 

1841^5 

32-6 

ai'5 

7-9 

28-3 

23-0 

81 

32-5 

23*5 

70 

'46-50 

331 

23*5 

8-3 

271 

24-1 

7-8 

28-7 

25*4 

6-6 

'51-57 

34-5 

22-5 

8-6 

26*2 

24-0 

7-9 

29-6 

22-5 

71 

Table  XI. — Births  to  One  Marriage.    The  Divisions  are  Arranged  in  the 
Order  of  the  BaHos  for  1065^6^7,  beginning  with  the  Highest, 


Eighesl  — 

Alsaco 

Corsica    

Weatem  Brittany  .... 

Adour 

Alps 

Mediterranean  coast 

Flanders 

AuTcrgne    

Lowest — 

Lower  Saone  

Middle  Loire 

Lower      „ 

Lorraine 

Upper  Garonne 

Lower  Seine   ^., 

^per     »      ...- 

Western  Normandy 
Lower  Gktronne , 


1842  and  1844. 


47 
4*4 
4-2 
3-9 
40 
3-8 
3-5 
3-8 


8-6 
3-3 
3-3 
3-7 
87 
81 
30 
2-9 
2-9 


1855-56-57. 


4*2 
4-0 
4*0 
3*7 

rs 
rs 
ys 
3*4 


3*2 
3*2 

3*2 

3*' 

3*0 

3*o 
2-8 
2-8 
2-6 


Decrease. 


0-5 
0-4 
0-2 
0-2 
0-5 
0-3 

0-4 


0-4 
01 
0-1 
0-6 
0-7 
01 
0-2 
01 
0-3 
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Table  XLL^Pcpulatum,  with  Births^  Deaths,  <md 

Population. 

Births  (Living). 

1841. 

1846. 

1856. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

Flemish  frontier 

Lower  Seine   

3,191,379 
3,847,084 
2,367,531 
2,180,756 
1,936,184 
1,955,028 
1,706,309 
1,938,770 
1,024,888 

3,283,610 
4,062,136 
2,387,831 
2,276,408 
2,027,488 
1,988,369 
1,781,645 
1,961,415 
1,067,681 

3,369,495 
4,414,254 
2,344,760 
2,282,965 
2,120,497 
1,949,994 
1,842,009 
1,880,518 
1,063,297 

92,591 
107,919 
53,618 
69,192 
54,352 
49,272 
53,103 

54,133 
37,916 

90,708 
107^478 

5',945 
71,308 

53»944 
47,928 
50,967 
53,539 
36,958 

94,616 
120,763 
49,838 
67,985 
52,764 
46,120 
50,270 
47,342 
34,316 

Western  Normandy 
„        Brittany  .... 
Lower  Loire   

Upper  Seine    

Middle  Loire ». 

Lorraine,  &o 

Alsace .t.. 

20,147,928 

20,836,873 

21,267,779 

572,096 

564,775 

564,014 

Lower  Saone  .........<.. 

2,818,612 

964,606 

1,697,498 

8,285,692 

2,832,694 

983,956 

1,782,729 

221,463 

2,392,658 
989,464 
1,809,332 
3,402,940 
2,908,846 
1,007,837 
1,826,106 
230,171 

2,445,266 

989,821 

1,934,300 

3,444,589 

2,937,228 

992,130 

1,788,068 

240,183 

69,985 
30,458 
54,203 
99,9" 
70,101 

27,505 

5^,559 

7,078 

66,172 
29,357 
53,357 
98,600 

70,914 

27,390 

49,721 

7,038 

66,156 
29,185 
55,922 
96,191 
64,589 
24,763 
43,900 
7,396 

Alps    

Mediterranean  coast 

Auvergne,  &c 

Lower  Garonne 

Adour 

Upper  Garonne 

Coi'sica    

1 

14,082,260 

14,566,858 

14,771,586 

410,800 

402,549 

388,102 

France  «.... 

B4,2dOA78 

d&408J226 

£6,039,364 

980,896 

967,324 

952,116 

Table  XXIl. — Showing  the  Departments  comprised  in  each  Division. 

Flandebs. — Departments  •'  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes. 

Lower  Seine. — ^Departments :  Seine  Inferieure,  Oise,  Seine  and  Marne,  Seine, 
Seine  and  Oise,  Eure  and  Loir,  Eure. 

Westebn  Nobmakdt  and  Maine.— Departments :   Calvados,  Manche,  Ome, 
Mayenne,  Sarthe. 

Westben  Bbittant. — Departments :  Hie  and  Tilaine,  Morbihan,  Cotes  du  Kord, 
Finistere. 

LowEB  LoiBE. — ^Departments :  Loire  Inferieure,  Maine  and  Loire,  Yendee,  Deox 
Sevres,  Vienne. 

Ufpbb  Seine. — ^Departments :  Meuse,  Marne,  Haute  Marne,  Aube,  Yonne,  Cote 
d'Or. 

Middle  Loibe. — Departments :  Loirot,  Loir  and  Cher,  Indre  and  Loir,  In'dre, 
Cher,  Nievre. 

LoBBAiNE,  &c.— Departments :  Moselle,  Mcurthc,  Yosges,  Haute  Saone,  Doubs. 
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Marriages  in  France  during  the  Three  Years  stated. 


Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

1842. 

1844. 

1856. 

78,250 

72,869 

72,634 

25»934 

25,989 

26,695 

Flemish  frontior 

102,318 

93,699 

103,864 

34>554 

34,701 

39,107 

Lower  Seine 

49,636 

46,447 

46,617 

18,033 

17,834 

16,988 

Western  Normandjr 

57,192 

54,620 

64,718 

16,392 

17^410 

16,068 

„        Brittonj 

42,746 

88,647 

43,013 

16,878 

16,298 

15,643 

Lower  Loire 

44,683 

40,941 

41,236 

1 6,064 

16,031 

15,547 

Upper  Seine 
male  Loire 

41,797 

87,898 

42,920 

16,338 

1.5,636 

14,171 

46,749 

42,913 

39,808 

I4^8i 

14,761 

14,905 

Lorraine,  &c. 

27,673 

25,824 

24,601 

8,122 

7,912 

8,005 

Alsace 

491,044 

451,853 

479,411 

166.797 

166,572 

167,129 

58,482 

56,582 

59,486 

19,512 

18,637 

19,827 

24,186 

28,768 

25,149 

7,553 

7,49a 

8,283 

,^P!, 

62,048 
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This  Paper,  by  Professor  Jevons,  was  read  in  Section  F  of  the 
British  Ajssociation,  in  1862,  but  has  not  been  hitherto  printed. 

I. — Brief  Account  of  a  General  Mathematical  Theory  of  Political 

Economy, 

1.  The  following  paper  briefly  describes  the  nature  of  a  Theory 
of  Economy  which  will  reduce  the  main  problem  of  this  science  to  a 
mathematical  form.  Economy,  indeed,  being  concerned  with  quan- 
tities, has  always  of  necessity  been  mathematical  in  its  subject,  but 
the  strict  and  general  statement,  and  the  easy  comprehension  of  its 
quantitative  laws  has  been  prevented  by  a  neglect  of  those  powerful 
methods  of  expression  which  have  been  applied  to  most  other 
sciences  with  so  much  success.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  because  economy  becomes  mathematical  in  form,  it  wiU,  there- 
fore, become  a  matter  of  rigorous  calculation.  Its  mathematical 
principles  may  become  formal  and  certain,  while  its  individual  data 
remain  as  inexact  as  ever. 

2.  A  true  theory  of  economy  can  only  be  attained  by  going  back 
to  the  great  springs  of  human  action — the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  A  large  part  of  such  feelings  arise  periodically  from  the 
ordinary  wants  and  desires  of  body  or  mind,  and  from  the  painful 
exertion  we  are  continually  prompted  to  undergo  that  we  may  satisfy 
our  wants. 

Economy  investigates  the  relations  of  ordinary  pleasures  and 
pains  thus  arising,  and  it  has  a  wide  enough  field  of  inquiry.  But 
economy  does  not  treat  of  all  human  motives.  There  are  motives 
nearly  always  present  with  us,  arising  from  conscience,  compassion, 
or  from  some  moral  or  religious  source,  which  economy  cannot  and 
does  not  pretend  to  treat.  These  will  remain  to  us  as  outstanding 
and  disturbing  forces ;  they  must  be  treated,  if  at  all,  by  other  appro- 
priate branches  of  knowledge. 

3.  We  always  treat  feehngs  as  being  capable  of  more  or  less^  and 
I  now  hold  that  they  are  quantities  capable  of  scientific  treatment. 

Our  estimation  of  the  comparative  amounts  of  feeling  is  per- 
formed in  the  act  of  choice  or  voution.  Our  choice  of  one  course  out 
of  two  or  more  proves  that,  in  our  estimation,  this  course  promises 
the  greatest  balance  of  pleasure.  "When  there  is  a  large  over- 
balancing force  on  one  side,  indeed,  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
this  balance  is  no  doubt  very  rude ;  but  all  the  critical  points  of  the 
theory  will  depend  on  that  nice  estimation  of  the  opposing  motives 
which  we  make  when  these  are  nearly  equal,  and  we  hesitate  between 
them. 
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4.  As  several  writers  have  previously  remarked,  feelings  have  two 
dimensions,  intension  and  duration.  A  pleasure  or  a  pain  may  be 
either  weak  or  intense  in  any  indivisible  moment ;  it  may  also  last 
a  long  or  a  short  time.  If  the  intensity  remain  uniform,  the 
quantity  of  feeling  generated  is  found  by  multiplying  the  units  of 
intensity  into  the  units  of  duration.  But  if  the  intensity,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  varies  as  some  function  of  the  time,  the  qxiantity  of 
feeling  is  got  by  infinitesimal  summation  or  integration. 

Thus,  if  the  duration  of  a  feeling  be  represented  by  the  abscissa 
of  a  curve,  the  intensity  will  be  the  ordinate,  and  the  quantity  of 
feeling  will  be  the  area. 

5.  Pleasure  and  pain,  of  course,  are  opposed  as  positive  and 
negative  quantities. 

6.  A  principle  of  the  mind  which  any  true  theory  must  take  into 
account  is  that  oi  foresight.  Every  expected  ftiture  pleasure  or  pain 
affects  us  with  similar  feelings  in  the  present  time,  but  with  an 
intensity  diminished  in  some  proportion  to  its  uncertainty  and  its 
remoteness  in  time.  But  the  effects  oi  foresight  merely  complicate 
without  altering  the  other  parts  of  the  theorjr. 

7.  Such  are  the  main  principles  of  feelmg  on  which  economy 
is  founded.  A  second  part  of  tlie  theory  proceeds  from  feelings  to 
the  useful  objects  or  utilities  by  which  pleasurable  feeling  is  increased 
or  pain  removed. 

An  object  is  useful  when  it  either  affects  the  senses  pleasurably 
in  the  present  moment,  or  when,  by  foresight,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  do  so  at  some  future  time.  Thus  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
actual  utility  in  present  use  from  estimated  future  utility,  which  yet, 
by  allowing  for  the  imperfect  force  of  anticipation,  and  for  the 
uncertainty  of  future  events,  gives  a  certain  present  utility, 

8.  Amount  of  utility  corresponds  to  amount  of  pleasure  produced. 
But  the  continued  uniform  application  of  an  usefrd  object  to  the 
senses  or  the  desires,  will  not  commonly  produce  uniform  amounts 
of  pleasure.  Every  appetite  or  sense  is  more  or  less  rapidly  satiated. 
A  certain  quantity  of  an  object  received,  a  fiirther  quantity  is 
indifferent  to  us,  or  may  even  excite  dis^st.  Every  successive 
application  will  commonly  excite  the  feelmgs  less  intensely  than 
the  previous  application.  The  utility  of  the  last  supply  of  an 
object,  then,  usually  decreases  in  some  woportion,  or  as  some  func- 
tion of  the  whole  quantitv  received.  This  variation  theoretically 
existing  even  in  the  smaUest  quantities,  we  must  recede  to  infim- 
tesimals,  and  what  we  shall  call  the  coefficient  of  utility,  is  the  ratio 
between  the  last  increment  or  inflnitely  small  supply  of  the  object, 
and  the  increment  of  pleasure  which  it  occasions,  both,  of  course, 
estimated  in  their  appropriate  units. 

9.  The  coefficient  of^  utility  is,  then,  some  generally  diminishing 
function  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  object  consumed.  Here  is  the 
most  important  law  of  the  whole  theory. 

This  function  of  utility  is  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  object,  and 
more  or  less  to  each  individual.  Thus,  the  appetite  for  dry  bread  is 
much  more  rapidly  satisfied  than  that  for  wine,  for  clothes,  for 
handsome  furniture,  for  works  of  art,  or,  finally,  for  money.  And 
every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  tastes  in  which  he  is  nearly 
insatiable. 
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10.  A  third  part  of  the  theory  now  treats  of  labour;  which, 
although  the  means  by  which  we  seek  j)leaBure,  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  painful  exertion,  rapidly  increasing  as  some  function  of 
ine  intensity  or  the  duration  of  the  labour.  Thus,  labour  will  be 
exerted  both  in  intensity  and  duration  until  a  further  increment 
will  be  more  painfiil  than  the  increment  of  produce  thereby  obtained 
is  pleasurable.  Here  labour  will  stop)  but  up  to  this  point  it  wiU 
always  be  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  pleasure. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fintd  point  of  labour  will  depend  upon  the 
final  ratio  of  utility  of  the  object  produced. 

11.  I  assume,  as  obviously  true,  that  the  abilities  of  men  are 
infinitely  varied,  whether  by  nature  or  by  education,  so  that  both  the 
same  person  may  vary  in  his  power  of  producing  different  objects, 
and  any  two  persons  m&j  vary  in  respect  of  the  same  object. 

This,  indcHBd,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  erroneous  simplifica- 
tion of  the  science  effected  by  Iticardo,  when  he  assumed  that  all 
labourers  have  a  certain  uniform  power;  the  higher  classes  of 
mechanics  and  other  skilled  or  learned  pixnlucers  being  treated  as 
mere  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

12.  The  theory  of  rent,  which  here  comes  in,  is  not  materially 
difBarent  from  that  of  Dr.  Ajiderson  and  later  writers. 

13.  We  now  arrive  at  the  theofy  cf  exchange,  which  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  laws  of  utility. 

If  a  person  has  any  useful  object,  but  an  object  belonging  to 
another  person  would  have  greater  utility,  he  wUl  be  glad  to  give 
the  one  in  return  for  the  other.  But  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that 
tbe  other  person  will  likewise  gain,  or  at  least  not  lose  by  the 
exchange. 

Whe^er  the  exchange  will  take  place  or  not  can  only  be 
aaeertained  by  estimating  the  utility  of  the  objects  on  either  side, 
which  is  done  by  integrating  the  appropriate  functions  of  utility  up 
to  the  quantity  of  each  object  as  limits.  A  balance  of  utility  on 
both  sides  will  lead  to  an  exchange. 

14.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  useful  objects  on  either  side  are 
commodities  of  which  more  or  less  may  be  given,  and  this  even  down 
to  infinitely  small  quantities.  Such  is  substantially  the  case  in 
ordinary  commercial  sales.  There  are  now  no  definite  amounts  of 
utility  to  be  balanced  against  each  other,  but  the  one  person  will 
now  give  to  the  other  so  much  of  his  commodity,  and  at  such  a  ratio 
of  exchange,  that  if  he  g8\  e  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  either  more 
or  less,  but  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  not  gain  in  utility  by  it.  The 
increments  of  utility  lost  and  gained  at  the  limits  of  the  quantities 
exchanged  must  be  equal,  otherwise  further  exchange  would  take 
place. 

The  ratio  of  the  increments  of  the  commodities,  however,  woidd 
be  indetermroate  but  for  the  existence  of  a  law  that  all  quantities  of 
the  same  commodity,  beiug  uniform  in  kind,  must  be  exchanged  at 
the  same  rate.  Tbe  last  iucrements,  then,  must  be  exchanged,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  quantities  exchanged.  To  explain  in  ordinary 
words  how  the  adjustment  takes  place  under  this  condition  is  almost 
impossible.  But  light  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  whole  matter  by 
stating  that  in  every  such  exchange  we  have  two  unknown  quantities 
and  two  equations  by  which  to  determrae  them.      The  unkwmm 
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qwmtitiee  are  the  quantities  of  commodity  p^iven  and  received.  The 
known  quantities  are  those  of  the  commodities  proTiousl  j  possessed. 
We  have  also  the  functions  of  utility  of  the  commodities  with 
1?be  respect  to  the  persons.  An  equation  may  thus  he  established 
on  either  side  between  the  utility  gained  and  sacrificed  at  the  ratio 
of  exchange  of  the  whole  commodities,  upon  the  last  increments 
exchanged. 

16.  When  the  useful  object  on  one  side  only  is  infinitely  divisible, 
we  shall  have  only  one  unknown  quantity,  namely,  that  of  the 
divisible  commodity  given  for  the  indivisible  object,  and  also  one 
equation  to  determine  it  by,  namely,  that  on  the  part  of  the  person 
holding  the  divisible  commodity,  and  able  to  give  more  or  less  for  it. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  unique  objects,  like  a  statue,  a  rare 
book,  or  gem,  which  do  not  admit  of  the  conception  of  more 
or  less. 

When  both  commodities  are  indivisible  as  first  supposed  (section 
18),  we  have  neither  unknown  quantities  nor  equations. 

16.  The  ^nations  in  an  exchange  may  prove  impossible,  or 
without  solutions.  This  will  indicate  either  that  no  exchange  of 
commodity  can  take  place  at  all,  or  that  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  exchange  is  not  satisfied  even  with  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mocBty  formerfy  belonging  to  the  other. 

17.  The  principle  of  exchange  thus  deduced  in  the  case  of  two 
persons  and  two  commodities,  applies  to  any  number  of  persons  and 
commodities.  It,  therefore,  apphes  not  only  to  the  general  inland 
trade  of  a  country,  but  to  the  trade  between  aggregates  of  men  or 
nations — international  trade. 

The  number  of  equations  is  very  rapidly  increased  according  to 
the  simple  law  of  combinations, 

18.  Of  course  such  equations  as  are  here  spoken  of  are  merely 
theoretical.  Such  complicated  laws  as  those  ol  economy  cannot  be 
accurately  traced  in  individual  cases.  Their  operation  can  only  be 
detected  in  aggregates  and  by  the  method  of  averages.  We  mutt 
Mnk  under  the  forms  of  these  latos  in  their  theoretic  perfection  and 
complication;  in  practice  we  must  he  content  with  approximate  and 
empirical  latos. 

19.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  though  the  exchanges  be  regulated 
by  equations,  there  cannot  be  equality  in  the  whole  utilities  gained 
and  lost,  which  are  found  by  integrating  the  functions  of  utility  of 
the  respective  commodities  before  and  after  exchange.  The  balance 
is  the  gain  of  utility,  and  from  the  nature  of  exchange  there  must  be 
a  gain  on  one  side  at  least. 

20.  Combining  the  theory  of  exchanges  with  that  of  labour  and 
production,  the  quantity  which  each  person  produces  will  be  depen- 
dant upon  the  result  of  the  exchanges ;  for  this  may  greatly  modify 
the  conditions  of  utility. 

A  new  set  of  unknown  quantities  are  thus  introduced ;  but  it 
wiD  be  found  that  just  as  many  now  equations  to  determine  them 
may  be  established.  Each  such  equation  is  between  the  utility  of 
the  last  increment  of  produce  and  the  increment  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  it. 

21.  The  only  further  part  of  the  theory  which  I  will  here  at  ail 
attempt  to  explain  is   that  referring  to  capital.     I  shall  give  a 
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definition  of  capital  different  from  the  established  one,  and  much 
simpler.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  {Frincjples,  3rd  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  67), 
"  W  hat  capital  does  for  production  is  to  afford  the  shelter,  protec- 
tion, tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during  the  process." 

To  understand  capital  properly,  we  must  omit  all  but  the  last 
enumerated  part.  Thus,  I  denne  capital  as  consisting  of  all  ueeful 
objects  iohicn,  in  supplying  a  labourer's  ordinary  wants  and  desires, 
enable  him  to  undertake  loorks  of  which  the  result  will  be  deferred/or 
a  greater  or  less  space  of  time.  Capital,  in  short,  is  nothing  but 
maintenance  of  labourers. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  buildings,  tools,  materiab,  Ac., 
sa^  a  necessary  means  of  production ;  but  they  are  idready  the  pro- 
duct of  labour  assisted  by  capital  or  maintdoance.  They  are  the 
results  of  the  application  of  capital  to  labour  at  an  imperfect  stage. 

Without  capital  a  person  must  have  immediate  returns,  or  else 
he  perishes.  "With  capital  he  may  sow  in  the  spring  that  he  may 
reap  in  the  autumn ;  or  he  may  undertake  labour-saving  enterprises, 
such  as  roads  and  railways,  which  will  not  make  a  full  return  for 
many  years.  Most  improved  modes  of  applying  labour  require  that 
the  enjoyment  of  the  result  shall  be  deferred. 

22.  While  amount  of  capital  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
utility  of  which  the  enjoyment  is  deferred,  amount  of  employment  of 
capital  is  the  amount  of  utility  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  of 
time  during  which  its  enjoyment  is  deferred. 

23.  The  interest  of  all  capital  in  a  market  is  of  one  rate  only, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  lowest  rate ;  becf|»use  capital  consists  only  m 
maintenance,  and  may  therefore  be  applied  indifferently  to  any 
branch  of  industry.  Buildings,  tools,  Ac,  which  have  hitherto  been 
classed  with  capital,  are,  on  the  contrary,  usually  applicable  only  to 
the  single  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  profit  they 
bring,  therefore,  in  no  way  follows  the  laws  of  the  interest  of  capital, 
but  rather  those  of  rent,  or  the  produce  of  natural  agents.  This 
has  been  already  remarked  by  Professor  Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on 
FoUtical  Economy y  and  by  other  writers. 

24.  As  labour  must  be  supposed  to  be  aided  with  some  capital, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  always  determined  by  the  ratio  which  a  new 
increment  of  produce  bears  to  the  increment  of  capital  by  which  it  was 
produced.  As  the  interest  of  all  capital  must  be  uniform,  the  benefit 
which  the  mass  of  capital  already  available  confers  upon  the 
labourer  goes  for  nothing  in  determining  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
depends  solely  upon  the  portion  last  added,  or  which  may  be 
added. 

25.  We  can  now  easily  explain  the  known  fact,  that  the  interest 
of  capital  always  tends  to  fall  very  rapidly  as  its  amount  increases, 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  it  supports.  It  is  because  for  equal 
increments  of  time  the  necessary  increments  of  capital  increase  with 
the  time.  Thus,  if  I  undertake  a  work  which  I  can  finish  in  one 
vear,  I  have  to  await  the  result  on  an  average  only  half  a-year. 
If,  however,  I  work  a  second  year  before  getting  the  result,  I  wait 
a  whole  year  for  the  former  year's  work  and  half  a-year  for  the 
second  year's  work.  Thus  I  employ  at  least  three  times  as  much 
capital  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  ftrst.    In  the  third  year  I  should 
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employ  at  least  five  times  as  mucb  capital,  in  the  fourth  year  at  least 
seven  times,  and  so  on.  Unless,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  suc- 
cessive deferments  increase  in  the  arithmetical  series  3,  5,  7,  9,  Ac., 
the  proportional  profit  from  the  new  additions  must  &11,  and,  as  was 
said  Den)re,  the  lowest  rate  for  which  capital  may  be  had  governs  the 
rate  of  all  other  capital. 

26.  It  is  the  accepted  opinion  of  writers  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  &11  because  the  sou  does  not  yield 
proportionate  returns  as  its  cultivation  is  pushed.  But  I  must  hold 
that  this  decrease  in  the  proportionate  returns  would  chiefly  flail 
upon  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  The  interest  of  capital  has  no 
relation  to  the  absolute  returns  to  labour,  but  only  to  the  increased 
return  which  the  last  increment  of  capital  allows. 

27.  Having  thus  explained  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
theory,  I  shall  close  without  venturing  into  the  higher  complications 
of  the  subject,  where  the  effects  of  money,  of  cremt,  of  combination 
of  labour,  of  the  risk  or  uncertainty  of  undertakings,  and  of  bank- 
ruptcy, are  taken  into  account. 

The  last  result  of  the  theory  will  be  to  give  a  determination  of 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  produce  of  labour  after  deduction  of  rent, 
interest,  profit,  insurance  and  taxation,  which  are  so  many  payments 
which  the  labourer  makes  for  advantages  enjoyed. 


IL^SiatisHes  of  Live  Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Thb  Statbtical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  recently  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  return  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  accounts  heretofore  obtained  have  related  to 
the  latter  country  only.  Some  of  the  most  important  items  are  set  out  in 
the  subjoined  tables  : — 

L^Total  Number  of  CaUUy  Sheep,  and  Pigs  in  each  Divition  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


Dateof  Beinnu. 

Number  of  Live  Stock. 

Dhiiioni 

of 

United  KiDgdom. 

CatUc. 

Sheep* 

Pigs. 

Cows. 

Other  Cattle. 

Total 

Knglftiid    

5th  March,  1866 
}i 

Tear"l866 
5th  March,  1866 

n 

1,290.529 

22i,54^ 

370,457 
1,386,176 

7,755 

5.815 
3,030 

2,016,505 
318.855 
5^6.954 

2,107,238 

10,932 

6,222 
3,946 

3.307,034 
541,401 
937,4" 

3.493,414 
18,687 

12,037 
6,976 

15,124,541 

1,668,663 

5,255,077 

8,688,742 

65,954 

617 
1,214 

2,066,299 

W3e8    

191,604 

BootUnd    

219,716 

Irf»l^iiH     

1,299,898 

T«lf»nfMi»i   

10,966 

CJhaiuiel  Islands  :-— 
Jersey   

6,882 

Chiemsey,  &o 

6,699 

Total    for    United  "1 

— 

3,286,308 

5,030,652 

8,316,960 

26,794,708 

8,800,899 

•  The  number  of  sheep  in  these  returns,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  northern  counties  of 
Sngland  and  to  Scotland,  is  probably  short  by  a  large  number  of  the  lambs  of  the  present  year  in 
consequence  of  the  date  at  which  the  returns  were  made. 
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IL— iVfiim^  of  Mch  kind  of  Lim  Stodk,  mml  Number  of  Ckmle  Died  of,  or  Killed  on 
Account  of  Plague,  in  mcA  (Jounty  of  Qreca  Britain, 


Counties  (Proper) 

in 

Great  Britain. 


Noabec  of  lire  Stock 
Existing  upon  5th  March,  1860. 


Cattle. 


Pigs. 


Estimated 
Ordinary 

Stock 
of  Cattle. 


Number  of 

Cattie 
Died  of,  or 
Killed  on 
Account  of 

Plarae, 
up  to  Week 

ended 

2l8t  April, 

1866. 


Percentage 

of  Looms 

of  Cattle  from 

Plague  op 

to  21st  April, 

1806, 

computed 

upon 

Estimated 

Qrdinarr 

Stock. 


Englahd. 

Bedford     

Berks 

Buckingliam 

Cambridge    

Chester ...,« « 

Cornwall    .»...„ 

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset   ...„ 

Durham 

Essex  (extra  metropolitan)* 

Gloucester 

Hants    

Hereford  

Hertford  (extra  metro.)* 

Huntingdon 

Kent  (extra  metropolitan)* ... 

Lancaster  „ 

Leicester  ., 

Lincoln 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton   

Northnmberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford  

Eutland 

Salop 

Somerset   

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey  (extra  metropolitan)* 

Sussex   

Warwick  „ „«^ 

Westmoreland  ..«....«, 

Wilts 

Worcester „.., 

^ork,  East  Kidinff  

„     city  of  York 

.„     North  Biding    

iy     West        „         ....... 

Total  for  counties  of  England 
Total  for  metropolitan  police  dktrict 

Total  for  England  ....^ 


25*513 
30>H9 
5>>840 
3«»73i 
93>o44 
133*652 
109,225 

"3»i95 

184,077 
70,002 
5a>322 
50*736 
96,831 
48,690 
65,184 
20,830 
17,667 
50*835 

202,552 
89*115 

169,294 

36,735 
92,386 
74*262 
78,431 
67,165 
42,135 
11,651 
107,208 

173,547 
107,298 

75*767 
22,037 
74,670 

67,249 
55*328 

77,724 
45,789 
64,809 

"9*233 
189,341 


180,250 
327*316 
263,015 
255*036 
96,989 
300,049 
396,021 
176,122 
769,126 
492,623 
146,696 
373*129 
356,373 
619,598 
257*196 
206,858 
117,821 
709,056 
217,615 

290,554 
1,088,204 

131*158 
596,683 
435*837 
635,487 
245*532 
333,304 
75>755 
327,612 

636,975 
231,936 

407,929 
121,928 

485*056 
285,878 
224,664 
596,822 
204,154 

416,853 

462,038 
5:00,196 


36,796 
41,265 
39,266 
58,225 
57,692 
63,920 
40,742 
31,452 
94,475 
38,676 
14*140 
98,948 
50,933 
79*789 
25,260 

32,194 
26,602 
66,763 

50*375 
23*250 
91.522 
13,152 

115*876 
38,366 
24,621 
29,083 
42,372 
3*754 
59,674 
75,469 
47*967 

133.498 
23,618 
42,642 
36,613 
7*413 
61,012 
36,686 

52,589 

53.472 
72,048 


26,915 

30,632 

52,68i 

87,086 

125,192 

134,470 

112,377 

113,569 

184,203 

70,014 

52,695 

52,582 

96,907 

48,976 

66,717 

20,166 

19,804 

62,197 

205,130 

89,355 

175,654 

36,735 

96,960 

76,358 

79,319 

68,386 

43,447 

11,669 

110,711 

173,659 

109,806 

57,359 

23,179 

75,734 

67,817 

55,528 

77328 

45,909 

» 898,421 


442 

499 

1,856 

6,640 

42,922 

926 

5,370 

1,029 

169 

15 

406 

1,928 

116 

299 

548 

486 

2,238 

1,871 

3,841 

338 

9,955 

6,688 
2,476 

919 

2,808 

2,566 

19 

6,412 

178 
3,585 
2,022 
1,171 
1,066 

598 


197 
24,796 


3,269,247 

37*787 


14*995*444 
129,097 


2,032,210 
34.089 


3,869,958 
44,483 


18^486 
7,028* 


3,307,034 


15,124,541 


2,066,299 


8,4a4,436 


141,514 


»  This  total  of  7,028  includes  6,908  for  the   «  mctropoMtaii  poUce  dlatrict*  np  to  the  Slat  of  March,  and  no  ftr  1 
"  metropolis,"  or  digtricta  under  the  Board  of  Works,  from  Slst  of  March  to  21st  of  ApriL 
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II.^Number  ofeouh  hmd  of  Live  Stock,  and  Number  ef  QuOe  Lied  er  Killed,  ^e.-^Contd. 


Counties  (Proper) 

in 

Great  Britain. 


Number  of  Lire  Stock 
Existing  upon  6th  March,  18M. 


CatUe. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


EstUnated 
Ordinary 

Stock 
ofCattleu 


Momber  of 
Cattle 

Died  of,  or 
Killed  on 

Account  of 
Plaffufi 

up  to  Week 
ended 

21stAj)ril, 


Wales. 
* 
Brecon 

OBrdigan   

Oarmttrihen  

Camarron..^ « 

Denbigh    .«. 

Flint „ 

CHamcngan 

Merioneth «..«..... 

Montgomery „ « 

PoDihroke 

Badnor .„ 

Total  for  Wales . 

SOOTLAKD. 

Aberdeen ^ « 

Arffyle  

Ayr 

Banff „ 

Berwick 

Bute 

OaLthness  

Clackmannan    

Dumbarton  ..» 

Dumfries  « 

Bdinbur^ , 

Xlcin  or  Moray    „. 

Vor&r  ............ZZ. 

Haddington 

Inwemew 

SjBoardine   m„, 

Kinross „. 

Kirkcudbright ^ 

Lanark  ....„„ 

ffliintligow 

Naim 

Oi^ney  and  ShetUmd 

Peebles 

Perth 

Benfrew    „ 

Boss  and  Oromarty 

Boxburgh 

Selkirk  

Suthi^and    

Wigton 

Total  for  Scotland   

Total  for  Great  Britain. 


35»4»7 
29,604 

47,384 
84,106 

44»o7» 
46,695 

19,383 
45»9ii 

33,343 
58,628 
68,842 
28,006 


33»7i5 

198,546 
110,295 
139,317 
1 50*565 
35»io6 

177,484 
*35,o9i 
220,241 
64,412 
181,376 


17,875 

7,367 

16,708 

19,339 
18,940 
26,529 
14,860 

14,335 

7,703 

20,863 

21,739 
5,346 


35,427 
29,604 
47,884 
84,106 
44,072 
49,994 
21,917 
45,911 
83,843 
58,628 
68,842 
28,006 


3,562 
3,186 


541*401 


1,668,663 


191,604 


547,234 


6,738 


133,451 
57,831 
75,544 
36,542 
15,192 
8,252 

19,999 
2,104 
10,564 
44,364 
13,013 
20,406 
27,297 
28,645 

9,659 
45,334 
21,529 

4,028 

34,658 

56,206 
8,029 
5*232 

43»3o8 
5*970 

66,150 

21,513 
36,109 
16,084 
2,027 
21,396 
11,262 
35i703 


109,292 
700,621 
262,973 
55*409 
193,288 

34,318 

82,676 

9,468 

53,405 
371,486 

113,479 
69,078 

93,685 

156,653 

91,414 

522,006 

41,073 

2M50 

271,467 

160,014 

23,070 

19,862 

76,624 

125,831 

494,635 

26,503 

293,754 
310,537 
100,885 
86,392 
164,060 
118,669 


14,763 
5»702 

13,502 
6,171 
8,344 
1,250 
3,012 
1,261 

1,196 

18,612 

9,609 

5,772 

14,193 

14,868 

7,646 
4,588 
4,769 
1,286 

10,289 
8,992 
3,166 
1,406 
7,313 
1,220 

17,782 

2,354 

8,489 

6,094 

663 

3,673 

1,458 

10,273 


133,798 
57,831 
76,281 
36,542 
15,429 

8,252 
19,999 

2,861 
11,287 
46,067 
14,088 
20,406 
30,776 
37,501 
10,170 
46,335 
22,734 

4,596 
34,692 
60,539 

8,704 

5,232 
43,308 

5,975 
69,944 
21,968 
36,109 
16,149 

2,042 
23,891 
11,262 
35,703 


937,411 


5,255,077 


219,716 


967,975 


4,785,846  22,048,281  2,477,619  4,929,645   181,443 


858 
781 
237 


275 

785 

717 

1,077 

3,781 

9,452 

511 

1 

1,691 

660 

84 

4,484 

696 


5 

4,342 

519 

65 
15 

2,705 


38,191 
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Miicellanea* 


[June, 


It  appears  from  the  same  publication  that  there  were  on  the  5th  March, 
1866,  in  England  and  Scotland  4,785,846  cattle,  of  which  1,883,532  were 
cows,  1,298,514  were  ^  other  cattle  "  aged  two  years  and  over ;  and  1,603,800 
under  two  years  of  age;  and  that  there  were  22,048,281  sheep,  of  which 
15,538,444  were  one  year  old  and  abore ;  and  6,509,837  under  one  year. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  of  lire  stock  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Tsrious  foreign  countries : — 

lU,^SuuemetU  of  the  Population  and  Number  of  Live  JStoei  in  the  under-mentumed 
Countries^  aeeordinff  to  the  Lateet  Returns, 


Date 
ofB«tiumf 

of 
Lire  Stock. 

Population 

according  to 

Latest 

Betomi. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Countriei. 

Cows. 

Other 
CatUe. 

Total. 

P«» 

United  Kingdom 
Kussia 

1865-66 
»59-63 
1861 
'61 
'61 
'60 
'62 
'61 
'61 
'61 

'61 
'68 
'64 

»67 

'62 

'64 
'66 
'62 
'65 
'63 
'63 
'60 

29,070,932 

74,139,394 

1,662,734 

421,486 

561,831 

3,859,728 

18,491,220 

1,880,070 

2,225,240 

1,720,708 

1,429,199 
863,315 
468,311 

639,258 

279,637 

8,618,459 
4,529,461 
37,386,313 
16,658,531 
36,267,648 
4,807,440 
31,445,080 

3,286,308 

756,834 

217,75' 

198,310 

1,112,944 

3*382,703 

411,563 
466,758 

348,418 
187,442 
116,421 

197,622 

943.214 
51781,465 

6,353,086 
1,530,626 
8,728,862 

5,030,652 

361,940 

172,250 

92,062 

803,714 

2,251,797 

226,897 
490,414 

273,068 

129,211 

84,224 

69,215 

390,673 
8,415*895 

7,904,030 
1,655,356 
8,182,613 

8,316,960 
25,444,000 

1,118,774 

390,001 

290,372 

1,916,658 

5,634,500 

949.179 
638,460 
957,172 

621,486 
316,653 
200,645 

266,837 

219,843 

1,333,887 

1,257,649 
14,197,360 

2,9041598 
14,257,116 

3,185,882 
16,911475 

26,795,708 

45,130,800 

1,761,950 

862,219 

165,344 

1,644,156 

17,428,017 

2,211,927 

871,989 

683,842 

177,322 
231,787 
152,584 

1,198,450 

295,322 

980,136 
583,485 
88,281,592 
22,054,967 
16,964,236 
2,058,638 
23,317,756 

8,802,899 
10.097,000 

Denmark  Proper 
Sleswig 

800,928 
87,867 

Holstein 

82,898 
467,981 

Sweden    

Prussia    

2,709,709 

Hanover  ..« 

Saxony    

654,066 
270,462 

Wurtemberg  

Grand  Duchy  of  "1 

Baden J 

Grand  Duchy  of  1 

Hesso  j 

Grand  Duchy  of! 

Nassau j 

Grand  Duchy  of! 

Mecklenburg-  v 

Schwerin J 

Grand  Duchy  of  "I 

Oldenburg  ....  J 
Holland  

216,966 
307,198 

196,696 

65,979 

167,522 

87,836 
294,636 

Belgium 

468,418 

France 

6,246,408 

Spain  

4,264,817 

Austria    

8,151,608 

Bavaria 

926,622 

United  States 

32,556,267 
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MABBIAQES,  BIRTHS,  AXD  DEATHS  IN   THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABRU.GES  nr  thb  Qvabtbb  bhdsd  SIst  I>eob]CBSB»  1865, 
AjfO)  BIRTHS  Aia>  DEATHS  nr  thb  Qt7ABTbb 

BHDSD  8lBT  MaSOH,  1866. 

Kng1and»— 'Thjg  Return  comprises  the  Bibths  and  Dbiths  registered  by 
2,200  registrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  winter  qoarter  that 
ended  on  March  Slst,  1866 ;  and  the  Mabbiagbs  in  12,828  ehorches  or  chapels, 
about  5,352  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  641  Superintendent  Registrars'  ofiices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December 
31st,  1865. 

If  a  high  marriage-rate  is  accepted  as  an  indication  of  well-being  and  content- 
ment in  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  present  return  is  highly  satisfactoiy; 
fbr  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  the  marriage-rate  was  unusually,  perhaps 
miprecedentedly,  high  all  over  the  country.  The  natural  growth  of  the  population, 
as  shown  by  the  birth-registers,  has  been  active  for  a  conaderable  time;  and  it 
was  well  maintained  in  the  first  three  mouths  of  the  present  year.  Against  this 
latter  &ct  must  be  set  the  high  mortality  which  prevailed  during  the  same 
period,  partly  in  oonseqaenoe  of  meteorological  conditions  and  changes,  nn&vorable 
tohealtL 

EifOLAND : — Ma&biaobs,  Births,  and  Dbathb,  returned  in  the  Years 
I86O-669  and  in  the  Quultbbs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Ybabs,  1860-66  i^Numbers. 


Yeu9 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

Marriages    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

185,520 
747,870 
491,360 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

Quabters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860-66, 
(I.)  Marbiagis: — Numbers, 


Qr$,  ended 
last  day  qf 

»66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

March No. 

— 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,150 

Jone    „ 

— 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

Septmbr „ 

— 

45,863 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

Decmbr. ....  „ 

— 

57,050 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 
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Quarterly  Betums. 


[June, 


QuABTBBa o/«flk?A  Calendar  Year^  186(M36. 
(II.)  Births: — Numberi, 


Qrt»  ended 
laei  day  qf 

•36. 

'06. 

*64. 

'68. 

*62. 

*61. 

*60. 

March No. 

196,737 

194,287 

192,974 

186,341 

181,990 

172,933 

183,180 

Jane    ^^ 

— 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,654 

184,820 

174,028 

Scptmbr „ 

— 

181,642 

181,015 

173.439 

172,709 

172,033 

164.121 

Decmbr „ 

179.020 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

(III.)  Dbatmb:— Jfiifit6«rr. 


Ore,  ended 
Uut  day  qf 

'6«* 

'66. 

'64. 

'€3. 

•82. 

'61. 

•60. 

Mtroh  .„ No. 

1S8»233 

140,646 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

Jnne    „ 

— 

116,006 

116,801 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

Septmbr „ 

— 

113,404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Deembr „ 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

Mabbia&es. — ^In  the  qaarter  that  ended  Slst  December,  1866,  there  were 
114,100  persons  numried  in  England.  In  Ixmdon  the  weddings  rose  from  7,856 
and  8,711  in  the  Deoember  qoarter  of  the  two  previous  years  to  9,746  in  that  of 
last  year.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  together  oontain  a  population  not 
much  exceeding  the  metropolitan,  the  marriages  in  the  same  three  periods  were  7,686, 
7,253,  and  8,576.  In  the  northern  comities  they  were  2,917,  3,173,  and  8,274. 
In  Monmoathshire  and  Wales  3,329, 8,416,  and  8,538.  In  Yorkshire  5,659,  6,027, 
and  6,291. 

Taking  a  few  districts  as  examples,  the  marriages  in  the  three  December 
quarters  of  1868, 1864,  and  1865,  were  in  Kenongton  505,  555,  and  706.  In 
Marylebone  478,  524,  and  601.  In  Pancras  554,  643,  and  668.  In  Islington  858, 
422,  and  525.  In  Hackney  258,  281,  and  871.  In  Shoreditch  560,  607,  and 
600.  In  Bethnal-green  860,  420,  and  520.  In  Lambeth  624, 669,  and  799.  The 
returns  show  continned  prosperity  in  the  seate  of  the  woollen  trade.  In  Bradford 
the  marriages  in  the  same  three  corresponding  quarters  were  688,  685,  and  676. 
In  Leeds  they  were  525,  517,  and  604. 

The  marriage-rate  per  annum,  in  the  Deoember  quarter  of  1865,  was  2*148. 
This  result  represents  the  proportion  of  persons  married  to  a  hundred  in  the 
population.  The  ayerage  of  ten  corresponding  quarters  was  1*981  per  cent. 
Weddings  are  always  1^  most  frequent  in  the  Christmas  quarter,  and  in  that  of 
1864  the  marriage-rate  was  2*022 ;  but  within  the  range  of  the  comparison,  viz., 
the  ten  years  1856-65,  a  rate  as  high  as  2*1  per  cent,  is  without  any  example,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  return. 

BiBTHS. — Of  children  bom  in  the  March  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  number 
was  196,787,  agmnst  the  high  number  194,287  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865. 
The  annual  birth-rate  for  tiie  same  period  was  8*776  per  cent.;  the  average  being 
8*644.  The  birth-rate  is  always  higher  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than 
in  the  last ;  but  the  tables  for  the  last  ten  years  fbmish  no  instance  of  a  rate  so 
high  as  that  which  prevailed  last  quarter.  London  yielded  its  iair  contribution  to 
the  increase ;  the  births  were  under  80,000  in  the  metropolis,  and  slightly  above 
that  number  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  In  some  counties,  as  Oxfordshire, 
BuGkinghamshire,  Norfolk,  and  Leicestershire,  there  was  a  decrease,  for  whidi 
others,  chiefiy  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  in  Wales,  more  than  com- 
pensate by  their  increase.  The  births  were  very  numerous  in  Surr^,  Devonahive, 
Lancaslmne,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales. 
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^BmBLAVD:^ Annual  Rates  psr  Cent,  of  Pbbsoks  Mab&ibd,  Births,  and 
Dbaths^  during  the  Ysabs  I86O-669  and  the  Quabtb&b  of  thote  Yean. 

Calendar  Yeabs,  1860-66 :— General  Percentage  RetuUe. 


TXAXS  

'66. 

Mean 

*65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

E8tmtd.Popln.) 
of    England 
til  ikousands 
in  middle  of 
ewhYear....J 

ZIy2IO 

— 

20,991 

zo,772 

20.554 

20,336 

20,119 

>9»903 

FsraonB   Mar-) 
Tied   PerctJ 

Births.^,    „ 

Daatta....    „ 

1-678 
3-483 

a-2H 

1-768 

3-563 
2-341 

1-736 

3-561 
2*385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

1-710 

3-437 
2-124 

QuABTBBs  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1860-66. 
(I.)  Pbrsovb  MAmmno :— Perctfii/a^wt. 


Qr$.  ended 
Uutdayqf 

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

lfardi....Peret. 

— 

1-398 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1*346 

1-422 

June. M 

— 

1-698 

1-752 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

Scptmbr.     ,. 

— 

1-621 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

Deembr.      „ 

— 

1*981 

2-148 

2022 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2-012 

(11.) 

Births 

i—Percentagee. 

Ore*  ended 
Imtdmpqf 

March...  J^er  ct. 

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

'66, 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

3-776 

3*^44 

3-768 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

June    ..    „ 

— 

3'6ao 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3*665 

3-690 

3-512 

Septasbr.     „ 

— 

3*343 

3-429 

3-453 

3-348 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

Dccmbr.      „ 

3-322 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

(III.) 

Dbaths 

Ore.  ended 
last  day  of 

BI«roh....Fer  ct. 

'66. 

Mean 
'66-'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

•62. 

•61. 

'80. 

2-653 

2-504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

June „ 

— 

Z-186 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

Sqptmbr.    M 

— 

2-002 

2141 

2141 

2-169 

1-800 

1-994 

1*718 

Beeimbr.     „ 

— 

2-205 

2-284 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2064 

2-043 
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Ikceeasb  op  Population.— Whibt  tlie  births  were  196,787,  the  deaths  were 
in  the  same  time  138,283,  and  the  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  was  58,504. 
The  natmtd  increase  was  650  daily ;  bat  this  was  disturbed  by  migratory 
tendendes,  always  in  active  operation. 

The  total  nmnber  of  emigrants  from  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
was  39,672,  of  whom  about  11,000  were  of  English  origin.  Irish  emigration  from 
the  same  ports  was  nearly  donble  that  amount.  Of  the  total  number  33,000 
emigrants  had  chosen  the  United  States  for  their  destination,  6,000  the  Australian 
Colonies.     Of  the  21,000  Irish  emigrants,  19,000  went  to  the  United  States.* 

Emigration  declined  greatly  in  the  first  quarter  of  1865 ;  but  it  has  again 
increased,  and  was  as  active  as  in  the  two  previous  years  1868-64. 

Psioss,  Paitpebisic,  and  the  Weatheb. — ^Ilie  price  of  wheat  continues  to 
rise,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  it  was  4&s,  6d.  per  quarter,  which  is 
ts,  more  than  it  was  in  the  same  period  of  186 i,  and  7«.  more  than  in  that  of  1866. 
Daring  the  four  quarterly  periods  that  have  elapsed  since  the  31st  March,  1865,  it 
has  been  slowly  but  oonstantiy  rising ;  it  was  40«.  6d,,  48«.  Sd,,  AAs,  lOd,,  and 
45«.  6<f.  Beef  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets,  sold  by  the  carcase,  averaged 
5^.  per  lb.,  a  price  which  differed  but  little  firom  those  of  the  March  quarter  in 
1864  and  1865,  which  were  54(2.  and  h\d.  The  price  for  inferior  quality  of  beef 
was  in  all  these  three  periods  the  same,  viz.,  \^d,i  for  superior  it  was  Q^d.  in 
1864(1  *Jd,  in  1865,  6\d.  last  quarter,  llie  highest  price  of  beef  scarcely  varied 
daring  the  last  eighth  months.  The  mean  price  (k  mutton  was  6f(2.,  and  was 
rather  lugher  than  in  the  two  previous  corresponding  quarters.  Best  potatoes  at 
the  Waterside  Market,  Southwark,  ranged  from  55f.  to  90«.  per  ton. 

The  average  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the 
quarter  was  139,546  in-door,  759,402  out-door.  The  amount  of  in-door  relief  was 
tiie  same  as  in  the  March  quarter  of  1864,  but  rather  less  than  that  of  1865. 
The  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  either  of  those 
periods. 

According  to  the  Greenwich  observations  the  mtmth  of  January  was  warmer 
than  that  month  has  been  in  any  year  since  1851.  In  ordinary  course,  January  is 
ahnoet  3^  colder  than  December ;  bnt  last  January  was  as  warm  as  the  remarkably 
warm  month  that  dosed  the  year  1865.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  weather 
was  stormy,  and  the  wind  blew  in  gales ;  and  on  the  11th  there  was  in  London  a 
fiidl  of  unusually  heavy  snow,  which  seriously  impeded  traffic  and  broke  down  the 
telegraphic  poles  and  wires.  Soon  the  snow  disappeared  under  a  rapid  tiiaw, 
which  was  followed  by  the  inundation  of  all  the  low -lying  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames.  Heavy  rains  and  high  winds,  with  freqoent  changes,  attended  tiie 
month  to  its  dose ;  but  its  most  striking  feature  was  the  high  temperature,  which 
continued  till  near  the  middle  of  February,  and  showed  an  average  excess  of 
6^  daily.  From  this  date  till  the  middle  of  March  the  air  was  almost  continuously 
eold,  and  the  average  daily  defect  of  temperature  was  about  8*^.  Four  days  of  heat 
followed;  then  four  days  of  cdd;  and  finally  a  warm  period  of  eight  days,  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  rose  6°  above  the  average.  The  extreme  mildnesB 
of  the  first  ax  weeks  quickened  v^;etation ;  hedges  and  fimit-trees  budded,  and 
in  some  places  almost  burst  into  blossom.  The  change  in  the  atmosphere  fVom 
mild  and  damp  to  oold  and  dry  was  favourable  to  agricultural  operations,  which 
had  been  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the  soddened  state  of  the  ground ;  and 
was  besides  a  salutary  check  on  the  too  rapid  advance  of  vegetation ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  the  growing  crops  were  suffidently  forward  not  to  be  injured 
by  sudden  fVoets.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  was  41*2°, 
which  is  1*7°  above  the  average  of  the  same  period  in  the  previous  twenty-five 
years.    The  ficdl  of  rain  was  9*3  in.,  which  amount  is  4*6  in.  above  the  average. 


*  Return  with  which  the  Beg^trar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners ;  of  39,672  emigrants  the  origin  was  nndistingnished  in  1,289 
,  which  have  been  distributed  l^  calculation. 
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LeM  than  two  inches  of  that  qoantity  fell  in  March ;  the  rest  in  nearly  equal 
portions  in  the  two  prerioos  months.  The  atmospheric  pressure-  was  low 
thronghoot  the  quarter.  The  reporter  at  Qnemsey  states  that  in  January  the 
island  was  Tinted  hy  a  snccesrion  of  storms,  evidaiUy  recurrent  cyclones;  the 
most  Tiolait  of  whidh  occurred  on  the  lltb,  raged  wi&  extraordinary  fbiy,  and 
inflicted  extennve  injury  on  trees  and  houses.  The  harometer  fell  to  28*444  in^ 
the  greatest  depreenon  known  there  for  28  years.  At  Aldershot  on  the  llth» 
snow  corered  the  g^und  to  a  depth  of  9  in.;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  primroses  were  in  flower.  On  the  4th  February  a 
hurricane  of  unprecedented  violence  blew  at  Belfiut  and  for  many  miles  around 
it,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  hail  and  rain  which  swqpt 
along  in  masses.  "  Large  trees  were  torn  up ;  chimneys  thrown  down,  and  slates 
whirled  through  the  ur  like  feathers."  This  storm  visited  Manchester  and 
some  other  places  in  the  north  of  England. 

DXA.THS ;  Ain>  THB  Statb  of  the  PiTBLio  HsAXTH. — ^Tho  weather  in  the 
quarter,  as  it  was  observed  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  described  in  its  main  points  ; 
and  the  description  of  it  is  for  the  moot  part  applicable  to  that  which  was 
experienced  over  the  country.  It  was  unfavourable  to  health  ;  and,  by  exciting  or 
aggravating  pulmonary  diseases,  carried  off  many  persons  of  advanced  age.  I%e 
total  number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  was  188,238,  which  implies  a  rate  of 
mortality  above  the  average  of  ten  previous  winters,  tiiough  not  so  high  as  it  had 
been  m  the  winters  of  1864  and  1865.  In  those  two  periods  142,977  and  140,646 
deaths  were  registered. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  mortality  in  London  and  eight  other 
divimons  was  lower  last  quarter  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865,  it  was 
higher  in  the  two  remaining  divisions,  viz.,  the  north-western  oounties  (Cheshire 
and  Lancashire)  and  Yorkshire.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  large  and  always 
unhealthy  manufacturing  towns  in  these  parts,  the  people  suffered  more  than  they 
did  in  others  ftcm.  conditions  and  sudden  chimges  of  the  atmosphere  which  were 
not  confined  to  them ;  and  also,  as  shown  in  the  Registrars'  reports,  that  scarlatini^ 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  previdled  there^  and  co- 
operated with  the  weather  in  producing  a  high  m(n*tality. 

Average  Annual  Mate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  of  the  Population  in  tk§  Eleven 
IHvinoni  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1851-60 ;  in  the  Year  1865;  in  the 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  Quarters  of  1865 ;  and  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  1866. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1.000  Living  in 

DiTiiknu. 

Ten  Tears, 
1861-60. 

1865. 

1866. 

Year. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

Wiater 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

28-63 
19-55 
20-44 
20-58 
20-01 
22-85 
21-10 
25-51 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 

24-40 
20-40 
21-56 
21-06 
20-42 
22-18 
21-81 
27-88 
26-71 
28-70 
28-86 

28-46 
24-25 
25-39 
24-47 
25-20 
27-15 
25-78 
80-25 
28-01 
26-26 
29-51 

28-16 
18-82 
20-02 
20-40 
20-58 
20-28 
20-52 
24-69 
24-88 
22-63 
24-75 

21-91 
19-07 
20-02 
19-75 
1714 
19-46 
20-48 
25-64 
25*13 
22-86 
18-74 

24-05 
19-44 
20-79 
19-60 
18-81 
21-89 
20-56 
28-98 
24-86 
28-08 
20-41 

26-66 
21-85 
22-85 
28ig 
23-85 
26*54 
24-01 
88*84 
29*60 
24*48 
28*92 

n.  South-Eastem  counties   .... 
ra.  South  Midland       „ 
IV.  Eastern  counties 

T.  South- Western  counties  .... 
n.  West  Midland        „ 
vn.  Worth  Midland      „ 
vra.  North-Westem      „ 
TX-  T<>rkshire , 

X.  Northern  counties    „. 

XI.  Monmoutliflhire  and  Wales 
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Tbe  pcqpiiktioii  of  London  is  not  very  different  in  amount  £rom  iAmt  of  CSmUie 
and  Lancashire ;  the  birtiia  were  as  28  in  tbe  former  to  80  in  the  latter ;  hot  the 
deaths  wene  as  20  to  26. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  in  England  was  2-658  per  cent^  i^ 
afverage  of  ten  previons  winters  being  2-504.  Bat  it  is  a  remarkable  cireamstaBee 
that  this  exoeas  above  the  average  was  contribated  entirely  by  the  krge  towaa ; 
for  in  the  coontry  districts  the  death-rate,  2-252,  was  actaally  low«r  than  the 
average,  2-295.  The  ammal  rate  of  mortality  in  the  142  town  districts  was  2-967, 
agamst  tiie  average,  2*680.  These  results  conform  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
o^Mr  dflstmctive  causes  at  wodc  besides  nnfovoorable  states  of  the  weather  tihit 
the  diseases  above  mentioned*  whiok  commit  so  mwh  havoc  in  towns,  were  still 
more  extensively  fotal,  and  only  acquired  additional  vigour  from  influences  peeoliar 
to  the  season. 

The  death-rate  was  higher  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  of  the 
eleven  divisions;  it  was  8*884  per  cent.  In  Yoriohire  it  was  2-960;  in  London 
2<66;  in  the  west  midland  counties  2-654;  in  the  northern  counties  (Durham, 
Korthumberiand,  &c)  2*448.  It  was  lowest  in  the  sonth-easterB  cooBtim,  where  it 
WM  2-185. 


AifHxrAX  Batb  of  Mortautt  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  CoxncntT  Distiuutb  of 
ENaujTD  in  each  Quarter  of  ike  Tears  1866-64. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Populatkm 
EnnmeiMted. 

Quarten 
ending 

Annual  Rata  of  Mortdi^per  Geat. 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yeats 

1861. 

1866. 

Kean 

1866. 

aj664. 

Inl42Di8tricts,andl 
66  flub-districtB,  1 
comprising      tbe  f 
Chief  Towns J 

8,287,161 

10,980,841 

rMarcb .. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept 

LDec  ... 

Year  .... 

2*967 

2-680 
2-822 
2-287 
2-460 

2-881 
2-889 
2-887 
2-564 

2-980 
9-412 
«*886 
»615 

— 

2*425 

2*543 

2-698 

84,087,782 

9,185,883 

Year  .... 

J  June  .... 
1  Sept  .... 
LDec 

— 

1*989 

2*080 

2-107 

In    the    remaining" 
IMstriots  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  - 
comprising  cMefly 
SmaU  Towns  and 
Cbvwf^  xiiTishst  ^ 

2-252 

2-296 
2024 
1-736 
1-901 

«H514 
2049 
1-828 
1-927 

9rWt 

2-070 
1-888 
2-014 

JfoU, — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  tbe  three  montbs,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  eacb  of  tbo  last  two  quarters  of  the 
jma  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  tbe  calculations,  also 
for  the  difference  between  865  and  865*25  days,  and  366  and  865*25  days  in  leap  year. 


If  the  map  of  England  were  shaded  to  represent  the  rates  of  mortality  of  last 
qiarter  in  tbe  registration  districts,  the  eye  travelling  from  the  lighter  soath  to 
the  darker  north  would  be  instantly  drawn  to  a  spot  of  portentous  darkness  on  the 
Mersey ;  and  the  qaestion  would  be  asked  whether  cholera,  tbe  blade  death,  or 
other  plague,  hnported  with  bales  of  merchandise,  had  been  Utely  introduced  into 
its  b«Hy  and  popuk>us  seaport.  Hi^pily  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  but  fever, 
probab^  developed  or  ud^  by  the  mild  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  season,  and 
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by  overcrowding  in  an  increasing  popolation,  has  been  bnsy  and  fatal  in  Lirerpool, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  same  count j,  and  of  Yorkshire.  The  annoal  mortality 
of  the  borough  of  Liverpool  in  liie  three  mon&s  was  excesnve,  and  demands 
inniefiate  and  eEianiest  ooMidenition ;  it  roee  to  4*698  per  ont.  Iliii  implies  that 
if  this  death-rate  were  maintained  for  a  year,  forty-six  persons  ont  of  a  thoasand  in 
the  population  would  die  in  that  time,  or  fifteen  more  than  died  in  Glasgow,  its 
norUiem  rival,  nineteen  mor«  than  in  London.  The  mortality  of  the  city  of 
Manchester,  though  far  less  than  that  of  Liverpool,  was  higher  than  in  any  other  of 
tbe  thirteen  selected  towna  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  was  3*742  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  Leeds  was  hardly  less.  The  following  nmnbers  of  deatiis  registered  in  a 
few  districts  in  three  correepcmding  quarters,  make  the  recent  increase  sufficiently 
appneut  t— 


XiverpooL..^...^......... 

West  Derby    „ 

Ghorlton  ^^.,..„ 

Manchester 

Ashton    ..»....« 

Oldham 

Blackburn  ....„....».., 
Leeds  ...................... 


March  Quarter, 
1864. 


8,018 

2,136 

1,398 

2,265 

779 

673 

892 

1,088 


March  Qoarter, 
186fi. 


8,059 

2,047 

1A96 

2,824 

836 

852 

942 

961 


3farch  Qoarter, 
1866. 


8,526 
2,628 
1,506 
2,496 
1,006 
1,110 
1,149 
1,284 


The  Registrar  of  the  Howard-street  sab-district  of  Liverpool  reports  83  deaths 
from  typhus  oat  of  330  ftom  all  causes ;  and  many  occurred  from  bronchitis  and 
wboopmg-coDgfa.  In  the  St.  Thomas  sub-district  of  the  same  town  28  were  from 
typhus  out  of  311 ;  and  pulmonary  diseases  were  &tal. 


PoFDULnoN ;  BiRTHSy  Deaths  ;  Mban  Temfbhature  and  Rainfall  in  last  Winter 
QumieTj  in  Thirteen  Large  Tewns, 


Cities,  &c. 

Estimated 
Fopubitian  in 
the  Middle 

of 

theTeir 

1866. 

IS-Weekfl 

ending 

81st  March, 

1866. 

Deaths 

in 

18  Weelts 

ending 

Annual  Bate 

to  1,060  Living  during 

the  18  Weeks  ending 

81st  March,  18667 

Mean 

Tomperature 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

81st  MoFch, 

1866. 

BainfoU 

in 

Inches  in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

SlstMafch, 

1866. 

81  st  March, 
1866. 

births. 

Deaths. 

Total  of  18  large  towns.... 

6,122,894 

8,067,686 
163,680 
885,798 
484,337 
858,855 
112,904 
218,257 
228,187 
106,283 

122,277 

176,128 
482,265 

818,437 

68,551 

28,407 
1,482 
8,404 
5,078 
8,422 
1,101 
2,212 
2,585 
1,072 

1,299 

1,556 

4,678 

2,806 

46,452 

20,029 
1,315 
2,565 
6,542 
8,346 

936 
1,818 
2,095 

730 

962 

1,313 
8,378 

2,423 

88-88 

8717 
36-84 
40-69 
42-08 
88-27 
8914 
40-68 
44-59 
40*89 

42-64 

85-64 
48-44 

2907 

30-45 

26-66 
32-25 
80^ 
46-98 
87-42 
83-27 
88-48 
86-86 
27-84 

31-58 

30-09 
81-37 

80-54 

40-3 

41-2 
41-3 
41-3 
41-9 
40'6 
401 
89-6 
40-3 

88*9 

88-4 
88-6 

41-8 

8*4 
9-3 

Bristol  (city)  

ll'l 

Binningluun  (borough).... 
Liverpool  (borough) 

7-0 
6*0 
8*6 

Salford  (borougtj  

Sheffield  (borough)    

Leeds  (borouffh) 

8*5 
8*2 
6*6 

TTfill  (hnro^gh)   ... 

Newcaetle  -  on  -  Tyne    1 

(borough)    J 

Edmbanm  (city)    

3*5 
8*6 

Glasgow  (city)    „ 

15*6 

Bablin  (city  and  somel 
suburbs)  ,«. j 

7-6 
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ENaLAND :  —  Mabeiaobs  RegiiUred  in  Quartert  ended  2let  December^ 
1865-63 ;  and  Bxbths  and  Dbaths  in  Quarters  ended  31et  Mardk, 
1866-64. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

9 

AlXA 

8 

Population, 

(Pirsout,) 

.4               e               6 

MiBiTAftBa  im  Qnartets  ended 
81st  December. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
Siatnte  Acres. 

'66. 

'64. 

•68. 

ENaiD.  &WAJJiB»,.Ti}taU 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
57,050 

No. 
53,125 

No. 
51.904 

I.  liondon 

77,997 

4,o«5,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,33  a 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49*»322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,516 
1,142,662 

1,886,714 
2,436,668 
1,288,928 

2,986,640 
2,016,641 
1,161,872 

1,812,884 

9,746 

4»930 
3,310 
3,135 

3,960 
6,981 
3,309 

8,576 
6,291 
3,*74 

3,538 

8,711 

4,626 
8,262 
8,148 

8,868 
6,668 
8,084 

7,268 
6,027 
8,173 

8,416 

7,866 

II.  South-Eastem  

m.  South-Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

4,604 
3,215 
8,068 

V.  South-Weitem 

Ti.  Weft  Midland 

Tn.  North  Midland 

Viu.  North-Westem 

rr.  VorlrBhire „.- 

3,818 
6,684 
8,154 

7,636 
6,669 

z.  Northern  

2,917 

XI.  Monmth8h.& Wales 

3,829 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9               10 

Bdohs  in  Qoaiters  ended 
8l8t  March. 

11           U         18 

DiATHS  in  Qoarters  ended 
81st  March. 

(EnKUad  and  Wales.) 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

Enold.  AWaies  ...Totals 

No. 
196,737 

No. 
194,287 

No. 
'92,947 

No. 
138,233 

No. 
140,646 

No. 
142,977 

T    Tjondon 

28407 

16,982 
1 1,880 
10,109 

I5»987 
i4,777 
11,894 

30,4*9 
20,862 
12,908 

12,502 

28,069 

16,912 
11,900 
10,262 

16,872 
24,108 
11,856 

29,982 
20.748 

26,697 

16,716 
11,998 
10,488 

16,026 
24,867 
11,888 

29,989 
20,44i 

20,029 

10,585 
7,473 
6,614 

10,891 

16,995 
7,850 

26,539 
i<.<8a 

21,018 

11,600 
8,266 
6,960 

11,483 

17,166 

8,366 

23,380 

14,671 

7,966 

9,932 

22,721 

11,673 
8,736 
7,044 

u.  South-Eastem  

m.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland 

vn.  North  Midland. 

vni.  North-Westem 

IT.  Yorkshire ..-,..,.«t 

U,966 

17,428 

8,460 

23,826 

14,718 

7,616 

8,897 

Z.  Northern 

ZI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

12 
12 

,444) 
,166 

12,0£ 
11,9C 

)9 
)6 

*  j»0" 

7,54 
8,13 

T 

2 
I 
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BEMAKKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

DxrBnra  thb  Qttabtxb  Bin>nro  81st  Mabch,  1866. 

J^  JAJCB8  Glaibhbb,  Ebq.,  F.R^.,  i^,.  See,  qf  ike  JBrUish  Meteorologioal  Society, 

The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  stormy,  with  gales  of  wind. 
The  temperature  was  high  for  the  season.  On  the  11th  day  there  fell  an  anosnal 
fidl  of  sticking  snow,  of  very  great  specific  gravity.  The  street  traffic  in  London 
was  extremely  difficult ;  the  telegn^hic  wires  were  so  loaded  with  snow,  and  the 
wind  was  so  violent,  that  many  poles  gave  way,  and  telegraphic  oommnnication  all 
roimd  London  was  greatly  interrupted.  So  g^reat  was  the  destruction  of  wires  and 
poles,  that  at  the  coid  of  the  quarter  all  were  not  restored.  The  snow  was  of  that 
unusual  dense  character,  that  six  inches  in  depth  produced  water  to  the  depth  of 
1\  in.  nearly.  A  very  rapid  thaw  set  in,  and  within  two  or  three  days  all  the  snow 
^BsBppoared,  followed,  however,  by  rivers  overflowing  thdr  banks.  All  the  low- 
lying  lands  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  were  under  water.  The  weather  con- 
tinned  changeable  throughout  January,  with  heavy  rains  and  gales  of  wind.  The 
cfaaracteristio  feature  of  this  month  was  its  extraordinary  warmth,  it  bdng  6^^ 
above  its  average  value  from  fifty  years'  observation.  This  unusual  temperature 
continued  till  12th  February,  and  tiie  average  daily  excess  of  temperature  up  to 
this  time  was  6°  daily.  From  the  18th  day  of  February  till  15th  March,  the 
weather  was  oold,  and  nearly  constantly  below  the  average  for  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  average  daily  defoct  of  temperature  for  this  period  was  2^*9;  four  daj's 
of  warm  weather  followed,  each  day  being  about  2^  in  excess  of  its  average  tempe- 
rature. This  was  succeeded  by  four  days  of  very  oold  weather,  the  defect  averaging 
4}^  daily,  and  the  quarter  dosed  with  dght  days  whose  temperature  exceeded  their 
averages  by  6°. 

The  extreme  mild  weather  in  January  and  the  first  part  of  February  stimulated 
vegetation  to  a  very  unusual  activity  at  this  season.  Hedges  and  early  fruit  trees 
were  budding,  and  some  were  ready  to  burst  into  blossom. 

The  change  in  the  middle  of  February,  from  so  mild  and  damp  to  a  colder  and 
dryer  atmosphere,  prevented  vegetation  advancing  too  rapidly,  and  was  otlierwise 
beneficial  to  agricultural  operations,  by  enabling  farmers  to  do  much  field  and  farm 
work,  which  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  soddened  state  of  the  ground,  were  in  a 
Tery  backward  state. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter  vegetation  was  sufficiently  checked  by  the  cold 
weather,  and  the  growing  crops  generally  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  render 
them  secure  from  the  dang^  of  sudden  frosts. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  was  42^*6,  being  warmer  than  any  January 
tance  that  of  1851 ;  the  preceding  month,  December,  was  42^*7,  bdng  2^*4  of 
higher  temperature  than  the  average ;  usually  January  is  2^*8  colder  than  the  pre- 
ceding month,  yet  on  this  occasion  it  was  0^*1  of  lower  temperature  only.  It  was 
4i^  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  25  Januaries,  and  6^*8  above  the  tempe« 
zaiure  of  January,  1866. 

2^  mean  temperature  of  February  was  40°*5,  being  1°*9  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  25  Februaries,  and  8^*9  above  that  of  last  year.  Every  month 
from  September  to  this  month  inclusive  has  been  of  higher  temperature  than  thmr 
averages,  to  the  mean  amount  of  8^-9  nearly. 

5rhe  mean  temperature  of  Jfarch  was  40^*5,  the  same  as  in  February,  being 
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1°'2  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  25  years,  and  3^*9  above  that  of  last 
year. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  were  above  their  averages  in  January  and 
Febraary  to  the  amounts  of  4^*7  and  2^*8  respectively,  and  below  in  March  to  the 
amount  of  l°-9. 

The  mean  low  mght  temperatures  were  above  their  averages  in  January  and 
February  to  the  amounts  of  3^'3  and  1^*2  respectively,  and  below  in  March  to  the 
amount  of  0°*8. 

Therefbre  in  January  and  February  both  the  days  and  nights  were  warn, 
whilst  in  March  both  were  cold. 

T?ie  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  greater  than  their  averages  in  January 
and  February  to  the  amounts  of  1^*4  and  1^*1  respectively,  and  less  in  March  to 
the  amount  of  0°*8. 

The  faU  of  rain  exceeded  its  average  value  in  both  January  and  Febmtiy,  im 
the  former  by  2  inches,  and  in  the  latter  by  2^  inches ;  it  was  of  its  average  valne 
in  March. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Qreenwich  in  the  three  months  en£ng 
February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  41°'8,  being  4P'0  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  95  years. 


TemperatoM  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
ofYapoar 

1866. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
DaUyEange. 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diif. 
from 
Aver- 

X" 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

26 
Years. 

Mflan. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

vravw 
of  the 
rhames 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yeara. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arcr- 

YeuB. 

Jan 

Teh 

March  ... 

o 
42-6 

40-6 

40-5 

o 
+6-4 

+2-2 

-0-5 

o 
+4-6 

+19 

-1-2 

o 
40-7 

38-5 

88-0 

o 
+8-8 

+1-5 

-1-4 

o 
88-4 

85-9 

34-8 

o 
+3-4 

+1-3 

-1-7 

o 
11-1 

12-4 

13-9 

o 
+1-4 

+1-1 

-0-8 

o 
42  1 

40-6 

417 

In. 
•234 

•211 

•202 

In. 

+  032 

+  •009 
--016 

Gr. 

2-7 

2*4 
2-3 

Gr. 

+0  8 

0  0 
-0-9 

Mean 

41-2 

+2-7 

+1-7 

39-1 

+1-8 

86*4 

+1-0 

12-0 

+0-6 

41-4 

•216 

+  •009 

2-6 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Beading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Beading  of  Thermometer  om  Grass. 

Number  of  NighU 
itwaa 

Low- 

eat 

lUiad. 

Night. 

1866. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

X' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
fh)m 
Aver- 

Years. 

Anmt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
twecn 
30° 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40O. 

eat 
B«ad- 

Night 

Jan 

Feb 

March  ... 

86 
85 
81 

-  2 
0 

-  1 

In. 
89-701 

29-639 

29-627 

In. 
-056 

-•269 

-•229 

Or. 
648 

647 

647 

Gr. 

-  6 

-  7 

-  8 

In. 
3-7 

40 

1-6 

In. 
+2-0 

+9-5 

0  0 

Miles. 
861 

837 

839 

10 
18 
16 

16 
13 
11 

6 
3 

4 

o 
20-4 

17  •* 

16 -2 

o 
44-8 

42-8 

49  •e 

Mean...... 

84 

-  1 

99-686 

-•186 

647 

-  6 

Sam 
9-3 

Sum 
+4*6 

Mean 
812 

Sum 
89 

Sum 
89 

Sum 
13 

Lowest 
16-2 

""^ 

Not»,—lxi 


reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— }  minus  signifies  bebw  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+ )  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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England:— 3f(?<«orofo^ca^  TahUy  Quarter  ended  2>Ut  March^  1866. 


Naxxb 

01 

Stations. 


Guemaey   ». 

Tantnor 

Barnstaple 

Koyal  Observatory 


Bbyston ..... 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
BelToir  . — 


liiyerpool  .,..-. 

Wakefield  

Stonyhupst 

North  Sluelds 


Mean 

PreMureof 

Dnr  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  86a. 


in. 
29-525 
29-560 
29-504 
29-551 


29-649 
29-538 
29-522 


29-504 
29 -473 
29-428 
29-464 


Highest 

of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Beading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


55-5 
59  0 
60-5 
64-0 


63-7 
60-0 
62-0 
64-0 


50-3 
59-3 
54-9 
57-2 


32-5 
30  0 
19  0 
22-5 


16-2 
19-0 
17  0 
10-5 


27-3 
19-0 
14-5 
20-4 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


perafeare.  paratore. 


23-0 
29  0 
41-5 
41-5 


47-5 
41-0 
45  0 
53-5 


32-0 
40-3 
40-4 
36-8 


Monthly 
Bange 

of 
Tem- 


20*8 
25  0 
31-2 
36  0 


36-6 
82-3 
38-3 

37-8 


26-7 
36-9 
35-5 
31-2 


Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 


Mean 
Tem- 
perature 
of  the 
Mr, 


7-3 

8-4 
10-6 
12-4 


12-3 
12  0 
14  0 
14*6 


7-6 
13-4 

11-0 
9-6 


44-4 
44-4 
43-5 
41-2 


40-6 
40-8 
41-1 
89-6 


41-9 
40-3 
39-0 
38-6 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu- 
midity. 


79 

86 
84 


87 
87 
88 
86 


8& 
87 
86 


10 


Naxes 

OF 

Stations. 


Guernsey    

Ventnof 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Obserratory 


Boyston 

Lampeter-  .« 

Diss  (^orfblk) 
Belvoir  ....« , 


Idyerpool  ...... 

Wakefield  

Btonyhiirst 

North  Shields 


11 


13        la       U 

WlHD. 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-7 

1-3 
0-7 


11 
1-3 
1-8 


1-6 
1-9 

0-8 
1-8 


Relative  Proportion  of 


E. 


10 
10 
13 
11 


11 
14 
13 
13 


13 
11 
10 
12 


12 
13 
13 
12 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Clond. 


4-2 

4-6 
7-6 


6-6 
7-4 
6-6 
6-3 


6-6 
7  0 
7-6 
6-9 


17 


18 


Biia. 


Number 

of  Dajrs 

ou  which 

HfeU. 


64 
54 
61 
50 


63 
67 

66 


54 
61 
69 
65 


Amount 

coUacted. 


16-2 

11  0 

13-7 

9-3 


7-^ 

18-9 

7-8 

6-3 


6  0 

6-6 

14  0 

6-8 
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No.  n.-SCOTLAND. 
MABBIAOES,  BIBTHS,  Aia>  DEATHS  in  thb  Qttabtib 

ENDED   8l8T  MXBOH,  1866. 


Scotland^  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  is  at  present  diyided  into  1,014 
districts;  and  this  return  comprises  the  Bibths,  Deaths,  and  Mabbiaoes 
registered  in  these  districts  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  inaccessible  island  of 
8t.  Kilda),  during  the  quarter  ending  the  Slst  March,  1866.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  the  births  and  marriages  have  been  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  correspon^ng  quartor  of  the  ten  previous  years,  while  the  deaths 
have  been  slightly  under  the  average. 

BiETHS. — ^28»876  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  ending 
the  81st  March,  1866,  being  the  annual  proportion  of  866  births  in  every  10,000 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  greatly  above  the  average  birth-rato 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  only  at  the  rate  of  847 
births  in  every  10,000  persons.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is  greatly  doe 
to  the  much  higher  proportion  of  marriages  which  has  occurred  among  the  popular 
tion  during  the  last  three  years.  The  births  in  England  and  Wales  show  a  dmilar 
increase  apparently  due  to  the  same  cause.  Thus  196,787  births  were  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  81st  March,  1866,  giving  an 
annual  proportion  of  877  bur^  in  every  10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  popula- 
Uom  ;  the  average  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years  bong  only  864  births 
m  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  ^stricts  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
th^  births.  Thus,  in  the  126  t-own  districts  (which  embrace  the  towns  with 
pqpiilations  of  2,000  persons  and  upwards),  16,858  births  were  registered;  while 
in  the  888  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scotland), 
only  12,028  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  899  births  in 
every  1Q,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  828  births  in  a  like  population 
in  the  rural  districts. 

Tablb  L — Pr€porH(m  of  lUegitmate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  the  Dieisions 
and  CkmnHes  of  Scotland^  during  the  Quarter  ending  Qlst  Marehy  1866. 


DiTisionfl. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi. 
timate. 

ConnUet. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Ilkgi. 
timale. 

Conntiefl. 

Per 
Cent  of 

timate. 

Scotland 

Horthem  

10-8 

6-9 

17*7 
10*9 

r^ 

9-6 

rs 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Gaithness  .... 
Sutherknd.... 
Boss     andl 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

3*7 
7-8 

8-3 
3*9 

7*3 
i6'i 
19-1 

17*7 
i8-i 

Forfiir    

Perth 

12*2 

io*9 

9*4 

8-0 

6-8 

9*1 

7*3 
IO-7 
11*3 

8-8 
10-8 

Lanark 

Linlithgow. 
Edinbi^gh. 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  "1 
bright  ../ 
Wigtown .... 

9-8 
6-1 

12-9 

7*7 

9-8 

ia-4 

i8-2 

Hoith-Westem 

Fife    

Korth-£ast«m 
EastMidhmd.. 
WestMidhuid. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  \ 

nan  j' 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

Sonth-Weetom 

Elgin 

P^T^ff  

Sonth-Eastem. 
Bonthem  

Aberdeen  .... 
Kincardine.... 

Beufrew 

Ayr 

U'8 
i6-4 
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Of  the  28,876  diQdren  born  during  the  quarter,  26,748  were  legitimate,  and 
3,130  illegitimate;  thus  showing  that  10*8  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, or  one  illegitimate  in  every  9*2  births.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
was,  as  nsnal,  lowest  in  the  town  and  highest  in  the  rural  districts,  only  10*3  per 
cent,  of  the  births  being  illegitimate  in  the  towns,  but  11*4  in  the  rural  districts. 
This  is  a  proportion  far  from  creditable  to  our  rural  population,  considering  that  the 
illegitimate  births  among  the  rural  population  of  iVance  only  %verage  44  per  cent, 
of  the  births.  Table  I  exhibits  the  proporUon  of  illegitimate  Inrths  in  the 
sereral  divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and  generally  accords  with  the  previous 
returns,  the  counties  embraced  in  the  north*eastem  and  southern  divisions  of 
Scotland  showings  as  th^  have  always  done^  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
Inrths. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  14^864  were  males,  and  14,022 
females,  being  in  the  proportion  d  106  males  at  birth  for  every  100  females. 
9,791  births  were  reg^tered  during  January,  8,944  during  Februuy,  and  10,141 
during  March ;  being  at  the  rate  of  816  births  diuly  during  January,  819  daily 
during  February,  and  827  daily  during  March. 

Deaths. — 19,076  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  242  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  death-rate  slightly  below  the  average  of  the 
quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  244  deaths  in 
every  10,000  persons,  llie  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  however,  during  the 
same  period,  have  been  above  thear  usual  proportion.  Thus,  188,288  deaths  were 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  first  quarter  of  1866,  giving  the  pro* 
portion  of  266  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons;  the  quarter's  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  being  260  deaths  in  a  like  population. 

Tablb  II.— iVWrn^tfr  of  Birthi^  Deaths,  and  Marria^ei  in  Scotland,  and  tPi  the 
Town  and  Country  Dutriets  during  the  Quarter  ending  81  «f  Man:h,  1866^ 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  aleo  the  Number  of  Illegitimate 
Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Popalaftioa. 

Total  Births. 

niegiamtteBirthi. 

Cenios, 
1861. 

Kstimated, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Bttio. 
One  in 
erery 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Bttio. 
One  in 
erery 

SOOTIlAin>       MMMMNM 

8,062,294 

8,168,418 

28,876 

3-66 

27 

8,180 

io*8 

9-2 

126  town  districts 
SSSrund      „ 

1,608,876 
1,468,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,126 

16,868 
12,023 

3*99 

25 
30 

1,749 
1,381 

10-3 
11-4 

9-6 
8-7 

FopulsUoB. 

Deaths. 

lOiriaget. 

Ceniiis. 
1861. 

XsUmatad, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Bttio. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Bttio. 
One  in 
every 

8C0TLAJn>    ..••••.••M* 

8,062,294 

8,158,418 

19,076 

z-4* 

41 

6,627 

0-71 

140 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,608,876 
1,468,419 

1,688,288 
1,466,125 

11,992 
7,088 

2-84 
1-93 

86 
61 

3,683 
2,044 

0-85 
0-55 

117 
179 
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The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  nsual,  greatly  exceeded  those  in  the  mral 
districts.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  11,992  deaths  were  registered,  hat  only 
7,083  in  the  mral  districts ;  indicating  an  annnal  death-rate  of  284  deaths  in  every 
10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  hnt  only  193  deatlis  in  a  like  population  in 
the  mral  ^Ustricts. 

Of  the  deaths,  6,348  were  registered  in  January,  5,756  in  Fehniary,  and 
6,971  in  March;  heing  at  the  rate  of  205  deaths  daily  during  January  and 
Fehmary,  but  226  deaths  daily  during  March. 

Inceeasb  op  the  Popitlation. — As  the  births  numbered  28,876  during  the 
quarter,  and  the  deaths  19,075,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  births 
Wds  9,801.  From  that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants. 
From  a  return  furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  by  the  Emig^tion  Ck)mmis8ioner8, 
it  appears  that  39,672  persons  emigratecl  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  the  quarter  ending  the  Slst  March,  1866.  of  whom  10,736  were 
Englisli^  1,610  Scotch,  20,672  Irish,  6,416  foreigners,  while  of  1,239  the  nativity 
Iras  not  ascertained.  If  52  persons  be  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  those  whose 
origin  was  not  distinguished,  the  total  Scottish  emigrants  during  the  quarter 
would  amount  to  1,662 ;  which  number,  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  would  leave  8,139  as  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  large  emigration  to  England,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the 
army,  navy,  &c. 

MuiBiAGES. — 5,627  marriages  were  r^stered  in  Scotland  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  71  marriages  in  every  10,000 
persons,  or  1  marriage  in  every  140  persons.  This  is  very  much  above  the  average 
proportion  of  marriages  for  the  quarter,  which  for  the  ten  previous  years  was  only 
at  the  rate  of  68  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  period  of  now  three  years,  and  this 
fact  of  itself  speaks  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  This  increase 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  marriages  is  now  telling  on  the  proportion 
of  births ;  and  as  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  is  nofirly  in  the  same 
proportion  diminishing,  these  fhcts  prove  that  Scotland  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  all  are  finding  a  better 
market  for  their  labour  than  they  have  done  for  a  great  many  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  town  districts  exhibited  much  the  highest  proportion 
of  marriages.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  3,583  marriages  were  registered, 
but  only  2,044  in  the  888  rural  districts;  indicating  an  annual  inarriage-rate  of 
85  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  55  marriages 
in  a  like  population  in  the  mral  districts. 

Health  op  the  Popitlation. — The  mild  weather  which  prevailed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  quarter  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  populatfon, 
and  caused  both  less  sickness  and  fewer  deaths  than  is  usual  at  thkt  season.  The 
colder  and  more  wintry  weather,  however,  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  half  of 
February  and  nearly  the  whole  of  March,  largely  increased  the  sickness,  and  still 
more  largely  augmented  the  deaths.  All  the  epidemics  experienced  this  'increasing 
prevalence  and  mortality  during  the  cold  wintry  weather ;  but  So  did  all  other 
diseases,  and  notably  those  of  the  respuutory  organs.  Many  aged  persons  also  died 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cold  frosty  weather,  witfiout  apparent  disease.  Typhoid 
{i.e.,  enteric  and  gastro-enteric)  and  typhus  fevers,  which  assumed  the  epidemic 
form  in  October,  1863,  and  have  prevailed  over  Scotland  more  or  less  ever  since, 
though  very  prevalent  during  the  quarter,  seemed  to  be  now  dying  out  with  the 
advent  of  the  milder  weather ;  and  they  will  drop  their  epidemic  character  as 
spring  advances,  if  they  follow  the  course  of  previous  epidemics  of  fever. 
Among  the  young,  hooprng-cough  has  been  especially  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  counties.  Scarlatina,  though  Wet  with  everywhere, 
has  been  especially  prevalent  in  Aberdeenshire,  while  measlee  has  espedaDy  prevailed 
in  Fifeshire.  Diphtheria  seems  still  to  be  extending  its  ravages,  and  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Dinrrhcea  has  been  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  in  some  few 
instances  seemed  even  to  put  on  the  epideroie  form.    With  cliolera  prevailing  in 
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France,  Qermanj,  and  Holland,  this  ikct  should  be  taken  aa  a  warnings  that  the 
choleraic  atmosphere,  or  whaterer  else  it  be  which  indooes  that  disease,  is  approach- 
iog  us,  and  may  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  among  as  as  tbe  heat  of  the  wmt 
becomes  more  powerful. 

Tablb  III.— iVtim&0r  ofBirihs^  DMht^  and  Marriaga  in  Seoilani,  and  their  Proportion 
to  the  Population^  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year^  during  each  Quarter  of  the 
Tears  1866  to  1862  inclusive. 


1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868.. 

laefe. 

Number. 

Ptr 
Cent. 

Namber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Namber. 

Per 
Cent 

Namber. 

Per 

CODt. 

Namber. 

Per 
Cent. 

IstQuarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Harriages.. 

28,876 

19,075 

6,627 

y66 

2-42 

0*71 

28,606 

20,786 

6,407 

3-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

6,333 

y6i 

2-89 
0-68 

26,729 

19,227 

5,090 

3*44 
a-47 
0-65 

87.089 

19,420 

4,763 

3-51 
0*62 

MeanTemO 
perature  J 

ss^-o 

35'»-8 

• 

86*-7 

40*d 

«8*-8 

2nd  Qitarter- 

Births  ..» 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

30,332 

17,066 

6,698 

3-86 

2-17 

0-72 

29,992 

18,446 

6,710 

3-84 
2-36 
0-73 

29,661 

17,947 

6,657 

2-31 

0-71 

28,728 

17,386 

6,186 

3-73 
2-25 
0-67 

MeanTem-1 
perature  J 

— 

5r-6 

49*-9 

49*-0 

4^-4 

SrdQuarter-- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

27,820 

15,907 

6,335 

3-48 

2'02 

0-68 

27^068 

16,131 

4,993 

3-47 
2*o6 
0*64 

26,362 

16,249 

4,863 

3*40 

2*09 
.0*62 

26,788 

14,235 

^570 

3*34 
1-84 
0-59 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

— 

67»-5 

64«-5 

58»-9 

64»-4 

Aih  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

__ 

— 

26,866 

17,062 

7,187 

3'4» 
a-x7 
0-91 

27,218 

17,161 

6,689 

3*49 
1-I9 

0-85 

26,688 

17,998 

6,677 

3-4* 
»-3a 
o-«4 

25,469 

1j6,1S6 

6^07^ 

3*30 
2*09 
0*78 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

— 

43'»-4 

42'»0 

48*-6 

42*;0 

Tear— 
Population. 

— 

hiZ^fOSJ 

3,118,701 

3»ioi»345 

3,083)989 

Birthi ........ 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

118,126 
70,821 
23,577 

3 '60 
2-25 
0-75 

112,446 
74,303 
22,675 

3 '60 
i*38 
0-7* 

109,825 
71,421 
22,087 

3-5* 
2-30 
0-71 

107,069 
67,196 
20,597 

3*47 
217 
0-66 

Weathbb. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  January,  the  weather  was 
unusually  mild  from  the  beginninj?  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  February ;  but 
from  the  13th  of  February  till  the  20tb  of  March  occurred  the  only  truly  wintry 
weather  we  hare  had  during  the  winter  of  1865-66. 
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1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

DIVISIONS. 
(Sootttnd) 

AftBA. 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

POPUULTIOir, 

1861. 
{fertont.) 

Births. 

Deailis. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ko. 

Scotland  ......m....  ToidU 

19,^39,377 

3,062,294 

5,617 

28,876 

19,075 

I.  KortHem 

2,a6i,62z 

130,422 

200 

733 

594 

n.  North-Wertern 

4,739,876 

167,329 

311 

1,183 

803 

m.  North-Eastem 

^,429,594 

366,783 

541 

3,210 

1,014 

IT.  East  Midland   

1,790,492 

523,822 

977 

4,429 

3,145 

T.  West  Midland 

1,693,176 

242,607 

319 

2,100 

1,317 

Tl.  SouUi-Westera 

1,461,397 

1,008,253 

1,169 

11,588 

7,474 

yn.  South-Eastem 

1,191,514 

408,962 

726 

8,903 

1,615 

Tm.  Ek>atlieni  

2,069,696 

214,216 

173 

1,730 

1,113 

No.  m.— IRELAND. 

MARRIAGES  nr  rax  Qttabtbb  bndsd  81st  Deceicbsb,  1865; 

AND  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  in  the  Quabteb  snsxd 

81ST  Maboh,  1866. 

Tlib  return  indodes  the  MASBiAam  registered  during  October,  Norember, 
and  December,  1865;  and  the  Births  and  Deaths  regiHered  during  January, 
February,  and  Mardi,  1866,  in  the  720  Registrars'  districts  of  Ireland.  The 
districts  are  co-eztenn?e  with  the  Dispensary  districts  of  the  163  Poor  liaw  Unions; 
wluch  Utter  form  the  districts  of  the  Superintendent  Registrars. 

MAEBiAass. — ^The  number  of  marriages  regietered  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
qnarter  of  1865  was  6,960,  being  608  in  excess  of  the  number  regietered  duriog  the ' 
corresponding  quarter  of  1864. 

The  marriages  registered  during  the  year  1865,  amounted  to  30,684,  being 
equal  to  1  marriage  in  erery  184,  or  -544  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  popuLition ; 
the  number  r«^w<«re(i  in  1864  was  27,373. 

Of  the  30,684  marriages  registered  during  1865,  21,685  were  between  Roman 
Catholics,  representing  a  ratio  df  only  1  marriage  in  every  208,  or  *481  per  cent. 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  number  of  these  marriages  registered 
does  not,  however,  represent  the  number  solemnized,  as  in  many  cases  the  R^^trars 
state  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  **  Registration  of  Marringes  (Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  26  and  27  Vic., 
cap.  90,  sec.  11,  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  1866,  under  the  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  81, 
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amoonted  to  8^999,  being  eqoalto  lincreiy  148,  or  *698  per  cent,  of  the  IVoiestani 
popalation. 

BiBTHS. — ^The  Inrihs  regigtered  daring  the  quarter  ending  on  81ft  March  lait^ 
amounted  to  40,088  (20,643  boys  and  19,446  girls),  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio 
of  1  in  every  84*7,  or  2*88  per  cent,  of  tiM  etUmaied  population ;  the  number  of 
births  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  was  88»826,  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1864  the  number  was  30,330. 

1^  births  regbtered  during  the  quarter  in  the  following  unions  or  superin* 
tendent  registrars'  districts  represent  the  highest  ratios : — Castletown  (oo.  Cork), 
1  in  21 ;  Bel&st,  1  in  22;  Dunmanway,  1  in  26 ;  Claremorris,  Bantiy,  Clonakflty, 
Dingle,  and  Eenmare,  each  1  in  26 ;  Macroom,  1  in  27 ;  Cahersiveen,  Skull,  and 
Tralee,  each  1  in  28;  Newport  (co.  Mayo),  Swinelbrd,  Kilmactiioinas,  and 
Killamey,  each  1  in  29. 

Of  iSoA  foregoing  sixteen  unions  or  superintendent  r^istrars*  districts  wUdi 
had  the  highest  birth-rates  during  the  quarter,  as  many  as  eleven  belong  to  the 
"  South-western  **  division,  in  wbich  appears  the  highest  birth-rate  since  registraUon 
commenced  in  Ireland  (1st  January,  1864). 

In  the  undermentioned  ten  umons  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the 
number  of  births  registered  during  the  quarter  afforded  very  low  annual  ratios^ 
viz. — Donegal,  Mountmellick,  Trim,  Tuam,  and  Tullamore,  each  1  in  60 ;  Bally- 
shannon,  1  in  52 ;  Borrisokane,  1  in  58 ;  Delvin,  1  in  59 ;  Balfyvagham,  1  tn  68  ; 
(md  DoHoghmore,  1  in  77. 

Deaths. — ^The  number  of  deaths  roistered  in  Ireland  during  the  quarter 
amounted  to  27,824  (13,684  males  and  14,140  females),  representing  an  annual 
1^0  of  1  in  every  50*1,  or  2*00  per  cent,  of  the  eeUwuUed  popuUition.  The 
number  regidered  in  the  correspondmg  quarter  of  1866  was  29,841,  and  in  1864 
it  was  28,540. 

According  to  the  number  of  deaths  registered  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the 
quarter  ending  Slst  March  last  was  highest  in  the  following  unions  or  superin- 
tendent regishtffs*  districts : — Belfast,  1  in  27 ;  Cork,  1  in  36 ;  Clonmel,  Ennis- 
oorthy,  and  Wciford,  each  1  in  87 ;  Carrick-on-Smr,  1  in  88 ;  and  Kewtownards, 
1  in  89.  In  the  metropolitan  unions  or  superintendent  rq^rars*  districts  of 
Dublin  North  and  Dublin  South  the  ratios  were  1  in  82  and  1  in  86  respectively. 

In  the  following  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  deaths 
registered  during  the  quarter  represent  verg  law  raiios,  viz.: — Scarriff^  1 1»  91 ; 
Castlebar  and  Killadgsert,  each  1  in  92;  Sallgvaghan,  1  mi  100;  Letterkenny, 
I  in  101;  Tuam,  1  in  107;  and  Croom,  1  in  110. 

Emiobation. — According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Enumerators,  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Irehind,  during  the  quarter  ended 
8lBt  March  last,  amounted  to  25,889—16,784  males  and  9,155  females— being 
10,041  more  thtai  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1865. 

EmigraUcn  from  Ireland  during  ike  Maniht  &f  January,  Februofy,  and  Marth 

in  1865  and  1806. 


KnmberofEiDignuiUin 

InereaM  or  Decreaae  la  18M 
compared  with  1866. 

Monihi. 

1865. 

1866. 

Increaae. 

DeeiMM. 

Makt. 

Fenalet. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalfli. 

TbtaL 

Feoudea. 

January.. 
February 
March.. 

1,608 
2,676 
4,871 

1,266 
2,314 
3,614 

1,874 
41989 

7,985 

2,896 
4,880 
9,468 

1,566 
2,274 
6,315 

4,462 

6,654 

14,773 

1,288 
1,705 
5,087 

800 
1,701 

1,588 
1,665 
6,788 

40 

Total   7 

(Ittqr.)...) 

8,654 

7,194 

15.848 

16,784 

9,155 

25.889 

8,080 

1,961 

10,041 

— 
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The  avsroffe  nomber  of  emigrants  firom  Ireland  during  the  flr$t  three  month* 
6f  the  yeftrs  1852  to  1865  was  21,745 ;  the  namber  for  the  past  qaarter  is« 
therefore,  ^144  in  exoen  of  the  average. 

ESTIHATBD  Deobeasb  OP  THE  POPULATION. — The  nnujbor  of  births  registered 
dorUig  the  quarter  ended  Slst  March  last  being  40,088 ;  the  deaths  27,82  4 ;  and 
the  number  of  emigrants  25,889  (according  to  the  returns  obtained  hy  the 
enumerators  at  the  several  seaports); — a  decrease  of  18,625  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  during  that  period. 

Peicbs  op  PEOVI8ION8  AND  Pafpeeism. — The  average  price  of  Messrs.  Man* 
ders  and  Co.'s  4-lb.  loaf,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  was  6^^.,  being 
one  penny  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1865. 
The  price  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  first  quarter  of  1866  was  Id, ;  it  was 
e^d.  during  the  remaining  weeks.  The  price  was  &\d,  during  the  whole  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1805. 

The  price  of  oatmeal  at  the  Dublin  Com  Exchange  ranged  fVom  15*.  6d,  in  the 
first  week  to  14f.  6d.  per  cwt  in  the  last  week  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present, 
year ;  the  average  price  for  the  three  months  being  14$.  lOd.,  against  11«.  9d,  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  quotations  for  potatoes  at  the  Potato  Market,  Dublin,  were  somewhat 
lower  for  the  first  quarter  of  1866  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1865 ;  the 
averages  fin-  the  former  being  2^ .  6d,  to  3«.  6d.,  and  for  the  latter  3#.  Id.  to  3«.  7(2. 
pep  cwt. 

The  averege  pricea  of  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  were  also  lower  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  than  during  the  first  three  months  of  1865  2 
the  averages  being  50^.  6d,  to  63«.  6d,  per  cwt.  for  the  former,  and  54f .  6d.  to  68f. 
for  the  latter. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  reodidng  in-door  relief  on  Saturdays 
during  the  quarter  was  57,123 ;  the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last' 
year  was  62,418.  The  smallest  number  of  persons  (64,894)  receiving  in-door  relief 
was  on  Saturday,  in  the  first  week  of  January ;  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1865  and  of  1864.  The  largest  number  receiving  in-door  relief 
during  the  past  quarter  was  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  March.  The  number 
of  persons  (10,163)  receiving  out-door  relief  was  also  smallest  in  the  first  week  of 
the  quarter ;  the  weekly  average  for  the  quarter  was  11,927,  against  11,296  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1866. 

'  Of  th^  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  during  the  first  quarter  of  th^  present 
^r  an  average  number  of  466  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals;  in  the  corresponding  qqarter  of 
1865  the  average  weekly  namber  was  523. 

The  Wbathsb.  —  The  following  meteorological  observations,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Fhosnix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  L866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  fhmished  by 
Captain  Wilkinson,  R.E.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey, 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
wqff  29-521  indies  (in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865  and  of  1864  it  was 29651 
inches,  and  29-725  inches  respectively);  the  highest  reading  (30*490  inches)  was  on 
the  94th  January,  at  930  A.H.,  wind  S. W. ;  and  the  lowest  (28*480  inches)  on  the 
23rd  March,  at  9*80  P.K.,  vdad  S.E. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  mr  during  the  quarter  was  41*5°  (during  the 
corresponding  period  of   1865  it  was  38'9°«  and  in  1864  it  was  40*2°) ;   the 
maximum  registered  by  the  thermometer  (68  0^  was  on  the  30th  March,  and 
.  the  minimum  (17-5^  was  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month. 

Kain  or  snow  foil  on  64  days  during  the  quarter.  The  rain-fiill  measured 
T1508  inches  (it  was  6-979  inches  and  5-227  inches  respectively  during  the 
ocrrresponding  quarters  of  1865  and  1864).  The  greatest  monthly  ndn-fidl 
(Tiiring  the  first  quarter  of  1866,  was  in  March,  when  8*809  inches  were 
regis^red*. 
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The  wind  blew  on  47  days  from  S.W. ;  13  days  from  N.W.  |  7  days  from 
W. ;  6  day9  from  S  J!,  j  and  6  days  from  N.E.,  at  9*30  A.X. ;  on  only  ono  day 
dnring  ih^  three  months  did  the  wind  blow  from  the  East  at  that  )iour,  and  on 
only  two  days  from  the  North.    It  was  cahn  on  4  days  at  9*30  A3C. 


Me$eer^iogi€al  Obs^rvaHom  taken  at  the  Ordnance  Surwgf  Qffloey  Pkcmuf  Pari, 

Dublin. 


Months. 

Barometer. 

Rain- 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maximnm. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

faU. 

Jannaiy,   1864 

'65  

'66  

February,  1864 

^            '65  

H            '66  

March,      1864  

'65  

„            '66  

Inches. 
80*404 
30154 
30-490 

30-386 
30-423 
80-274 

80-064 
80190 
80*895 

Inches. 
29-338 
28-357 
28-808 

29-011 
28-639 
28-830 

28-742 
29-115 
28-480 

Inches. 
29*910 
29-462 
29-575 

29-755 
29-697 
29-469 

29*509 
29-793 
29*518 

52-8 
51-7 
55-2 

67-6 
53-5 
55-8 

68-7 
60-9 
68-0 

0 
14-8 
20-^ 
27-5 

19*6 
260 

24*8 

26-8 
2&-6 
17*6 

0 

40-1 

35-8 
42-6 

37*7 
40-4 
40-6 

42-7 
40-4 

41*2 

Inches. 
1*438 
1*690 
2-262 

•971 
2-788 
1*937 

2-818 
1-601 
8-?09 

MeMiofl0tqr.,1864 
'66 
'G6 

80-285 
80-256 
80-386 

29-030 
28-704 
28-706 

29-725 
29-651 
29*521 

66*4 
66-4 
69*7 

ao-4 

23-6 
23>8 

40*2 

38-9 
4'-5 

TotaL 
6*227 
6-979 
7*608 

Direction  of  the  Wind  ai 

.  9*80  A.M. 
d  blew  from  the 

Calm 

Monai. 

ITomber  of  Dny« 

1  on  which  the  Win 

at»-SO 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

8.B. 

8. 

S.W. 

w. 

K.W. 

▲Jf. 

JannaiT,   1864 

•65  

'66  

irebrnaiy,  1864 

»     :«« 

„                 oo  ........ 

Mazoh,      1864 

'66  ....... 

„           m 

X 

8 

1 
1 

a 

8 

1 

1 

2 
8 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

6 
7 

10 
2 
I 

7 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
4 

6 
3 
8 

1 

1 
2 

10 

9 

22 

8 

5 

17 

7 

1 
8 

6 

11 

2 

8 

11 
8 

6 

12 

2 

1 
2 

4 

4 

8 

1 
7 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Total,  Ist  or.,  1864.... 
„            *65.... 
::            '66... 

4 

10 

2 

6 
6 
6 

18 

10 

1 

10 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

25 
16 

47 

13 
84 

7 

6 

2 

13 

4 
8 
4 

HxAXTH  07  THX  Pboflb. — ^The  deaths  registered  daring  the  past  quarter 
were  &r  below  the  nnmber  registered  daring  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  years 
1864  and  1866. 
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Zymotic  di86a8<»,  in  goncnl,  have  prored  less  fatal  than  daring  the  preceding 
periods;  in  some  districts,  howerer,  especially  those  in  which  precaotionary 
measntes  have  been  neglected,  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c,  have  proved  most 
destmctive. 

The  registrar  of  the  Randalstown  district,  superintendent  registrars'  district 
of  Antrim,  says,  "  I  have  had  twenty-one  cases  of  fever,  while  there  have  been 
registered  during  the  same  period  7  deaths  from  it.  The  disease,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  last  month,  owing  chiefly  to  my 
not  having  compulsory  power  to  send  snch  cases  to  the  workhouse  fever  hospitaL 
I  saw  to-day  six  fever  cases  in  one  cabin,  and  the  head  of  the  fiimily 
refused  to  have  them  removed  to  hospital.  I  should  mention  that  the  guardians 
have  a  spring  cart  and  bed  for  the  conveyance  of  fever  paiiente  to 
hospital,'* 

It  would  be  well  that  the  good  example  set  by  the  Antrim  board  of  guardians 
was  more  generally  followed,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pdson  of  fever  and 
other  zymotic  diseases  is  disseminated  in  consequence  of  fever  patienfca  being 
transmitted  to  hospital  in  cabs  and  other  public  conveyances. 

In  Belfast  No.  4  District  49  deaths  resulted  fVom  fever. 

Scarlatina  of  a  malignant  cliaracter  prevailed  in  the  Keady  district,  Armagh 
union;  five  healthy  children  in  one  family  were  cut  off  by  this  scourge.  In 
the  Bellaghy  district,  Magherafdt  union,  scarlatina  and  its  sequels  proved 
fatal  in  21  instances.  In  Mullingar  district  27  deaths  resulted  from  scarlatina. 
**  This  great  mortality "  (observes  the  registrar)  "  I  attribute  to  the  filthy 
and  nndean  state  of  the  back  streets  in  this  town."  In  Ennistimon  scarlatina 
was  very  prevalent,  but  comparatively  mild;  this  disease  was  also  rife  in  Wexford, 
Galway,  Westport ;  and  of  the  50  deaths  registered  in  the  Achill  district 
(Newport  union),  21  were  ascribed  to  scarlatina.  This  disease^  however,  had 
disappeared  from  many  districts  where  it  had  been  epidemic  Measles  and 
whoK^ng  cough  were  very  prevalent.  In  Coleraine  there  were  9  deaths  firom 
small-pox;  in  Arklow  (Rathdrum  union),  out  of  78  deaths  registered  daring 
the  quarter,  no  less  than  86  were  caused  by  small  pox!  Deaths  from  this 
disease  also  occurred  in  the  districts  of  Cappaghduff  (Ballinrobe  union), 
Ballymoney,  &c.  It  is  much  to  he  resetted  that  the  regietrars  <f  those 
districts  in  which  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered,  were  iinahle 
to  stale  whether  those  who  fell  victims  to  this  disease  had  been  previously 
vaocimated. 

Bronchitis  and  other  puhnonary  affdctioos  proved  very  ihtal,  espedally  to  tho 
aged  and  the  very  young.  The  registrar  of  the  Portadown  di^rict  (Lurgan 
union),  records  a  case  of  "  pure  Ariatic "  cholera  which  proved  &tal  in 
fifteen  hours.  Two  deaths  "from  cholera"  were  registered  in  the  Newtownards 
district. 

"While  some  of  the  registrars  are  enabled  to  report  fkvourably  of  the  sanitary 
state  of  their  districts,  the  minority  complain  loudly  of  the  want  of  all  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, espedally  the  Registrars  of  Portrush,  Bellaghy  (Magherafelt  union), 
Ardara  (Qlenties  union),  Eilskeer  (Eells  union),  Mullingar,  and  Carrick-on-Snir. 
The  registrar  of  the  last-named  district,  who  has  repeatedly  reported  on  the 
nnsatis&ctory  state  of  the  locality,  from  a  deficient  sewerage,  overcrowdings 
&c.,  remarks  that  "the  state  of  the  sewers  and  lodging-houses  continues  the 


Those  who  fail  to  adopt  such  precautionary  measores,  as  have  been  over  and 
over  again  recommended  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health, 
now  that  cholera  it  at  our  doors,  may  see,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  cUre  results  of 
thdr  negligence. 
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TkeOrdercfth4  Bight  IHvuions  at  regcurdi  the  Afmual Bate  repreeented  by 
the  Number  of  Marriages  Registered  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  the 
Tear  1865,  is  shown  in  the  following  Statement. 


DiTisioni. 

1.  Nortii-Bartem    .... 

2.  Eastern 

B.  N'oith'Westem  .... 

Qnarter  ending 

8Ut  Dec.  1866. 

Eaiioto 

FopnlatMA. 

. .  1  in  129 

^     „    157 

^      „    229 

6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

BirisioBl. 

North  Midland    . 

South  Midland 

South-Weetem 

Qnrter  ending 

Slit  Dec.  186ir. 

Ratio  to 

Population. 

1  in  258 

„....      „    269 

„    291 

4.  South-Eastern. 

«    241 

Western 

«    877 

The  Numerical  Order  of  the  Eight  Divisions  as  regards  the  Annual  Rate 
represented  fy  the  Number  of  Births  Registered  during  the  First 
Quarter  of  1866,  is  shown  in  the  following  Statement. 


Qoarter  ending 
Divisionf.  81st  March. 

Ratio. 

1.  South-Westem 1  in  81 

2.  North-Eastem „    83 

3.  Western „    86 

4.  South-Eastem „    88 


Qoarter  ending 
DMsiont.  Slit  March. 

Ratio. 

5.  Eastern 1  in  38 

6.  North-Westem  „    88 

7.  North  Midland „    40 

8.  South  Midland  „    43 


The  following  Statement  shows  the  Eight  Divisions^  Arranged  according 
to  the  Annual  Bate  of  Mortality  afforded  by  the  Number  of  Deaths 
Registered  during  the  First  Quarter  of  1866. 


Quarter  ending 
Dirisioni.  Slit  March. 

Ratio. 

1.  Eastern „ 1  in  42 

2.  North-Eastern „    46 

8.  South-Eastern „    47 

4.  South-Westem „    53 


Diridons. 

5.  South  Midland  

6.  North-Westem  ...... 

Quarter  ending 

8l8t  March. 

Ratio. 

1  in  56 

„    61 

7.  North  Midland  

,    61 

8.  Western 

««    67 

Diritions. 

Area  in 
Statute  Acres. 

Population 
in  1861. 

December 

Qoarter, 

1865. 

Marriages. 

March  Quarter, 
1866. 

BirUis. 

Deaths. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North-Westem.... 
m.  Eastern 

IV.  North  Midland.... 
T.  South  Midland.... 

Ti.  Western 

vn.  South-Eastem  .... 
vm.  South-Westem.... 

2,328^305 
2,39»>50i 
1,993,016 

2,019^8 
2,361,709 

4,088,459 
1,826,172 
3.3  >  3,07 1 

1,124,041 
574,746 
829,569 

576,289 
515,272 

822,878 
500,957 
855,818 

2,176 

628 

1,318 

568 
479 

546 
519 
786 

8,430 
3,739 
5,424 

3,576 

2,988 

6,719 
3,338 
6,876 

6,111 
2,870 
4^916 

2,340 
2,297 

3,090 
2,671 
4,029 

Total  of  Ireland... 

20,322,641 

5,798,967 

6,960 

40,088 

27,824 
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Wo,  IV,-GWAT  BRITAIN  AWP  IBDIiAW), 

SuMM A&T  of  Marriaobs,  in  ike  Quatier  miei  dl«t  Deoembery  1865  ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  to  ike  Quarter  ended  Blst  March,  18C6, 


C0UNTRTF4). 

Ami^ 

in 
Statate  Acres. 

Population, 
IMl. 

(Fersoiu.) 

Maniaget. 

Qiitbi. 

Pfjathf. 

England  and  Wales  

8<>otlftnd  .,,.,,. , 

37,324,883 

19,639,377 
zo,3az,64i 

No. 
20,066,224 

8,062,291 

6,798,967 

No. 
57.050 

7,137 
6,960 

No. 
196,737 

28,876 

40,088 

No. 
13M33 
19,075 
4»oa9 

Ireland : 

♦  Gmat  Britain  AND  1 
Irbiand J 

77.^8^,901 

28,927,485 

71,147 

266,701 

1^1,337 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1865-64*63.~i>Mrri^tfrtoiio/ Exports  >W>»  United  Kingdom, 
acoording  to  the  Doclared  Real  Value  of  the  Esporte;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Es^utjf) 
of  Imports  a$  Port  of  Entry,  and  ther^ore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Prqfit. 


HerehndiM  (tM^ndini  Gold  tmd  Sihtr), 

Imported  from,  tnd  Exported  to, 

the  foUoiriiif  Foreign  Coontiiee,  Sto. 

[OOCi  omitted.] 


Wbole  Tears, 


1865. 


Importf 
from 


to 


1864. 


Import* 
from 


S^ 


1863. 


[mport* 
fit>m 


I.— FOBBiajr  CoorXRIES: 
Northern  Europe;  vu.,Bu88ia,  Sweden, \ 
Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  j ' 

Central  Europe ;  vu-i  Prusila,  GknnAny,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  And  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  viz.,  Prance,  Portugal " 

Swith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  ^ 
with  CKbraltar  and  Canaries)    

Southern  Europe ;  vi*-,  1^7*  Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Tslands,  and  Malta  j 

Levant ;  ▼!«.,  Turkey,  with  Wallaohia  and ' 

MoldaTia,  Syria  and  Faleftine,  and  Egypt  ^ ' 

Northern  Africa;  -m.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco / 

Western  Africa. - '• 

Eastern  Africa;  ^^  African  Forts  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas^  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands   j 

South  Sea  Islands    m 

China,  including  Houg  Kong v 

Onited  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

South  America(Northem),NewGhranada,  1 

Yenezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  / 
„  (Atlantic)Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayree   / 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmhad.,  Davis,  straits,  \ 
Southn.WhaleFiBiiery,&Falklandl8laind8  J 

Ibtal-'Foreign  Countries  ,.,♦ 


:} 


£ 

35>429> 
39*652, 

4»827, 
27,619* 

'509. 
1*347, 

122, 

1*363. 

27, 
12,062, 

21*549* 
3>9". 
5*533* 

i|837, 

7,952, 

9,068, 

154, 


6,911, 
28,763, 

14,818, 

7,921, 
13,137, 

886, 
642, 

124, 

1,911, 

80,' 
6,692, 

21,236, 
2,036, 
8,366, 

2,789, 

2,798, 

8,432, 

9, 


£ 

22*354* 
32,416, 

34*326, 

4,120, 
25,908, 

4>5» 
1,064, 

73, 

1,070, 

r8, 
17,098, 

17,924* 
3*557, 
6,767, 

1,892, 

5.898* 
9*302, 

95, 


£ 
6,649, 

24,486, 

14,927, 

8,207, 
13,638, 

176, 
671, 

116, 

1,677, 

186, 
6,334, 

16,704, 
2,060, 
4,369, 

2,618, 
3,030, 
9,010, 

16, 


£ 
'9.312, 

27,426, 

31*837, 

4.568, 

22,553* 

^42, 
1,412, 

37, 

1,598, 

20, 

'5.479. 

19.571, 
2,780, 

4.857, 

867, 

6,113, 

6,954* 

89, 


199,298, 


121,006, 


184,297, 


112,470, 


166,015, 


n. — ^BsinsH  Possessions  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

AustraL  Col%— New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,' 

and  N.  Zealand 

BritiiA  North  America  

„    W.Indie8withBtsh.0uiana&Hondnras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius „ 

Channel  Islands  


43,272, 
7,102, 

3.181, 

6,350, 
7.372, 
2,446, 

450. 
1,246, 

418, 


20,383, 
9,316, 

4,037, 

4,706, 

2,909, 

1,700, 

467, 

697, 

752, 


57.520, 
6,854* 

3*185* 

6,851* 

1 1,450, 

1,976, 

306, 
1,589, 

836, 


21,909, 
8,060, 

8,799, 

6,611, 
4,326, 
2,273, 
814, 
659, 
1,016, 


53*966, 
4,648, 

2,513* 
8,166, 
8,910, 
1,920, 

208, 
1,986, 

648. 


Total— British  Possessions 

General  Total    £ 


71,837,     44,866, 


90,567. 


47,966, 


82,965, 


271,135.   166,862, 


274,864, 


160,436, 


248,980, 146,4.90, 
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IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Two  Months  {January ^Fdfru4Mty, 
1866-65-64-63-62.— Cb«»2E>tK«i  Real  Value  (E»-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  ittnd 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer**  ProJU\  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Whole  Years.)                     [GOO'S  omitted.] 

FOUION  AsnCLES  iKrOKTID. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

Eaw  MATL&.-'Textile.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

£ 

10,055, 
691, 
2,606, 
342» 
254» 
i74» 

£ 

7,057, 
728, 

2,288, 
324, 
139, 
211, 

£ 
6,060, 

684 
1,686, 

810, 

209, 

£ 

8,682, 
578, 

2,190, 
887, 
110, 
228, 

£ 
1,20G, 

510, 
2,034, 

Flax..„ 

866, 
60, 

IndiffO 

179, 

14,122, 

10,74*, 

9,34*, 

7,020, 

4,355. 

„        „          Various,  Hides 

197, 
469, 

44*. 
588. 

198, 
841, 
877, 
155, 
708, 

169, 
298, 
492, 
176, 
978, 

162, 
878, 
411, 
77, 
666, 

182, 

Oils 

839, 

Metals 

625, 

Tallow 

145, 

Timber 

498, 

1,8311 

1,774, 

*,i03, 

1,584, 

1,689, 

„        „         AgtcUlt    Gtukuo 

47, 
4»5, 

218, 
468, 

109, 
668, 

141, 
288, 

64, 

Seeds   

242, 

472, 

676, 

66z, 

374, 

296, 

TBOPiOAL,&a,PBODUCB.  Tea  

Coffee  

1,117, 
211, 

",443, 

304, 

80, 

50, 
628, 
247, 

681, 
233, 
998, 
282, 
66, 
81, 
466, 
208, 

1,201, 
271, 
986, 
268, 
86, 
62, 
708, 
881, 

2,120, 
850, 

1,367, 
814, 
100, 
40, 
695, 
846, 

1,639, 
284, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacoo 

Bice 

1,153, 

154, 

46, 

Fruits  

82, 

Wines 

448, 

Spirits 

241, 

4,080, 

*,994, 

3,856, 

5,**i, 

4,047, 

4,340, 
981, 

1,609, 
1,016, 

3,268, 
987, 

8,967, 
666, 

6,274, 

Provisions    

658, 

5»3ai, 

^^S^S^ 

4,200, 

4,5**> 

5,93*, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   .... 

632, 

579, 

572, 

51*, 

408, 

Total  Enxtkebated  Impobts  .... 
Add  for  UKBNVianuTED  Ikpobts  (say) 

^6,458, 
6,614, 

i9,*90, 

4,822, 

*o,735, 
5,183, 

i9,*33, 
4,808, 

16,7*7, 
4,182, 

Total  Impobts  

33,07*, 

24,112, 

*5,9i8, 

*4,04i. 

20,909, 
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EXPORTS.  — (United  Kingdom.)— First  Three  Months  {January  ^Marek), 
1866-65-64-63-62.— 2>#c/artf(;  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  SAipmenty  of  Articlee  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


(Fint  Three  llonths.)              [OOO'f  omitted.] 

BlITlSB  PmODUOS,  IM.,  EXPOWTSD. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

AIanprs.— 2kF<f fc.  Cotton  Manufecturee .. 
„       Tam 

£ 

3,769, 

1,329, 

402, 

76, 

i,7X7, 
630, 

£ 

10,947, 

1,708, 

4,047, 

935, 

296, 

60, 

2,084, 

615, 

£ 

10,465, 

2,103, 

4,718, 

1,073. 

887, 

55, 

1,998, 

653, 

£ 
6,812, 
1,143, 
8,209, 

984, 

448, 

84, 

1,466, 

498, 

£ 
7,630, 
1,889, 

2,985, 
669 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

Silk  ManufEu^tures. 

„       Yam 

478, 

78 

Linen  Manufiictures .... 
„       Yam 

/o, 

1,068. 

40S 

a9>984» 

20,592, 

2M52, 

14,123, 

14,615, 

..         Sewed.    Annarel 

617, 
M59, 

636, 
1,002, 

554, 
1,262, 

626, 
860, 

422 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

673, 

2,076, 

1,538, 

1,806, 

1,386, 

1,095. 

MsTAiiS  ...............  Hardware  ....t,..,rt, 

1,037, 
968, 

SS9, 
834, 

1,022, 

892, 
1,296, 
2,899, 
913, 
676, 
905, 

842, 
924, 
2,982, 
697, 
709, 
903, 

680, 
838, 
2,636, 
784, 
610, 
766, 

666, 

718. 

2,040, 

696, 

Iron   

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Culm   

782, 

7,54>» 

6,981, 

7,057, 

6,178, 

5.297. 

Ceramie  MamtfcU,  Earthenware  and  Glass 

562, 

524, 

490, 

435, 

357, 

Tndiatmome  Mnfrt.  B^fr  and  ^K,,... ,..,,,.... 

585, 
86, 

39, 
54, 
65, 

383, 

595, 
66, 
23, 
28, 
88, 
69, 

228, 

474, 
69, 
41, 
32, 
48, 
161, 
209, 

466, 

108, 

81, 

64, 

62, 

114, 

198, 

402, 

64, 

Cheese  .•••..••....». 

25, 

Candles ^ 

47, 

Salt    

68, 

Spirits    

58, 

Soda  ..„ 

186, 

',H3, 

1,031, 

>,034, 

1,013, 

830, 

"Varioua  JfcMufeis.  Books.  Printed 

139, 
60, 

534, 
43» 
86, 

89, 

98, 
91, 
614, 
44, 
97, 
95, 

100, 
47, 

625, 
58, 
98, 
75, 

89, 

64, 
466, 

69, 
114, 

69, 

83, 

Pomiture , 

45, 

Soap  ...... 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 

686, 
53, 
94, 
67, 

95', 

1,039, 

898, 

842, 

917, 

Kemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

TTnAnnmAToiAfl  ArtialfiA ....—. 

2,557, 
2,077, 

2,200, 
1,730, 

2,212, 
1,718, 

1,771, 
1,813, 

1.663, 
1,649, 

46,991, 

35*635, 

36,667, 

27,561, 

26^.23, 
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SHIPPING.— FoBBioK  Tridb.  — (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Three  Months 
(«7ant<aiy— JfarcA),  1866-65-64-63.— Fef^/^f  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes, 
including  repeated  Fc^ages,  but  excluding  Oovemment  Transports, 


1866. 

1865.   . 

1864. 

1863. 

(FInt  Three  Months.) 

YmscU. 

Tonnage 

(000*1 
omiUed.) 

ATerage 
Twmage. 

Veuelf. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'i 

omitted.) 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

(000*s 
omitted.] 

Vessels- 

Tonntg* 

(000*1 
omitted.) 

Vessels  helonging  to — 
Bossia 

No. 
71 
no 

SSS 
300 
489 
504 
794 
77 
263 
1^3 
3 

Tom. 
28, 
23, 

128, 
34, 

146, 
67, 
79, 
24, 
86, 

123, 
1, 

Tons. 
894 
209 
231 
113 
299 
132 
99 
812 
327 

1,000 
833 

No. 
63 
56 
491 
227 
358 
367 
640 

83 

153 

60 

10 

Tons. 
27, 
10, 

106, 
24, 

102, 
BO, 
57, 
27, 
47, 
67, 
4, 

No. 

75 
>35 
515 
617 
452 
461 
700 

78 

tl2 

III 

2 

Tons. 
31, 
24. 

113, 
61, 

121, 
56, 
57, 
22, 
86, 

124, 
1, 

No. 

43 
112 
427 
479 
496 
406 
760 

87 
135 
209 

5 

Tons. 
16, 

Sweden 

22, 

lionTBy   ••••••i«>««<t>i*«< 

100, 

DenmArk....... 

47, 

Prussia  and  Q«r.  Sti 

France     

140, 
63, 
64^ 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  BtB, 
United  States 

26, 

40, 

217, 

All  other  States 

2, 

United    Kingdm.    k\ 

Depds ; 

3,289 
5»4»2 

739, 
1,861, 

225 
843 

2,508 
4,398 

521, 
1,401, 

3,258 
4,522 

646, 
1,417, 

3,159 
4,544 

728, 
1,392, 

8,7" 

2,600, 

298 

6,906 

1,922, 

77,80 

2,068, 

7,703 

2,120, 

ClsabxD: — 
Russia  ...^ 

104 
112 
287 
261 
657 
413 
925 
79 
272 

137 
6 

42, 
32, 
72, 
86, 

168, 
70, 

109, 
2rh 
90, 

14^, 
8, 

404 
286 
251 
188 
256 
169 
118 
804 
833 
1,021 
500 

112 

73 
266 

347 
576 
385 
894 
82 

253 

67 

9 

49, 
19, 
67, 
41, 
148, 
56. 
98, 
28, 
82, 
61, 
8, 

n2 
119 

380 
553 
425 
351 
1,118 

74 

224 

97 

3 

46, 
25, 
94, 
58, 

123, 
53, 

116, 
23, 
72, 

102; 
1, 

82 

86 

236 

432 

687 

369 

1,010 

77 

190 

177 
6 

81, 

Sweden    .4 

23, 

Norway  ,; ...„. 

55, 

Denmark 

46, 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

HoUand  and  Belgium.... 
JVanoe 

163, 

52, 

101, 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  k  other  Eupn.  Sts. 
United  States 

26, 

GO, 

178. 

All  other  States 

2, 

United   Kingdm.    k\ 
Depds J 

3»253 
6,287 

786, 
2,183, 

242 
847 

3,064 
5,688 

652, 
1,879, 

3,456 
5,971 

712, 
1,882. 

3,352 
5,966 

737. 
1,723. 

ToUas  Cleared.,,. 

9,540 

2,969, 

811 

8,752 

2,631, 

9,427 

2,594, 

9,318 

2.460. 
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GOLD    AKD    SILVER    BULLION    and    SPECIE.  —  Imported   awd 

Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Three  Months  (Jamary—Jifarch)^  1666-65-d4i 

CpOO's  omitted.] 


1866. 

1865.            1 

1864. 

(Fittt  Three  MoAtliii.) 

Gold. 

Sil9€r. 

Gold. 

SUmt. 

Geld. 

SU9er. 

Imported  from:— 

Aufitaralia     

£ 
1,809, 
407, 

858, 

£ 

h 
i»i37i 

318, 

£ 
533^ 

773, 

988, 

£ 

t,375, 

£ 

669, 
1.838, 

1,632, 

£ 

So.  Anica.  and  W.  1 
Indies  •• 

h^95f 

United  States  and 
OaL J 

aSi 

France 

2,069, 

2S, 
147, 

186, 
1, 

29, 
16, 

t,45^i 

i77i 
5^31 

Ml 
5. 

i,298, 

17, 
4, 

249, 

""28, 
25, 

1,396, 

307, 
49, 

16, 
16, 

8,334» 
80, 

u, 

6, 

~29, 
89, 

2,ai8, 
464, 

HanseTownSjHdl.  1 
AiBelg ' 

891, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and' 
Gbritr 

31, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 
EirYDt  .; 

— 

China 

West  Coatt  of  Afrida 
▲11  other  Oonniries.... 

35r 

ttotaU  Imported.... 

2,426, 

2»i93> 

8,651, 

i,77o» 

4,109, 

3>639, 

Bxpwrtadto:— 

France    1^^---, 

944, 
44, 

377, 
i6, 

881, 
2, 

863, 

184, 
3+8, 

1,726, 
86, 

489, 

658, 

HantoTownSjHott. 
ABelg 

23^, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and 
Q'biitr* 

6, 

JhA.  and  China  (viA  1 

Danish  West  indied 
United  States 

988, 
255, 

121, 
82, 

403» 
i)973» 

a7i 
40, 

1,246, 
116, 

8, 

106, 

S3». 
934. 

2,251, 
835, 

586» 
184, 

900, 
2,53^, 

5> 

Sonth  A^ca  i: 

Mauritiat 

Brasil 

3^ 

All  other  Conntnes...* 

34, 

Totals  JSa!ported.... 

1,896, 

»i443» 

1,470, 

>.5'4. 

8,812, 

hS^iy 

Exoees  of  Importi .... 
Bxportr.... 

1,030, 

a5o> 

2,181, 

256. 

297, 

ii8,  ^ 
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BEVENUE.— (TTkited  Kingdom.)— 818t  Maeoh,  1866-66-64-68. 

Net  Produce  in  Ybars  and  Quarters  ended  Qlst  March,  1866-65-64-6d. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1866. 

1866. 

1866. 

CoTrespondiiiK  Qoarten. 

ended  diet  Marcb. 

Less. 

More. 

1864. 

1868. 

£ 

Mlns. 
5,139, 
5>48i, 
i>425, 
384, 
1,005, 

£ 

Mini. 
5,570, 

5,842, 

2,601, 

898, 

1,005, 

£ 
Mini. 
481, 

^6, 
14, 

£ 
Mlns. 

>139» 

£ 
Mlns. 
6,588, 

5,127, 

2,439, 

867, 

966, 

£ 

Mlns. 
5,722, 

4^666, 

2,874, 

867, 

966. 

Excise 

Stftmnft    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Property  Tax 

14.434, 
1,914. 

14,816, 
8,127, 

521, 
1,213, 

,139, 

14,481, 
8,168, 

14,073, 
8390, 

Crown  Lands 

16,348, 
90, 

>,355. 

17,948, 

84, 

1,150, 

1,734, 

,U9. 

6, 

|205, 

17,649, 

81, 

1,309, 

17,963, 
79. 

Miscellaneous 

i.m. 

Totals 

17,793, 

19,177, 

1,784, 
Net  Dicm. 

,350. 
£1,884,186 

18,989, 

19,218, 

TBAB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  81st  March. 

Lets. 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

Excise M. 

StamDs 

£ 

Hint. 

21,276, 

19,788, 

9,560, 

3,35o> 

4,^50, 

£ 

MlM. 

22,572, 

19,558, 

9,580, 

3,292, 

4,100, 

£ 

Mlns. 
1,296, 

£ 
Mlns. 

,230, 
.30, 
,58, 

,150, 

£ 

Mlns. 

28,282, 

18,207, 

9,817, 

3,218, 

8,810, 

£ 

Mbu. 

24.084, 

17,156, 

8.994* 

8,160, 

8.680, 

1^68 

Post  Office 

Property  Tax  ....*....... 

58,2*4, 
6,390, 

59,052, 

7,958, 

1,296, 
1,668, 

,468, 

67,784, 
9,084, 

66,888, 
10,667, 

Crown  Lands 

64,614, 

3iO, 

2,878, 

67,010, 

810, 

2,993, 

2,864, 
116, 

,468, 
10, 

66,868, 

806, 

8,086, 

67,660, 
800, 

2,768, 

Thiols 

67,812, 

70,818, 

2,979, 
Net  Dece. 

,478, 

£8,601,144 

70,208, 

70,603, 

Note. — ^In  the  corresponding  table  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal^  p.  186, 
a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  from  the  Property  Tax  was,  by  a  clerical  error,  ascribed 
to  the  Post  Office ;  and  the  increase  from  the  latter  department  improperly  attri- 
buted to  the  Property  Tax.  This  error  affects  both  the  quarterly  and  yearly 
account  as  giren  on  the  page  in  question. 
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BBTENUE.— Ukitbd  KiK«DOMy— Qitabxib  ixsbd  SIst  Maboh,  1866  :— 

Apsuoitiov. 

Am  AooomX  ihKmkig  the  RsTjnrvB  and  ether  Rboeipts  qf  tks  Q^VAxnoi 
ended  31si  Marehy  1866  ;  the  Afpuoation  of  the  mwm,  and  the  Charge 
<f  the  Omeelidated  Fnnd  fer  ike  eaid  Quarter,  tegether  with  the 
Swrplme  or  Deficiencs^  upon  each  Charge. 

Becehred^- 

Bvplnfl  Balanoe  beyond  Um  Charge  of  ihe  CcmoHidaUd  FSmd  for  the 

Quarter  ended  Blst  Deoember,  1866,  tIz.  :~  £ 


Great  Britain    -...^ — 

Ireland  ^...., £910,724 


Inoom«  reorived,  as  shown  in  Aooonnt  I  •....•m..... —....- 

Amount  raised  on  account  of  FortifloationB,  Aa,  per  Act  27th  and  28th 

of  Yictoria,  cap.  109 .••• .«.^...»«...«.«»..^ 

Amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exoheqaer  Bonds,  per  Act  28th  and  29th 

of  Victoria,  cap.  29 ^..... 

Amount  received  In  repayment  of  Advanoes  for  Public  Works,  fto. ...... 

Ditto,  for  Iffew  Courts  of  Justice ..«.....••. 


Balance,  being  the  Defidenoy  on  Slst  March,  1806,  upon  the  charge  d 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  (}reat  Britain,  to  meet  the  Diyidends  and 
olh«  charges  payable  In  tiie  Qmiiar  to  80tk  June,  1866,  and  for 
which  Exchequer  Bills  (DeAdeooy)  wffl  be  isstted  in  thai  Quarter ».. 


910,724 
17,792,166 

100,000 

1,000,000 

811,020 

40,000 

£20,154,709 


2482,764 
£22,287,478 


Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Bedemptioii  of  Deficiency  Bills 
issued  in  the  Quarter  to  Slst  March,  1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  Slst  December,  1865,  yiz. : — 

£2,578,604 
220,000 


Total  defieienoy.*......^^-....^-......^....^^. 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sinking  Fund 


Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Sitpply  Benrion 

„        adranoed  for  New  Courts  of  Justice  ...^..^...m .«..m..« 

Charge  of  the  CoimoOdated  Fmd  for  the  Quarter  ended  Slst 
March,  1866,  yix.:^ 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt  .....«^ ^  £5,595,040 

Terminable  Debt .........^ ^ 902,581 

Principal  of  Exdiequer  Bills    .^^..^-««.^...^....    1,278,900 

Interest  of  „ ^....         58,912 

The  Civil  List ., 1#2,171 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 456^580 

Adraaces  for  Public  Works,  Jto. .«.       269,188 

Sinking  Fund  ...........«..«...^...«..       672,058 

/Shirplm  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  8l0t  Maich,  1866  *,.•..••.. 


2,858,604 

10,021,789 

40,000 


9,829,425 

542,705 

£22,287,478 


TOL.  XXEL.      PAJIT  H. 
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BRITISH  CORN.— CToMTte  Average  Prieee  (Enoland  and  Walbs), 
First  Quofler  qf  1866. 

[Thii  Tbble  !•  commnnieated  by  the  Statistieal  and  Corn  Depuriment,  Board  of  Tmde.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weddy  Arerage.    (Per  ImpL  Qnarter.) 

ISM. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Oata. 

Jan.       6 

9.     d, 
46      8 
46      1 
45      7 
45      6 

9.     d. 
88     • 
88      6 
88    10 
88     1 

9.     d. 
88      6 

18 

88     8 

;;    20 :;;:::::;::;:::;;;;;;;;;:::;;;;:; 

88    10 

„       87 .„. 

88     8 

jtttro^t  for  JaiMuuy 

45    w 

3»     9 

23      I 

Feb.       8 

46    10 
46      5 
46      • 
46      6 

88     - 
88     6 
88      • 
84     8 

83      1 

„       10 

88      6 

„       17 

88     - 

„       S4 

88    10 

45     6 

33     9 

23     4 

Ifareh    S  

45      7 
45      4 
45      6 
45      8 
44    11 

84    11 
86      7 
86    10 
86     6 
86     9 

88      5 

,.       10 

88    11 

17 ;::;:::;;::::::::;::::;::::;:;;:: 

88    10 

„       84 

84     1 

;;    81 ;:;;;:;;;:;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;::;;;: 

88    11 

^Ptraae  for  March 

45     4 

35    " 

23    10 

ATerage  for  the  qoarter  .1 

45      6 

84     8 

88      5 

RAILWAYS.- 

-Priobs,  Jan, 

^Mareh;-''amd  Tratfio,  Jam.-^Mar€k,  1866. 

T0UI 

Bailway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
first  18  Weeks. 
(OOO*!  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
MUepr.Wk. 
ISWeckf. 

DiTidends  percent 
for  Half  Years. 

pended 
lUni. 

lit 
Mar. 

let 
Feb. 

lit 
Jan. 

'66. 

'66. 

*e». 

'66. 

'66. 

'66. 

80  Jane, 

SlDec- 
*64. 

80  Jn. 
•64. 

£ 

47,6 
18,2 
23,6 
34,6 
18,6 
16,4 

Lond.&N.We8tii. 
Ghfeat  Western.... 

,}     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton  

123i 

581 
126 

89^ 

98 

77 

93 

126i 
68} 

127i 
38i 

100 
74 
94 

126i 
694 

127i 
43 

104 
76 
96 

No. 

i,»74 

1,292 

404 

294 

315 
500 

No. 
1,274 
1,271 
404 
669 
268 
308 
490 

£ 

1,356, 
871, 
451, 
415, 

228, 
»73, 
273, 

£ 
1,276, 
839, 
439, 
404, 
200, 
266, 
261, 

£ 

88 

55 
89 

i: 

71 
51 

£ 

82 
66 
87 
47 
61 
72 
40 

«.   d. 

60     - 
20     - 

55    - 
10    - 
50    - 
25    - 
45    - 

4,d. 
70- 
82  6 
87  6 
26  - 
60  - 
67  6 
56- 

«.  d. 
67  6 
80  - 
55- 
126 
60  - 

South-Eastem  .... 
„     Western.... 

Midland    

426 
45  - 

192,2 

88 

88i 

90 

4,806 

4,684 

3,867, 

3,663, 

70 

64 

38    - 

65  4 

419 

26,1 

123^ 

120 

66 

110 

123i 

120i 

69 

112 

1231 

123 

63 

ua 

677 

403 

246 

1,208 

668 

403 

246 

1,160 

630, 
535» 
256, 
829, 

679, 
464, 
222, 
756, 

78 

1^5 
86 

59 

69 
92 
70 
63 

65    - 

ss  - 

10    - 

55    - 

77- 
60- 
26  - 
62  - 

70  - 

21,1 
14,1 
37,1 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SheffieldandMan. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

at.S.&Wn.Irhid. 

Oen,  aver 

57  6 
276 
56  - 

9^A 

104i 

103i 

105i 

i,534 

2,472 

2,250, 

2,021, 

84 

71 

38    9 

56  1 

52  6 

14,8 
5,7 

182 
92 

130 
94 

129 
94 

416 

387 

408 
887 

343» 

816, 

64 
21 

60 
20 

67     6 
45    - 

726 
45  - 

66- 
46  - 

3»i,i 

96f 

961 

98 

8,143 

7,951 

6^.60, 

6,999, 

70 

62 

40  I) 

66  1 

47  1 

Coiwoi*.— Money  Prices,  Ut  March,  87  to  i  (de.),  and  87^  to  i  ace. 1st  Feb.,  86ft  to  J.— 

Ut  Jan,,  87  to  i  (de.),  and  87  to  i  ace. 

Exchequer  Bills.— 1»<  Mar.,  6#.  to  2s.  dis.— 1*<  Feb.,  6#.  to  2#.  dis.— li<  Jan,^  6*.  to  3*.  dis. 
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BANK  OP  ENGLAND.— Weekly  EBTimir. 

Puriuamt  to  the  Act  7th  and  Qth  Victoria,  c,  82  (1844),  ybr  JFednacU^  in 

each  JFeek,  during  the  Fibst  Quabtbr  (Jan.-^March)  of  1866. 

[0,000*8  omitted.] 


1                      9                      8                   4              »6 

Issue  Depabthbnt. 

6                      7 
COLLATEBAL  COLXTMBB. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 

ABsets. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 
Public 
(CoU  1  minus 
col.  le.) 

Minimum  BatM 

Notes 
iBsned. 

Qorernment 
Dthi. 

other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BoUion. 

ofBiacouBt 

at 

BankofEng^aMl. 

£ 
Mlns. 
27,08 
26,72 
26,88 
26,91 
27,00 

26,92 
27,06 
27,97 
28,11 

28,16 
28,48 
28,66 
28,50 

1866. 
Jan.     8 .... 
„     10.... 
„      17.... 
„     24.... 
„     81.... 

Feb.    7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28.... 

Mar.    7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28.... 

£ 
Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlns. 
8,63 
8,68 
8,68 
8,68 
8,68 

8,68 
8,68 
8,98 
8,98 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

£ 
Mlns. 
12,38 
12,07 
12,18 
12,26 
12,86 

12,27 
12,40 
12,97 
13,11 

13,16 
13,48 
13,56 
13,50 

£ 

Mlns. 
21,78 

*i,44 
21,40 
20,98 
21,06 

21,01 
20,76 
20,56 
20,77 

ao,73 
3io,53 
20,63 
21,62 

1865.  Ferann. 
80  Dee.  7   p.ct. 
1866. 
6Jan.8      „ 

28  Feb.  7    „ 
IdMar.e    » 

Bauktsq  Dbpabtment. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

LiabiHties. 

Assets. 

Totals 

of 
LiabiU. 

ties 

and 

4SSCU. 

CapiUl  and  Best.  | 

DeposiU. 

Seven 

Day and 

other 

BiUs. 

Dates. 

Securities. 

Beserre. 

Capital. 

Beet. 

Public. 

Priyatc. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Goldand 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mbif. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

8,80 

7,58 

14,73 

,44 

Jan.     8 

9,89 

*+,73 

5,26 

,73 

40,60 

14,55 

8,43 

3,64 

16,28 

,45 

„      10 

9,89 

312,33 

5,28 

,81 

88,81 

14,55 

3,60 

3»27 

14,38 

,42 

„      17 

9,87 

19,90 

5,48 

,86 

89,16 

14,55 

8,61 

3>44 

14,13 

,40 

„     24 

9,86 

19,42 

5,98 

,81 

36,04 

14,55 

3,25 

4»H 

13,39 

,42 

„     31 

9,86 

19,41 

5,94 

,81 

86,03 

14,55 

3,66 

4,55 

12,34 

,41 

Fob.    7 

9,86 

18,86 

5,91 

,78 

36,41 

14,55 

8,57 

4»93 

12,18 

,40 

„      14 

9,86 

18,58 

6,29 

,89 

36,68 

14,56 

8,59 

5,05 

12,59 

,41 

„     21 

9,91 

18,02 

7,41 

,85 

36,20 

14,56 

8,77 

5,49 

12,74 

,41 

„     28 

9,91 

18,81 

7,84 

,85 

86,98 

14,55 

3,80 

6,06 

12,70 

,43 

Mar.    7 

9,91 

19,30 

7,42 

,90 

37,64 

14,55 

8,81 

6,30 

12,72 

,38 

„     14 

9,91 

19,05 

7,90 

,90 

87,77 

14,65 

8,87 

6,82 

12,48 

,40 

„     21 

9,91 

19,39 

7,92 

,90 

38,18 

14,56 

3,89 

8,37 

13,33 

,89 

„     28 

10,91 

21,88 

6,88 

,86     40,58 
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CIRClfLATION.— CouNTBT  Bakks. 
Aweroffe  Anwurni  of  Prmnissoty  Notes  in  Oirculation  in  E!fOLi.KD  and  Walks 
on  Saturday,  in  each  Week  during  the  First  Quabtbb  {Jan,—Marek} 
of  1866 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Irbland,  at  tke  Tkrm  Dai$s,as  umder. 


EnaLAiTD  AND  Walks. 

SOOTLAHD. 

iBBLAim. 

Priratc 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Bank*. 
(Fixed 
iMnes, 
8.23). 

TOTM.. 

Tliree 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

£t 

Under 

TOTA&. 

AAsn. 

(Fixed 
iMuei, 

4,U). 

(FUed 
Issnes, 
7,37). 

Weeks, 
ended 

and 
upwards. 

£6. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 

»,76). 

and 
upwards. 

£S. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866. 

MlBS. 

Mine. 

Mine. 

1866. 

Ulns. 

Mine. 

Mlns. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mm. 

Jan.      6 

2,98 

2,78 

5,76 

n       13 

8,03 

2,80 

5,83 

Jan.     6 

1^5 

2,96 

4,62 

8.05 

8^ 

6.4* 

«      20 

8,02 

2,73 

5,75 

,.      27 

2,99 

2,63 

5,62 

Feb.     8 

2,98 

2,56 

6.49 

Feb.    8 

1,66 

2,77 

4,88 

8,02 

8^1 

e,»8 

„      10 

2,91 

2,54 

5,45 

«      17 

2,87 

2,51 

5,88 

„      24 

2,82 

2,49 

5,81 

Hxt,     8 

2,80 

2,48 

5,28 

«      10 

2,80 

2,47 

5,27 

Mar.   8 

1,69 

2,70 

4,28 

2,96 

8,19 

6,16 

,,     17 

2,81 

2,47 

5,28 

n       24 

2,82 

2,51 

5,38 

,•      81 

2,89 

2,56 

5,45 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.^QtfolaftoiM  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hemhmrg  S  Ckkutta; 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  d:  t^dn^,  on  London — with  collateral  cols. 


— I — 

— i S 4 — 

Paris. 

— ? T- 

Hamburg. 

9 

New 
York. 

60d.s. 

\h       11 
Caleatta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

«A.S. 

-a- 

Syd- 
ney. 

80d.s. 

-l4 

Stu. 

dard 

lUna. 

London 

on 
Pans. 

S  m.d. 

Bollion 
as  arbitrated. 

Prem. 
orDis. 

on 
Gold 

per 
mille, 

London 
on 

Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 

Udia 
Coundl 

«Odji. 

At 
Galeutta 

on 
London. 

«m.d. 

SUwtr 
in  ban 

hi 
Lw- 

1^^- 

For 
Eugd. 

uamog. 
8m.d. 

^ 

For 
Engd. 

dOB. 

pr.M. 

1866. 
Jan.   6.. 
„   20.. 

Feb.   8.. 

n     17.. 

ICar.  8.. 

„   17.. 

25-60 
•62J 

•60 

•56 
•574 

pr.ct. 

•1 

•2 
•8 

pr.ct. 
•2 

ipm. 
1« 

a 

1810^ 
•9i 

•10 
•11 

•lOi 

pr.ct. 

pr.ct. 

pr.  ct. 
1594 
1564 

151 
150 

1484 
145 

281 
» 

d. 

26i 

» 

d, 
64 
56 

66 

n 

pr.ct. 

» 
M 

n 

d, 
61f 
«l 

„4 
61 

604 

9* 
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Preliminary  Hemarks. 
The  two  papers  placed  before  the  Society  by  our  indefatigable  col- 
league and  experienced  statistical  inquirer,  Colonel  Sykes,  "  On 
*'  the  Naval  and  Military  Budgets  of  England  and  France/'  have 
already  brought  about  some  very  beneficial  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  information  previously  set  forth  in  a  vague  form,  in  the 
naval  and  military  estimates  of  this  country,  and  our  colleague  will 
doubtless  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  as  hitherto,  continue  to  urge 
those  further  improvements  which  can  and  ought  to  be  effected  in 
those  important  documents.    These  papers*  have  also  excited  a  dis- 

•  See  vol.  xxvii  of  the  Jowr$utl,  p.  1  et  aeq.,  also  p.  36  et  seq.  of  present 
volume. 
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cuasion  iu  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  public  accounts  of 
England  and  ]<Vance,  and  a  desire  baa  been  expressed  that  a  paper 
on  this  question,  should  be  added  to  our  proceedings,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  able  and  suggestive  paper  by  our  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Jellicoe, 
which  has  not  yet  been  followed  up  by  any  other  kindred  contri- 
bution. 

In  undertaking  to  supply  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to 
guard  myself  against  the  imputation  of  presumption.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  subject  is  so  vast,  that  in  order  to  do  justice  to  it,  a 
combination  of  practical  statesmansbip,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  accounting  is  required,  and  in  such  a  higb  degree,  as  no  one 
individual  can  be  expected  to  possess ;  but  acting  on  our  Society's 
principle  that  it  js  by  a  series  of  contributions,  and  not  by  any  one 
paper,  that  our  knowledge  on  any  question  can  best  be  extended,  I 
venture  now  to  place  before  you  a  few  notes  on  the  budgets  and 
accounts  of  England  and  France,  mainly  in  the  hope  that  other 
members  of  the  Society  better  qualified  and  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  financial  systems  of  the  two  nations,  may  be  induced  to  devote 
some  portion  of  their  leisure  to  the  consideration  thereof,  and  that 
by  the  publication  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds  we  may  secure 
that  exact,  clear,  and  full  information  which  alone  can  lead  to  useful 
improvements  in  the  public  accounts  of  this  country. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  these  notes  are  merely  an 
outline  of  a  portion  of  the  subject,  for,  to  enter  into  those  minute 
details  which  accounts  so  much  require  in  order  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, or  to  write  with  any  view  to  exhaust  the  subject,  would  have 
demanded  much  and  varied  labour  and  research,  and  occupied  more 
space  in  our  Journal  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society ;  even  now,  with  every  desire  to  abridge  my  paper,  perhaps 
I  shall  be  found  to  trespass  too  long  on  your  patience,  and  the  more 
BO  as  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems  of 
national  accounting  is  necessarily  technical,  to  many  uninviting, 
moreover  involving  the  necessity  of  repetitions  to  ensure  clearness. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  to  offer  my  tribute  of  respect 
to  Mr,  Anderson,  the  able,  zealous,  and  devoted  oflBcer  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  with  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  long  contended,  though 
with  but  partial  success,  for  those  improvements  in  public  accounting 
BO  much  needed,  and  so  well  known  to  them  as  being  possible.  In 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  India,  many  of  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Anderson  has  urged,  were  adopted  by  roe ;  and  having 
paid  due  regard  to  his  recorded  views,  I  believe  they  were  applied  in 
a  manner  he  would  have  approved.  I  may  also  mention  the  sound 
principles  consistently  advocated,  in  the  face  of  discouraging  oppo- 
sition, during  many  years  by  Mr.  Romilly,  late  chairman  of  the 
Audit  Commission,  and  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  long  secretary  of  that 
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board,  now,  happily  for  the  nation,  a  commissioner.  8ir  Wilh'am 
Dunbar,  the  present  head  of  the  Audit  Board,  is  also  a  supporter 
of  an  e£Bcient  audit,  having  recently,  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  upheld  the  principles  for  which  the  Audit 
Commissioners  have  so  long  contended. 

I  would  also  direct  special  attention  to  the  exhaustive  report  of 
Sir  John  Bowring,  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  on  the 
**  Accounts  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,"  and  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  comprehensive  and  lucid  information  afforded 
on  the  principles  and  details  of  the  accountancy  of  these  two 
countries.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  repugnance  to  reading  a 
big  blue  book  could  be  overcome,  all  who  made  the  effort  to  read 
Sir  John  Bowring's  report,  would  be  much  rewarded  by  the  rich 
fund  of  useful  information  to  be  acquired  therefrom,  and  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  our  public  accounts  must  be 
eventually  based. 

I. — JExplanation  €f  ihe  word  Biidgei^  and  of  the  Scope  of  National 

Accounting, 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  designation, 
Budgets  and  Accounts  of  England  and  France^  not  with  a  view  of 
discussing  financial  measures  of  the  two  countries,  after  the  manner 
of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  because  the  term  used  may 
apply  to  those  subordinate  arrangements  required  for  the  lucid  record 
of  the  facts  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  financial  plans  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  form,  and  which  may  be  seen  to  be 
well  stated  in  the  memorandum  on  financial  control  in  the  Public 
Honey's  Eeport. 

I  use  the  word  "  Budget "  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  M.  le 
Marquis  d*  Audiffret,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Systfeme  Financier," 
third  edition  of  1863,  an  author  who  appears  to  be  a  good  authority 
on  financial  questions.  At  the  age  of  18  he  commenced  his  service 
(in  1805)  under  the  direction  of  the  first  Napoleon's  great  finance 
minister,  Count  Mollien,  has  risen  from  a  subordinate  post  to  the 
highest  administrative  oflSce  connected  with  the  finances  of  France, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  good  and  faithful  service,  the  Emperor  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  societies  of  credit 
which  have  been  so  useful  to  France,  where  he  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  revising  and  republishing  his  financial  papers. 

Monsieur  d'Audiffret  says,  the  word  **  budget,**  or  "  bouge,"  or 
"  bougette,"  "  according  to  Pasquier  and  ancient  authors,  as  well  as 
**  in  the  old  language  of  Habelais,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
**  Bulga,  become  Gallic,  which  expresses  a  bag,  a  pocket,  a  purse, 
"  its  origin  is  therefore  Latin  and  French ;  England  has  applied  it  to 
"  the  great  leather  bag,  which  for  a  long  time  contained  the  docu- 
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"  ments  presented  to  Parliament  to  explain  the  resources  and  the 
"  wants  of  the  country.  This  new  interpretation  has  only  been 
*'  adopted  in  our  financial  language  in  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
"  expressions  of  the  constitutional  idiom  of  Great  Britain,  and  only 
**  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Acts  of  the  French  Govem- 
*^  ment,  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Consuls  in  the  iuterval  between  the 
"  months  of  August,  1802,  and  the  month  of  April,  1803,  in  which 
'*  this  term  budget  replaced  the  former  estimate  of  receipts  and 
*^  expenditure.  The  signification  of  purse  explains  the  custom  of 
**  employing  it  equally,  with  the  same  acceptation,  for  the  partial 
"  results  of  a  single  service  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  or  for  the 
"  whole  of  the  services  of  the  State." 

According  to  that  yaluable  official  publication  containing  the 
imperial  decree  of  Blst  May,  1862,  on  the  French  accounts,  the 
budget  is  stated  to  be  the  '^  act  by  which  the  annual  receipts  and 
"  expenditure  of  the  State,  or  of  other  services  which  are  by  law 
"  subject  to  the  same  rules,  are  foreseen  and  authorised.  Every  year 
"  the  different  ministers  prepare  the  budgets  of  their  respective 
^  departments.  The  minister  of  finance  aggregates  these  budgets, 
''  and  adds  to  them  that  of  the  receipts,  to  complete  the  general 
"  budget  of  the  State." 

In  a  work  on  public  accounting  in  France,  by  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
cloux^  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1866  on  public  moneys,  it  is  stated  that,  "  accounting 
*'  in  its  application  to  the  finances  of  the  State,  exercises  a  great 
"  influence  on  public  prosperity.  The  finest  theories  of  finance 
"  would  come  to  nothing,  without  a  system  of  accounting  wisely 
"  associated  with  them."  The  clear  accounting,  here  referred  to, 
is  in  fact  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  such  theories, 
and  the  assurance  to  the  nation  of  their  soundness.  Monsieur 
de  Montcloux  further  adds,  "  Public  economy  does  not  consist  in 
"  the  reduction  of  some  charges,  nor  in  the  treasuring  up  of  money. 
"  It  is  not  always  to  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  taxation  that 
"  attention  should  be  given  in  a  rich  country ;  it  is  fitr  more  important 
"  to  make  sure  of  the  good  employment  of  the  reyenues.  A  nation 
"  which  would  not  pay  to  Government  all  it  could  pay,  would  ill 
"  understand  its  own  interests,  but  the  Government  which  makes  a 
"  false  application  of  the  funds  confided  to  its  care,  would  understand 
*'  its  duties  still  worse.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  that  taxation 
**  should  be  well  balanced,  so  as  to  render  it  as  light  as  possible ;  it  id 
**  not  sufficient  that  the  treasury  should  be  filled,  and  easily  filled ;  it 
*^  is  necessary,  also,  that  a  simple,  regular,  and  complete  system  of 
"  accounting  should  f^ord  the  means  of  appreciating  the  exact  extent 
"  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  should  guarantee  to  all  that  no 
"  part  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  them  shall  be  wasted  in  useless 
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**  expenses.  This  science,  however,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  far  from 
''  brillifuit,  and  has  only  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  in  a 
'^  yerj  secondary  way.  High  financial  conceptions  and  vast  financial 
"  plans  have  received  much  attention,  but  in  all  these  theories  very 
"  little  room  has  been  given  to  the  modest  art  of  ensuring  the  due 
"  preservation  of  the  riches,  which  so  many  projects  were  infallibly 
"  to  throw  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.**  This  remark  is  most  true, 
for  a  clear  record  of  the  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  is  a 
guarantee  for  their  judicious  application. 

In  a  work  entitled  "  Finances  and  Policy,**  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier, 
it  is  said,  "  It  is  only  with  money  that  great  things  are  done.  M.  le 
"  Baron  Louis  used  to  say  to  his  colleagues,  *  make  good  financing, 
"  *  and  I  will  make  good  policy.'  Good  finances  are  the  powerful 
"  auxiliary  of  good  policy." 

In  another  French  work  on  the  budget  it  is  stated  that 
^'  governing  and  laying  out  money  are  two  things  almost  identical, 
"  or  at  least  inseparable.  In  the  administration  of  public  expendi- 
**  ture,  the  duty  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  accounting  is  nothing 
*^  else  than  that  of  a  loyal  publicity.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
**  collect  in  time  all  the  facts,  describe  them  at  their  date,  afterwards 
"  exhibit  them  in  order,  and  publish  accounts  entirely  reliable,  that 
"  is,  susceptible  of  being  proved.  In  a  word,  good  accounting  is  an 
^'  art,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vast  administration  it  is  even  a  very  diffi- 
'^  cult  art  to  attain  and  practise.** 

II. — Comparison  between  the  Financial  Systems  of  France  and 
England, 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  prominent  features  in  the  public 
accounting  of  France.  The  French  financial  system  is  based, 
primarily,  on  an  accurate  and  carefully  examined  general  budget, 
prepared  by,  and  under  the  responsibility  of,  the  finance  minister, 
of  expected  national  revenues  from  all  sources,  and  liabilities  of  all 
departments,  so  clearly  and  ftiUy  drawn  out  as  to  show,  when  com- 
pared with  accounts  of  completed  results, — ^that  is  of  actual  income 
and  payments — how  far  the  anticipated  revenue  and  liabilities 
arranged  under  a  well  defined  set  of  heads,  common  to  both  budget 
and  account,  have  been  realized.  All  branches  of  the  state  are 
classified  and  made  subordinate  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
ministers  of  state,  civil  and  military,  and  all  departments  carry  on 
their  financial  duties  upon  rules  common  to  all ;  the  details  of  each 
budget  and  of  each  account  are  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  the  totals 
fitting  into  the  general  budget  of  the  finance  minister,  an  account 
which  the  Court  of  Accounts  compiles.*    The  periods  for  which 

•  "  The  whole  of  the  pnblic  accounts  of  France  arc  kept  on  one  uniform  plan  ; 
"  the  procetees  of  preferring,  examining,  admitting,  and  paying  pulUc  c^ftof  is 
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the  revenue  is  calculated  to  be  due,  and  within  which  the  services 
are  to  be  performed,  and  the  dates  for  opening  the  whole  of  the 
budgets  and  for  closing  the  accounts,  are  defined.  The  year  of 
account  comprises  revenue  actually  due  and  all  liabilities  for 
services  actually  performed  between  the  Ist  January  and  Slst 
December,  but  income  and  payments  in  settlement  of  these  revenues 
and  liabilities,  provided  claims  are  made  within  that  period  and  for 
eight  months  subsequently,  being  included  in  the  year's  account. 
This  is  the  account  of  the  service  of  the  year.  I^o  revenue  is 
due,  and  no  liability  can  be  incurred,  and  no  expenditure  permitted 
without  a  previously-accorded  credit.  Transfers  of  credits,  to  meet 
one  liability  for  another  liability,  are  opposed  to  principle,  and  are 
rarely  made,  then  only  on  a  formal  imperial  decree.  Kearly  all  expen- 
diture is  made  as  final  payments,  for  claims  inquired  into  and  settled, 
on  vouchers  bearing  a  reference  to  the  particular  divisions  of  the 
budget  authorising  them;  the  claim,  after  being  examined,  and 
passed  by  one  authority,  is  liquidated  by  a  payment  made  by  another 
and  independent  authority;  all  such  vouchers  being  subsequently 
compiled  into  one  account  for  each  department  and  examined,  and 
their  accuracy,  in  all  respects,  verified  by  an  independent  board. 
Lastly,  the  whole  transactions  of  the  service  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
those  during  the  year,  of  all  branches  and  departments,  both  of 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  ai^e,  by  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  consolidated  and  condensed  into  one  complete  annual 
account,  and,  with  an  elaborate  report,  laid  before  the  Emperor  and 
Chambers.  In  the  earlier  stages,  there  is  a  healthy  check  before 
commencing  operations,  and  yet  free  action  in  carrying  out  details ; 
the  later  stages  present  a  classified  and  completed  whole,  confirmed 
and  approved  by  an  independent  board  whose  power  and  authority 
vdll  be  found  well  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  report,  at  pp.  80 
and  81  of  the  Treasury  Minutes.* 

In  England  there  is  no  one  general  budget  excepting  the  spoken 
jone  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
comparison  between  anticipated  and  realized  transactions.  The  reve- 
nues and  liabilities  due  for  one  year  may  be  and  are  included  in  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  a  different  year.  The  departmental  budgets 
vary  in  form  and  arrangement,  not  only  according  to  the  depart- 
ments, but  even  according  to  the  number  of  offices  in  these 
departments ;  they  are  so  loosely  prepared  as  generally  to  allow  of 
unexplained  surpluses  or  deficiencies,  the  money  requirements  are 

*'  the  same  in  all  departments ;  that  their  forms  are  framed  on  one  model, 
**  the  principle  upon  which  the  returns  of  all  the  departments  are  compiled  being 
*'  uniform,  they  are  blended  without  difficulty  in  the  general  balance-sheet  of  the 
."  finance  department," — "  Bowring's  Keport,"  quoted  also  in  Anderson's  Beport. 
•  Pwliameataiy  Paper,  No.  160,  of  9th  May,  1856. 
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irregularly  set  forth,  some  branches  deduct  fees  and  other  receipts, 
others  by  bt^nces  brought  forward  from  previous  years ;  they  are 
inefficiently  examined,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  fragmentary  form,  and,  excepting  the  budgets  of  army  and  navy, 
they  are  not  prepared  on  the  responsibility  of  ministers  of  stale. 
The  £nglish  general  statement,  erroneously  designated  an  account, 
is  made  up,  on  the  receipt  side,  from  moneys  actually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  without  any  comparison  ^rith  the  anticipated  revenue  of 
the  year,  or  for  what  year  collected ;  the  expenditure  side  is  com- 
piled from  special  credits  on  the  Exchequer  granted  to  principal 
accountants,  to  be  drawn  on,  but  without  requiring  proof  of  their 
sufficiency  for  settling  the  year's  liabilities.  Out  of  these  special 
credits  subsidiary  credits  are  then  granted,  to  enable  sub-accountants 
to  obtain  funds  wherewith  to  meet  the  expected  demands  of 
claimants,  without  proof  of  final  adjustment  thereof  appearing  in 
the  accounts.  Moreover,  the  moneys  granted  for  one  purpose  are 
used  for  other  purposes  almost  without  check.  The  data  used  are 
not  prepared  on  a  uniform  plan,  either  as  to  time  or  purpose.  The 
balances  never  closed,  never  settled.  The  large  surpluses  of  one 
year  are  used  for  the  expenditure  of  ensuing  years.  The  state  of  the 
outstanding  national  liabilities  never  ascertained.  The  entries  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  cash  account  of  the  nation,  mainly  made  up  from  cre- 
dits to  obtain  advances,  not  from  completed  payments,  are  based,  in 
reality,  on  assumptions  and  not  on  facts ;  finally,  the  check  by  inde- 
p^adent  audit  of  vouchers  for  departmental  payments  does  not  exist. 

These  difierences  may  appear  of  small  practical  importance,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  superior  credit  enjoyed  by  the  English 
Government;  but  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
depends  mainly  on  the  credit  of  the  people,  and  that  again  on  the 
peace  and  security  which  has  given  them  leisure  for  carrying  on  those 
pursuits  which  have  raised  the  national  prosperity  of  England  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  besides  never  having  had  correct  and  complete  accounts, 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  advantages.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frequent  political  convulsions,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  mind,  would  have  brought  that  great  nation  to  a  con- 
dition ruinous  to  itself  and  dangerous  to  Europe,  but  for  the  aid  to 
stable  government,  afibrded  by  the  satisfaction  everywhere  felt  with 
the  good  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and  the  well-ordered  adminis- 
trature  of  the  finances. 

The  appropriate  remark  was  made  by  our  President,  to  the  effect 
that  the  officers  belonging  to  the  burea\is  of  France,  have  devoted 
themselves  with  a  marked  zeal  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  without, 
as  he  believes,  any  incentive  from  the  Government  and  Chambers,  for 
the  right  performance  of  their  duties.  Now  no  one  who  studies  the 
many  financial  volumes  published  on  the  French  public  accounts,  can 
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fail  to  be  struck  with  the  administrative  ability  which  these  writings 
display,  and  with  the  minuteness  and  completeness  with  which  details 
are  stated,  the  object  being  an  endeayour  to  make  them  well  under- 
stood. The  French  ofScers  so  faithfully  perform  their  duties,  as  to 
make  these  financial  theories  consistent  with  the  practical  results. 

Some  of  the  benefits  from  that  superiority  which  the  French 
accounting  possesses  oyer  that  of  England  may  be  thus  stated. 
This  good  and  clear  accounting  supplies  the  administration  with  the 
means  of  exercising  an  effective  financial  control  which,  besides  pro- 
moting economy,  prevents  misappropriations  of  public  moneys,  or 
at  least  affords  the  means  of  promptly  discovering  them.  It 
furnishes  the  kind  of  information  needed  for  checking  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  or  loose  expenditure,  and  allows  of  a  knowledge  being 
acquired  as  to  the  direction  in  which  expenditure  can  be  incurred 
with  advantage  to  the  State.  By  finally  dealing  with  the  trans- 
actions of  a  single  year,  it  defines  and  brings  to  a  close  all  the 
revenue  due  and  all  the  liabilities  created  in  that  year,  placing  on 
record  the  actual  income  of  that  year  and  debt  cleared  off.  The 
advantage  of  this  course  is,  that  facts  are  ascertained  and  data 
accumulated  for  future  reference  and  comparison,  and  the  unseemly 
disputes  we  have  in  England  as  to  the  facts  cannot  occur  in  France, 
seeing  that  the  accounts  show  forth  the  actual  facts.  Thus,  in  pro- 
portion,  as  the  statistics,  social,  political,  financial,  and  commercial, 
of  any  one  year  approximate  to,  or  greatly  differ  from,  those  of 
another,  so  may  be  seen  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  those  years.  Anomalies^ 
therefore,  are  brought  to  light,  useful  tests  created,  and  valuable 
statistical  information  annually  stored  up,  by  this  sound  practice  of 
dealing  only  with  accomplialied  facts. 

Another  element  contributing  to  the  accuracy  of  French  account- 
ing is  the  great  principle  already  noticed  enforced  during  this  century, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  no  minister  of  state  shall 
spend  money  without  having  previously  obtained  a  credit  on  which 
to  draw.  Hence,  all  liabilities  or  debts  created  during  the  year,  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  accounts,  and  thus  a  thorough  check  is  placed 
on  improvident  action,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  such  as  might 
involve  Government  in  expenditure  not  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

The  first  Napoleon's  correspondence  affords  many  proofs  of  the 
great  care  he  took  to  restrict  the  expenditure  of  his  ministers  within 
the  limits  of  the  credits  granted.  True  it  is,  that  he  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  entire  financial  control,  and  allotted  to  the  different 
branches  of  administration  the  amounts  which  he  deemed  sufficient 
for  each.  Though  the  retention  of  this  power  may  shock  English 
ideas,  based  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of  Parliamentary  check  over 
the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  by  reason  of  Parliament  having  the 
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right  to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  of  funds  to  the  Queen,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  care,  and  also  marvellous  economy,  with 
which  the  first  Napoleon  controlled  and  directed  the  vast  expenditure 
which  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  position  entailed.  The  latest 
published  volume  of  the  Napoleon  correspondence  contains  a  letter 
written  by  the  first  Emperor  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bssling, 
entering  into  minute  details  on  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
diflferent  branches  of  administration,  set  forth  in  a  form,  and  with  a 
lucidity  which  could  only  spring  from  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject. 
I  could  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  if  time  permitted,  by 
mentioning  characteristic  traits  in  the  control  exercised  by  the 
first  Napoleon ;  and  at  any  rate,  refer  to  the  severe  rebuke  given 
to  the  minister  of  finance  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
when  Napoleon  told  the  finance  minister  that  a  minister  of  state 
could  only  authorise  expenditure  out  of  the  credit  which  the  Emperor 
had  previously  accorded,  and  could  not  disregard  this  principle,  b}^ 
changing  the  appropriation  of  any  sum ;  whatever  might  happen, 
the  minister  had  not  the  right  to  depart  from  his  limits  of  authority. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  strict  scrutiny  enabled  Napoleon  to 
maintain  up  to  the  day  of  his  fall,  an  admirable  order  in  the  finances 
of  France ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  marked  than  the  recognition 
which  even  opponents  of  the  dynasty  make  of  the  efficient  care 
taken  of  the  detailed  expenditure  during  the  first  empire  and, 
though  opinion  is  against  the  amount  expended  by  the  second 
empire,  yet  objections  to  its  detailed  expenditure,  as  regards  its 
economical  management,  are  rarely  expressed  even  by  those  opposed 
to  the  amount  of  taxation. 

in. — On  Drawing  up  of  Budgets  of  the  Two  Countries. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  annual  budget  is  the  basis 
of  the  annual  accounts ;  there  is  that  close  affinity  between  them, 
that  the  latter  must,  in  a  great  degree,  take  its  complexion  from 
the  former.  To  improve  the  latter,  therefore,  the  ameliorative  pro- 
cess must  commence  with  the  former.  The  connection  between 
budgets  and  accounts  is  so  prominently  striking  in  the  French 
system,  that,  not  only  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  foregoing  com- 
parison between  the  accountancy  of  France  and  England,  but  also 
for  its  fuller  illustration,  I  must  append  some  remarks  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  and  English  budgets. 

The  military  budget  of  France  is  regarded  as  the  standard  to 
be  followed  by  other  branches  of  French  Government ;  the  English 
military  budget  is  also  considered  the  best  in  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing examination,  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  two  national  budgets 
will  be  compared. 

The  French  budget  is  delivered  to  the  deputies  and  senators 
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immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  early  in  January; 
whereas  the  English  budget  is  not  ready  until  after  Parliament  has 
been  called  together  some  time.  As  to  paper,  printing,  and  general 
outside  appearance,  the  three  Parliamentary  papers  which  make  up 
the  English  military  budget  of  this  year,  suffer  by  contrast  with  the 
distinct  type,  good  paper,  and  neatness  of  the  book  containing  the 
French  military  budget.  The  merit  is  due  to  France  of  offering 
a  budget  so  conveniently  arranged  as  to  induce  an  examination  of 
the  contents,  instead  of  deterring  such  an  attempt,  as  the  English 
one  does.  The  French  military  budget  is  bound  up  in  one  volume 
with  the  general  budget  of  the  nation,  including  the  ordinary 
budgets  of  departments.  Though  forming  a  thick  volume,  it  is 
nevertheless  turned  out  with  such  great  care  as  a  book,  and  opens 
with  such  ease  at  any  part  of  the  volume  to  which  reference  is 
desired,  as  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  person  using  it.  The 
French  officers  of  administration  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  care 
with  which  they  put  out  their  financial  papers,  as  shown  in  the 
table  of  contents,  the  admirable  classification  of  the  information,  the 
facilities  for  referring  to  any  of  the  budgets  and  divisions. 

The  report  of  the  finance  minister  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
address  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  the  preliminary  notes  attached  to  the  budget  of 
each  department  by  the  minister  of  state  at  the  head  thereof,  form 
admirable  prefaces  to  the  volume  and  to  the  separate  budgets.  Bj 
reviewing  in  a  clear  and  complete  manner  the  course  of  former 
budgets,  and  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  charges  in  each 
department,  they  bring  to  prominent  notice  the  important  features 
of  the  unsettled  budgets  in  contrast  with  those  now  submitted, 
appending  full  and  detailed  tables  of  the  receipts  and  expenses. 

These  and  other  excellencies  in  the  French  system  are  however 
in  England  viewed  as  defects,  and  the  French  financial  documents 
are  mistrusted  in  England  mainly  because  they  show  how  several 
French  budgets  for  different  years  are  all  at  one  time  kept  open  or 
unsettled.  The  mere  acceptance  of  this  fact,  such  as  it  is,  without 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  English  budgets  which  are  also 
practically  open  at  the  same  time,  and  without  seeking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  real  object  to  be  attained  by  so  many  open  French 
budgets,  creates  or  increases  the  English  prejudice  against  all 
French  plans,  but  those  prejudices  have  too  long  deprived  England 
of  those  improvements  which  the  French  character  is  so  well 
qualified  to  originate,  and  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  French 
budgets  and  accounts. 

The  English  military  budget  comprises  expenditure  to  be  incur- 
red between  the  1st  April,  1866,  and  dlst  March,  1867,  and  cornea 
into  operation  within  six  weeks  after  being  laid  before  Parliament. 
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The  French  budget  now  before  the  Chambers,  commences  on  1st 
January,  1867,  and  ends  with  the  Slst  December  of  that  year ;  it 
was  before  the  Chambers  in  January,  1866,  and  will  be  left  for 
examination  and  discussion  by  the  deputies  of  France  until  July, 
when  the  law  granting  the  credits  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
in  the  year  following,  is  passed.  The  French  Chambers  are 
thus  enabled,  by  an  early  prepared  budget,  to  grant  credits  before 
any  expenditure  can  be  incurred,  and  ample  time  is  allowed  for 
examining  the  budgets  of  all  French  departments  before  authorizing 
the  expenses.  Whereas  in  England,  through  delays  in  submitting 
budgets,  a  constant  demand  is  made  on  Parliament  for  "  supply,"  on 
the  plea  that  the  public  ser^rice  must  be  provided  with  funds,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  passing  of  the  respective  budgets.  The  importance 
of  enforcing  the  great  political  and  financial  principle  of  not  allow- 
ing any  national  money  to  be  expended  by  the  ministers  of  state 
until  the  national  representatives  shall  have  investigated,  approved, 
and  authorised  the  services  or  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  is  strictly  recognized  in  despotically-governed  France. 
But  in  free  England  the  practice  of  voting  aids  or  supplies  of  money 
in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  budgets,  and  thereby  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  country  to  accept  the  services  set  forth  in  these 
budgets,  for  which  the  funds  granted  "  on  account  "  are  to  be 
expended,  virtually  cuts  off  from  Parliament  that  control  over  the 
national  expenditure  which  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are, 
by  the  constitution,  bound  to  exercise.  And  all  arises  from  the 
dread  of  having,  as  in  France,  too  many  open  or  unsettled  budgets. 

The  important  object  of  the  French  in  keeping  open  budgets  is 
misunderstood.  "When  we  hear  of  the  definitive  budget  of  a  year 
being  only  closed  with  the  final  settlement  of  accounts  of  actual 
expenditure  for  that  year,  we  contrast  our  one  estimate  and  one 
account  for  each  year  with  the  many  open  budgets  of  France  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  But  then  we  forget  that,  under  our 
practice,  we  have  loose  and  vague  estimating,  and  large  balances  in 
excess  or  deficiency  to  adjust,  and  outstandings  of  other  years  to 
clear  off,  so  that  when  our  year's  account  is  closed,  we  are  ignorant 
as  to  whether  it  includes  all  the  liabilities  either  of  past  years  or  of 
those  of  the  current  year.  "Whereas  in  France  the  account  of  tho 
year's  expenditure,  under  different  heads  when  completed,  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  entries  in  the  settled  budget,  and  is  at  any 
rate  always  below,  never  in  excess,  of  the  credits,  as  is  usual  with  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  French  budgets  do  not,  any  more  than  our  own, 
provide  for  all  expenses  eventually  incurred,  for  as  the  services  of 
the  year  proceed  it  is  often  found  necessar}'^  to  grant  additional 
credits ;  but  it  is  a  legal  duty  placed  on  each  French  minister,  to 
abstain  from  incurring  any  liabiUty  until  a  credit  has  been  obtained, 
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and  this  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Again,  as  these  additional 
grants  are  made,  when  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting,  only  upon  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  after  due  inquiry  by  the  council 
d'6tat  and  finance  minister,  the  test  as  to  their  propriety  is  applied 
by  authorities  independent  of  the  minister  requiring  the  grants. 
The  important  result  of  keeping  open  budgets  will  be  seen  in  the 
complete  rendering  of  the  transactions  of  each  year.  On  this  bro^d 
basis  of  regularly  sanctioned  credits,  stands  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  so  well  established  in  France,  for  ensuring  accuracy  in 
accounts.  No  charges  are  therein  admissible  unless  the  previously 
accorded  credits  fully  bear  out  their  propriety.  The  rule  for  apply- 
ing beforehand  for  extra  credits  is  enforced  by  the  accounting  check, 
and  enables  the  Emperor  to  judge  how  far  the  foresight  of  the 
minister  has  been  exercised.  It  is  true  that  supplemental  estimates 
are  an  evil,  but  the  want  of  foresight  is  a  far  greater  one.  The 
impropriety  with  which  oar  ministers  spend  money  without  having 
obtaiued  credits,  encourages  want  of  economy  and  of  foresight, 
whilst  the  practice  of  closing  the  account  of  expenditure  within  the 
year,  results  in  the  liabilities  of  one  year  being  thrown  into  the 
accounts  of  another  year.  When  we  see  that  political  changes  have 
not  stopped  the  successful  working  of  the  financial  machinery,  there 
appears  to  be  good  reason  for  the  French  claim  on  behalf  of  their 
budgetary  system,  that  it  is  the  best  in  Europe. 

Further,  the  financial  objection  against  open  French  budgets  and 
accounts,  when  fully  examined  into,  is  found  to  be  illusory.  There 
is  no  real  ground  for  the  claim  of  superiority  so  frequently  made  on 
behalf  of  the  English  finance  system,  seeing  that  our  results  cannot 
be  tested  in  the  exact  way  to  which  the  French  system  is  subjected. 
The  English  accounts,  loose  from  the  way  in  which  compiled,  are 
more  so  from  being  based  on  loose  estimates,  incompletely  examined, 
hastily  passed,  and,  on  the  payments  made,  within  the  year,  not 
being  compared  with  the  estimated  amounts,  and  without  testing 
their  propriety  by  independent  audit  as  to  their  sufficiency  for  pay- 
ing off  the  year's  liabilities.  The  French  budgets'  system,  complete 
and  uniform  for  all  branches  of  administration,  are  clear  and  specific 
in  setting  forth  the  data  on  which  the  expenditure  for  the  service  of 
the  year  is  to  be  incurred.  After  being  carefully  compiled  by  the 
respective  departments,  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  by 
independent  officials,  having  ample  time  afforded  for  the  examination, 
and  practical  knowledge  by  which  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
entries;  this  check  is  used  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  diminish 
irregularities,  it  prevents  the  expression  of  vague  or  deceptive 
demands,  and,  when  the  account  is  rendered,  another  independent 
court  is  able  to  judge  how  tsix  the  duty  has  been  efficiently  per- 
formed. 
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IV. — Contrast  between  French  and  English  Accounts, 

The  Prencb  national  accounts  are  prepared  from  and  based 
entirely  on  completed  payments,  carefully  audited,  before  being 
authorized  to  be  paid  or  passed,  as  to  their  arithmetical  accuracy,  aa 
to  sufficiency  of  proof  in  the  bills  and  vouchers  prepared  by  the 
claimants,  whether  the  demands  are  in  accord  with  the  budgetary 
credits,  whether  the  services  were  performed  within  the  year,  as  to 
the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the  payments  in  clearing  off 
the  budget  liabilities  of  the  year :  and  until  such  inquiry  is  closed, 
as  to  whether  the  work,  duty,  or  supplies  which  the  budget  set  forth, 
have  all  been  shown  to  be  paid  for,  the  disbursements  and  accounts 
are  necessarily  kept  open,  pending  this  settlement,  but  only  to  the 
end  of  August,  finally,  the  whole  of  the  vouchers  for  payments 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  estimates  are  compiled  into  one 
account  by  the  minister  of  state  at  the  head  of  each  department, 
and  the  whole  subjected  to  a  severe  and  independent  audit  by 
another  independent  board,  in  order  to  test  the  perfect  agreement 
of  the  charges  with  those  in  the  budget.  And  thus,  whilst  the 
^French  nation  enforces  clear  and  accurate  accounting  for  expen- 
diture actually  incurred  in  respect  to  liabilities  for  services  within  a 
specified  period,  the  system  reacts  on  the  administrative  officers  by 
enforcing  care  in  preparing  budgets. 

The  English  national  account  is,  in  its  looseness,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  close,  accurate,  and  strict  accounting  of  Prance. 
It  is  based  on  the  amount  of  Exchequer  credits  issued  to  principal 
accountants  in  order  to  meet  payments  within  that  year  to  which 
the  credits  alone  apply.  These  credits  neither  represent  the  actual 
cash  drawn  out  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  the  actual  payments  made 
within  that  year,  nor  do  the  credits  clear  off  ail  liabilities  imposed 
on  the  nation  during  that  year ;  and  as  there  is  no  written  national 
estimate  of  revenue  and  liabilities  there  is  no  contrast  made,  as  in 
Prance,  between  anticipated  and  actual  results.  The  English 
national  account  does  not  show  the  income  due  for  the  year,  merely 
the  amount  collected  within  the  year ;  and  the  expenditure  drawn 
up  from  credits  must,  as  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Macaulay  have 
stated,  be  mainly  fallacious,  and  ill-calculated  to  set  forth  the  real 
expenditure  of  the  country.  The  quarterly  and  annual  finance  state- 
ments, erroneously  called  accounts,  purport  to  show  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  country,  and  are  considered  to  be  promptly 
published,  and  generally  looked  on  as  very  satisfactory  documents ; 
the  difficulty  in  dispelling  delusions  as  to  their  real  character  is 
great.  Their  really  defective  character  has,  however,  been  fully 
exposed ;  even  in  respect  to  promptness,  the  Prench  system  would 
not  be  found,  and  ia  not  actually,  wanting  even  in  this  merit ;  did 
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the  Trench  deem  the  main  object  of  accounting  to  be  the  compila- 
tion of  a  simple  statement  of  all  moneys  put  into  or  taken  out  of 
the  treasuries,  then  their  treasury  accounts  do  more  accurately  show 
a  result,  which  we  attempt  but  cannot  show.  The  French  people 
know  too  well  that  such  a  course  would  faQ  to  exhibit  a  true  account 
of  the  national  funds,  and  prefer  authenticated  accounts  of  national 
income  and  expenditure  compiled  from  audited  vouchers,  and  are 
well  content  to  wait  till  these  are  ready.  They  bear  with  patience 
all  the  evils  with  which  the  English  imagination  surround  the  system 
of  many  open  or  imsettled  accounts. 

The  English  nation,  being  unwilling  to  allow  time  for  maturing 
results  which  would  test  the  agreement  between  anticipated  and 
actual  collections,  also  of  promises  to  pay,  such  as  the  entries  in  the 
expense  budget  may  be  considered  to  be,  and  actual  payments  made, 
such  as  audited  accounts  would  show,  insist  on  having,  as  their 
only  national  statement,  "  the  Cash  Account  of  the  Lords  of  the 
"  Treasury,"  published  annually  in  the  Finance  Accounts  I  to  VII. 
Moreover,  as  no  other  account,  more  perfect  than  this  one,  has  ever 
been  published  for  the  information  of  the  country — indeed,  as  much 
of  the  national  outlay  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  the  Audit  Board — it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  any  general  state- 
ment from  audited  or  verified  vouchers.  No  proof  is  afforded 
whether  the  payments  into  or  out  of  the  Exchequer  are  authentic, 
not  only  as  to  amounts,  but  as  to  their  agreement  with  the  sums  due 
within  a  specified  time ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  all 
the  defects  of  the  English  mode  of  accounting  for  the  national 
income  and  expenditure  by  comparing  real  with  these  erroneous 
accounts.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  errors  may  be  pointed  out 
by  accepting  as  well  audited,  though  not  so  in  reality,  the  accounts 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  two  great  departments — army  and  navy. 

For  example,  No.  I  of  the  national  account  series  designated 
"  the  cash  account  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  operations  of 
"  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  connexion 
"  with  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  professes 
to  show  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  army  separately  from  that  of 
the  navy.  But  a  glance  at  the  finance  accounts  of  a  few  years  will 
demonstrate  that  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  blending  under  one 
entry,  "army  and  navy,"  large  sums  received  from  both  these 
branches,  as  well  as  large  amounts  paid  away  on  the  joint  account ; 
thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  ascertain  the  exact 
expenditure  for  either  of  the  two  services,  or  the  recoveries,  within 
the  year,  from  each,  neither  is  it  possible  to  ascertain,  whether  all 
the  moneys  due  for  the  year  and  payable  within  the  year,  have  been 
duly  paid. 

Thus,  in  the  cash  account  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1861, 
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the  very  large  sum  of  3,043,896/.  is  entered  as  a  disbursement  under 
the  one  head  "Naval  and  Military  Operations  in  China."  And 
though  the  House  of  Commons  is  primarily  responsible  for  having 
by  its  vote  granted  any  such  amount  as  this  for  the  general  use  of 
both,  without  requiring  the  appropriations  to  each  service  to  be 
shown,  still  the  Comptroller- Q-eneral  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  credits  issued  by  him  to  the  Paymaster- General 
for  the  expenses  of  the  two  services,  should  have  specifically  stated 
the  amounts  for  one  or  other,  and  not  given  one  credit  for  both  in 
common.  Thereby  he  would  have  enabled  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  forth,  in  the  annual  cash  account,  the  credits  as  separately 
appropriated  to  the  two  heads,  army  and  navy. 

Owing  to  this  blending  of  disbursements  for  both  services  under 
one  head  common  to  both,  I  am  compelled  to  compare  the  actual 
expenditure,  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Board,  for  both  departments 
with  that  set  forth  in  the  "  cash  account"  as  having  been  expended 
for  both.  During  the  last  eight  years,  for  which  complete  accounts 
are  available,  in  the  one  year  1856-57  the  hitherto  important  national 
"  cash  account**  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  1,510,614/.  less  than 
the  amoant  certified  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  as  having 
been  incurred  for  the  two  services ;  but  in  the  year  following  the 
Commissioners  certified  that  1,815,394/.  had  been  expended  for  both 
services,  less  than  the  sum  entered  in  the  cash  account.  This  com- 
pensating quality  in  respect  to  excesses  of  one  year  balancing  the 
deficiencies  in  another  year,  has  frequently  been  urged  as  a  ground 
of  excellence  in  our  system  of  accounts,  rendering  unnecessary  the 
careful  and  elaborate  efforts  made  in  France  to  secure,  by  good 
system,  that  accuracy  which  England  only  obtains  by  the  chance  of 
errors  correcting  errors. 

But  this  happy-go-lucky  system  of  obtaining  accuracy  in  the 
national  accounts  by  making  one  error  correct  another,  which  would, 
if  resorted  to  by  merchants  and  bankers,  soon  land  them  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  cannot,  even  as  respects  the  national  accounts, 
serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  approve  the  plan.  For,  on  adding 
up  the  whole  expenditure  for  army  and  navy  as  entered  in  the  last 
eight  years*  **cash  accounts,"  and  comparing  the  total  with  the 
amounts  certified  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public 
Accounts,  as  having  been  expended  for  these  two  services  during  the 
eight  years  ending  31st  March,  1864,  the  excesses  and  deficiencies 
of  these  several  years  are  found  to  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of 
6,741,705/.;  and  by  striking  a  balance  between  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  on  the  eight  years*  total,  the  national  "  cash  account*' 
shows  an  expenditure,  for  combined  army  and  navy  services,  in  excess 
of  the  actual  expenditure  which  the  Audit  Commissioners  have 
certified  to  as  the  actual  outlay,  amounting  to  2,971,641/.,  or  equal 
to  one  year's  national  surplus,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so 
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happy  as  to  have  at  his  command  for  the  last  three  years.*  This 
great  difference  between  national  and  departmental  accounts  could 
be  made  much  more  extensive  by  an  exhibition  of  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  in  the  items  composing  the  detailed  accounts  of  each 
year,  and  which  are  wrongly  made  to  counteract  errors  of  far  more 
considerable  extent  in  the  year's  transactions. 

This  unlooked-for  excess  is  fortunately  in  favour  of  the  natioui 
seeing  that  we  have  actually  expended  less  than  our  national  accoimts 
show,  but,  instead,  it  might  have  been  a  real  excess  and  not  a  saving. 
Had  the  same  loose  system  of  accounting  been  employed  in  France, 
then,  with  the  low  morality  so  freely  charged  against  the  French 
administrators,  the  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  of  that 
country,  might  have  been  made  to  appear  during  the  past  years  as 
much  less  than  the  actual  outlay.  At  all  events,  had  this  extent  of 
error — even  if  ffidlen  into  innocently  and  from  ignorance,  as  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  England — occurred  in  France,  then, 
with  the  large  amount  in  sterling  money  converted  into  francs,  how 
great  would  have  been  the  outcry  against  French  deceit  and  trickery. 
It  might  have  been  said,  here  are  financial  errors  of  excess  and 
deficiency  to  the  extent  of  1 67,000,000  frs.,  and  thereon  imputations 
of  the  grossest  nature,  if  the  errors  had  diminished  the  apparent  • 
expenditure,  whilst  more  cost  had  actually  been  incurred,  for 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
empire. 

The  French  endeavour  to  guard  against  this  great  English  error 
by  keeping  distinctive  budgets  open  for  each  year,  until  the  accounts 
can  be  closed  without  the  fear  of  such  a  result.  At  present  they 
appear  to  have  four  years'  accounts  open,  those  for  1864, 1866, 1866, 
and  the  one  for  the  year  1867.  The  English  accounts  still  practically 
open — naval  and  military — are  those  for  tbe  years  extending  from 
Ist  April,  1864,  to  31st  March,  1865,  for  1866,  and  for  the  year 
ending  Slst  March,  1867.  But  were  it  the  practice  to  prepare 
English  budgets  as  far  in  advance  as  those  of  France,  and  to  insist 
on  their  being  corrected  from  time  to  time  in  anticipation  of,  or  as 
the  necessity  for,  additional  expenditure  arises,  then  England  would 
have  just  as  many  open  accounts.  The  French  do  not,  however, 
trust  their  administrators  as  the  English  do,  and  thia  is  another 
cause  for  open  accounts.  The  laws  of  France  stringently  require — 
and  means  are  taken  to  enforce  the  law — that  no  payments  of 
moneys  shall  be  made  unless  the  budget  provides  for  it,  and  none 
beyond  the  expiration  of  eight  months  from  the  close  of  the  year  to 
which  the  budget  belongs ;  such  payments  must  have  been  autho- 
rized within  seven  months  of  the  close  of  the  budget  year,  proofs 
being  at  the  same  time  required  that  the  services  and  duties  for 
which  payments  are  thus  made  were  actually  performed  during  the 
•  Appendix,  Table  I,  p.  436. 
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year,  and  that  the  payments  are  final.  All  these  payments  must  be 
audited,  compiled,  and  reported  on  to  the  Emperor  before  the  close 
of  a  year  after  the  transactions  are  closed. 

No  such  strictness  as  that  usual  in  France  prerails  in  regard  to 
our  accounts.  The  payments  on  account  of  expired  years'  budgets 
may,  in  this  country,  extend  far  beyond  the  period  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  without  any  authority  being  obtained,  until  after 
the  payment  has  been  made.  This  facility  in  spending,  no  doubt 
fiicilitateB  the  closing  of  the  paper  designated  an  account,  but  not 
before  the  completion  of  our  liabilities.  The  statements  of  expen- 
diture certified  to  by  the  Audit  Commissioners,  further  show  that  as 
great  delays  occur  in  passing  our  charges  as  in  France,  whilst  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  equally  as  full  accounts.  Their  certificates  for 
the  closing  of  each  year's  accounts  of  the  army  audited  expenditure, 
since  1856-57,  are  dated  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  year 
to  which  the  accounts  appertain,  except  as  regards  the  accounts  of 
1862-68  and  1863-64,  for  which  the  certificates  were  given  within 
twelve  months  from  the  close  of  the  year.  The  certificates  of  the 
Commissioners  appear  to  be  affixed  to  the  naval  accounts  in  about 
ten  months  afber  the  close  of  the  year.  The  accounts  of  both 
services  may  have  been  earlier  closed,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  com- 
pilation of  accounts  being  made  for  the  examination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  as  regards  the  army,  I  cannot  ascertain  that,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  these  have  been  closed  so  early  as  the  French 
accounts  are  required  to  be  by  law.  As  respects  this  exceptional 
year,  the  statements  do  not  appear  to  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment until  April,  or  thirteen  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Even  as  respects  time,  France,  with  her  perfect  system,  is  not 
behind  our  very  loose  one,  and  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 
entries  in  the  account  compare  with  the  budget  liabilities,  and  to 
prove  to  the  nation  how  far  these  remain  unsettled.  Nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  safe  when  they  know  that  their  debts  are  paid  off. 

V. — Test  of  Accuracy  qf  French  AjCCounU, 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  afforded  for  testing  the  fulness 
of  the  published  French  accounts,  by  the  remarks  in  a  letter  from 
the  "TKmes"  Correspondent  at  Paris,  published  in  the  "Times" 
of  2nd  May,  1866,  wherein  it  is  stated,  in  respect  to  the  absence  of 
all  signs  of  activity  in  the  War  Department  of  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  complications  in  Eiux)pean  politics,  that  ''there  is 
*'  very  little  movement  there  as  far  as  I  can  learn."  He  neverthe- 
less, however,  proceeds  to  point  out,  that ''  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
•*  that  of  the  large  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
"  in  1859  for  freeing  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  a  con- 
"  siderable  portion  was  saved  by  the  unexpected  Pence  of  Vilh- 
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*^  franca,  and  which,  I  suppone,  did  not  find  its  way  back  to  the 
"  Treasury ;  and  that  of  the  immense  war  material  required  for 
"  executing  to  the  full  the  imperial  programme  a  large  amount 
''  remained  unemployed,  which  was  carefully  stored  up  for  future 
"  use.  All  this  is  presenred  intact,  and  may  be  fi^heoming  at  the 
"  shortest  notice,  and  without  any  apparent  moyement." 

Now,  the  history  of  the  transactions  connected  with  the  money 
borrowed  in  185D  is  easily  extracted  from  the  published  Frendi 
accounts.  The  law  of  2nd  May,  1850,  Authorised  the  finance 
minister  to  inscribe  on  the  great  ledger  of  the  kingdom^  as  a 
public  debt,  an  amount  of  rentes  necessary  to  provide  a  capital  of 
500,000,000  frs.  The  same  law  authorized  the  minister  to  fedienate 
such  a  sum  in  rentes  of  4}  end  3  per  cent,  rates,  as  would  be 
necessary  to  produce,  independently  of  the  sum  of  foo^ooo^ooo,  a 
supplementary  capital  which  shall  not  exceed  20,000,000,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  subscriptions,  and  to  corer  charges 
of  discount  resulting  from  anticipated  payments,  making  a  grand 
total  of  520,000,000  frs.  The  accounts  show  that  the  total  subacrip- 
tions  amounted  to  five  times  the  required  loan,  that  the  amount  of 
the  loan  definitely  accepted  was  only  519)667,877  frs.;  that  the  pay- 
ments made  up  to  the  Slst  December,  1859,  were  564,578,842  frs., 
leaving  a  balance  of  155,089^055  frs.  The  accounts  for  the  year 
1860  show,  that  the  amount,  as  accepted,  was  pud  up ;  that  the 
entire  loan  was  credited,  not  to  the  War  Department,  but  to  l^e 
Treasury,  luider  the  control  of  the  finance  minister,  who,  like  all 
other  ministers,  renders  an  account  of  his  departmental  transac- 
tions. 

The  accounts  also  show  that  extraordinary  credits  accorded  to 
the  war  and  marine  departments,  fOT  the  expenses  of  the  Italian 
war,  in  1859  and  1860,  amounting  to  446,252,045  frs.^  and  the 
unused  balance  of  the  520,000,000  frs.,  namely,  75,190,158  frs.,  was, 
under  the  law  of  14th  July,  1860,  transferred  as  a  special  resource 
to  the  account  of,  and  made  applicable  to,  the  payment  of  great 
public  works  of  utility.  The  idea  that  any  portion  of  this  loan  of 
1859  is  specially  set  apart  for  any  secret  combinations  of  France  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  therefore  unfounded. 

The  accounts  of  the  war  minister  fully  set  forth  the  whole  of 
the  credits  granted  by  the  Treasury  out  of  this  special  loaa^  for 
extraordinary  army  expenses  in  the  war  in  Italy,  the  detailed 
expenses  actually  incurred,  and  specially  debited  thereto,  are  stated ; 
and  the  actual  balance  of  the  special  credit^  from  the  520,000^000 
loan,  is  shown  to  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Treasury,  and  incor- 
porated by  the  finance  minister,  in  his  account,  as  a  disposable 
repource  of  the  nation.  The  special  credits  also  accorded  to  the 
marine  department,  and  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  1859 
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a&d  1860  by  that  department,  are  also  entered  in  the  general 
aecoilnts.  A  reference  to  the  detailed  acooonta  of  tbe  minister  of 
marine  would  show  the  detailed  expenditure  of  the  total  sum  dranw 
from  the  Treasurj  out  of  the  credits,  as  fully  as  do  the  War  Depart- 
ment accounts,  and  also  the  balance  surrendered. 

The  other  statement  of  the  *'  Times  "  Correspondent  is,  that  a 
large  amount  of  war  material  collected  for  the  war  in  Italy  remained 
unexpended,  and  was  stored  up  for  future  use.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  may  be  seen  from  the  books  of  the  War  Department.  These 
shew  details  which  we  cannot  obtain  in  this  country.  On  the 
31st  December,  1857,  the  total  value  of  army  war  material  of  every 
description,  including  horses,  arms,  provisions,  and  other  stores  of 
every  kind,  both  in  magaaines  and  in  use  with  the  troops,  was 
619,929,013  frs.;  their  value,  on  the  81st  December,  1858,  was  only 
61 1,82 1,022 frs.,  a  decrease  of  about  8  millions  of  francs;  on  the 
dlst  December,  1859,  the  value  was  raised  up  to  642,911,277  frs.^ 
being  an  increase  of  31  millions  of  francs ;  on  the  8l8t  December, 
1860,  the  value  was  65 1,641,854 frs.;  the  value  fell  down,  on  Slst 
December,  1861,  to  645,8 56,748 frs.;  and  on  the  Slst  December,  1862, 
still  further,  to  640,997,201  frs.,  and  rose,  on  the  Slst  December, 
1868,  to  649,447,368  frs.  The  detailed  accounts  of  the  war  material 
of  the  French  army  show  the  yearly  additions  and  diminutions 
therein,  under  each  of  the  principal  heads  of  service  under  which  the 
war  material  is  classified.  Amongst  the  augmentations,  in  1859,  the 
supplies  of  provisions,  of  forage,  and  the  purchase  of  horses,  required 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  by  which  the  value  of  the  war 
material  was  augmented  in  the  year  of  the  war  in  Italy.  The 
provisions  and  forage  must  by  this  time  be  either  consumed  or 
destroyed,  and  the  horses  have  become  old,  or  been  sold  to  the 
fiirmers.  The  only  permanent  augmentation  is  in  the  artillery 
material,  increased  in  1850  by  8,2 19,063 frs.;  an  addition  of  a 
trifling  and  insignificant  character.  The  account  of  naval  material 
would  show  in  full  detail  the  additions  made  thereto,  consequent  on 
the  war  in  Italy. 

But,  so  admirably  organized  is  the  Prench  war  system,  that  the 
main  additions  to  raise  the  army  to  a  state  of  war,  are  men  and 
provisions,  and  these  are  available  at  short  notice ;  so  that  under  the 
French  organisation  all  preparations  for  war  may  be  deferred  till 
war  is  declared. 

VI. — Origin  of  the  English  Forms  cf  National  Aecoumts, 

In  1797,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmoBs  arranged  the 
forms  in  which  the  national  accounts  are  mainly  at  present  laid 
before  Parliament ;  the  receipt  side  of  the  account  being  then,  as  at 
present,  compiled  from  sums  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
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the  disbarsements,  from  the  actual  expenditure  of  all  departments 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  last  quarter  being 
made  up  from  advances  made  to  the  several  departments.  But  the 
events  of  the  early  part  of  this  present  century  caused  the  accounts 
of  the  departmental  expenditure  to  fall  into  arrears,  thereby  vitiating 
even  the  partial  accuracy  which  this  mode  of  accounting  possessed. 

Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  of  this  session, 
Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  Exchequer  Office,  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
again  to  prepare  the  account  of  national  expenditure  from  the  pay- 
ments of  the  Paymaster-General  instead  of  upon  the  Exchequer 
issues,  stated  that  "  that  practically  has  been  attempted  some  time 
«  ago  in  the  finance  accounts  from  1801  to  1822."  "The  eipen- 
^  diture  laid  down  in  these  accounts  is  not  the  expenditure  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  but  it  is  partly  according 
**  to  the  payments  by  the  large  departments,  and  partly  according 
''  to  the  charge.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  perfeiictly  impracticable 
''  to  make  any  balance-sheet  whatever  from  the  income  and  expen- 
"  diture,  as  they  appear  in  the  finance  accounts  for  that  time.  I 
**  endeavoured  to  do  it  for  the  Irish  Taxation  Committee  for  the 
''  period  from  1801  to  1817,  and  the  result  was,  that  it  appeared 
'*  that  in  the  accounts  of  Great  Britain,  taking  on  one  side  the 
'*  balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
*'  and  all  the  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  added  to  that,  and  on  the 
"  other  side,  all  the  payments  as  they  appeared  in  the  finance 
''  accounts,  and  the  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  time,  there 
**  was  an  excess  of  upwards  of  1 5,000,000/.  on  the  expenditure  side 
''  over  the  receipt  side.  The  principal  cause  of  this  excess  was 
*'  that  the  expenditure  of  the  distributing  officers  of  the  army  and 
''  navy  services  included  sums  otherwise  received  than  through  the 
"  Exchequer,  such  as  from  the  sale  of  old  stores  and  other  extra 
"  receipts,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  accounts  of  income."  This 
objection  to  the  former  practice  of  framing  the  accounts  on  pay- 
ments, and  not  on  credits,  is  therefore  based  on  bad  accounting,  in 
allowing  extra  receipts  to  be  used  in  an  irregular  way,  at  variance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  inserted  in  the 
^  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  London, 
1818,  new  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  89,  passed  on  the  9th  May,  1711, 
as  follows :  "  Besolved,  that  the  applying  any  sum  of  unappropriated 
''  money,  or  surplusages  of  funds,  to  uses  not  voted,  or  addressed 
'*  for  by  Parliament,  hath  been  a  misapplication  of  the  public 
'^  money."  There  are  other  and  more  modem  resolutions  pro- 
hibitory of  a  practice  which  has  vitiated  our  national  accounts. 

It  further  appears  that,  consequent  on  some  differences  between 
the  annual  finance  accounts  and  a  balance-sheet  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, a  *^  select  committee  was  appointed  in  1822  to  consider  the 
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**  best  mode  of  simplifying  the  acoounts  annually  laid  before  Farlia- 
**  ment,"  and  they  reported  that  "  the  forms  then  in  use  are  nearly 
''  the  same  as  those  which  were  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
"  1797,  and  which  were  appended  to  the  report  of  that  committee. 
'^  The  principal  and  most  prominent  defect  in  the  present  form  of 
"  the  accounts  is,  that  they  neither  do,  nor  can  exhibit  any  balance 
'^  between  income  and  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  income  side  of 
'*  the  account  shows  the  amount  collected  from  the  subject,  and  the 
**  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  within  the  year,  and  it  is  obviouB 
«  that  in  order  to  give  a  balance  the  expenditure  side  ought  to  con- 
''  tain  a  statement  of  the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer  during  the 
<<  same  period.  The  expenditure  sheet,  however,  has  not  been 
**  framed  upon  this  principle,  and  with  respect  to  some  of  the  chief 
'*  heads  of  service,  such  as  the  army  and  ordnance,  instead  of  ex- 
**  hibiting  a  statement  of  the  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  it  gives  the 
**  amount  of  payments  by  the  distributing  public  officers,  such  as  the 
**  Paymaster-General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance, 
'*  to  whom  the  moneys  required  for  their  respective  services  are  issued 
"  from  the  Exchequer." 

'^  The  accounts  of  income  and  of  expenditure  are  therefore  ac- 
'^  counts  of  different  kinds,  the  one  being  an  Exchequer  account  and 
"  the  other  not,  and  no  true  balance  can  be  struck  by  comparing 
'^  them  together.  The  impossibility  of  striking  a  balance  between 
"  income  and  expenditure,  by  any  examination  of  the  present  form 
*'  of  accounts,  is  of  itself  a  material  defect,  but  this  defect  is  also 
"  attended  with  the  further  inconvenience  that  it  allows  the  possi- 
"  bility  of  the  existence  of  errors,  which  would  necessarily  be 
*'  det^nied  if  the  construction  of  the  accounts  were  such  as  to  require 
"  a  balance  to  be  struck." 

The  committee  stated  that  the  "  alterations  they  suggest  in  the 
*^  form  and  arrangement  of  these  accounts  will  tend  materially  to 
*'  render  them  more  simple  and  intelligible."  They  also  added  that 
they  ''have  not  failed  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  forms  which 
''  they  recommend ;  the  expenditure  side  vnll  show  the  issues  made 
"  from  the  Exchequer,  and  not  the  payments  by  the  distributing 
"  officers,  and  will  therefore  tally  with  the  statement  on  the  income 
''  side,  of  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  year."  The 
entries  in  the  forms  proposed  by  the  1822  Select  Committee  are 
as  follow :  ''  An  account  showing  on  one  side  the  total  income 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  raised  from  the  subject,  and  on  the 
"  other  side  the  whole  of  the  public  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
''  sums  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  including 
"  all  the  payments  made  out  of  the  revenue  in  its  progress  to  the 
**  Exchequer,  as  well  as  all  payments  made  from  the  Exchequer  itself." 
Also,  ''An  account  showing  on  one  side  the  total  of  th|it  ptur^  pf  the 
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•"  public  income  which  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  showing  on 
^  the  other  side  all  the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer,  exclusive  of 
''  the  sums  paid  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt."  ^*  This 
^  account  it  will  be  seen  is  a  part  only  of  the  preceding,  and  each 
.'*  will  show  the  same  balance  between  the  income  and  expenditure 
*^  of  the  year.'*  *'  But  this  account  being  confined  to  payments  into 
''  and  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not  embracing  the  payments  made 
*^  out  of  the  revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer,  can  be  pre- 
<^'  pared  at  an  early  period  afber  the  end  of  the  financial  year." 

The  forms  of  accounts  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1822  have  continued  in  use,  with  but  few  changes,*  up  to  this  time. 
.The  national  income  and  expenditure  has  eyer  since  been  entered 
as  the  1822  Committee  suggested ;  and  with  one  exception,  the 
forms  in  use  are  the  same.  One  additional  account,  now  forming 
.No.  1  of  the  series  of  accounts  annually  laid  before  Parliament, 
was  added  on  Mr.  Anderson  joining  the  Treasury  in  1854,  ^'  in  order 
**  to  show  that  which  the  collection  did  not  previously  allow  of, 
^'  the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  year  at  one  yiew." 
Purther,  the  large  deductions  formerly  made  out  of  reyenue  in 
its  progress  to  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of  expenses  of  collec- 
tion,— ^the  net  receipts  only  being  shown  in  the  accounts  prepared 
by  the  1822  Committee, — haye  been  discontinued;  gross  receipts 
being  exhibited  on  the  receipt  side,  and  expenses  of  collection 
separately  shown  on  the  issue  side.  Various  superannuation  and 
other  charges,  previously  paid  out  of  revenue,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  annual  estimates,  or  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  instead 
of  being  deducted  out  of  gross  receipts.  The  percentage  rate  of  col- 
lection for  the  several  branches  of  reyenue,  which  the  1822  Committee 
proposed,  has  of  late  years  been  lefb  out  of  the  published  accounts. 
The  annual  accounts,  however,  instead  of  being  ready  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  financial  year,  as  the  1822  Committee  proposed,  are 
now  usually  laid  before  Parliament  only  in  June.  In  1882,  an 
appropriation  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  navy  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit,  and  in  1844  to  1846  a  like  audit  of  those  of  the 
army,  ordnance,  and  commissariat  was  established.  The  Commis- 
sioners, howeyer,  merely  certify  how  far  expenditure  for  these 
branches  agrees  with  the  sums  yoted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
under  each  yote;  the  great  importance  of  making  thb  audit 
effectual  by  distinguishing  under  separate  yotes  the  amounts  to  be 
applied  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  moneys  are  so  yoted,  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Beports  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys  and  Miscellaneous  Expenditure.  These  audited 
accounts  are  prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament  about  thirteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the  year  to  which  they  refer. 

This  moyement  towards  an  appropriation  audit  of  a  yeiy  restricted 
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nature,  by  an  independent  authority,  begun  in  1882,  enlarged  in 
1844,  and  since  partially  applied  to  a  few  accounts,  has  at  length 
been  proposed  to  be  extended,  and  will,  on  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  ISill  being  passed,  be  applied  (it  is  hoped)  to  all 
branches  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  services ;  but,  as  the 
audited  aoeounts  of  the  army  and  navy  have  not  hitherto  been 
used  in  any  combined  eompilation,  and  are,  merely  isolated  accounts 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  very  rarely  even  matured,  it  would 
appear,  that  up  to  this  date  the  only  eonsolidated  national  accounts 
we  possess,  are  thoaa  entered  in  the  finance  aeoounts,  according  to 
the  forms  drawn  out  in  1822 ;  and  the  one  account  which  pui'ports 
to  give  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  national 
transactions,  is  the  one  added  in  1854  by  Mr.  Anderson^  and  headed 
"  Cash  account  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  operation^  of 
'^  the  Lords  Oommissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  connec* 
^  tion  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdomt" 

VII, — Description  of  the  Ungligh  Aecotmts. 

The  system  on  which  the  public  accounting  is  conducted  will  be 
found  to  be  well  described  in  the  paper  on  public  accounts,  of  9th 
Febritary,  1829,*  by  Messrs.  Brooksbank  and  Beltz  in  the  following 
words ;  **  A  merohimt  considers  his  account  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
*^  ments  du?ing  any  year,  as  belonging  to  that  year;  but  the  accounta 
"  of  G-overnment  are  frequently  wanted,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
'*  prepared,  in  two  phapes  i  first,  as  an  account  of  receipt  and 
**  expenditure  mthin  the  year,  tor  the  purpose  of  striking  a  balance 
''  at  the  end  of  the  period,  aa  an  account  current ;  and,  secondly, 
''  as  an  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  belonging  to  a 
**  particular  year,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  expenditure  with 
'*  the  estimate  for  the  same  year."  **  It  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
'^  first  account,  the  account  current,  is  indispensable,  as  the  founda^ 
'^  tion  of  every  other  account,  and  as  the  only  correct  mode  of 
''  striking  a  baUnee,  though  it  must  include  all  payments  made 
*^  within  the  year  by  the  principal  and  by  the  imprest  accountants, 
^  whether  such  payments  belong  to  the  services  of  the  current  year, 
''  or  to  any  fcmner  one.  The  account  of  the  actual  disbursements 
<<  belonging  to  any  one  year,  must  be  liable  to  alterations,  and  can 
''  therefore  seldom  be  considered  as  quite  perfisct,  for  additions  must 
'^  necessarily  be  made  to  it  on  ivscount  of  all  arrears  of  payments 
^  which  may  be  claimed,  but  which  oecasionally  do  not  come  in  till 
**  sereral  years  after  they  are  due,"  "  For  ordinary  purposes,  when 
**  no  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  country 
**  to  occasi(m  a  considerable  variation  in  the  expenditure,  the  ayerage 
**  of  a  number  of  years  of  the  account  current  must  nearly  correspond 
•  Fliige6ofFtoUam(HitaryPapivcntlJoi^,18S9. 
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**  with  the  average  of  the  charge  account  for  those  years,  and  will 
"  probably  furnish  as  correct  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  rate  of 
*^  expenditure  as  can  be  wanted.''  This  cominittee]|  remarking  on 
further  objections  urged  against  the  accounts  being  so  rendered, 
stated  (p.  77)  that  they  were  ^*  fully  aware  of  the  fact  adverted 
'*  to  in  these  observations,"  **  that  the  payments  within  the  year  do 
'^not  afford  a  perfect  comparison  with  the  estimate  for  theyaar; 
*^  yet,  we  consider,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  prefatory  obser* 
**  vations,  that  a  running  expenditure,  when  no  material  alterations 
*^  are  occurring,  in  the  public  services,  and  the  annual  estimates  are 
*^  nearly  the  same.  The  expenditure  in  the  year,  and  fir  the  year, 
*^  will  not  vary  very  considerably ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  comparison,  either  with  the  estimate  or  with  the  expenditure  in 
^'  the  preceding  year,  such  a  return  may  be  exceedingly  useful,*'  if 
'^  indeed  the  account  current  of  payments  in  the  year  is  to  be  con* 
"  sidered  as  useless,  and  the  account  of  payments  ^br  the  year  cannot 
*^  be  prepared,  till  the  second  year  afterwards,  little  or  no  information 
"  would  be  obtained  that  could  bo  of  immediate  service." 

The  system  of  basing  the  accounts  on  the  payments  within 
the  year,  was  more  fully  urged  in  the  report*  of  the  committee 
on  which  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  served  along  with  the 
late  Mr.  Brooksbank,  Sir  William  Herries,  and  Mr.  Thomas; 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  was,  by  that  report, 
urged  to  be  given  as  to  '^what  is  the  right  principle  upon 
''  which  the  estimates  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  to  be 
**  laid  before  Parliament  should  be  computed,  and  the  accounts  of 
**  that  expenditure  kept ;  whether  the  sums  actually  payable  within 
'*  the  year,  or  the  debts  to  be  contracted  in  the  year,  are  the 
*^  amounts  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  annual  estimates." 

The  committee  expressed  their  opinion,  that  "  great  objections 
*^  exist  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  grants  of 
*^  money  not  required  to  be  disbursed  until  after  the  expiration  of 
"  the  year  for  which  they  are  voted."  The  committee  considered 
such  a  course  **  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the 
*'  annual  estimates,"  and  stated  that  **  the  practice  of  providing  in 
'^  the  estimates  for  sums  payable  in  the  next  or  succeeding  years, 
"  tends  moreover,  to  weaken  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
**  public  expenditure,  by  placing  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  depart- 
"  ment,  which,  not  being  required  for  its  own  immediate  expenses, 
"  may  be  employed  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  Parliament," 
and  after  referring  to  the  reports  of  previous  finance  committees, 
this  1844  Committee  quoted  an  extract  from  the  Beport  of  the 
1797  Committee  on  Finance, "  that  the  most  correct  mode  of  voting 

*  Dated  7th  March,  1944,  in  Trensoiy  Minutes, 
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'^  sums  for  ordnance  use,  so  far  at  Parliament  is  concerned,  would 
"  obvioaslj  be  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  next  year ;  the  sarog 
'*  which  are  estimated  to  be  likely  to  be  paid  within  the  next  year, 
'^  and  not  the  debts  likely  to  be  incurred  in  it,  as  is  now  done.'^ 
The  1844  Committee  further  stated  that,  *^  another  ground  of  objec** 
'^  tion  to  the  opposite  principles  on  which  these  estimates  have  been 
*'  prepared,  and  the  accounts  of  expenditure  kept,  is  that  they  are 
''  at  variance  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  important  financial 
''  operations  of  the  country.  The  accounts  of  the  annual  income 
*'  of  the  kingdom  are  founded  on  the  actual  receipts  in  the  year ; 
*^  the  account  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  public  debt  is  an 
''  account  of  actual  payments  in  the  year.  Many  other  services  are 
*'  regulated  in  the  same  way."  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  "  estimates  of  the  military  and  naval  departments 
"  should  in  future  provide  only  for  those  expenses  which  are  to  be 
'^  paid  in  the  year."  This,  they  conceive,  was  ''  the  most  correct 
''  mode  of  forming  an  estimate,  and  the  only  one  indeed  susceptible 
'*  of  general  application.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
"  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
''  in  1822,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  simplifying  the  accounts 
^'  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  the  balance-sheet  recommended 
^*  by  that  committee,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  laid  before 
''  Parliament,  is  simply  a  classified  account  current  of  the  actual 
*^  receipt  and  expenditure  into  and  from  the  Exchequer,  within  a 
^^  definite  period  of  time.  The  account  is  closed  on  the  last  day  of 
*^  each  quarter.  In  addition  to  those  for  the  public  dividends,  the 
^'  charges  for  salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  in  short,  for  all  permanent 
*'  public  expenditure  borne  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  though  they 
^'  become  due  on  the  quarter  days,  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
**  quarters  so  made  up,  and  are  not  brought  to  accoxint  until  they 
*'  are  paid  in  the  succeeding  quarter."  And  in  accordance  with 
these  recommendations  the  estimates  and  accounts  since  rendered 
have  been  drawn  out  to  meet  this  one-sided  or  Treasury  view. 

VIII. — Defects  in  the  English  Accounts. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  English  accounts  are  defectively 
prepared  by  quoting  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  and  enter 
into  the  subject  in  detail,  owing  to  the  generally  prevailing  belief  as 
to  the  excellent  state  of  our  national  accounts.  In  the  1829  "  Beport 
**  on  Public  Accounts,"  the  commissioners  after  stating  that  the 
model  of  the  accounts  was  furnished  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  in  the  year  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  annual 
accounts  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  add  '*  that  the  annual  accounts 
"  however,  prepared  according  to  that  model,  are  confined  to  the 
<<  Exchequer  issues  and  receipts.    They  leave  millions  unexplained 
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<'  and  unacoounted  for  in  detail."  Sir  Henry  Famell  also,  in  bis 
work  on  "  Financial  Eeform,"  (p.  10  of  the  4th  edition,  1882)  stated, 
that  *'  the  annual  aocounti  that  are  laid  before  Farliamenti  are  eon* 
^'  fined  to  the  Exchequer  receipts  and  issues ;  thej  leave  millions 
'^  unexplained  and  unaccounted  for  in  detail ;  they  state  for 
*^  instance,  the  expenditure  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  no 
^^  further  than  the  gross  amount  of  the  issues  for  each  of  the 
'*  seryices."  Mr.  lloffay,  an  officer  of  great  and  varied  experience, 
acquired  in  several  departments  of  the  public  service,  recorded  an 
opinion  that  the  '*  problem  of  effectively  checking  the  proceedings 
'^  of  the  large  administrative  departments  is  still  to  be  solved,  and 
^'  as  its  solution  involves  a  total  change  in  our  system  of  aocounta- 
*^  bility  and  our  existing  institutions,  I  suppose  we  are  not  prepared 
"  to  take  the  leap." 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  amount  of  praetieal 
knowledge  rarely  acquired  by  any  one  officer,  has  given  such 
frequent  evidence  relative  to  the  great  defects  in  our  national 
accounts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  restrict  the  extracts  from  his  testi- 
mony showing  how  serious  such  defects  are;  but  the  evidence 
drawn  from  the  1866  Beport  on  Public  Moneys  will  alone,  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Anderson's  description  (vide  Question  1874) 
of  the  accounts,  is  as  follows:  '^Two  accounts  are  annually  pre- 
''  sented  to  Parliam^it,  in  which  the  expenditure  for  naval  and 
^  military  services  is  shown ;  one  is  prepared  by  the  Treasury,  and 
'^  the  other  is  prepared  by  the  departments  charged  with  the  detailed 
^  application  of  the  grants."  '*  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  Hht 
**  distinction  between  the  two  accounts.  The  Treasury  aecount  is 
''  simply  a  cash  account,  commencing  and  terminating  with  the  year ; 
^*  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  is  founded  on  the  credits 
^  granted  by  the  Exchequer  within  the  year  of  the  account.'' 
''  These  credits  do  not  represent  the  sum  finally  appropriated  to  the 
**  service  of  the  year,  bnt  merely  the  amount  drawn  out  to  meet  the 
*'  current  payments ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  appropriate  money  at  the 
"  time  of  issue  to  the  year  to  which  it  may  ultimately  become 
**  chargeable.  This  cash  account  must  necessarily  differ  from  the 
^  final  service  account  in  which  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  sums 
^^  expended  in  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  shown." 

In  reply  to  Question  1402,  Mr,  Anderson  stated  ^*  that  there  is 
'^  in  the  Exchequer  Act  a  worse  evil  than  the  Exchequer  credits." 
'^  I  beg  to  refer  the  committee  to  the  24tb  clause  of  the  Ikchequer 
*^  Begulation  Act,  which  lays  down  the  principle  upon  which  ik9 
'*  public  accounts  shall  be  prepared."  The  substance  of  it  is  thisi 
^  That  the  public  account  of  expenditure'  shall  be  jG:mnded  upoa 
**  Exchequer  credits,  and  not  upon  actual  paymmitSi  that  is  a  very 
^  vicious  principle;  the  Tre«iury  account  is  to  be  founded  upon 
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'^  asBumptioiiB  and  nofc  upon  facts,  and  the  eonseqaenoe  of  that  is, 
^*  as  was  pointed  out  in  Lord  Monteagle's  evidence,  that  the  sum  of 
**  1,464,000/.  was  issued  to  the  paymaster  on  the  last  day  of  the 
"  quarter,  to  carry  him  on  for  the  following  week  in  April,  the  whole 
**  of  which  sum  was  charged  in  the  public  account  as  a  sum  finally 
^  expended.  It  is  nothing  more  than  shifting  the  money  from  the 
**  right  hand  pocket  to  the  left,  and  putting  it  down  as  so  much 
*'  spent ;  that  money  was  not  an  actual  payment,  it  was  nothing 
**  more  than  an  advance  of  money  made  on  account  of  the  service  of 
^'  the  following  year,  and  therefore  I  say  that  to  found  your  account 
"  upon  Exchequer  credits,  which  is  the  consequence  of  your  having 
^'  an  Exchequer  office,  really  fahsifies  the  public  accounts,  and  renders 
*^  the  cash  account  a  yery  imperfect  one/'  '^  The  result  of  that  wax 
''  that  we  had  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  account  of  expenditure 
**  last  year,  which  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but  the  law  requires  that  the 
*'  account  shall  be  made  up  on  that  principle,  however  faulty  it  may 
"  be." 

In  reply  to  Questions  1851  to  1856,  Mr.  Anderson  explained 
**  that  the  Exchequer  credits  when  drawn  from  the  Exchequer  are 
**  charged  in  the  Exchequer  accounts  as  issues  for  the  public  service, 
^'  and  are  considered  as  final  issues  by  the  Exchequer,  and  as  so  much 
"  money  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Exchequer.*'  "  But  the 
''  Exchequer  have  no  control  in  the  matter ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  is 
*^  imperative,  they  are  bound  by  the  24th  clause  of  the  Exchequer 
"  Act,  to  consider  all  such  issues  as  payments,  and  charge  them  in 
**  the  public  accounts  as  such.  The  Treasury  in  the  balance-sheet 
**  they  prepare  every  quarter,  are  bound  to  follow  the  same  principle, 
**  and  it  is  a  very  faulty  one."  "  When  once  the  Exchequer  grants  a 
''  credit,  that  credit  must  be  charged  in  the  accounts  as  expenditure. 
**  I  had  frequent  conversation  with  Mr.  Brooksbank  on  that  point, 
'*  he  said  it  was  well  considered,  and  he  objected  to  it,  but  the  Com* 
^*  missioners  insisted  upon  credits  and  not  payments." 

Further  in  reply  to  Questions  1800, 1801, 1818, 1882, 1888, 1835, 
8418, 3415,  Mr.  Anderson  added,  '^  that  the  Treasury  are  bound  to 
"  found  their  accounts  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
**  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  I  have  pointed  out.  We  are  obliged, 
"  with  every  desire  to  improve  our  accounts  and.carry  out  a  system 
**  uniform  with  that  which  has  been  established  in  the  great  depart- 
"  ments,  to  found  our  accounts  upon  a  false  principle,  because  the  law 
*'  requires  that  we  shall  adapt  the  Exchequer  account  as  the  basis  of 
^*  our  own."  "  Even  thes^  books  (exhibiting  a  complete  set),  I  am 
*^  bound  to  found  upon  Exchequer  credits ;"  "  I  am  obliged  to  carry 
"  out  that  system  upon  a  false  principle,  because  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
*^  ment  requires  that  our  expenditure  shall  be  founded  on  credits, 
*'  and  not  upon  actual  payments,  so  that  the  books  are  perfect,  but 
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''  the  results  are  not."  '^  The  account  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
*'  transactions  of  the  Exchequer,  but  upon  the  payments  of  the  paj- 
'^  master,  in  order  to  become  really  an  account  of  payments.'* 
'^  What  I  said  was  not  that  that  transaction  was  a  fiction,  but  that  the 
"  charge  of  expenditure  in  the  account  of  the  Treasury  was  a  fiction, 
*'  as  the  payment  had  not  been  made.  It  would  appear  in  the  account 
"  of  one  year  when  it  belongs  to  another."  "  It  would  have  been  far 
**  more  correct  to  found  the  public  accounts  upon  the  payments  of  the 
**  paymaster  than  upon  the  credits  of  the  Exchequer."  ''It  would 
"  be  better  if  all  accounts  of  expenditure  were  founded  upon  actual 
**  payments."  "  The  Exchequer  account  being  founded  upon  credits 
''  and  not  upon  payments,  does  not  show  the  unexpended  balances 
"  on  the  votes."  "The  Exchequer  account  shows  the  transfer  irom 
"  the  Exchequer  to  the  paymaster,  but  if  the  paymaster  has  not 
**  paid  away  that  money,  the  Exchequer  account  would  not  show 
"  it,  whilst  the  paymaster's  would." 

The  "  memorandum  on  financial  control "  which,  subsequently  to 
the  above  evidence,  was  placed  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Moneys,  contains  complete  testimony  from  the  highest  source, 
as  to  the  untruthfulness  of  Exchequer  credits  in  representing 
expenditure.  A  brief  extract  therefrom  as  follows,  I  place  before 
you: — "It  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  principle  upon  which 
"  the  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure  are  now  prepared  at 
"  the  Treasury."  "  The  proposed  changes  in  the  mode  of  issue  and 
"  to  the  principle  of  charging  the  expenditure  against  the  grants  of 
"  Parliament,  founding  the  charge  upon  actual  payments,  and  hold- 
"  ing  the  balances  unapplied  in  the  hands  of  paying  officers  as 
"  money  expended,  will  remedy  those  defects,  and  place  the  public 
"accounts  altogether  on  a  sound  basis."  "The  substitution  of 
"  actual  payments  for  Exchequer  credits  is  a  change  upon  which 
"  depends  the  truth  of  the  public  accounts."  But  Lord  Monteagle 
in  his  comments  thereon  very  rightly  declared,  that  this  principle, 
if  correct,  ought  to  be  extended  so  that  the  "  expenditure  account 
"  will  consist  of  final  payments  only,"  "  carried  down  to  the  very 
"  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet;"  "every 
"  balance  in  the  hands  of  every  pay  o£Sce  must  then  be  dealt  with 
''  as  forming  part  of  a  general  balance." 

The  Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  in  their  1857  report, 
advised  Parliament  to  make  various  changes  in  the  national 
accounts,  but  until  this  year  these  recommendations  have  been 
mainly  neglected ;  amongst  other  recommendations  the  Committee 
urged  that  "  though  by  Act  (10  Geo.  IV,  cap.  27)  the  annual  account 
"  was  required  to  be  prepared  "  "  according  to  the  actual  receipt  and 
"  issue  of  moneys  at  the  Exchequer,  and  the  24th  section  of  the 
*'  Exchequer  Act  (4  Will.  IY,cap.  15)  requires  that  the  expenditure 
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''  in  sncli  account,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Great  Britain,  shall  be  made 
"  up  from  the  credits  granted  by  the  Exchequer,  your  committee 
'*  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  taken  before  them  that  the  account 
"  of  Exchequer  credits  cannot  represent  a  true  account  of  expendi- 
"  ture ;  they  therefore  recommend  that  the  basis  of  the  account 
''  should  be  the  actual  payments  of  the  several  paymasters  to  whom 
^'  these  credits  are  granted."  The  report  also  recommended  other 
measures  of  importance  for  the  correct  statement  of  the  national 
funds,  but  few  of  them  have  as  yet  been  carried  out,  though  one, 
the  application  of  the  appropriation  audit  to  all  services,  is  now 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  service,  by  the 
Audit  Bill  at  present  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

IX. — Bemedies  for  Defects. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  evident  that,  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  payments  within  the  year  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  an  erroneous  construction  has  been  placed  on 
the  word  "payment,"  by  not  regarding  it  as  the  final  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  possession  of  Government  financial  officers  to  indi- 
viduals on  final  vouchers  for  services  rendered ;  or,  if  this  course 
could  not  under  our  system  be  carried  out,  then  to  have  taken  the 
actual  funds  placed,  generally,  to  the  credit  of  the  Gnancial  officers 
to  meet  such  demands,  might  have  been  the  payments  within  the 
year.  This  construction  vitiated  the  principle  that  only  final  pay- 
ments within  the  year  should  become  charges  of  the  year,  and  not 
mere  Exchequer  credits,  portions  of  which  remain  unappropriated 
in  the  hands  of  financial  officers  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  large 
amounts  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year  undrawn  in  the  Exchequer ; 
that  is,  the  credits  given  by  the  Treasury  to  principal  accountants 
on  which  to  obtain  funds,  have  not  been  used  to  the  extent 
expected. 

If  it  had  been  deemed  essential  to  view  the  money  resources 
of  the  Government  apart  from  these  credits,  in  other  words,  to 
regard  these  credits  as  representing  Government  liabilities  to  that 
extent,  then  another  course  might  have  been  adopted,  which, 
while  preserving  the  advantage  of  this  view,  would  yet  have  held 
intact  the  principle  that  the  payments  of  the  year  was  the  actual 
amount  of  cash  disbursed  by  Government  officers  within  the 
year.  That  course  would  have  been  to  record  the  totals  of  the 
Exchequer  credits  on  the  expenditure  side,  but  to  recredit  from  each 
cash  accountant  the  unappropriated  balances  in  the  hands  of  all 
officers  to  whom  credits  or  advances  had  been  granted.  The  full 
measure  of  the  Government  liabilities  would  thereby  be  knovrn,  and 
the  extent  to  which  cleared  off  within  a  definite  period,  viz.,  the 
year  of  account. 
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I  may  here  notice  the  Exchequer  account  laid  jearlj  before  Pai^ 
liatnent,  which  Lord  Monteagle  did  not  view  farourably,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  entries  in  this  account.  It,  howerer, 
may  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  the  entries  being  made  intelligible^ 
and  bj  a  good  analysis,  it  may  even  be  made  to  serve  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  credits,  drawings,  and  balances. 

But  there  is  also  another  course  open  for  adoption,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  suitable  under  our  present  forms,  it  will  also  commend  itself 
to  attention  as  having  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  having  been  proposed,  in  the  memorandum  on  financud 
control  and  recommended  in  the  following  words  : — "  It  will  be  neces- 
"  sary  that  true  accounts  should  be  prepared,  in  order  to  give  Pai^ 
'^  liament  all  requisite  information  as  to  the  progress  of  revenue  and 
"  expenditure  of  the  country."  ..."  The  first  should  be  a  general 
*'  account  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  as  at  present.*' 
"  The  only  change  proposed  in  this  account  is  that  it  should  be 
"  founded  on  actual  payments  instead  of  credits.  It  should  be  clearly 
"  understood  that  this  account  can  never  be  more  than  a  simple 
"  cash  account,  commencing  and  terminating  within  the  year.  It 
"  cannot  be  made  to  represent  the  expenditure  chargeable  against 
"  the  grants  of  the  year,  because  at  the  time  of  its  preparation  the 
"  expenditure  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  to  which  it  will 
**  relate  will  be  far  from  complete.  Still,  the  account  will  be  a  very 
'*  useful  one  to  Parliament,  as  it  will  represent,  immediately  after  the 
"  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  state  of  the  Treasury  cash  accounti 
"  and  the  receipts  and  payments,  compared  with  the  estimated 
"  amounts  in  the  budgets." 

"  The  second  account  should  embrace  the  expenditure  of  the 
"  revenue  departments  for  payments  on  account  of  charges  of  col« 
"  lection  and  management,  and  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
"  several  services  included  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  compared 
'*  with  the  sums  granted  for  such  services.  This  account,  like  those 
"  for  naval  and  military  services,  could  not  be  accurately  prepared 
"  till  several  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
"  payments  applicable  to  the  year's  service  had  been  accounted 
"  for." 

The  views  set  forth  in  these  excellent  recommendations,  evidently 
emanating  from  Mr.  Anderson,  woiUd  suffice  to  ensure  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  accounts  for  the  nation,  and  fully  corroborate  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  place  before  you. 

I  may  pass  over  the  defects  in  our  accounts  brought  to  light,  by 
inquiries  since  the  1857  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Moneys,  merely  noting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  contain  most  valuable  evidence 
that,  until  the  irregularities  in  estimating,  in  accounting,  and  in 
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appropriating  unuiked  balancesi  no  real  remedies  can  bd  applied  to 
ennnre  good  aceounting. 

X. — Oon/uium  and  Compliealiotu  Jhm  Faulty  Mode  qf  Aeeouniing. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  by  recent  teetimony  borne  to  the  untrust'^ 
worthiness  of  the  national  aceountancji  in  eyidenoe  given  to  the 
1866  Select  Committee  on  Publio  AccountSi  that  confusion  and 
complication  most  be  the  result  of  incorrect  accounting. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Maoaolaj  gare  impor* 
tant  evidence,  which  will  applj  both  to  the  system  of  accounts 
hitherto  in  use,  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  proposed  to  be  made 
iu  the  accounts  by  the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  These  witnesses 
showed  that  the  system  (based  on  legislatire  ensotments),  of  con- 
tinuing to  treat  Exchequer  credits  as  final  expenditure,  neutralizes 
the  advantages  gained  by  classifying  the  estimates  into  distinct 
votes.  In  truth,  the  present  mode  of  accounting  gives  the  Adminis- 
tration the  power  of  setting  aside  the  limits  assigned  by  Parliament 
to  expenditure.  As  regards  Parliamentary  control  over  the  amounts 
allotted  in  the  several  votes,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  credits  had  been  granted  in  one  vote  or  in  one  lump  sum  \ 
indeed  it  would  be  preferable  so  to  vote  all  funds,  and  then  ensure, 
by  means  of  an  independent  board,  these  being  expended  on  the 
detailed  purposes  set  forth  in  the  separate  estimates. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  before  the  1866  Select  Committee,  afler  explain* 
ing  the  defects  in  the  accounts  as  kept  up  to  1822,  maintained  that 
"  by  the  forms  in  use  since  1822,  the  finance  accounts,  on  the  other 
^'  hand,  are  really  of  use.  Erom  1822  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
''  exact  balance-sheets  can  be  got,  and  the  exact  accounts  of  payments 
"  into  the  Exchequer  and  of  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  can  bo  shown. 
"  And  as  by  the  finance  accounts  there  is  no  statement  of  the  actual 
'^  payments  made  by  the  distributing  officers,  the  payments  which 
"  take  place  in  some  distant  port,  say  Hong  Kong  or  elsewhere,  woiUd 
'*  not,  supposing  the  vouchers  had  not  come  home,  be  entered  in  the 
*^  finance  accounts.  These  do  show  th^  real  state  of  the  case,  as  far 
'*  as  the  receipts  into  and  issues  from  the  Exchequer  are  concerned, 
*^  but  they  do  not  show  the  payments  by  distributing  officers.  They 
''  show  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  has  been  issued,  but  they 
''  can  only  show  that  money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
''  ostensibly  for  certain  objects,  and  that  it  is  to  be  appropriated 
"  to  these  objects."  That  he  "knew  not  of  any  instance  in  which 
<*  the  money  has  not  been  finally  applied  to  the  object  for  which  it 
''  was  issued  and  appropriated.  It  is  issued  in  the  first  place,  to 
"  the  Paymaster- General ;  it  goes  into  his  balance,  and  that  iden- 
"  iical  sum  may  be  applied  to  another  purpose  for  the  time ;  but 
''  still,  the  amount  always  remains  to  the  credit  of  that  service  for 
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"  whicli  it  is  issued,  until  it  is  finally  so  applied  and  discharged." 
It  was  acknowledged  that  whilst  '^  this  is  a  matter  of  account  after- 
'*  wards,  it  may  so  happen  that  the  money  when  issued  all  goes 
**  into  one  balance.  It  is  not  kept  in  separate  sums,  and  therefore 
<<  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  applied,  and  when  the  accounts  are  finally 
"  squared,  you  may  find  that  the  whole  of  an  issue  made  for  one  vote 
'*  has  not  been  expended,  whilst  a  great  deal  more  than  the  grant  for 
''  another  vote  has  been  expended."  *'  In  that  case  the  finance 
'^  accounts  will  not  show  to  what  objects  the  issues  which  have  been 
^*  made  for  the  votes  have  been  applied,  but  it  was  apprehended  that 
"  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  bill  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
*^  supplemental  accounts  of  appropriation  audit." 

It  was  maintained,  however,  that  "  the  insertion  of  the  words  in 
''  the  clause  to  show  the  services  or  votes  on  account  of  which  the  issues 
"  may  be  authorised  shall  be  set  forth  in  such  orders,"  was  of  use,  as 
it  is  known  that  the  sums  so  issued  can  be  appropriated  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  those  services.  They  are  issued  intentionally  for  those 
services.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  main  object  of  this  bill  "  to  make 
"  provision  for  the  keeping  of  accounts,  to  show  with  respect  to 
^*  each  vote  on  one  side  the  amount  granted  by  Parliament,  and  also 
*^  the  amount  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  other  side  to  show 
*'  the  actual  appropriation  of  that  money."  "That  has  never  been 
**  done  with  regard  to  the  civil  service  votes."  "  But  that  has  refe- 
**  rence  to  the  appropriation  audit."  "When  asked  why — seeing 
that  even  when  passed,  that  is,  when  money  is  issued  under  these 
orders,  as  to  the  mention  of  the  services  or  votes,  you  cannot  tell  to 
which  vote  it  is  applied — why  go  through  the  form  of  stating  on  the 
order  to  what  vote  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  reply  was,  that  "  without 
**  that  you  cannot  have  any  expenditure  accounts  at  all.  That  is 
"  to  say,  unless  tho  particidar  service  is  so  stated  upon  which  to 
'*  base  the  accounts  of  expenditure,  no  complete  account  of  expen- 
''  diture  can  be  made  out  till  many  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
"  year  or  quarter  to  which  they  relate,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Chisholm) 
"  did  not  see  how  any  balance-sheet  at  all  coidd  be  made  out." 
It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Chisholm  that,  "supposing  an  order 
**  for  an  issue  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Paymaster-General  of 
"  10,000/.  upon  the  Poor  Law  Account,  and  of  i,oooZ.  upon  the 
"  Secret  Service  Account  or  some  Foreign  Service  Account,  and 
"  supposing  that  a  bill  much  exceeding  the  i,oooZ.  comes  in  for 
"  payment,  and  that  much  less  than  io,oooZ.  is  required  on  the  poor 
"  vote,  then  the  Paymaster- General  uses  the  balance  of  the  10,000/. 
"  to  meet  the  excess  over  the  i,oooZ.,  whatever  it  may  be,  retaining 
"  the  balance  he  has  received  on  account  of  the  poor  law,  so  that 
"  the  Pay  master- General  does  not  always  apply  the  exact  sum  issued 
**  under  the  order  at  that  time." 
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Mr.  Anderson  explained,  ".that  when  the  Paymaster- General 
**  overpays  from  a  vote  in  the  manner  ahoye  stated,  he  immediately 
"  applies  to  the  Treasury  for  a  credit  to  put  the  balance  of  tliat 
"  account  right ;  therefore,  he  may  possibly  pay  upon  a  vote  to-dar 
**  upon  Ti^Lich  an  issue  has  not  been  made,  but,  in  that  case,  he 
''  will  get  an  issue  to-morrow  for  that  vote.  The  moment  a  vote 
"  is  overdrawn,  he  applies  to  the  Treasury  for  an  order  upon  it.  The 
'^  consequence  is,  that  the  payments  by  the  Paymaster-General,  and 
**  the  issues  to  him  on  the  votes  to  enable  him  to  make  those  pay- 
''  ments,  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible."  "  The  Treasury  have 
**  returns  from  the  Paymaster- General  every  mouth,  showing  the 
**  state  of  every  vote,  and  of  the  cash  he  holds  applicable  to  every 
"  vote  of  Parliament ;  and  the  moment  the  Treasury  see  that  one 
"  is  overdrawn,  an  issue  is  made  to  set  it  right."  In  reply  to  the 
objection  that  ''  in  case  of  a  payment  abroad,  not  known  till  long 
'^  after  it  has  been  made,  the  return  would  make  out  that  money 
"  out  of  the  vote  has  not  been  expended  at  all,  while,  in  fact,  more 
*'  than  the  balance  appearing  in  the  returns  has  been  expended 
"  abroad.  Whenever  that  occurs,  the  p  wount  is  laid  before  Par- 
''  liament,  and  a  vote  is  taken  to  make  it  good."  And  in  replj 
to  the  remark  that  "  this  must  be  done  afterwards,  when  the  appro- 
"  priation  audit  has  been  terminated,  and  that  it  will  not  be  known 
**  before,"  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  "  it  will  be  known  before, 
*'  because  any  payment  made  abroad  must  ultimately  come  out  of 
"  the  Paymaster's  fund,  though  the  advance  is  made,  in  the  first 
**  instance,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  chest ;  the  words  re- 
''  quiring  the  insertion  of  the  services  for  which  the  issues  from  the 
''  Exchequer  were  made  were  intended  to  meet  the  existing  Act  of 
"  Parliament,  which  requires  that  the  account  of  income  and  expen- 
"  diture  shall  be  founded  on  the  Exchequer  issues." 

Sir  W.  Dunbar,  the  present  head  of  the  Audit  Board,  then  pointed 
out  "that  the  present  system  is  one  of  special  credits."  "The 
"  Treasury  makes  its  requisition  upon  the  Controller  of  the 
"  Exchequer  for  each  separate  service,  and  the  Controller  makes 
"  the  issue,  if  he  finds  that  the  credit  is  demanded  legally,  for 
"  a  specific  amount  of  each  separate  service  with  appropriation." 
"  But  under  this  Bill  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  Treasury  to 
"  \  'lich  attention  may  be  called.  By  the  12th  clause,  taken  in 
"  connection  with  the  later  clauses  (14, 15, 16  and  17),  the  credit 
"  which  the  Treasury  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Controller 
*^  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  credit  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the 
'*  ways  and  means,  and  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
"  The  Treasury  is  empowered  especially  by  the  17th  clause,  to  demand 
"  in  one  credit  the  whole  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  granted  by 
"  Parliament.    It  may  also  happen  that  1 5,ooo,ocxx)/.  or  20,000,000/., 
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"  or  more,  may  be  asked  for  in  one  credit ;  whereas,  at  the  time  that 
*'  credit  is  granted,  there  maj  be  in  the  Exdieqner  a  balance  falling 
'^  short  of  the  amoont  of  the  credit.  That  was  the  point  to  which  the 
'*  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed.  It  is  the  effect  of  several 
"  clauses  taken  together,  but  particularly  of  the  17th  clause.'*  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Dunbar,  that "  it  was  objectionable  in  principle 
"  and  practice  that  the  Controller  should  be  required  to  grant  a  credit 
"  exceeding  the  balance  in  his  account ;  for  example,  that  the  Treasury 
*  *  should  have  authority  to  operate  upon  a  credit  for  20,000,000/.,  when 
''  there  may  be  only  5,000,000/.  at  the  Bank."  He  also  stated  that 
"  he  believed  the  Treasury  have  the  power  of  drawing  out  each  vote 
'^  separately,  and  dealing  with  the  money  as  suggested ;  but  that  is  a 
"  power  which  they  never  could  exercise,  and,  of  course,  it  was  never 
*^  contemplated  by  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  operation 
"  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  Controller  would  not  grant  a  credit 
"  in  excess  of  his  balance  at  the  Bank." 

Mr.  Macaulay  also  stated,  that  '^  if,  immediately  after  the  pasaing 
**  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  there  should  happen  to  be,  by  any  accident, 
'*  in  the  Exchequer  money  enough  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  grants 
"  voted  by  Parliament,  say  70,000,000/.,  the  Treasury  might,  at  the 
'^  present  time,  draw  the  whole  of  it  out  the  day  after  the  Act  was 
"  passed  and  place  it  in  the  Pay  Office."  Mr.  Anderson  explained 
''  that  the  present  Exchequer  Act  provides  that  the  accounts  of 
"  the  income  and  expenditure  upon  which  the  surplus  revenue  is 
'*  calculated,  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  shall  be  founded  upon  credits 
"  granted,  and  therefore,  every  credit  granted  must  be  assigned  to 
"  the  vote.  That  the  words  used  in  the  17th  clause  of  the  bill, 
"  requiring  that  the  services  or  votes,  on  account  of  which  the  issues 
"  from  the  Exchequer  may  be  authorised,  shall  be  set  forth  in 
''  such  orders,  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
"  Treasury  to  prepare  certain  accounts  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
«  ment." 

Mr.  Macaulay  apprehended  that  "  the  object  of  this  provision  is, 
"  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  prepare  certain  accounts  required  by 
**Act  of  Parliament,"  and  "to  enable  Government  to  lay  before 
Parliament  those  accounts  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
finance  accounts;"  Mr.  Anderson  added,  that  ^  these  are  very  im- 
portant accounts ;  they  are  the  balance-sheets  which  are  laid  before 
Parliament  every  quarter."    "  That  those  words  in  the  17th  clause 
'  have  reference  to  the  issue  from  the  Exchequer  account,  and  not 
"  to  the  payments  in  the  Paymaster-General's  account."    ",  And  the 
"  Act  requires  that  these  accounts  of  expenditure  shoidd  be  made 
"  use  of,  from  those  Exchequer  issues,  and  not  from  the  Paymaster- 
"  General's  payments ;  therefore  the  Treasury  must  assign  them  to 
"  the  votes."     "  But  although  the  Paymaster-General  may  use  the 
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<<  money  as  one  fiind,  he  holds  the  balance  issued  for  a  particular 
**  service,  as  applicable  to  that  serrice ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
"  account."  And  Mr.  Chisholm  added,  that  "  if  the  Paymaster- 
''  General  uses  the  money  for  another  purpose,  it  will  be  merely  an 
''  advance.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  issued  will  be  the  purpose 
^  for  which  it  is  to  be  finally  appropriated ;  and  it  will  also  be  appro- 
'^  priated  in  his  books.  It  is  only  by  that  means  that  he  can  keep 
"  his  accounts  of  pubHo  expenditure  under  the  separate  heads,  and 
''  give  also  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor-Gtoneral  the  materials 
**  by  which  his  accounts  are  to  be  checked." 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  '^  though  the  Act  which  requires 
^  that  the  Exchequer  credits  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  expenditure, 
^'  as  now  entered  in  the  finance  accounts,  is  proposed  to  be  repealed 
^'  by  the  bill,  yet,  that  of  this  Act,  known  as  the  Exchequer  Act 
^'  of  1834,  all  the  provisions  referring  to  these  credits  are  re-enacted 
**  in  the  bill,  because  they  afiect  a  great  many  financial  operations, 
^^  such  as  the  calculations  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  its  applica- 
"  tion  to  the  debt,"  further  adding,  "  that  they  are  obliged  to  insert 
''  in  the  bill  the  words  requiring  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  issues 
"  to  be  given  to  the  different  votes." 

The  question  was  then  raised  by  the  select  committee,  ^  whether 
"  there  be  any  other  system  upon  which  the  accounts  of  expenditure 
^*  could  be  prepared,  and  which  would  be  better,  or  as  good  as  the 
*^  system  of  founding  them  upon  the  Exchequer  credits."  And 
Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  "  the  law  might  be  altered,  by  saying 
^'  that  they  shall  be  founded  upon  the  payments  of  the  Paymaster- 
''  Oeneral,  instead  of  upon  the  issues  of  the  Exchequer,  but  he 
"  doubted  whether  Parliament  would  ever  agree  to  that,  because 
"  it  would  delay  the  accounts  to  such  a  late  period.** 

The  select  committee  then  sjftecially  called  on  Mr.  Macaulay 
for  his  opinion,  and  as  this  officer's  evidence  is  applicable  to  the 
past  as  well  as  the  proposed  system  of  national  accounting,  and 
as  he  has  had  long  experience,  with  matured  knowledge  well  tried 
by  examinations  before  select  committees,  his  testimony  as  to  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts,  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
It  is  also  the  more  useful  from  being  given  from  a  point  of  view 
difiering  from  that  which  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  very 
naturally,  though  one-sidedly,  look  at  these  measures.  Being 
called  on  to  state  whether  he  agreed  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  he  replied,  "  that  he  quite 
"  agreed  in  this,  that  if  any  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the 
"  Government  are  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  at  the  dates  at 
"  which  the  finance  accounts  are  laid  before  Parliament,  the  accounts 
"  must  be  prepared  upon  the  plan  on  which  the  finance  accounts 
"  are  now  prepared,  and  upon  no  other  plan ;  and  if  he  objects  to 
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*'  tbe  finance  accounts  at  all,  it  is  because  lie  tbinks  the  beading 
**  of  tbe  accounts  is  circulated  to  mislead  members/'  "  It  is  stated 
**  to  relate  to  *  income  and  expenditure,*  but  it  is  not  wbat  is 
*'  properly  understood  to  be  expenditure,  tbat  is  embraced  in  these 
**  accounts ;  there  maj  be  instances  in  which  it  is  so,  but  as  a 
*'  general  rule  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
"  finance  account  is  whatever  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  mi^e  it. 
*'  He  added  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  degree  mean  to  say  that  the 
"  Treasury  do  not  draw  upon  the  votes,  so  as  to  accommodate  veiy 
"  fairly  the  relation  between  the  drafts  and  the  probable  expendi- 
"  ture ;  but  the  Treasury  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  this ;  they 
"  might  if  they  pleased,  draw  upon  the  votes  in  succession,  beginning 
*'  with  Vote  No.  1,  and  going  right  through  to  the  end ;  and  in 
*'  that  case  the  finance  accounts  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
"  quarter  would  show  that  the  first  forty  votes  were  altogether 
"  exhausted,  and  that  the  other  votes  had  not  been  drawn  upon 
*'  at  all.  The  finance  accounts,  it  must  be  borne' in  mind,  exhibited 
"  nothing  else  but  issues  and  credits."  The  only  thing  he  would 
suggest  is,  that  the  "  heading  of  the  accounts  should  be  varied,  and 
"  that  it  should  be  'the  Account  of  the  !Eteceipts  of  Eevenues,  and 
"  *  Issues  from  the  Exchequer.' "  "  It  is  not  an  account  even 
"  approximately,  at  least  it  is  not  known  to  be  so,  of  expenditure." 

He  gave  as  an  instance,  which  wiQ  show  in  the  plainest  manner 
how  the  matter  stands,  that  "  the  finance  accounts  of  last  year  were 
"  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  he  believed  in  the  month  of 
"  April ;  that  is  to  say,  the  finance  accounts,  purporting  to  show 
'*  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  financial  year,  terminating  on 
"  the  31st  March  preceding,  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  about  the  end  of  the  following  month.  But  that 
"  account  purports  to  show  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  army, 
"  whereas,  the  "War  Office  does  not  know  its  expenditure,  until 
"  a  year  afterwards.'*  "  The  account  purports  to  show  the  issues. 
"  He  did  not  deny  that  the  account  may  be  a  useful  one,  but  he 
**  thought  it  very  advisable  that  it  should  not  state  itself  to  be  what 
"  it  really  is  not — an  account  of  income  and  expenditure — but  that 
''  it  should  be  called  an  account  of  income  and  issues." 

Mr.  Anderson  here  pointed  out,  that  this  is  the  title  of  the 
account.  "  An  account  of  the  gross  public  income  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  30th 
"  June,  1864,  30th  September,  1864,  31st  December,  1864,  and  31st 
**  March,  1865,  and  of  the  actual  issues  within  the  same  periods." 
"  These  issues  are  Exchequer  issues."  Mr.  Macaulay  again  stated, 
that  he  "referred  to  that  which  is  the  material  account,  that  is  to 
*'  say,  the  account  which  shows  all  the  issues  in  respect  of  the  votes, 
"  viz.,  the  general  account  at  the  beginning."    This  account  is 
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entitled,  **  cash  account,  showing  the  whole  of  the  financial  ope- 
**  rations  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasurj, 
"  in  connection  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
*'  Kingdom,  between  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1864,  and  the  81st  March, 
"  1865."  ^  It  is  called  the  cash  account,  and  relates  to  the  financial 
"  operations  in  connection  with  the  income  and  expenditure."  "  He 
"  did  not  think  it  purports  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  every  sum 
"  that  has  been  spent."  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  "  it  is 
"  framed  with  the  view  of  doing  so,  but,  undoubtedly,  members  are 
"  habitually  misled  by  it."  He  had  been  asked  many  times  (and  he 
was  sure  members  of  Parliament  would  bear  him  out  in  that)  **  how 
"  is  it,  that  you  get  this  account  of  expenditure  so  soon  as  you  do  ?" 
"  He  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say,  that  persons  who  have 
**  studied  the  subject,  would  suppose  that  it  is  any  account  of  ex- 
"  penditure,  but  he  thought  it  was  apt  to  mislead."  "  No  doubt," 
he  added,  "  if  Parliament  requires  it,  the  Commissioners  of  Audit 
"  might  always  make  up  an  account  of  the  votes  which  are  charged 
"  with  particular  sums.  They  can  always  do  that,  but  his  point  is, 
"  not  that  this  is  an  undesirable  account  to  have,  but  that  the  title 
''  of  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  That  account  may  be  anything 
"  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  make  it.  Por  instance,  supposing  the 
'^  expenditure  on  a  given  service  were  rather  more  than  it  ought  to 
**  be,  the  Treasury  would  not  draw  upon  the  vote  for  that  service, 
"which  would  supply  the  service  by  money  derived  from  other 
*^  sources,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  account  of  expenditure  in 
"  respect  to  that  service  would  be  exactly  what  the  Treasury  might 
"  choose  to  make  it." 

The  sdect  committee  endeavoured  to  elicit  evidence  on  the 
complications  in  the  accounting,  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  whether  the  deception  which  the  Treasury,  if  so  disposed,  might 
"  practise  on  Parliament,  by  drawing  upon  certain  popular  votes, 
'^  and  spending  the  money  on  unpopular  votes,  must  ultimately  be 
"discovered?"  Mr.  Macaulay  replied,  "Certainly;"  and  when 
called  on  to  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  the  Treasury  from 
following  that  system  if  so  minded,  he  stated  that  "  he  did  not  think 
"  the  Treasury  could  possibly  be  prevented  from  doing  it,  so  long  as 
"  credits  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  this 
"  account."  He  did  not  suppose  "  that  the  Treasury  would  (in- 
"  deed,  it  would  be  very  foolish  of  them  if  they  did)  misrepre- 
"  sent  one  quarter's  account,  because  they  would  be  found  out  in 
"  next  quarter's  account,  or  the  following.  The  case,"  Mr.  Macaulay 
said,  "  is  something  of  this  kind : — supposing  public  opinion  were 
"  excited  about  the  expenditure  in  respect  to  some  particular 
"  service,  and  the  Government  were  called  on  at  any  moment  to  lay 
"  before  Parliament  a  statement  of  what,  during  a  given  term,  had 
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''  been  spent  on  that  service,  the  Treasury  might,  if  they  based  their 
''  statements  on  Exchequer  issues,  make  it  whatever  thej  pleased  ;** 
reiterating  his  opinion,  "  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  prevent 
"  their  doing  so.''  Mr.  Anderson  then  added,  that  he  ''  did  not 
"  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macaulay  in  that,  because  the  regulations 
**  under  which  the  issues  are  made  restrict  the  Treasury  very  much 
''  more  than  Mr.  Macaulay  supposes.  Take,  for  instance,  this  first 
*'  amount  of  expenditure  in  the  finance  accounts ;  a  sum  amounting 
''  to  rather  more  than  26,000,000^.  goes  for  the  debt.  All  that 
**  money  is  issued  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  the  debt.  The 
''  Treasury  cannot  issue  less  than  the  amount  of  the  dividends  which 
"  are  due,  nor  issue  more ;  there  would  be  no  object  in  issuing 
*'  more,  and  in  fact  they  cannot  do  so.  The  next  item  of  expen- 
*'  diture  is,  the  charges  upon  the  consolidated  fund ;  they  are  all 
"  defined,  and  the  auditors  would  be  able  to  find  out  immediately  if 
"  too  much  were  issued.  Independently  of  that,  the  Treasury  has 
"  no  object  in  doing  so.  The  only  case  in  which  the  observation 
"  would  apply,  is  in  reference  to  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  services ; 
"  and  with  regard  to  those  issues,  the  Treasury  makes  them  upon 
*'  the  application  of  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making 
"  the  payments.  The  Paymaster-General  receives  firom  the  War 
"  Office  a  return  of  the  different  demands  and  orders  which  he  has 
*'  to  pay.  Upon  those  orders  he  shapes  his  applications  to  the 
'^  Treasury  for  credits,  and  it  is  upon  those  applications  that  the 
"  Treasury  make  the  issues.  The  Treasury  have  no  discretion  in 
"  the  mattery  all  that  the  Treasury  does  is,  when  the  Faymaster- 
**  General  applies  under  a  particular  vote  for  money,  to  see  that 
"  there  is  money  on  the  vote  to  give  him.  If  there  were  not,  the 
*'  Treasury  would  call  upon  the  department  entrusted  with  the 
*^  expenditure  to  show  the  cause  of  the  excess  that  had  taken  place. 
*^  Therefore  the  Treasury  has  no  object  whatever  in  cooking  the 
''  accounts,  if  he  might  so  express  himself." 

Ml'.  Macaulay  declared  that  he  '^  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
"  say  that  they  actually  cooked  the  accounts." 

Mr.  Anderson  reiterated,  ''  that  the  Treasury  makes  no  issues, 
''  except  upon  the  application  of  other  persons."  ''  He  thought  it  a 
**  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Gt)vemment  every 
'<  week,  or  any  day,  if  necessary,  an  exact  statement  of  the  funds  at 
'*  disposal  in  the  Exchequer." 

Mr.  Macaulay  observed  'Hhat  he  had  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
"  way  in  which  the  point  was  put,  in  the  question  just  addressed  to 
*'  Mr.  Anderson.  He  did  not  object  to  the  account  as  an  approxi- 
*^  mate  statement  of  the  issues  for  expenditure,  but  having  seen, 
^'  since  he  had  been  at  the  Audit  Office,  so  many  instances  in  which 
*J  members  of  the  House  of  Conunons  have  been  puzzled  with  that 
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''  account  in  consequence  of  the  heading,  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
*^  make  an  alteration." 

XI. — Summary  of  Complications,  Defects,  and  Bemedies. 

These  vie^^  of  officers  of  large  experience  f uUy  show  how  inade- 
quate the  statements  submitted  to  Parliament  are,  to  supply  a  correct 
accoimt  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  how  ineffectual  they 
must  prove  as  a  means  of  control  over  executive  officers.  liVhat  is 
wanted  is  not  to  supersede  these  documents,  which  may  be  useful  in 
giving,  at  an  early  date,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  but  to  supplement  them  by  an  account  of  actual  transac- 
tions, to  be  used  as  an  effectual  instrument  of  control  and  check, 
besides  affording  the  people  that  insight  into  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  nation  by  which  alone  they  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  demands 
of  the  GK)vernment,  when  bringing  forward  the  annual  budget,  are 
based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  just  ap^ciation 
of  ensuing  expenditure. 

The  above  evidence  shows  that  the  national  accounts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  at  present  rend^i^,  are  based  upon  forms  and  instruc- 
tions dravm  out  in  1797  and  1822  by  select  committees  of  the 
Hoiuie  of  Commons,  that  the  Exchequer  receipts,  and  Exchequer 
credits  granted  to  principal  accountants,  are,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
declared  to  be  the  year's  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson  in  1856,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  showed  that  he  viewed  the  whole 
system  of  making  expenditure  depend  on  Exchequer  credits  instead 
of  on  actual  payments,  to  be  vicious  in  principle;  nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  given  recently  before  the  1866  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Bill  now  passing 
through  Parliament,  will  show  that  the  Exchequer  credits  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  as  the  expenditure  of  the  nation,  instead  of  the 
actual  issues  by  the  principal  accountants.  As  this  practice  was 
estafolisbed  mainly  to  allow  of  an  account  being  promptly  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  delays  now  about  to  be  caused  deserve  attention. 

The  new  bill  only  requires  the  Treasury  to  prepare  this  im- 
portant finance  account,  "on  or  before  the  SOth  September  in 
"  every  year,  showing  the  issues  made  from  the  consolidated  fund 
**  in  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  81  st  March  preceding,  for  the 
'^  interest  and  management  of  the  public  funded  and  unfunded 
'^  debt,  for  the  civil  Hst,  and  all  other  issues  in  the  financial  year,  for 
"  services  charged  directly  on  the  said  fund."  **  That  such  account 
*'  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Treasury,  on 
"  or  before  the  81st  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  if  Parlia- 
"  ment  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not  sitting,  then  within  one  week  after 
**  Parliament  shall  be  next  assembled" 
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The  most  important  arguments  urged  hj  the  1822  Select  Com« 
mittee,  and  ever  since,  in  favour  of  making  the  national  account  of 
income  depend  on  the  actual  money  receipts  bj  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  expenditure  depend  on  the  Exchequer  credits,  was,  that  "the  new 
^'  form  of  account  of  expenditure,  by  being  so  confined  to  payments 
'^  into  and  out  of  the  Exchequer,  can  be  prepared,  at  a  yery  early 
*^  period  after  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  will  be  presented  to  Par- 
^*  liament  at  the  commencement  of  each  session."  From  an  exami- 
nation  of  '*  Hansard,'*  I  find  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  moying  for  the  appointment  of  the  1822  Select  Committee, 
stated,  that  ^'  besides  the  duty  of  this  committee,  as  regards  aim- 
^*  plifying  the  accounts  annuidly  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
<*  he  had  also  the  further  object  for  the  committee,  of  arranging 
<<  for  the  national  accounts  being  made  up  at  the  earliest  possible 
''  period,*'  and  according  to  Mr.  Anderson's  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  "the  present  limit  is 
"  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  financial  year."  This 
limit  is,  under  the  new  bill,  to  be  greatly  extended. 

We  have  thus  the  national  accounts  based  on  a  faidty  system, 
in  order  to  allow  of  their  early  submission  to  Parliament ;  and  yet 
the  date  fixed  by  the  present  biU,  for  their  future   submission, 
is  extended  to  a  period  of  the  year  when.  Parliament  is  usually 
prorogued ;  the  accounts  of  the  year  will  not  be  available  to  the 
House  of  Commons  till  eleven  months  after  the  official  or  financial 
year  has  closed.    That  this  delay  will  arise,  no  one,  who  has  any 
experience  of  official  duties  can  doubt.    The  officers  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  compiling  these  accounts ;  even 
when  asked  to  expedite  their  preparation,  they  will,  as  has  been  done 
in  like  cases,  reply,  that  the  legal  period  for  rendering  them  has  not 
yet  arrived.    The  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether  the  practical 
exactness  of  the  French  system,  even  with  the  delay  said  to  be 
involved,  is  not  superior  to  our  inaccurate  accounting,  with  the 
delay  which  is  now  to  be  allowed.    We  are  extending  the  time  for 
presenting,  without  efiecting  any  improvement  in  the  quality  or 
character  of,  the  accounts,  and  yet  the  little  practical  use  of  these 
accounts,  even  in  their  present  form,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Anderson's 
reply  to  Question  4AZ  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Miscellaneous  Expendi- 
ture, when  he  stated,  "I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  these 
"  accounts  that  is  required  for  that  purpose  [as  a  check  upon 
"  estimates],  the  use  of  them  is  principally  as  a  matter  of  record  as 
"  to  revenue,  and  the  various  other  details  as  to  taxation."    As 
already  suggested,  retain  the  present  finance  forms  as  early  approxi- 
mate statements,  but  supplement  them  by  accounts  of  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  Paymaster- General,  in  preference  by  a  final  account 
of  actual  audited  expenditure,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
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earliest  practicable  date  after  the  close  of  tbe  year;  this  need  never 
exceed  twelve  months;  but  a  cash  or  treasury  account  of  actual 
incomings  and  outgoings  could  be  supplied  monthly,  and  would  be 
useful  as  a  cash  account. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  contrast  the  details  of  one  French 
department  with  one  of  our  departments.  I  select  for  comparison 
the  War  Departments  of  the  two  countries;  premising  that,  as 
financial  uniformity  exists  in  all  French  departments,  it  necessarily 
enforces  stability  in  the  arrangement  of  budgets  and  accounts, 
whereas  each  English  department,  by  conducting  its  financial  duties 
mainly  on  its  own  rules,  makes  such  changes  as  they  see  fit.  Now, 
up  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  ordnance  services  of  this  country 
with  those  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  1856-57,  the  headings  and 
forms  used  for  the  estimates  and  accounts  of  these  separate  services 
were  uniform  for  most  of  the  years  between  1882-88  and  1856-57. 
Since  1856-57,  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  headings  and 
forms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  budget  and  accounts  under 
heads  common  to  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  naval  estimates  and  accounts  have  continued  to  be  drawn  out 
on  a  more  uniform  system,  and  the  classification  of  the  entries  for  a 
series  of  years  is  more  easily  made ;  but  even  in  this  branch  changes 
which  are  objectionable,  because  they  destroy  the  link,  have  taken 
place.  The  budgets  of  accounts  of  France  are  in  great  contrast. 
The  figures  under  the  minor  and  major  heads  can  be  easily  taken 
out  and  arranged  in  tables  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  classification  in  the  main  heads  of  the  appropriation  account 
of  the  year  must  necessarily  foDow  those  in  the  yearly  Appropria- 
tion Act.  The  Commissioners  of  Audit  in  certifying  to  the  amounts 
expended  by  each  of  the  two  great  services,  compare  the  total  sums 
expended  under  each  vote,  with  the  amounts  under  the  heads 
specified  in  the  Appropriation  Act.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  designations  would  have  been 
secured  by  this  examination ;  but  the  Audit  Board  having  only  had 
the  duty  of  contrasting  the  one  year's  expenditure  under  each  head 
with  the  sums  voted  by  the  House  for  that  one  year,  little  connec- 
tion has  existed  between  the  headings  of  that  one  year,  with  those 
of  any  other  previous  year,  and  even  where  the  nomenclature  may 
be  the  same,  the  detailed  services  under  these  heads  are  so  dissimilar 
as  to  vitiate  all  comparison. 

A  Treasury  minute  of  8th  September,  1846,  directed,  that  "in 
''  order  to  afford  to  the  House  of  Commons  every  facility  for  con- 
^'  trasting  the  estimates  of  the  prospective  year  with  the  rates  for 
"  the  past  year,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  classification  of  the 
*'  expenses  should  be  subject  to  as  little  variation  as  possible.  Their 
''  Lordships  therefore  direct  that  no  alteration  in  the  present  classifi- 
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^'  cation  of  the  seryiceB  to  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  estimtttes 
^'  shall  be  made  without  having  been  previously  submitted  to  and 
'^  sanctioned  by  this  board."  There  are  many  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Treasury  orders,  suggestions  from  select 
committees,  containing  most  excellent  instructions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  estimates  and  accounts,  all  or  most  of  which  have  been, 
as  the  above,  disregarded  by  the  departments  of  the  State. 

There  is  also  one  evil  resulting  from  the  Englbh  changes,  to 
which  I  specially  call  attention.  It  is  a  defect  which  our  colleague. 
Dr.  Farr,  has  already  brought  to  notice,  in  one  of  the  reports 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Statistical  Congress  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
impossibility  of  using  the  statistical  arrangement  of  the  figures  in 
the  estimates  and  accounts  as  a  check  on  the  expenditure.  Now, 
having  practically  employed  the  statistical  check  in  controlling  the 
military  expenditure  of  our  Indiim  empire,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  entire  concurrence  in  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Farr  has  given 
of  its  great  utility.  The  detailed  headings  of  a  complete  set  of 
budgets  and  of  accounts  uniformly  classified  during  a  series  of 
years — if  indicating  services  of  a  uniform  character^— afibrd,  by 
the  statistical  arrangement,  the  means  of  judging  as  to  the  account- 
ing accuracy,  and  the  figured  entries  enable  us  to  judge  as  to 
the  economy,  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  services  are  carried  on. 
The  French  have  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  our  attention ;  from 
their  collection  of  budgets  and  accounts  the  information  therein 
could  be  abstracted  into  one  sheet,  with  columns  for  each  year,  and 
under  heads  in  use  at  the  present  time,  very  closely  the  same  as 
those  employed  twenty  years  previously. 

XII. — Diffhrences  in  Details  between  English  and  French  Accounts, 

There  are  some  differences  in  the  accountancy  of  France  and 
England,  attended  with  important  results.  The  periods  for  opening 
and  closing  the  yearly  accounting  of  the  two  countries,  vary  con- 
siderably. The  French  financial  year  is  the  same  as  the  calendar 
year,  and  facilitates  the  opening  and  closing  of  many  transactions 
of  civil  and  official  life,  whereas  our  financial  year  ends  81st  March, 
whilst  many  transactions,  from  their  nature,  must  close,  as  in 
France,  with  the  8Ist  December.  The  French  year's  accounts 
comprise  all  payments  in  complete  settlement  of  all  liabilities  in- 
curred within  the  year  to  which  the  account  belongs.  To  this  end, 
the  period  over  which  money  pajrments  may  be  made,  is  extended 
beyond  the  year  toithin  which  the  liability  arises.  This  extension  of 
the  term  of  payment  has  varied  at  different  times,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  narrowed.  At  present,  the  period  beyond  the  year,  within 
which  these  payments  may  be  made,  is  fixed  up  to  31st  August  of 
the  year  following  that  in  which  the  liability  arises ;  the  time  for 
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ordering  payment  is  restricted  to  the  Slst  Jnlj;  the  extra  month  np 
to  31st  August  being  allowed  for  the  claims,  so  ordered,  being  paid. 
But,  practically,  the  limit  of  payment  is  still  further  curtailed  in 
Erance,  for  though,  in  theory,  each  minister  b  the  authority  for 
authorizing  payments  to  be  made  on  final  bills,  yet,  in  practice,  the 
ministers,  as  in  the  War  Department,  delegate  to  the  intendants- 
general  of  the  military  division  the  power  of  ordering  expenses  to 
be  paid.  The  minister  of  war,  however,  restricts  the  operation  of 
this  power  to  the  delegated  authority  up  to  the  last  day,  inclusive, 
of  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  (31st  May)  which  foUows  the  period 
to  which  the  year  6f  service  belongs ;  the  payments  on  these  orders 
are  also  restricted  to  within  the  sixth  month ;  all  orders  not  paid 
on  or  before  that  date  are  annulled,  and  tlie  payment  can  only  be 
made  with  the  authority  of  the  finance  minister. 

This  arrangement  is  one  that  has  been  partially  tried  in  this 
country,  in  respect  to  the  ordnance  accounts.  Its  failure  was, 
however,  owing  partly  to  defective  audit,  but  mainly  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  adapting  the  system  of  accounts  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  Treasury,  the  special  duty  of  which,  apart  from  that  of 
general  control,  is  one  solely  involving  cash  transactions  within  the 
year.  The  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  expenditure  designated 
in  the  Beport  of  the  1829  Commissioners  as  the  '^  charge  of  the 
year,"  or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  year, 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  one  now  in  force,  "  of  payments  within 
"  the  year."  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
It  is  right  that  the  Government  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
probable  cash  demands  on  the  Exchequer  within  the  year,  and  all 
estimates  should  keep  this  object  in  view.  But  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  real  liabilities  incurred  within  the  year, 
for  statistical  purposes,  for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  disturbing 
efiects  of  warfare,  or  for*  the  financitd  effect  of  any  convulsion,  or 
any  unusual  condition  of  things,  it  is  essential  to  represent  the 
"  charge  of  the  year,"  that  is,  the  expenditure  truly  appertaining 
to  any  one  particular  year  and  to  every  year  per  se,  K  a  syst^n, 
therefore,  could  be  devised  (and  it  is  quite  feasible),  which  would 
combine  both  the  Treasury  and  departmental  objects,  it  would  be  a 
great  gain. 

The  French  accounts  afford  the  means  of  solving  the  problem, 
and  justly  deserve  our  attention ;  the  issue  of  money  in  payment  of 
the  liability,  or  charge  of  the  year,  is  very  carefiilly  guarded  by 
clear  and  distinct  rules,  from  those  abuses  to  which  the  system  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  year's  liability,  after  the  close  of  the  year 
in  which  incurred,  is  open.  The  limitation  of  the  use  to  which 
budgetary  credits  can  be  applied,  in  payment  of  claims,  is  one  of  the 
checks^  but  the  greatest  of  cdl  is  the  clearness  and  fulness  with  which 
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the  whole  of  the  expected  liabilities  or  charges  of  the  year  are  set 
forth  in  the  budget,  showing,  when  services  are  performed,  whether 
their  cost  was  anticipated.  The  necessity  imposed  on  all  depart- 
ments of  France  of  drawing  out  during  the  year  twelve  estimates 
of  the  monthly  funds  required  to  meet  the  payments  falling  due  in 
each  month,  under  each  of  the  minor  heads  of  the  budgets,  furnish 
another  protection  against  a  misapplication  of  credits,  and  afford 
timely  warning  that  the  budget  amounts  are  not  adhered  to,  or  are 
insufficient.  The  services,  in  payment  of  which  these  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  must  also  be  proved  to  have  been  actually  performed, 
not  after,  but  within,  that  year;  the  cost  of  those  services  being 
fully  established  on  settled  data,  these  justify  the  payment  of  the 
claim,  if  made  within  the  six  or  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the 
year.  Indeed  so  fully  must  any  system  of  accounting  for  liabilities 
incurred  within  a  defined  period  provide  for  the  payment  of  each 
liability  being  clearly  shown,  that  in  a  very  valuable  memorandum, 
dated  27th  March,  1864,*  Mr.  Anderson  stated,  "the  votes  of 
"  Parliament  are  granted  not  only  for  distinct  services  but  for 
•*  distinct  periods  ;  thus,  misappropriation  may  take  place  either  by 
"  applying  the  money  voted  for  one  service  to  defray  the  charge 
"  for  a  different  service,  or  by  appropriating  the  surplus  of  a  par- 
"  ticular  service  for  one  year  to  the  same  service  for  a  subsequent 
"  year."  The  entries  in  our  accounts  are,  therefore,  not  true 
representatives  of  the  facts.  This  very  sound  rule,  if  rightly 
applied,  would  practically  establish  the  French  system  of  paying  for 
the  liability  incurred  within  a  fixed  period,  and  show  the  cost  in  the 
account  of  the  year  to  which  the  service  belongs. 

Then  again,  as  to  the  payments  for  stores,  or  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  war  material,  in  the  control  of  which  we  entirely  fail, 
the  French  require  that  the  purchase  of  all  these  supplies,  in  quan- 
tities and  kinds,  should  agree  with  the  budget  entries,  and  be  proved 
to  have  been  ordered,  and  delivery  made,  within  the  year  or  within 
the  first  two  months  after  the  year  has  closed,  in  order  to  justify  the 
payments  being  legally  charged  on  the  sums  provided  in  the  expired 
year's  budget.  So  exactly  are  the  store  accounts  of  French  depart- 
ments kept,  that  the  value  of  stores  purchased  within  any  year,  may 
be,  and  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  debited  to  the  account  of  the 
year  in  which  consumed.  If  in  excess  of  the  year's  coDstimption, 
the  accounts  are  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  allow  the  cost  of  the 
surplus  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year's  account.  But  then 
the  separate  account  of  the  value  of  assets  kept  in  France,  but  not 
in  England,  facilitates  this  accounting.  Other  conditions  exist  for 
bringing  all  the  charges  or  liabilities  of  the  French  budgetary  year 

•  Appendix  I  of  "  Beport  on  Publio  Moneys  Paid,"  par.  7,  p.  568. 
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to  an  exact  settlement  within  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the 
year;  the  practical  bearing  wliich  final  payments  have  on  their 
prompt  settlement,  is  one  means.  The  most  important  is,  to  dis- 
courage all  imprests  or  advances  in  anticipation  of  services  being 
performed,  and,  when  unavoidable,  to  restrict  the  few  advances 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  to  specially  named  cases,  for  a  few 
stated  services.  The  proportions  to  be  advanced,  the  purposes  for 
which  authorised,  the  time  during  wliich  such  outstandings  may 
remain  unsettled,  are  laid  down  by  imperial  decree,  and  the  rules 
enforced  with  great  strictness. 

The  practical  result  of  guarding  against  advances  is  that,  witb 
few  exceptions,  no  moneys  are  drawn  from  the  Treasury  until 
required  in  full  settlement  of  claims.  Moreover,  even  the  advances 
are  arranged  to  be  adjusted  within  the  period  for  closing  the 
accounts  of  tlie  year.  Accounts  are  thereby  based  on  completed 
transactions;  the  enforcement  of  this  kind  of  accounting  causes 
the  charges  or  liabilities  of  the  year  to  be  promptly  presented  for 
examination;  it  also  entails  on  the  Government  the  duty  of  promptly 
paying  claims  ;  the  final  payments  within  the  year  must  necessarily 
approximate  to  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  incurred ;  and  by 
agreeing  closely  with  the  actual  cash  issues,  under  the  cash  account 
of  the  Treasury,  a  close  approach  to  the  charge  of  the  year. 

The  English  system  of  accounting  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  France;  the  financial  year  ends  with  the  Slst  March,  and 
therefore  difiers  from  the  French  year  of  account,  and  also  from  the 
calendar  year.  The  money  receipts  and  the  money  payments  within 
that  financial  year,  are  the  data  from  which  theoretically  our 
accounts  are  prepared.  But  here  again,  there  is  a  distinction  of  a 
peculiar  character  between  these  two  kinds  of  data,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  I  must  again  bring  the  differences  to  notice,  believing 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  our  false  accounting. 

The  actual  moneys  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  within 
the  year,  form  the  receipt  side  of  the  national  accounts,  whereas  it 
is  merely  the  credits  given  from  the  Exchequer  within  the  year  that 
form  the  expenditure  side ;  but  the  Exchequer  may  not  be  drawn 
on  to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  the  credits,  or  if  drawn  on 
by  the  principal  accountants  to  whom  the  credits  are  given,  yet  all 
the  moneys  so  obtained  may  not  be  paid  away  within  the  financial 
year ;  or,  as  shown  above,  even  if  paid  away,  yet  not  for  the  services 
for  which  the  credits  were  granted.  These  unissued  and  unused 
balances,  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ought  consistently  with 
the  English  theoretical  system,  to  be  re-surrendered,  but  the 
practice  is  not  uniformly  enforced  for  all  departments.  The  English 
system  erroneously  regards  only  the  money  view  of  the  question 
and  Ignores  the  service  aspect;  the  Frencb  consider  and  respect 
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both  Tiews,  and  have  the  good  from  both.  However  great  may  be 
our  outstanding  liabilities  or  charges  for  services  performed  within 
the  closed  year,  though  incurred  on  the  aathority  of  the  budget, 
their  exact  cost  ascertained  and  admitted,  still,  if  the  final  bill  con- 
taining the  claim  has  not  been  actually  paid  before  the  last  day  of 
the  official  year  (31st  March),  the  money  due  by  the  State  for  the 
incurred  liabilities  cannot  be  defrayed  out  of  these  unexpended 
balances,  nor  out  of  any  sums  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  service 
of  the  year  to  which  these  liabilities  or  charges  b^ng.  The  pay- 
ment for  these  liabilities  must  be  deferred  till  the  year  following, 
and  defrayed  out  of  monejrs  appropriated  for  that  new  year's 
services,  even  if  the  budget  of  the  new  year  has  not  provided  for 
their  payment ;  the  money  so  expended  being  charged  against  tiie 
year  in  which  paid,  instead  of,  as  in  France,  against  the  year  in 
which  the  debt  was  incurred. 

This  practice  of  rigorously  excluding  the  payment  of  moneys 
due  for  the  year's  charges  or  liabilities  from  being  paid  out  of  the 
available  moneys  granted  for  their  liquidation,  and  throwing  the 
one  year's  charges  on  the  moneys  provided  for  defraying  the  liabili- 
ties perhaps  of  a  different  kind  in  a  year  for  which  they  were  not 
incurred,  and  against  a  budget  which  did  not  anticipate  or  provide 
for  the  service,  brings  on  another  evil :  it  leads  to  large  advances 
being  made  to,  and  by,  principal  accountants  to  a  great  number  of 
sub-accountants,  to  enable  them  to  anticipate  claims  for  payment 
and  to  make  advances  for  services  to  be  performed.  Now  all  experi- 
ence proves  that  advances  create  laxity  in  applying  for  a  final 
settlement  of  an  account ;  there  is  abundant  testimony  on  record 
to  show  how  very  objectionable  the  system  of  advances  to  an  army 
of  sub-accounts  has  been  viewed  by  those  financiers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  great  blemish  in  our  system.  The  theory  is,  that  these 
unused  advances  are  surrendered,  as  moneys  not  required  for  the 
settlement  of  services  performed  within  the  year,  but  practically  this 
surrender  does  not  and  cannot  take  place ;  the  unemployed  money 
balances  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  retained  for  carrying  on  the 
service  of  the  new  year.  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of 
balances  in  the  hands  of  sub-accountants,  and  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  make  out  the  balances  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster-General. 

All  this  complexity  of  receiving  or  crediting,  and  paying  back, 
or  re-crediting,  is  the  result  of  having  no  fixed  standard  by  which 
to  regulate  the  settlement  of  claims  for  services  actually  rendered 
within  the  year.  The  only  safe  standard  is  that  of  paying  for 
services  performed;  these  involve  liabilities  just  as  much  as  the 
merchant's  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  both  must  be  liquidated 
when  due.  In  respect  to  the  Gt)vemment  debts  for  rendered 
services,  the  sooner  these  are  cleared  off  the  better^  delay  does  not 
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lessen  the  amount  to  be  paid ;  on  the  contrary,  delay  only  inoreases 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  the 
claim,  and  the  money  being  due  generally  on  the  aeryice  being 
rendered,  the  delay  in  payment  induces  a  deaire  to  add  to  the  claim. 

XIII. — Advantages  of  Basing  Accounts  on  Fayments  for  Semices 
of  the  Tear,  instead  of  on  Fayments  tdthin  the  Year. 

The  French  system  of  permitting  services  of  the  year  to  be 
paid  for  within  a  limited  period  after  the  year  closes,  necessarily 
proyides  for  income  and  expenditure  being  kept  distinct  for  each 
year,  in  order  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  transactions  of  each 
year.  The  nature  of  this  operation  appears  to  require  the  separate 
transactions  to  remain  open  so  long  as  there  are  any  taxes  due  to 
the  State,  or  money  to  be  obtained  by  the  parties  who  haye  performed 
services  for  the  State ;  in  fact,  to  remain  always  open,  owing  to  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  ever  finally  adjusting  those  outstandings.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  eight  months'  limitation  for  these  accounts  to 
be  adjusted,  necessarily  causes  some  transactions  to  be  in  arrear; 
and  the  accounts  of  France  do  show  recoveries  of  taxes  and  pay- 
ments for  services  as  appertaining  to  closed  accounts  of  past  years, 
but  being  clearly  stated  in  subsequent  years'  accounts  as  due  for 
previous  years,  no  confusion  or  derangement  in  the  accounting  of 
France  is  ever  caused  thereby,  and  being  small  in  amount,  the 
efficiency  of  collectors  of  taxes  and  the  defraying  of  debts  is  thereby 
fully  established. 

This  system  of  separately  accounting  for  each  year's  transactionsi 
originated  in  the  appointment  of  special  treasurers,  not  purely 
Government  servants,  whose  interest  it  was  to  retain  funds  in  their 
own  bands,  therefore  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  final  closing  of 
each  year's  operations.  This  gave  rise  to  great  abuses,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  lasts  to  this  day ;  but  under  the  exact  method  of 
the  French  finance  system,  strictly  enforced  during  the  last  few 
years,  all  persons  handling  public  moneys  being  now  Government 
servants,  this  mode  of  periodical  accounting  is  conducted  with 
marked  success,  and  possesses  so  many  advantages  that  it  well 
deserves  our  attention.  The  accuracy  of  the  budget  of  anticipated 
revenue  is  thereby  possible  to  be  verified  by  a  comparison  with  the 
actual  receipts,  and  though  some  of  these  may  be  obtained  after 
closing  the  accounts  of  the  year  to  which  they  belong,  yet  the 
amounts  can  be  checked  by  the  unrecovered  balances  of  the  year  for 
which  due.  The  pressing  necessity  which  accurate  accounting 
imposes  for  collecting  the  revenue,  causes  the  actual  recoveries  for 
the  year  to  be  brought  to  such  a  close  approximation  with  the  esti- 
mated amounts  as  to  allow  of  a  judgment  being  formed  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimate  and  the  diligence  of  the  revenue  collectors. 
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The  expense  badget  is  likewise  checked  bj  the  actual  pajments^ 
which,  being  also  made  over  a  limited  period  of  time,  after  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  the  services  were  performed,  ensures  the  cost 
or  liability  of  these  services  being  stated  so  nearly  in  full  against 
the  estimate  of  charge,  as  also  in  that  case  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates.  Here  again  the  great  principle  of  prompt  pay- 
ment of  debts,  which  is  a  great  economy  to  a  Government,  comes 
into  full  force. 

The  result  is,  that  two  distinct  transactions,  that  of  expected 
revenue  and  liahility,  can  be  contrasted  in  the  Erench  accounts  with 
the  actual  amount  of  money  receipts  and  money  payments;  securing 
not  only  a  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  as  well  as  promptness  with 
which  the  finance  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by  the  admi- 
nistrators, but  a  further  gain,  for  in  proportion  as  a  scrutiny  of  this 
nature  is  strictly  or  loosely  carried  out,  the  administrative  duties 
connected  with  the  branches  of  the  service  to  which  these  very 
different  transactions  belong,  may  be  judged  of  as  to  whether  due 
foresight  has  been  exercised.  Further,  in  proportion  as  the  two 
distinct  operations  are  successfully  carried  on  within  the  period  fixed 
for  collecting  the  revenues,  as  estimated,  and  settling  and  paying 
the  claims,  as  authorised  by  the  budget,  so  may  an  opinion  be  formed 
as  to  how  far  the  executive  functionaries  have  been  active  in  collect- 
ing the  moneys  due  by  the  people,  and  in  closing  the  claims  due  for 
the  services  rendered.  In  both  cases,  the  tests  will  be  beneficial. 
This  double  standard  exists  in  the  French  accounts,  whilst  the 
English  system  of  confining  the  accounting  to  show  but  one  of  the 
two-fold  results  exhibited  in  France,  viz.,  that  of  money  receipts  and 
payments  mthin  the  year,  deprives  the  country  of  a  standard  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  results  attained.  But  this  concealment  only 
exists  so  far  as  the  published  accounts  are  concerned. 

Practically,  a  full  account  of  each  year's  transactions  must 
exist,  though  not  published ;  we  constantly  hear  of  income  tax,  hop 
duties,  Ac,  being  due,  though  not  collected  within  the  year;  and, 
again,  we  hear  of  an  apparent  increase  or  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
anticipated  revenue  of  a  current  year,  consequent  on  the  actual  collec- 
tions being  less  or  more  than  calculated  in  the  budget,  by  reason  of 
taxes  remitted  in  the  year  previous  appearing  in  the  accounts  of  the 
following  year,  of  which  an  account  exists  though  not  published.  So 
with  respect  to  expenditure;  the  money  due  by  the  State  for 
services  rendered  in  any  one  year  must  be  paid  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  if  not  amongst  the  payments  of  the  year  in  which  tho 
debts  become  due,  they  will  be  entered  in  another  year's  accounts 
when  paid ;  and  in  this  case  also,  an  account  of  these  arrears  must 
exist,  though  not  made  public.  The  result  is,  that  though  some 
accounts  are  published  in  England,  only  those  initiated  into  the 
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office  secrets  can  say,  if  eren  they  can  do  so  with  precision,  what 
portion  of  the  receipts  are  the  revenues  of  the  year,  and  what 
portion  of  the  payments  are  in  settlement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
for  the  liabilities  or  charges  of  the  year. 

The  two  national  systems  of  making  up  the  accounts  in  the  one 
or  single  form  from  the  year's  actual  money  receipts  and  money 
payments,  and  in  the  double  form  according  to  the  rights  esta- 
blished within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  have  been  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  France  than  in  England,  but  their  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  have  also  in  this  country  been  considered.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  both  countries  as  to  the  merits  of  the  systems 
will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  stand  point  of  view  of  the  respective 
parties.  In  a  Treasury  point  of  view,  from  which  in  England  the 
question  has  been  settled,  the  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments  within 
the  year  have  been  considered  the  true  and  only  basis  on  which  the 
national  accounting  ought  to  rest,  though  even  these  have  not  been 
the  real  data  on  which  the  accounts  have  been  drawn  out,  owing,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  use  of  Exchequer  credits,  which  the  law  has 
ruled  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  money  payments. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  making  up  the 
accounts  according  to  payments  made  for  liabilities  incurred  for 
the  service  of  the  year  will  be  preferred,  but  as  the  Treasury  control 
in  England  has  in  past  years  always  enforced  on  the  administrative 
departments  the  accounting  arrangements  most  suitable  for  the 
transactions  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  these  depend  on  available  cash 
means,  the  advantages  which  the  administrators  of  departments 
will  consider  inherent  in  the  complete  settlement  of  each  kind  of 
service  of  the  year,  so  as  to  aid  them  in  controlling  the  expenditure 
as  a  whole,  will  be,  as  is  the  case,  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  cash 
issues  entered  in  the  accounts,  in  preference  to  the  completed  pay- 
ments for  the  year's  liabilities.  Whereas,  if  the  ledgers  of  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  especially  of  the  army,  were  opened  out  to  the 
public,  it  would  be  found  that,  under  this  system  of  cash  entries, 
many  services  are,  on  the  81st  March  (the  last  day  of  the  financial 
year),  paid  for  in  such  fragmentary  payments,  and  so  irregularly, 
over  a  series  of  years,  as  to  defy  all  exact  knowledge  being  obtained 
of  the  actual  expense  for  the  year's  services,  and  in  consequence  we 
iiave  hitherto  been  deprived  of  that  powerful  and  useful  check  which 
the  classification  of  uniform  and  similar  statistical  &cts  for  a  series 
of  years  affords. 

Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  to  know  thoroughly  what 
oervices  are  rendered  to  the  country  during  any  year,  and  what 
moneys  ought  to  be  paid  for  them,  are  two  great  essentials  for  an 
administrator.  The  services  in  general  may  be  well  known;  but 
80  numerous  are  the  details  connected  therewith^  that  the  most 
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useful  and  concentrated  means  of  check,  vis.,  their  cost,  is' not  made 
up,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  bj  our  mode  of  accounting. 

In  the  many  excellent  yiews  and  instructions  in  the  reports  of 
commissions,  and  in  regulations  which  have  at  different  lames  been 
issued  in  this  country,  and  even  stated  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  there 
are  many  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  belief  that  a  combination  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  two  transactions,  services  performed  within  the 
year  and  their  full  cost  defrayed,  cannot  be  withheld  without 
serious  injury  to  real  economy,  and  to  efficiency.  Nay,  more,  whai 
Mr.  Anderson  was  called  on  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  to 
define  in  words  the  period  over  which  the  accounts  of  the  army  and 
navy  extended,  he  replied  that  the  "navy  are  allowed  eight  months 
"  for  the  preparation  of  their  account ;  the  army,  commissariat,  and 
"  ordnance  have  been  allowed  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  large 
"  amount  of  the  present  expenditure  which  takes  place  abroad. 
"  The  principle  upon  which  the  account  is  prepared  is,  that  it  shall 
"  embrace  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  for  these  services  at  home 
**  and  abroad  within  the  period  of  the  account.  It  is,  therefore, 
"  necessary  to  allow  time  for  the  receipt  of  all  those  accounts  from 
'^  the  most  distant  stations,  for  the  final  examination  and  audit  of 
"  them  after  they  are  received,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
"  balance-sheet  for  Parliament."  And,  in  answer  to  other  questions, 
Mr.  Anderson  replied  that  Parliament  **  could  have  two  accounts, 
"  the  provisional  account  of  the  year,  made  up  as  closely  as  possible 
"  to  the  termination  of  the  year,  and  the  finally  appropriated  account 
"  after  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  have  been  com- 
"  pleted."  A  slight  addition  to  the  above  words,  would  make  our 
system  identical  with  that  of  France,  but  the  practical  result  shows 
a  great  difference,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  our  interests. 

The  French  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  check  which  we 
neglect,  and  with  but  little  sacrifice  as  to  time;  for,  whilst  the 
duration  or  period  within  which  the  service  must  in  France  be 
rendered,  is  maintained  to  be  the  time  included  in  the  twelve  months, 
and  this  rule  is  kept  as  the  standard  for  regulating  the  payments, 
yet,  the  period  for  making  the  payments  ha«  been  limited  without 
inconvenience  to  the  eight  months  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  success  of  the  arrangement  is  proved,  in  the  fact  that 
though  arrears  are  subsequently  paid,  yet  they  are  small,  for  after 
these  eight  months  have  expired,  all  power  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers,  administrators  of  departments,  to  pay  away  money  for 
previous  services,  even  though  the  amount  is  settled  as  actually  per- 
formed, and  the  money  claims  actually  due,  ceases ;  -the  payment 
after  this  period  must  be  specially  approved  of  by  the  finance 
minister,  before  the  departmental  administrator  can  obtain  the  funds. 
Even  then,  the  finance  minister  can  only  approve  of  such  services 
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being  paid  for,  on  the  proofs  which  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  month 
must  be  sent  to  him,  of  the  fact  of  certain  specified  liabilities  or 
charges  then  remaining  unsettled.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  France 
has  two  budgets  open— one  of  the  current  year,  and  the  other  of  the 
year  before— yet  with  this  little  extension  of  accounts,  they  possess 
the  fullest  information  on  the  year's  serrices,  and  their  cost. 

The  argument  which  has  often  been  used  in  this  country  is,  that 
the  arrears  of  former  years  payable  in  any  current  year  will  be  com- 
pensated by  equal  balances  of  that  year  remaining  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Now,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  which  occur 
in  each  year  are  alike  and  equal  in  all  respects,  that  is,  the  totsl 
amounts  to  be  expended,  and  the  services  to  be  performed,  the  same 
one  year  with  another,  in  kind,  cost,  and  extent,  the  official  neglects 
or  activities  also  uniform  through  each  of  these  years,  and  the  local 
distances  the  same  oyer  which  the  services  of  the  year  are  spread, 
then,  the  balance  on  one  year  may  equal  in  amount  that  of  another 
year,  and  may  bring  about  equality  on  the  total  expended :  but  then 
only  in  so  far  as  the  Treasury  cash  transactions  are  concerned.  The 
administrative  difficulty  of  having  a  complete  service  paid  for,  partly 
in  one  year  and  partly  in  another,  will  still  remain ;  the  one  total,  of 
the  cash  of  the  year,  for  the  whole  department,  may  accidentally  har- 
monize with  the  separate  totals  of  the  actuals,  the  year's  difierences 
also  counterbalancing  those  of  other  years,  but  the  separate  parts 
into  which  the  administrative  services  of  each  branch  spread  cannot 
agree,  though  the  diflferences  on  some  may  by  chance  compensate  for 
the  differences  on  others. 

The  irregularities  observable  in  the  transactions  of  the  only 
two  branches  of  the  service  (army  and  navy)  which  are  susceptible  of 
verification,  and  of  comparison  between  the  amounts  in  the  Treasury 
account  and  the  cost  as  stated  in  the  audited  account,  are  due  mainly 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  administrative  departments  are  constrained 
to  deal  with  the  payments  for  rendered  services.  Moreover,  if  the 
honour  of  public  officials  were  not  so  high  as  it  really  is,  the  state  of 
the  national  accounts,  as  recently  stated  before  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  could  be  made  to  appear  just  what  the  Treasury  autho- 
rities pleased. 

But  looking  at  the  past,  it  is  undeniable  that,  it  is  neither  uni- 
formity of  expected  services  one  year  with  another  year,  nor  the 
integrity  of  individuals,  which  ought  to  be  relied  on  for  effecting  a 
right  system  of  accountancy.  It  is  only  by  a  record  of  facts  as  they 
occur,  that  clearness  of  accounts  can  be  secured.  At  present,  as 
the  budgets  are  prepared,  a  larger  appropriation  of  moneys  than  can 
possibly  be  expended  within  the  year  are  required  and  obtained  from 
Parliament  for  the  services  entered  therein ;  and  as  the  power  of 
operating  on  the  parliamentary  grants  is  intrusted  to  the  Treasury, 
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and  as  the  voted  sums  for  the  different  branches  of  the  services  can 
be  drawn  on  as  the  Treasury  pleases,  and  temporarilj  applied  to 
other  services,  it  necessarily  follows  that  sums  are,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, drawn  which  are  not  entirely  needed,  either  for  the  payment  of 
the  particular  services,  or  for  their  payment  within  the  year,  and 
with  a  view  to  economise  balances,  must  necessarily  be  spent,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  for  other  services,  not  exactly  those  in  the  budget, 
for  which  the  sums  were  granted  by  Parliament. 

The  remedy  for  the  existing  great  defects  in  our  national 
accounts,  occasioned  by  the  convenience  of  the  Treasury  being  more 
studied  than  that  of  the  administrative  departments,  would  appear 
to  be  attainable  by  a  very  simple  measure.  The  maintenance  of  the 
useful  administrative  unit,  comprising  service  and  cost,  uniformly 
set  forth  in  our  budgets  and  accounts,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  cash  transactions  which  the  Treasury  requires  for 
their  own  duties.  To  this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  before  them  the  two  very  different  things 
which  these  transactions  need.  The  administrative  department 
budgets  and  accounts  ought  to  show  the  services  as  to  nature,  extent, 
and  cost,  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  in  the  form  useful  to  the  adminis- 
trator; but  as  the  Treasury  only  exercise  control  over  masses  of 
money  required  to  pay  for  each  part  of  the  services,  that  department 
only  requires  an  approximate  statement  of  the  monthly  lump  sums 
for  classes  of  services,  and  when  expended,  to  be  subsequently 
accounted  for  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  year,  then  by  making 
the  month,  the  unit  for  the  accounting  period,  the  year*s  transac- 
tions could  easily  be  completed  to  suit  the  views  of  all  departments. 

The  services  completed  within  the  year  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  circumstances,  be  settled  entirely  as  to  cost,  and  certainly  not, 
as  to  all  payments,  within  the  year;  it  is  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary that  provision  should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  the  moneys 
being  made  payable  as  the  payments  really  do  take  place,  and 
to  distinguish  the  total  amounts  payable  within  the  financial  year, 
from  those  in  the  year  following.  The  Treasury  only  require  to 
know  monthly  amounts  in  gross,  and  not  in  detail,  one  page  of 
the  budget  of  the  year  would  suffice  for  recording  the  requisite 
entries  for  this  limited  information.  By  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  period  for  making  these  after  payments,  the  facility  of  closing 
the  year's  transactions,  both  as  respects  those  within  and  beyond 
the  year,  will  still,  as  at  present,  exist,  and  with  a  greater  extent  of 
accuracy  than  at  present.  The  addition  of  a  few  entries  in  the 
present  form  of  finance  accounts  would  enable  the  Treasury  to  place 
before  Parliament,  as  early  as  promised,  the  total  cash  transactions 
of  the  year,  with  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  cash  amounts 
actually  paid  for  the  services  of  each  year;  and  by  the  harmony 
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which  would  thus  he  created  hetween  the  Treasury  and  departmental 
accounts,  I  have  the  fullest  belief  that  tbe  former  would  possess 
information  even  greater  in  degree  as  to  accuracy  than  is  now 
possible. 

The  further  change,  abolishing  or  narrowing  the  system  of 
advances,  by  requiring  all  fixed  services  and  most  of  the  contiugent 
disbursements  to  be  at  once  paid  on  final  bills,  would,  next  to  the 
above,  if  not  equal  to  it,  be  one  of  the  most  important  financial 
reforms  which  our  nation  could  adopt ;  a  monthly  refund  of  all 
cash  balances  with  accountants,  to  the  Treasury,  would  also  afford 
improved  means  of  check. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Prench  accounts  do  show  the  cash 
transactions  within  the  year,  distinct  from  those  during  the  after 
periods  within  which  the  operations  may  be  carried  on,  I  reply  that 
the  Court  of  Accounts,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Emperor,  set 
forth  the  transactions  of  receipts  and  payments,  both  as  respects 
those  within  the  year,  and  those  comprised  within  the  period  allowed 
for  closing  the  departmental  books  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
Appended  are  two  sets  of  accounts  extracted  from  the  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  Court  of  Accounts  for  1863,  of  the  cash  transactions  within 
that  year,  from  Ist  January  to  31st  December,  and  the  second  set 
shows  the  actual  receipts  and  actual  payments  made  for  tbe  service 
of  the  year  1863,  including  therein  those  receipts  and  payments 
made  during  the  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  up  to 
31st  August  of  the  year  following.*  Those  accounts  show  with  what 
facility  the  actual  money  transactions  of  the  year,  that  is,  tliose 
between  the  1st  January  and  31st  December,  can  be  stated,  as  well 
as  the  transactions  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  include  the 
collections  and  payments  made  after  the  31st  December  and  up  to 
31st  August,  for  revenues  due  or  liabilities  incurred  within  the  year 
up  to  3l8t  December.  The  imperial  decree  of  the  31st  May,  1862, 
laying  down  the  general  rules  under  which  the  public  accounting 
should  be  conducted  in  all  departments  of  the  State,  requires  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  finance  administration  should  comprise  five 
different  descriptions  of  accounts,  viz.,  those  connected  with  the 
public  revenues,  with  the  public  expenses,  with  the  Treasury  transac- 
tions; the  budget  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of  miscellaneous  public 
services.  And,  among  the  various  descriptions  of  information  which 
these  accounts  are  designed  to  exhibit,  that  relating  to  the  actual 
transactions  within  the  year,  and  that  representing  the  service  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  that  connected  with  each  branch  of  the  service, 
must  be  set  forth.  An  examination  of  the  French  published  accounts 
will  establish  that  all  this  information,  and  much  more,  is  fully  con* 

•  Appendijt,  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  V ;  pp.  437—440. 
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tained  therein,  thus  proving  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the 
distinction  between  the  payments  within  the  year,  and  the  chargea 
appertaining  to  the  year.  The  honest  and  truthful  mode  the  Prench 
set  forth  their  uncovered  balances  might  be  a  lesson  to  us  to  make 
known  a^  clearly  our  outstandings. 

XIV. — The  Several  Distinctive  Budgets  in  Use  in  France. 

The  second  great  objection  brought  against  the  Trench  finance 
system  arises  out  of  the  many  designations  in  use  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  budget:  such  as  ordinary,  extraordinary,  roctificatif, 
definitif,  supplemental,  complemental,  and  budgets  for  order.  Kow 
these  names  are  designed  to  indicate  the  general  purposes  for  which 
public  moneys  are  required,  or  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
applied ;  the  documents  so  named  are  the  legal  official  forms  which 
ministers  must  use  on  certain  occasions,  in  applying  for  funds ;  they 
are  well  known  and  understood  by  the  deputies  when  called  on  to 
vote  the  public  moneys ;  moreover,  they  aid  in  enforcing  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  making  demands  for  money,  and  are  also 
well  calculated  to  aid  in  bringing  the  expenditure,  when  incurred,  to 
exact  account,  and  under  the  heads  as  voted,  showing  clearly  the 
exact  purposes  to  which  every  sum  was  appropriated.  The  mere 
fact,  then,  of  a  few  more  technical  words  being  used  in  the  financial 
phraseology  of  France  than  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  England 
does  not  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  French  budgetary  divisions ; 
certainly  not  if,  on  inquiry,  the  above  important  results  are  found  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  thus  made  of  a  few  extra  terms  of  definition. 

Indeed,  with  such  advantages  in  view,  there  would  be  good 
ground  for  adopting  in  our  own  finance  system  similar  designations, 
in  order,  when  referring  to  our  financial  afiairs,  to  denote  as  clearly 
as  in  their  own  case  French  statements  do^  those  various  modifica- 
tions which  our  budgets  so  invariably  undergo  year  after  year,  by 
additions  in  the  form  of  extra  grants.  The  conditions  defined  by  the 
French  terms  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  English  system  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  in  France,  and  we  might  use  the  exacter 
language  of  finance  with  a  hope  that  the  good  results  stated  to  have 
been  attained  in  France  by  these  budgetary  divisions  might  also  be 
secured  for  our  own  country. 

The  different  kinds  of  French  budgets  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows :  the  ordinary  budget  for  the  army  is  invariably  presented 
to  the  chambers  one  year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  it  comes  into 
operation ;  it  is  left  during  the  six  months  of  the  session  open  to 
scrutiny,  before  the  financial  law  granting  the  funds  to  meet  the 
liabilities  inserted  in  the  budget  is  passed  by  the  deputies,  generally 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  budget  for  the  army  provides  only 
for  services  and  expenses  on  account  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
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Prance  and  Algiers ;  these  expenses  are  almost  of  a  permanent  clia- 
racter,  almost  unvarying  in  nature  and  in  amount,  affording  year 
by  year  but  few  openings  for  either  great  augmentations  or  great 
reductions. 

The  extraordinary  budgets  provide  for  the  unusual  or  imcertain 
expenses,  such  as  those  for  new  works,  or  special  war  expenses, 
besides  all  those  additional  services  of  a  temporary  nature,  which 
are  not  of  long  continuance,  nor  obligatory  on  the  nation.  The 
budget  rect\ficat\f,  supplemental,  and  cemplemental  merely  indicate 
the  additional  funds  to  those  primarily  voted  on  the  two  great 
budgets  above  named;  and  designate  the  time  and  heads  under 
which  voted.  The  budget  definittf,  is  the  final,  or  completed  budget, 
with  all  charges  proposed  to  be  incurred  duly  entered. 

The  budgets  "  for  order  **  are  intended  to  cover  receipts  and 
expenses  of  extra  departments,  placed  under  ministerial  supervision, 
also  for  special  purposes,  such  as  are  subject  to  legislative  control, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  general  public  service  of  the  nation ; 
these  almost  always  show  the  special  resources  which  are  available 
for  the  expenses  proposed  to  be  incurred.  The  expenses  so  set  forth, 
when  the  account  is  completed,  are  subject  to  the  same  useful  and 
strict  control,  examination,  and  check  as  the  expenditure  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  the  public  service  budgets. 

These  divisions  of  the  budgetary  charges,  define  the  mode 
and. time  for  applying  for  public  moneys,  and  for  appropriating 
them,  under  well-known  heads.  They  aid,  essentially,  in  narrowing 
the  discussion  of  expenditure  by  confining  it  to  the  amounts  required 
for  those  purposes  alone  which  give  rise  to  unusual  expenditure  in 
every  nation.  For  instance,  during  the  series  of  years  from  1835  to 
1852,  the  expenditure  on  our  army  and  navy  varied  but  little  in 
total  amount,  one  year  with  another;  and,  contrasted  with  the  total 
sum  now  expended  on  the  two  services,  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  dose 
scrutiny  it  then  underwent,  kept  down  in  a  way  which,  if  now 
attainable,  would  enable  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  to  reduce, 
probably  within  his  lifetime,  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt. 
Still,  as  the  whole  of  the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
during  that  time  for  our  army  and  navy  were  included  in  one 
budget  for  each  service,  and  all  parts  subjected  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  investigation,  valuable  time  was  often  lost,  for, 
in  reality,  after  voting  the  strength  to  be  maintained,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  charges  were  formerly  a  necessity.  Still  some  of  the 
amounts  in  our  budgets,  even  in  those  economical  years,  were  extra- 
ordinary <xt  unusual ;  and  if,  as  in  France,  they  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  separate  budgets,  that  close  attention 
to  this  essential  portion  of  the  budget  charges,  so  justly  open  to 
question,  both  as  to  policy  and  economy,  such  as  the  French  Mexican 
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expedition  calls  forth,  would  have  been  more  readily  bestowed  in  our 
Parliament,  and  waste  of  time  thereby  prevented.  But  if  our  heavy 
budgets  for  army  and  navy  were  even  now  divided  as  in  France,  and 
the  special  expenses  for  reconstruction  of  our  navy,  and  for  fortifica- 
tions, small  arms,  and  ordnance,  shown  in  separate  budgets,  economy 
and  efficiency  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  arrangement, 
useless  discussions  prevented,  and  the  Parliamentary  control,  now  of 
but  little  effect,  might  be  well  applied  to  thosQ  fewer  points. 

In  respect  to  the  estimates  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  French 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  making  their  calculations  for  their  ordinary 
expenditure  on  a  minimum  peace  establishment,  as  it  would  be 
needed  if  France  had  no  duties  on  which  to  employ  the  army, 
other  than  in  France  and  Algiers,  but  with  cadre*  of  regiments  so 
organised  as  to  be  capable  of  great  and  rapid  extension,  at  the 
smallest  possible  outlay,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  sudden 
war,  to  which  every  country  in  Europe  is  exposed.  Now,  though 
this  minimum  or  peace  force  has  somewhat  varied  at  different  times, 
each  of  the  establishments  fixed  on  during  the  last  few  years  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  considered  to  be  based  on  the  required  economical 
conditions,  yet  sufficient  for  rapid  augmentation  in  strength,  as  has 
been  practically  proved. 

The  great  accuracy  already  attained  in  setting  forth  the  cost  by  an 
adherence  to  an  almost  uniform  peace  strength,  thereby  determining, 
by  an  uniform  statistical  arrangement  of  facts,  the  charges  of  this 
peace  establishment,  does  not  prevent  a  yearly  revision.  Accordingly 
I  find  in  every  French  annual  budget  a  report  from  the  minister  of 
war  explanatory  of  all  the  variations  in  the  charges  contained  in  his 
budget,  showing  the  year*s  charges  of  the  army  as  proposed,  and  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  services  and  charges  of  the  year 
preceding,  accompanied  by  statements  showing,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
the  various  sums  proposed  to  be  expended  for  each  kind  of  service, 
with  the  budgetary  heads  divided  and  subdivided  inan  uniform  way,  well 
calculated  to  admit  of  exact  statistical  contrast  with  the  like  divisions 
in  former  years'  accounts  of  expenditure.  These  reports  and  details 
are  not  of  an  ordinary  or  routine  nature,  but  are  real  and  substantial 
representations  of  the  facts ;  moreover,  after  being  drawn  out  by 
administrative  officers  of  the  War  Office  of  ability  and  integrity, 
held  strictly  responsible  for  their  acts,  these  reports  are  submitted, 
for  the  examination  of  the  war  minister,  and  after  being  signed 
are  sent  to  the  Council  of  State  to  be  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

Now  this  remarkable  body  is  divided  into  sections,  corresponding 
to  each  branch  of  administration,  and  composed  of  members  specially 
qualified  by  former  employments,  for  scrutinizing  the  affiedrs  of  each 
ministerial  branch ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  minister  of  war  has, 
in  respect  to  his  budget,  actually  undergone  an  examination  during 
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several  days  by  that  section  of  the  'council  entrusted  with  the  war 
branch,  and  yearly  appears  before  the  council  to  explain  the  year's 
budget.  The  very  feet  of  such  a  strict  course  being  likely  to  be 
followed  in  respect  to  the  budget  of  any  year,  combined  with  the 
invariable  examination  of  the  year's  budget,  must  have,  and  hai^  in 
practice,  an  effect,  in  respect  to  care  and  accuracy  in  preparing  the 
budget,  most  beneficial  to  the  public  interests.  But  again,  it  cannot 
too  ofben  be  stated  that  the  ample  and  clear  explanations  on  all  parts 
of  the  ordinary  budget,  and  the  uniform  nature  of  the  services, 
facilitate  the  verification  of  all  the  entries. 

The  budget,  having  borne  the  close  examination  of  this  expe- 
rienced council,  is  then  laid  before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  a 
report  prefixed  to  all  the  year's  budgets,  explanatory  of  the  whole  of 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year,  and  two  of  the  members  of 
the  council  are  deputed  on  behdf  of  Government  to  sustain  or 
explain  the  budgetary  charges  before  the  chambers.  A  committee 
of  deputies  is  further  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  pro- 
posals in  the  budgets,  the  deputy  named  as  reporter  to  the  committee 
being  usually  selected  for  his  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  Thus 
aided  by  these  practical  and  useful  investigations,  the  chambers 
decide  as  to  the  amount  to  be  passed  for  each  of  the  services,  and 
though  furnished  with  the  budgets  divided  into  chapters,  articles, 
and  sub-articles,  yet  the  funds  are  voted  by  the  chambers,  classified 
as  under  five  large  sections  into  which  the  services  provided  for  in 
the  war  budget  are  divided. 

This  arrangement  facilitates  the  re-adjustment  of  the  budgetary 
charges,  subordinate  to  each  of  the  five  sections,  in  case  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  sum  under  any  one  section.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
point  out  that  professional  officers  are  more  competent  to  re- 
arrange the  detailed  items  affected  by  the  diminution.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a  million  of  francs  reduced  out  of  the  amount  under 
Section  III  of  the  war  budget,  fche  army  administration  might 
effect  the  required  saving  by  diminishing  the  number  of  soldiers, 
whose  pay,  cost  of  rations,  clothing,  and  hospital  diet  would  be 
struck  out  of  the  amounts  under  these  separate  heads;  further, 
some  amounts  out  of  other  sections  might  also  be  diminished  so  as 
to  meet  the  economies  ordered  by  the  chambers. 

But  here  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated,  that  the  economical 
management  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  army  and  naval  services 
is  believed  to  be  so  securely  established,  by  excellent  administration, 
and  by  the  exactness,  order,  and  clearness  in  accounting,  that  objec- 
tions are  very  seldom  raised  to  the  detailed  charges  in  the  budget, 
though,  as  respects  the  strength  of  the  army,  demands  are  oflen 
made  for  a  reduction ;  the  total  saving  would  in  case  of  such  dimi- 
nution be  named  by  the  chambers,  the  re-subdivision  of  the  voted 
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sum  being  made  by  the  departmental  administration  under  the 
detailed  heads  of  the  budget.  An  examination  of  the  French 
accounts  will  show  that  alterations  in  the  ordinary  budget  grants,  for 
fixed  services,  rarely  take  place.  In  respect  to  all  estimated  outlay, 
the  testimony  borne  by  Sir  M.  Feto  as  to  the  coiTectness  of  estimates 
of  works  prepared  by  the  French  public  works  department,  is  borne 
out  by  the  like  accuracy  in  the  estimates  of  the  French  war  depart- 
ment, as  respects  the  data  on  which  the  payments  for  the  servicea 
therein  set  forth  are  calculated. 

The  ordinary  budgets  having  been  examined  and  passed  by  the 
Chambers,  the  financial  law  is  usually  passed  in  July,  granting  the 
funds  six  months  before  the  budget  comes  into  operation.  It  is 
expressed  in  clear  and  intelligible  language  favourably  contrasting 
with  the  clumsy  style  of  our  Appropriation  Act,  passed  long  after  our 
budgets  have  been  in  force. 

The  extraordinary  budget  charges  are  also  included  in  the 
financial  law,  and  of  late  have  mainly  comprised  the  expenditure 
needed  for  the  special  reconstruction  of  the  fortifications,  and  for 
replacing  the  ordnance  and  small  arms  of  the  French  army  by  those 
of  the  new  models,  and  for  special  public  works.  The  estimated 
expense  for  the  whole  of  these  extra  services  is,  however,  fully  pre- 
pared, and  the  expenditure  generally  spread  over  a  series  of  years, 
the  amount  appropriated  for  each  year  being  shown  in  the  current 
year's  budget. 

XV. — Complete  Speoificationg  in  French,  contrasted  tcith  Indefinite 
Entries  in  English  Btidgets. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  what  way  are  the  specifications  of  the  French 
budget  more  complete  than  those  of  our  own  country  ?  I  there- 
fore, turn  to  the  two  lately  published  budgets  of  the  two  countries, 
for  brief  illustrations.  The  iBnglish  budget  has  an  entry  of  j4,cxx>/. 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  several  branches  of  the  army, 
without  detailing  the  number  of  horses  for  each  branch,  or  the  rates 
to  be  paid.  The  French  budget  gives  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
purchased,  viz.,  7)439  for  about  200,000/.,  with  the  number  and  rates 
of  horses  for  each  mounted  branch ;  the  number  of  the  horses  for 
officers,  and  their  prices,  being  also  detailed. 

The  English  budget  shows  an  entry  of  1,166,856/.  as  the  cost 
of  provisions  for  the  soldiers,  without  details  as  to  the  number  of 
rations  to  be  supplied,  or  the  rate  per  ration;  whereas  the  French 
budget  gives  very  full  figured  statements  of  the  number  of  soldiers 
to  be  rationed  during  the  year,  the  number  of  rations  during  the 
year  after  deducting  sick  and  absent,  and  the  cost  of  each  ration, 
with  total  cost.  I  could  select  from  the  two  budgets  many  other 
comparisons,  in  order  to  show  that  complete  specifications  as  to 
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rates,  quantities,  and  numbers  necessarily  afford  a  powerful  check ; 
whereas  the  objectionable  measure  of  omitting  the  tale,  measure, 
or  quantity  rate  by  which  the  cost  is  arrived  at,  allows  of  great 
abuses  in  expending. 

There  is  also  another  error  in  our  estimates.  It  may  be 
explained  by  what  took  place  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  8th  of  March.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
General  Feel  as  to  how  the  sum  included  in  this  year's  estimate  for 
the  Small  Arms  Factory  was  intended  to  be  applied,  whether  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  arms,  or  in  the  conversion  of  the  Enfield  rifles 
into  breech-loaders,  the  Secretary  of  State  explained  that,  "  Only  a 
"  lump  sum  had  been  taken  for  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  for  the  very 
"  reason  that  they  did  not  know  how  that  sum  would  be  expended." 
And  in  answer  to  one  of  the  many  excellent  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing  the  entries  in  the  estimates,  made  by  Colonel  Sykes,  the  Secretary 
of  State  replied,  as  to  the  expenditure  for  new  ordnance,  that  they 
"  could  tell  what  guns  they  proposed  to  make  in  the  ensuing  year, 
"  but  he,  Colonel  Sykes,  would  not  be  able  to  check  the  sums  from 
''  that,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  money  taken  for  the  gun 
"  factory  was  spent  upon  repairs  of  guns  and  gun-carriages." 

These  brief  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  exhibit  several 
evils  caused  by  the  House  of  Commons  not  rigidly  requiring  all 
moneys  to  be  specifically  and  distinctly  stated  before  they  are  voted, 
and  by  denying  to  ministers  all  power  of  directly  employing  funds, 
whenever  urgently  required,  without  a  prior  vote  of  the  House. 
Now,  according  to  May's  "  Parliamentary  Practice,"  the  House  of 
Commons  only  "  authorise  specific  grants  for  the  payment  of  distinct 
"  sums  of  money  for  particular  services,  as  explained  in  estimates  laid 
"  before  them  upon  the  responsibility  of  ministers.'*  According  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  reported  remarks,  a  large  sum  is  this  year 
included  in  the  army  estimates,  and  actually  voted,  not  only 
without  the  House  enforcing  their  own  standing  orders  of  requiring 
the  detail  of  distinct  work,  but,  it  is  elicited  that  the  Government 
has  not  even  decided  on  the  pattern  of  new  arm  to  be  made  up,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  know  how  to  spend  the  money ;  thus  there  is  no 
real  parliamentary  check  upon  the  misappropriation  of  the  public 
money,  so  eloquently  denounced  in  former  Parliaments,  seeing  that 
any  sums  may  be  entered  in  the  estimates  without  the  guardians  of 
the  public  purse  requiring  a  specification  of  purposes,  and  necessarily 
allowing  the  accounts  to  be  anything  the  expending  department 
pleases.  There  would  be  greater  economy  and  more  efficiency  with 
defined  personal  responsibility  for  acting. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  applying  the  French  system  in  all  its 
exactness  to  our  English  budgets,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  nominally  requiring  all  funds  to  be  voted,  before  the 
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executive  Grovemment  can  apply  the  moneys  to  the  seryice  of  the 
nation.  But  by  thus  withholding  from  the  Sovereign  that  power, 
which  the  French  Emperor  has  retained,  of  authorising  funds  for 
urgent  public  wants  while  the  chambers  are  not  in  session,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  practically  entail  on  our  minis- 
ters the  frequent  necessity  of  incurring'  responsibilities,  which  they 
are  not  justified  in  taking,  by  ordering  unforeseen  ^services  which 
always  entail  expenditure  of  public  moneys  not  regularly  granted  by 
Parliament.  Our  ministers  actually  create  liabilities,  with  less 
restraint,  which  will  require  the  spending  of  our  public  moneys  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  the  credits  for  public  moneys  of  France  are 
disposed  of  by  the  Emperor ;  this  power  can  only  be  exercised  when 
the  chambers  are  not  sitting,  and  before  appropriating  extra  credits 
to  the  public  services,  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  responsibility  of  two  ministers  of  state,  one  being 
invariably  the  finance  minister,  must  be  pledged^  We  are  right 
in  confining  to  Parliament  the  entire  power  of  granting  funds, 
and  to  the  responsible  ministry  the  entire  power  of  withdrawing 
the  money  from  the  purse;  but  the  English  ministry  might  on 
emergency  be  authorized  to  act,  subject  to  valid  checks,  like  those 
which  the  French  Emperor  allows  to  be  imposed  upon  himself,  by 
seeking  approval,  from  the  chambers  when  re-assembled,  for  legaliz- 
ing the  extra  grants.  This  jealous  restriction  entails  a  worse  evil ; 
it  leads  to  the  practice  of  putting  before  the  House  of  Commons 
loose  and  inaccurate  estimates,  in  order  to  afibrd  great  facilities  for 
spending  money  without  stint ;  the  grants  thus  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  practically  place,  without  any  real  control,  large 
sums  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  without  that  healthy  action  which 
exists  in  France  of  obtaining  special  sanction  for  their  acta  from 
the  chambers. 

This  great  blot  on  our  financial  system  has  been  pointed  out  by 
that  excellent  public  servant,  Mr.  Anderson.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  him  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Accounts,  was  placing  a  special 
credit  of  two  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  applied 
as  the  wants  of  special  services  may  call  for  funds.  This  suggestion 
was  negatived,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Committee  to 
entrust  to  ministers  of  state  any  direct  control  [over  this  fund, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  the  far  larger  sum  which  they 
absolutely,  although  indirectly,  have  at  their  disposal,  from  the  Ui- 
defined  way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  content  to  have  the 
estimates  presented,  and  the  inefficient  check  over  expenditure,  at 
present  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit.  The  proposal 
of  Mr.  Anderson  would  have  allowed  ministers  to  incur  a  small 
direct  expenditure,  but  the  far  more  serious  irregularities  which  now 
give  irresponsible  power  of  spending  large  amounts,  under  cover  of 
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loose  estimates,  woul6  have  been  arrested.  In  fact  the  proposition 
involved  the  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

This  special  fund  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  Treasury, 
provided  the  same  publicity  were  observed  here  as  in  France,  by 
announcing  in  the  "  Gtizette*'  the  amount  granted  by  the  sovereign, 
on  the  advice  of  the  cabinet,  to  each  departmental  minister,  showing 
in  minute  detail  for  what  purposes  to  be  expended.  The  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  every  such  expenditure 
being  a  main  requirement,  by  his  counter-signature  being  affixed  to 
the  order  in  the  "  Gazette,'*  as  also  that  of  the  departmental 
minister  of  the  service  to  which  the  advance  of  cash  is  made  ;  such 
authorization  would  have  to  be  followed  up  by  a  real,  and  not,  as 
now,  a  sham  system  of  auditing,  and  the  extra  grants  made  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess  would  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  immediately  on  the  session  opening. 

The  responsibility  of  issuing  money  out  of  this  special  grant 
would  then  rest  on  the  Cabinet,  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  an 
individual  member  of  the  Government.  It  would  at  once  terminate 
the  existing  most  objectionable  course  of  transfers  of  surpluses  on 
some  heads  to  meet  deficiencies  on  other  heads,  and  create  a  real 
Parliamentary  sanction,  instead  of  a  nominal  one,  as  now  obtaining. 

But  recurring  to  that  point  of  excellence,  noticeable  in  the 
French  departmental  budget,  viz.,  its  clear  specifications,  it  was  only 
accidentally  elicited  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  sum 
entered  in  the  army  estimates  under  the  vote  for  the  Small  Arms 
Factory,  is  not  for  any  improper  purpose,  but  for  an  arm  of  which 
the  model  is  not  yet  fixed  on,  and  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
voted  money  will  hereafter  be  made  at  the  will  of  a  minister.  The 
French  practice  of  showing  in  a  separate  budget  the  whole  expense 
of  renewing  the  arms  of  the  French  troops,  as  a  special  and  unusual 
charge,  not  frequently  recurring,  and  to  be  spread  over  a  series  of 
years,  would  be  found  far  more  correct  in  principle,  and  in  the  end 
more  efficient  as  well  as  economical,  and  practically  far  more  con- 
venient for  the  departmental  offices,  and  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  voting  moneys  for  purposes  not  settled.  The  cost  of 
renewing  the  small  arms  and  ordnance  of  the  French  war  depart- 
ment is  based  on  a  general  estimate  for  the  entire  allotment  required 
for  the  army ;  its  expenditure  is  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
the  amount  which  can  be  well  employed  in  any  one  year  of  the 
series  is  entered  as  a  portion  of  the  year's  expenditure,  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  extraordinary  budget  of  the  year 
without  the  necessity  of  discussing  its  propriety.  Thus  the  lessened 
outlay  of  one  year  from  any  cause,  such  as  change  of  pattern,  or,  as 
with  ourselves,  from  not  having  agreed  on  a  pattern,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  greater  outlay  in  the  year  following  when  the  pattern  of  arm 
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is  settled,  neither  does  it  prevent  the  data  on  which  the  original 
estimate  was  prepared  from  being  revised,  nor  the  pattern  of  arm 
from  being  altered  as  new  models  are  invented.  Further,  bj  the 
passing  of  the  first  general  credits  on  the  general  estimate  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  changes  needed  in  that  general  estimate  in  after 
years,  on  new  data  being  obtained,  would  be  rendered  far  more  easy 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss,  and  the  unconstitutional 
course,  of  taking  votes  of  public  money  without  statement  of  the 
specific  use  to  be  made  of  it,  would  be  obviated. 

Further,  the  "lump  sum'*  maybe  almost  immediately  needed  ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  department  by  which 
it  is  to  be  spent  (which  has  a  large  establishment  to  be  kept  in 
work),  of  the  way  it  has  been  voted,  it  will  probably  be  found, 
when  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this  "lump  sum'*  is  ren- 
dered, that  it  has  been  unhesitatingly  drawn  on  by  the  department, 
and  spent  on  work  which  may  exhibit  the  profits  of  the  factory 
to  the  advantage  of  the  establishment,  but  not  exclusively  in  the 
construction  of  small  arms  of  an  improved  or  required  pattern,  the 
avowed  object  for  which  it  was  granted.  In  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  learn  that  to  have  lump  sums  at  his  disposal,  on  which 
powerful  heads  of  departments  can  at  their  convenience  draw,  without 
the  responsibility  and  labour  of  preparing  accurate  estimates  of  cost 
and  of  work  to  be  completed,  only  exposes  himself  to  trouble  and  the 
country  to  great  risk  of  seeing  the  public  moneys  wasted. 

It  was  also  stated,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Sykes,  that  moneys 
required  for  repairs,  are,  in  our  estimates,  blended  with  the  moneys 
required  for  manufacturing  new  ordnance.  This  blending  of  outlay 
for  repairs  to  guns  and  gun  carriages  with  cost  of  new  ordnance,  is 
another  thoroughly  objectionable  practice.  Bepair  is  but  a  current 
charge  of  the  year  that  will  leave  no  permanent  results.  New  stores 
become  stock,  to  be  kept  as  representing  money,  and  remain  on  the 
ledger  as  representing  available  resources.  Confusion  is  caused  by 
mixing  up  these  two  distinct  kinds  of  expenses,  destroying  all  com- 
parison between  the  outlays  of  several  years. 

The  expenditure  on  new  guns  merely  converts  gold  into  iron. 
Practically  this  conversion  may  lead  in  future,  as  in  past  years,  to 
the  iron  guns  being  wasted  as  of  no  value ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  who 
understand  the  question  will  be  found  to  avow  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual might  as  well  consider  the  conversion  of  the  funds  at  his 
private  banker's  into  consols  as  a  charge  of  the  year,  and  as  an 
expenditure  to  be  wiped  out  of  his  books j  as  for  the  nation  to  follow 
the  present  mischievous  course  of  not  having  its  actual  expenditure 
for  new  stock,  distinguished  from  that  for  wages  and  repairs. 
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XVI. — Clearness  and  Fulness  qf  French  Accounts, 
I  haye  now  before  me  the  annual  reports  and  accounts  of  the 
army  material  of  France,  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
annually  laid  before  the  legislature  after  being  verified  as  to 
accuracy  by  the  Court  of  Accounts.  Xo  such  publication  as  this 
exists  in  England,  neither  do  I  believe  that  such  information  as  we 
find  in  the  French  voliunes  could  be  supplied  by  our  War  Office 
records.  These  volumes  are  politically  as  well  as  financially  of  use. 
They  dispel  the  frequent  accusations  of  secrecy  and  bad  faith  so 
freely  urged  against  France  as  to  accumulations  of  stores  for 
hostilities,  as  also  those  respecting  money  reserved  for  war  purposes. 
Therefrom  any  one  can  learn  how  many  pieces  of  ordnance  are  in 
store  and  in  use  with  the  army  of  France ;  also  the  value  of  all 
material,  ordnance  stores,  camp  equipage,  hospital  supplies,  medi- 
cines, commissariat  and  clothing  stores ;  the  balances,  quantities, 
and  values  of  each  article  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  also  the  values,  the  receipts  and  issues  are  all  stated.  For 
the  last  ten  years,  of  which  I  have  the  reports,  the  values  of  all 
war  stores  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  corrected  by  the 
values  added  and  struck  ofi*  during  the  year,  have  been  maintained 
at  an  almost  uniform  amount,  varying  from  6ii  to  650  millions  of 
francs.  The  augmentations  during  the  Kussian  and  Italian  wars  do 
not  appear  to  have  caused  those  wastefid  additions  to  the  French 
stores  which  we  have  had  in  our  own  arsenals.  This  increase  is 
owing  mainly  to  our  loose  system  of  regulating  and  checking  the 
budgetary  charges  for  stores ;  in  France  the  accounts  show  the 
expenditure,  and  only  those  used  up  are  replaced,  but  no  such  check 
over  our  expenditure  exists,  for  no  account  has  ever  appeared  of  the 
value  and  quantity  of  stores  expended  within  the  year. 

This  was  shown  by  the  reply  to  the  question  put  by  General 
Peel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  the  estimated  cost 
of  stores  for  the  navy  is  separated  from  the  cost  of  army  stores, 
to  which  the  reply  was  that  ''he  could  not  recollect  in  any 
**  of  the  estimates  which  he  had  ever  seen,  that  any  distinction 
''  was  made  as  to  the  portion  of  the  sum  that  was  taken  for  the 
"  navy.'*  This  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  confused  way  in  which 
the  English  accounts  for  the  two  great  services  have  hitherto  been 
drawn  out.  The  cost  of  the  ordnance  stores,  of  all  descriptions, 
required  by  the  navy,  has  been  borne  by  the  army,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  outlay  for 
either  service.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  error  when  he 
implies  that  because  he  has  never  seen  the  distinction  made  between 
the  charges  for  the  two  services,  it  has  never  been  attempted,  seeing 
that  the  old  Ordnance  Board,  so  mistakenly  abolished,  did  propose 
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the  distinction  being  made  between  the  cost  of  stores  for  the  two 
services;  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  when  Master- General  of  the 
Ordnance,  amongst  his  many  excellent  suggestions,  also  advised 
that  the  expenditure  on  stores  for  the  two  services  should  be  sepa- 
rated. This  amount  is  also  unknown,  and,  never  in  modem  times 
even  estimated,  far  less  shown  in  accounts.  It  is  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  army,  and  expensive  to  both  services  from  the  waste  which 
invariably  results  from  the  mismanagement  of  one  department  of  the 
service  when  called  on  to  perform  any  duty  for  another.  I  would  as 
soon  employ  my  next-door  neighbour  to  lay  in  my  daily  stock  of 
provisions  and  keep  spare  supplies  in  his  larder,  having  the  expen- 
diture for  both  homes  paid  for  by  the  parish  without  any  check  or 
inquiry  into  the  cost,  as  continue  to  allow  the  army  to  pay  for  naval 
ordnance  stores,  without  even  showing  the  cost,  and  keep  them  up 
by  means  of  army  establishments.  The  slight  check  of  even  show- 
ing in  the  accounts  the  cost  of  stores  supplied  to  the  two  services, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  repayment  of  the  outlay  by  the  naval  depart- 
ment to  the  army,  does  not  exist  in  the  annuid  accounts.  Those 
who  know  the  abuses  which  arise  out  of  the  condemnation  of  stores 
by  independent  authorities  of  other  branches  of  the  service,  without 
any  serious  chec£  over  erroneous  condemnations,  can  well  imagine 
the  extravagant  expenditure  now  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  providing 
the  navy  with  stores,  without  stint,  and  without  counting  the  cost. 

This  separation  exists  in  respect  to  some  services,  mutually 
affecting  army  and  navy  or  performed  by  one  branch  for  another 
branch.  The  navy  represents  the  charges  for  the  sea  transport  of 
troops,  but  the  actual  expenditure  is  not  repaid  by  the  army,  and 
the  result  is,  that  an  outlay  which,  if  shown  in  and  borne  by  the 
army  estimates  and  accounts,  would  be  considered  exorbitant,  is 
permitted  to  pass  without  challenge,  still  it  is  shown  by  the  navy  as  a 
charge  for  the  army,  and,  so  far,  superior  to  the  concealment  about 
the  stores.  The  only  real  and  effectual  remedy  is  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  French.  If  one  branch  of  administration  in  France 
incurs  outlay  for  another,  the  money  expended  is  repaid.  The  admi- 
nistrators of  our  army  and  navy  services  now  partly  act  upon  this 
system.  The  expense  of  the  police,  employed  in  the  navy  doqkyards 
and  army  arsenals,  though  primarily  borne  by  Sir  Bichard  Mayne  in 
the  charges  for  the  metropolitan  police  force,  is  invariably  repaid 
by  the  two  services  and  entered  in  their  respective  accounts.  In 
France  this  principle  is  universal,  the  navy,  public  works  depart- 
ment, and  minister  of  the  interior,  repay  to  the  war  minister,  the 
value  of  the  gunpowder  and  other  stores  supplied  by  the  war 
department  to  these  branches  of  administration,  and  in  the  French 
accounts,  the  cost  of  dieting  the  sick  of  the  army  niid  navy,  treated 
in  the  hospitals  of  either  service,  is  repaid  by  the  branches  to  which 
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the  men  belong;  and  the  naval  and  military  departments  pay  rent 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  buildings  occupied,  if  not  erected  out  of 
funds  belonging  to  the  respective  services. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  many  changes  in  the  forms  and 
headings  of  our  budgets  and  accounts,  whereas  the  classification  of 
the  French  headings  is  rarely,  if  ever,  altered.  In  contravention 
of  our  Treasury  instructions,  as  before  explained,  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  classification  of  the 
English  budget  heads  has  destroyed  the  comparison.  For  example, 
I  note  that  No.  18,  major  heading,  covering  the  expenses  of  the  War 
Office,  has  had  several  numbers  affixed  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  undergone  changes  so  frequent,  and  of  so  strange  a  kind  in  the 
detailed  arrangement,  as  to  require  many  pages  to  explain ;  and 
thereby  defying  all  comparison  of  either  estimated  or  actual  outlay 
for  this  great  branch.  Since  the  unwise  measure  was  taken  of  amal- 
gamating into  one  large,  unwieldly  and  inefficient  office,  many  army 
offices,  which  were  useful  checks  on  each  other,  and  efficient  and 
economically  maintained  when  separate,  the  House  of  Commons 
should  see  that  a  vast  establishment,  intended  to  exercise  control 
over  all  army  establishments,  itself  under  no  real  check,  should  be  a 
model  to  follow  in  respect  to  the  clearness,  fulness,  and  accuracy  of 
details  in  the  estimates  and  accounts.  A  comparison*  of  the  voted 
with  the  actual  outlay,  one  year  with  another,  is  very  difficult,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  not  in  the  secret,  to  tabulate  the  War 
Office  expenses  since  1854  under  minor  heads  common  to  two 
years  of  that  period.  There  is  no  part  of  the  army  expenditure 
so  dwarfed  in  the  estimates  and  accounts,  as  those  of  the  War  Office^ 
and  contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the  greater  detail  given  of  the 
smaller  expense  for  the  head-quarter  establishments  of  the  army. 
The  like  objection  may  be  urged  against  all  army  votes  during  that 
period ;  all  have  undergone  so  many  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
as  to  prevent  comparison  between  different  years  of  the  series ;  the 
Vote  18  for  the  War  Office  expenses  may  be  quoted  as  the  one  in 
which  the  transposition  of  charges  has  been  most  extensively 
made,  and  that  in  a  way  to  cut  off  all  real  parliamentary  check. 
The  omission  for  several  years  of  the  charges  for  the  clerks  of 
classes  is  a  grave  offence. 

It  is  useful  to  reiterate  that,  not  only  are  the  French  budgetary 
details  full  and  complete  as  to  numbers,  grades,  and  quantities,  as 
well  as  money  values  or  amounts,  but  that  the  cost  of  distinct  classes 
of  services  and  of  departments  are  separately  exhibited,  and  in 
what  locality  to  be  incurred;  these  are  most  minutely  shown,  and 
all  separately,  in  accounts.  The  comparison  of  the  details  in  the 
budgets  can  invariably  be  made  with  the  details  in  the  year's 
accounts.    Judging  from  the  reports]there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
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least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  authorities  to  eonfuse  ezami- 
nation  bj  omitting,  as  inyariablj  happens  in  English  estimates  and 
accounts,  quantities,  and  classes  of  persons  on  whose  behalf  the 
expenditure  is  incurred.  The  French  further  deserve  our  imitation 
in  that  their  accounts  show  the  various  charges  under  paj,  rations, 
clothing,  hospital  diets,  distinct  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  as 
also  the  numbers  and  quantities  of  all  the  new  stores  obtained  bj 
departments,  and  their  cost,  separated  from  the  cost  of  repairs. 
Full  information  on  anj  one  portion  of  the  French  service  can  be 
ascertained  for  anj  one  year,  and  the  practice  of  stinting  some 
branches  less  in  favour  than  others  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  France 
without  detection. 

The  year's  published  account  of  our  army  expenditure  prepared 
by  the  War  OflGlce,  and  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Board,  has  just 
reached  me  as  I  am  preparing  this  paper,  and  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  our  practice.  One-third  of  the  whole  of  our  army  expen- 
diture, the  pay  proper  of  the  army,  is  represented  in  one  item,  and 
the  account  in  which  this  one  entry  of  4,391,868/.  is  made,  is 
actually  designated  the  '*  explanatory  statement  of  sums  expended." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  publicity,  which  in  this  country  is 
useful  to  check  abuses,  does  not  exist  here.  The  abuse  which  this 
abbreviated  entry  may  cover,  is  that  the  Guards,  or  other  more 
favoured  corps,  may  be  maintained  in  great  strength,  while  the  less 
appreciated  corps,  such  as  the  Military  Train,  is  kept  far  below  its 
establishment.  Now  so  uniform  and  distinct,  as  well  as  stable,  «re 
the  classifications  of  the  minor  headings  in  the  French  budgets  and 
.accounts,  that  as  this  kind  of  blending  of  expenses  does  not  exist, 
the  compilation  of  any  information  required  for  a  series  of  years, 
for  any  one  arm — ^infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  guards---can  be  made 
without  difficulty.  Nay  more,  the  particular  localities  in  whinh  the 
expenditure  is  incurred,  in  France,  Algiers,  Mexico,  Borne,  Syria, 
China,  Italy,  Crimea,  are  all  set  forth;*  the  money  spent  on 
separate  branches  of  the  army  and  departments,  under  uniform 
minor  heads,  being  distinctly  stated. 

The  charge  for  any  locality,  for  any  year,  or  for  a  series  of  years, 
under  different  heads  for  any  branch  of  the  army  may  be  contrasted ; 
I  need  not  add  that  the  statistical  arrangemmit  of  such  facts  is  of 
great  ralue.  The  French  official  reports  enable  us  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  forces  maintained  in  the  several  localities  but 
equally  the  distribuiion  of  the  effectives  of  the  French  army,  during 
any  one  of  the  years  for  which  we  have  the  accounts.f  The  published 
reports  show  that  the  French  effective  army  was  distributed  as  fdlows 
in  the  years  below  indicated,  and  the  arms  composing  this  strengtii 
£an  also  be  ascertained. 

•  Appendiz,  Table YII,!^. 442, 443.        f  Iba  Talto  VIU,  IX,  pp.4tf,4lft 
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1858. 

1855. 

1859. 

186a 

186L, 

im^ 

Ff«o» 

JUwia. ... 

Italy  ...^^ 

Ciimea  

JkJgi««      „ 

Syria  ..„ 

Cihma ^ ^ 

MezioQ „ 

Coohia  Cbiaa  .    ,«.... 

290,255 
8,760 

«0,982 

as  «i 

806,797 

7,378 

159,707 

7^ 

858,854 
10,878 
19,515 

68,457 

2,854 
5,982 

878>77* 
18,385 

6W«4 
8,484 
5,581 

828,715 
14^981 

5M8]. 

82,682 
1,548 

849,997 

567,114 

547,287 

465,485 

473,889 

428,859 

The  Erenoh  luxKmnts  of  tctiial  expenditure  for  the  amj  iiitlie«» 
wparate  localitiefl  oxhibit  to  the  people  of  Fruice  the  laoDej  they 
pay  for  so  emplojing  their  military  forces.  And  tiiia  not  onlj  W 
each  of  the  jear%  but  b  j  a  simple  ealeulation  in  addition  the  cost  of 
any  portion  of  the  army,  or  of  the  entire  force,  can  be  ascertained 
dnring  a  aeries  of  years  £or  eaidi  serncoy  and,  as  abore  stated,  a}l 
the  details  connected  therewith.  The  knowledge  which  the  French 
people  possess  as  to  the  amy  expenses,  and  in  what  localities  cost 
is  ineurred,  is  thetefore  minnte  and  accurate^  and  the  money  cost  of 
the  glory  the  nation  reaps  from  haying  the  French  troops  serving 
out  of  France,  is  measured  accordingly.  The  oppositicm  made  by 
the  French  people  to  the  employment  of  the  Frenck  troops  on  sudk 
expeditions  as  that  of  Mexico,  is  no  doubt  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  see  the  bill,  and  know  they  pay  too  dearly  for  the  doubtful 
honour  gained.  Now  no  sudi  detaib  as  these  can  be  obtained  from 
our  official  repoartsu 

XYU.— J&^ra  Chtmii  or  CreiiU^S&w  OUamti  mi  4ppUe«L 

As  before  explained,  the  ordinary  budgets  do  net  proTide  for  the 
cost  of  the  expeditions  to  Mexico,  Borne,  and  China,  consequ^itly 
we  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  French  Government  apply* 
ing  for  additional  grants  to  meet  these  expenses ;  the  ol^ectiofia 
so  frequently  raised  in  France,  as  to  the  waste  of  the  natienal  fun^ 
fbr  these  serrices,  will  be  found  directed  to  the  poKey  ef  enpIoyiBg 
the  French  army  on  such  expeditions.  The  deputies  are,  howeveri 
satisfied,  that  so  long  as  the  troops  are  so  employed,  the  ftinde  needed 
for  their  payment  must  be  granted,  and  they  hare  the  fUllest  certainty 
that  the  money  will,  when  granted,  be  economically  spent.  Nay 
more,  the  Sovemment  endeayours  to  show  that  the  expenditute  for 
each  of  these  expeditious  is  rightly  and  economically  made^  Ihr  it  ia 
clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  official  accounts,  all  under  heads  com- 
mon to  the  ordinary  budget  but  separatety  exhiWted,  thereby  ad« 
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mitfcing  of  contrast  with  the  ordinary  expenditure.  The  cost  of 
these  expeditions  since  1862  has  been  included  in  the  accounts  as 
extraordinary  expenses. 

It  is  in  these  charges  for  distant  expeditions  that  economy  is 
practicable  in  France,  and,  therefore,  in  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Bome,  and  the  promised  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Mexico, 
grounds  exist  for  the  anticipations  in  France,  of  future  diminution 
of  expense. 

The  extra  credits,  so  justly  open  to  question,  are,  however,  very 
generally  voted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  being  incurred.  In  respect  to  these  the  French  Legislature 
has  as  good,  and  as  early,  an  opportunity,  for  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  proposed  expenditure,  as  our  House  of  Commons  now  has  in 
respect  to  all  the  outlay  proposed  for  our  War  Department ;  and 
with  the  better  chance  of  exercising  check,  because  the  attention  of 
the  deputies  is  then  solely  devoted  to  those  portions  of  the  French 
expenses  which  are  really  open  to  dispute,  and  need  not  be  withdrawn 
to  the  examination  of  those  details  upon  which,  from  their  fixed  and 
uniform  nature,  no  difference  of  opinion  of  any  importance  can 
arise. 

The  French  system,  in  its  practical  and  efficient  control  over  the 
funds  required  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  budget  demands,  appears 
also  superior  to  that  of  England,  from  the  way  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive body  votes  the  amounts,  or  confirms  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor 
authorising  extra  services  during  the  months  the  chamber  is  not 
sitting.  In  France  all  such  excesses  are  obtained  only  by  decree  of 
the  Emperor,  or  by  vote  of  the  chambers,  and  invariably  only  on 
the  preparation  of  regular  estimates,  showing  in  detail  the  heads 
of  service  to  which  the  moneys  are  proposed  to  be  applied.  These 
increases  must  be  proposed  under  the  responsibility  of  two  ministers 
of  state,  the  one  being  the  finance  minister,  and  the  other  the  head 
of  that  branch  of  the  administration  to  which  the  extra  money  is 
to  be  appropriated,  before  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Emperor 
give  their  assent.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  out  of  the  large  sums  expended  for  our  army  and 
navy  during  the  past  twelve  years,  in  excess  of  the  sums  voted  on 
the  ordinary  budgets,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  obtained  from 
Parliament  on  general  votes  for  the  combined  expenses  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Also,  that  these  funds  granted,  with  very  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  in  lump  sums,  have  been  placed  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  ministers  to  expend  on  either  branch  of  the  two  services 
as  they  may  see  fit,  without  any  estimates  ever  having  been  prepared 
and  laid  before  Parliament,  showing  either  the  intended  application 
of  the  funds  in  detail  at  the  time  obtained,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  would  be  employed  in  after  years,  and,  aboye  all,  without 
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Bpecifying  within  what  period  the  appropriation  may  take  place, 
thus  breaking  the  onlj  useful  part  of  our  system,  of  making  the 
payments  within  the  year,  as  authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
form  the  basis  of  our  accounts. 

I  pass  oyer  the  objectionable  State  policy  of  permitting  funds  to 
remain  disposable,  in  the  power  of  ministers  of  state,  to  be  employed, 
years  after  the  House  of  Commons  shall  have  Toted  the  supply,  to 
meet  demands  made  by  the  army  and  nayy  departments,  in  excess  of 
the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  on  regular  estimates,  because 
there  is  a  more  serious  defect,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  proof  given  by  the  Audit  Board,  in  their  annual  reports  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy,  that  sufficient  care  has  been 
taken  to  ascertain,  that  the  extra  funds,  appropriated  by  ministers 
out  of  these  general  grants,  have  been  spent  on  the  extra  services 
performed.  Another  objectionable  feature  in  the  course  followed  is 
the  double  liability  placed  on  the  nation,  consequent  on  the  regular 
budgets  being  increased  in  amount,  mainly  from  the  pleaded  neces- 
sity of  such  operations,  for  which  these  special  grants  are  also 
obtained.  Thus,  for  the  ten  years  dating  from  1854,  the  total  Par- 
liamentary grants  to  the  army  and  navy,  on  the  regular  and  supple- 
mental estimates  of  these  branches,  amounted  to  more  than  300 
millions.  But  taking  all  the  grants  for  these  services,  for  the  ten 
years  previous,  at  the  fair  amount  of  170  millions,  there  is  an  excess 
of  130  millions  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  latter  of 
the  two  periods.  The  wars^with  BusQia,  China,  and  Persia,  carried 
-on  during  the  last  ten  years,  no  doubt  caused  this  excess.  And  yet 
for  th^se  wars  the  special  votes  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  ten  years  authorised  about  seventeen  millions  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  to  meet  special  requirements  for 
those  services  not  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  with  the  further 
objectionable  power  of  spending  the  extra  money  year  by  year  until 
the  credit  was  exhausted.  We  have  not  the  order  which  the  French 
secure  by  their  double  estimates,  but  we  have  all  the  expense  and 
confusion  which  the  want  gives  rise  to. 

Another  great  defect  in  ^our  practice  will  be  observable  on  a 
comparison  of  the  sums  entered  in  our  army  budgets  with  the 
expenditure  as  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Board,  thus  bringing  to 
prominent  view  the  considerable  differences  between  the  amounts 
primarily  voted  and  expended.  The  four  years'  accounts  from  1858-59 
show  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  total  sums  voted  in  the  ordinary 
budgets  of  the  four  years,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four  millions. 
The  available  accounts  of  the  two  latest  years  show  an  expenditure 
below  the  amount  voted  on  the  ordinary  budget.  Now  both  these 
differences,  excess  and  deficiency  on  the  sums  applied  for,  show  the 
existence  of  serious  defects  in  our  mode  of  estimating.    Th^  exce^o 
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of  expeadituroy  during  four  of  these  six  years^  was  made  good  by  a  few 
8i:q>plemeQtal  grants  passed  by  Parliament,  and  partly  by  the  moneyi 
voted,  in  y«ars  before,  for  the  Eussian  uid  China  wars,  but  portions 
appeared  to  hare  been  made  good  after  the  exoess  had  been  certified 
to  by  the  Audit  Board,  and  neoessaxily  long  after  the  date  when 
the  money  was  expended.  Pending  this  last  adjustment,  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament  for  other  aervioes  must  have  been  emjdoyed 
to  meet  these  ei;eeBse8.  Kow  all  must  allow  tiiat  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  pow«r  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  authority. 

Again,  on  examining  the  separate  transactions  of  the  year, 
the  latest  audited  acoount  of  the  army  shows,  in  expenditure,  an 
excess  of  the  sum  yoted  under  difieremt  heads  of  the  army  budget, 
102,388/.,  whilst  it  fell  short,  on  other  heads,  to  the  extent  of 
773,986/. ;  the  exoess  being  deducted  from  the  surplus,  left  a  balance 
of  $71,698/.  to  be  surrendered.  ISo  one  having  any  experienoe  of 
aitimates  and  expenditure  can  do  otherwise  than  view  these  excesses 
and  deficiencies  as  most  unsatisfoctory.  Their  existoice  besides  v^ 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  formal  resolution  recorded  in  t^  *' Journals 
"  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  voL  civ,  p.  190:  Hesolved, — that  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  that  the  expenditure 
for  naval  services  for  t^e  year  1847-48  (per  Act  of  10  and  11  Tic, 
c.  107)  exceeded  the  grants  (including  appropriations  in  aid)  voted 
by  Parliament,  to  the  amount  of  327,787/. ;  that  the  sum  voted  by 
Parliament  for  tiie  formation  of  tbe  dockyard  battalions  in  the  year 
1847-48,  was  so,ooo/.,  and  the  actual  expenditure  amounted  to 
72,399/.  199.  3<i,  being  an  excess  of  52,399/.  i9«.  ^cL  in  the  rote, 
ftod  forms  part  of  the  excess.  That  this  House  concurs  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  *'  that 
''  with  regard  to  this  large  excess  (for  the  dockyard  battalions),  the 
<<  expenditure  was  eniarely  wi^in  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
*^  that  the  proper  course  would  hare  been  to  have  postponed  the 
^  enrc^ent  of  men  beyond  the  numb^s  provided  by  Parliament," 
that  "  when  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  for  a  particular  service 
^'  has  been  determined  on  by  Parliament,  it  is  tiie  bounden  duty  of 
*^  the  department  which  has  that  duty  under  its  charge  and  control, 
''  to  take  care  that  the  expenditure  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
"  placed  at  its  disposal  for  i^t  purpose." 

The  reports  on  the  French  expenditure  contrast  most  fayour* 
ably  with  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  reports  of  our  expenditure^ 
The  French  reports,  from  the  Court  of  Accounts,  show  that  the 
great  financial  principle  of  not  permitting  any  public  outlay  to  be 
imposed  on  the  nation,  until  the  estimate  for  the  contemplated 
amount  has  been  prepared,  is  there  strictly  watdied;  that  the  rule 
of  allowing  no  charge  or  liability  to  be  undertaken  by  any  minister, 
nntil  some  superior  authority  has  also  decreed  or  passed  the  esti* 
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mated  outlay,  is  also  fidlj  reported  on.  It  is  true  that  the  law  grants 
to  the  Emperor  the  power  of  authorising  extra  credits,  or  of  trans- 
ferring funds,  previously  Toted,  from  one  head  of  the  same  budget 
to  another  head,  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  confined  to 
the  time  when  the  chambers  are  not  in  session ;  and  even  then 
the  like  formalities  in  ensuring  exactness,  order,  and  economy,  that 
are  followed  in  respect  to  the  passing  of  laws  by  the  chambers 
granting  credits,  are  required  to  be  followed  by  the  Emperor  in  pro- 
mulgating these  decrees.  Moreover,  all  are  inserted  in  the  '*  Bulletin 
of  Laws,"  and  laid  before  the  chambers  immediately  on  their  next 
assembly,  and  are  then  discussed  and  incorporated  into  laws  passed 
by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  all  scrutinieed  by  the  Court  of 
Accounts.  The  ministerial  responsibility  in  France  is  also  specially 
enforced  by  the  Court  of  Accounts  in  respect  to  authorising  extra 
payments,  seeing  that  all  these,  as  well  as  the  applications  for  grants 
for  extraordinary  services,  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  signature 
of  the  war  or  departmental  minister,  that  of  the  finance  minister 
approving  thereof,  before  the  Emperor  signs  the  decree.  All  depar* 
turee  therefrom  are  duly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Court.  In  this 
process  there  is  an  extent  of  formality  and  of  publicity  in  transao-* 
tions,  which,  even  if  viewed  as  constitutionally  wrong,  yet  checks 
discontent  by  the  publicity.  As  respects  the  control  of  the  cham- 
bers, it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  as  effective  as  that  which  our 
House  of  Commons  exercises,  and  the  Court  of  Accounts  surpasses 
in  efficiency  our  Audit  Board. 

This  clearness  and  fulness  in  budgets  and  accounts  of  public 
expenses  may  not  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the  nation  being  con- 
siderable, as  seen  by  the  example  of  France,  but  this  good  would  be 
secured,  that  if  in  !&igland  we  had  the  same  exoell^it  mode  of  esti- 
mating and  accounting  as  obtains  in  France,  the  power  of  tb# 
members  of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  to  place  a  restraint  on  the 
Oovemm^it  in  respect  to  the  gross  sums  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  nation,  would  be  increased  many  fold,  and  would 
entail  the  necessity  of  sanction  for  extra  grants  before  spending. 
If  our  estimates  were  made  true  expositions  of  anticipated  revenue 
and  liability,  clearly  and  distinctly  classified,  and  if  Parliament  would 
employ  an  efficient  establishment  to  enforce  tibe  responsibility  of  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  them,  by  demanding  within  a 
limited  time  an  explanation  of  all  important  differences  between 
estimatee  and  actual  results,  by  elaiming  a  refund  of  all  unexpended 
sums  under  the  several  distinct  assignments,  and  by  withholding 
sanction  to  1^  excess  of  expenditure  under  any  of  them  until  satis- 
fieMtory  reasons  be  adduced,  then  the  blots  eould  be  then  hit  by  aid 
of  the  right  means  of  challenging  mistakes  on  good  and  sound  data, 
as  the  deputies  of  France  can  now  do  whan  questioning  the  pn^rieiy 
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of  the  expenditure  for  Mexico  and  Borne,  all  of  which,  ready  to  tbeir 
hand,  is  shown  in  full  detail  in  the  accounts  of  France. 

The  marked  contrast  between  the  two  nations  may  thus  be 
summed  up,  that  whilst  in  England  the  people  are  content  to 
grant  ample  funds  to  the  GK)yernment  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  nayy  and  public  service  generally,  they  have  no  assurance  thu^ 
it  will  be  economically  and  usefully  spent.  In  Prance,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people  know  and  admit,  tbat  howeyer  great  may  be  the 
sums  the  Emperor  obtains  from  the  nation  for  the  army  and  navy, 
he  honestly  sees  to  their  right  application,  and  being  ably  supported 
by  excellent  departmental  officers,  the  nation  has  full  confidence  in 
the  economy  of  the  expenditure.  The  people  really  is  told  where  the 
money  goes  to,  and  can  see  for  itself  under  what  head  the  record 
shows  that  there  has  been  too  much  paid  for  a  whistle. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  the  precautions  used  in 
France  to  ensure  proper  administration  of  the  public  funds,  by 
applying  to  all  branches  clear  and  explicit  regulations,  so  that  all 
budgetary  and  financial  operations  in  each  division  of  the  administra- 
tion may  be  carried  on  in  an  uniform  and  regular  way.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  thieit,  it  is  mainly  through  the  long-established 
practice  of  entering  in  the  budgets  the  details  of  all  proposed  charges, 
and  specifying  the  exact  purposes  to  which  the  public  moneys  were 
to  be  applied,  that  the  economical  and  right  appropriation  of  funds 
has  been  ensured.  Follovnng  thereon,  I  also  see  in  France  anotiier 
good  result  from  a  clear  budgetary  system.  It  protects  the  nation 
against  being  charged  with  future  liabilities  by  any  Minister  of  State, 
or  other  authority,  who  has  not  obtained  a  budgetary  credit  from 
either  the  Emperor  or  Legislature.  An  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial history  of  France  will  also  show,  that  whatever  temporary  irregu- 
larities in  the  preparation  of  the  budgets  may  have  taken  place, 
during  the  political  convulsions  to  which  the  country  has  be^  ex- 
posed, the  financial  disorders  have,  under  the  laws,  been  promptly 
checked  by  the  able  administrative  officers  of  the  bureaux,  and,  under 
the  honest  support  of  the  Emperor,  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit  is 
due  for  the  siriot  enforcement  of  the  great  principle,  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  French  people,  of  requiring  all  expenditure  to  be 
represented  by  a  distinct  entry  in  the  budget. 

XYin. — Defects  observahle  in  the  latest  English  Estimates. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  great  attention  required  to  be 
given  to  the  budget  and  audited  statements,  because,  without 
accuracy  in  the  details  of  the  original  authority,  the  income  and 
expenditure  cannot  be  correctly  audited,  without  which  no  financial 
measures  can  be  safely  or  satisfactorily  carried  on.  Moreover,  loose 
estimates  invariably  lead  to  wasteful,  extravagant,  or  what  is  worse. 
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ignorant  expenditure,  and  to  inaccurate  accounting.  In  order 
further  to  illustrate  the  great  inaccuracies  to  which  our  accounting 
is  liable  from  defective  estimates,  I  may  mention  that  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  one  article  of  provisions  for  the  army,  in  the  three 
years  ending  1864-65  aggregated  4,218,864/.,  whilst  the  actual 
expenditure  only  amounted  to  3,852,101^,  being  an  error  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million.  Again,  for  the  same  period,  the  estimated 
ration  recoveries  from  soldiers  aggregated  2, 67 4,7 5 5Z.,  whilst  the 
actual  recoveries  only  aggregated  2,238,995/.,  being  a  difference  of 
43  j,ooo/.;  on  both  sides  of  this  account,  the  error  is  nearly  a  million, 
arising  out  of  the  estimate  of  expense  and  the  estimate  of  recoveries 
being  both  far  above  the  actuals.  The  excellent  leader  in  the 
*'  Times  "  of  the  24th  February,  on  the  present  year's  war  estimates, 
contains  useful  remarks.  That  article  points  out,  that  an  apparent 
diminution  in  the  war  expenditure  of  only  6,407/.  has  been  effected, 
and  that  but  for  the  saving  in  the  clothing  department,  the  year's 
estimated  expenditure  would  have  been  in  excess  of  that  for  last 
year,  instead  of  there  being,  as  the  official  estimates  appear  to  show, 
a  saving  of  253,447/. 

The  doubt  is  here  caused  by  the  delusive  mode  in  which  the 
estimates  are  drawn  up.  Instead  of  placing  all  outlay  on  one  side, 
and  the  recoveries  on  the  other,  the  War  Office  estimates  show 
that,  taking  recoveries  into  account  in  diminution  of  gross  charges, 
and  giving  the  balance  as  the  net  outlay,  many  deductions,  aggre- 
gating  a  large  sum,  are  made  from  the  gross  expenditure,  so  as 
apparently  to  diminish  its  real  amount ;  and  further,  owing  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  minimise  proposed  expenditure  and  maximise 
expected  recoveries,  a  double  error  may  arise,  both  tending  to  make 
the  expenditure  appear  less  than  it  really  is.  This  practice,  objec- 
tionable in  a  mere  account  point  of  view,  is  in  contravention  of  an 
instruction  in  Treasury  Minute,  dated  2nd  May,  1848,  wherein, 
after  a  review  of  the  course  followed  during  many  years,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  stated  that  *'  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
**  recommendations  of  the  several  committees  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons  before  referred  to,  respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  these 
"  appropriations  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
''  various  principles  hitherto  adopted,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that 
''  henceforward  the  great  departments  of  public  expenditure  should 
''  submit  their  annual  estimates  to  Parliament  without  any  deduction 
''  on  account  of  appropriations  in  aid,  and  that  the  full  sums  for  naval 
''  and  military  services  should  be  voted.  They  are,  therefore,  pleased 
''  to  direct  that  no  further  appropriations  shall  be  credited  in  aid  of 
''  the  army,  commissariat,  navy,  and  ordnance  votes,  but  that  the 
''  receipts  in  question  shall,  commencing  from  the  present  time,  be 
"  paid  over  quarterly  to  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  to  be  appro- 
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''  pristed  as  ways  and  means."  There  are  other  useful  instrucidons 
as  to  the  examination  of  and  accounting  for  these  "  aids,"  but  I  may 
say,  that  so  far  from  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  having  been  obeyed, 
the  practice  has  been  continued  of  deducting  the  expected  receipts 
from  the  gross  expenditure,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  year's 
estimates  than  erer  before.  Nay  more,  the  disobedience  of  the 
Treasury  instruction  was  brought  to  prominent  notice  by  the  exami* 
nation  of  a  witness  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  leading  to  any  change. 

The  year's  estimated  outlay,  according  to  the  War  Office  esti- 
mate, for  the  year  ending  8Ist  March,  1867>  is  14,095,000/.  for  an 
army  strength  of  158,1 17  officers  and  men ;  and  the  latest  published 
audited  War  Office  accounts,  for  1868-64, 1  adopt  as  a  comparison 
with  the  present  estimate.  The  force  proposed  to  be  kept  up  in 
1868-64  amounted  to  148,242  officers  and  men,  but  what  force  was 
actually  maintained  is  not  known,  as  no  verification  as  to  strength 
is  ever  made  in  England,  though  accurately  ascertained  in  France. 
The  present  estimate  provides  for  about  10,000  officers  and  men  less 
than  in  1868-64.  In  that  year  tbe  audited  expenditure  was  found  to 
be  14,890,238^,  but  the  detailed  statements  show,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  results  approximate  to  those  in  the  estimate,  the  sum  of 
i,339,246(.  is  entered  under  vuious  heads,  in  diminution  of  the  real 
expenditure.  In  like  manner,  in  this  year's  estimate,  the  amount 
is  only  kept  down  to  14,095,000^,  by  making  deductions  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  1)7339893/.,  being  the  expected  recoveries 
during  the  year ;  and  by  a  large  diminution  in  the  votes  for  stores* 
The  actual  expenditure  for  1868-64  ought  to  appear  in  the  accounts 
as  really  found,  independent  of  the  sums  recovered,  to  the  amount 
of  16,229,484/.  This  year's  estimated  outlay  ought  to  be  put 
down  at  15,828,893/.,  apart  from  the  estimated  recoveries,  applied 
to  diminish  the  year's  apparent  expenses.  The  differCTioe  between 
the  actual  of  1863-64,  and  the  estimate  of  1866-67,  as  above,  is 
400,591/. ;  but  with  a  reduction  of  army  strength  in  the  estimated 
establishment  of  1866-67,  as  compared  with  that  of  1868-64,  of 
10,000  men  and  2,000  horses,  the  diminution  of  outlay  ought,  on 
GhenenJ  Peel's  calculation  of  100/.  per  man,  to  be  fully  1,000,000/., 
instead  of,  as  above,  400,591/.  And  even  this  saving  is  probl^oi- 
atical.  There  are  great  doubts  whether  the  estimated  reooveriea  will 
be  realised  this  year  to  the  extent  stated,  for  many  of  the  proposed 
recoveries,  such  as  stoppages  for  provisions,  hospital  diets,  Ac.,  sere 
put  down  at  higher  amounts  than  the  recoveries  of  1868-64,  when 
a  larger  force  was  kept  up.  Hie  largely  diminisbed  expenditure  for 
stores  taken  in  abatement  shows,  as  Mr.  Hofiky  stated  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  '^  that  you  may  live  on  your 
^  stores,  and  make  a  saving  on  the  aggregate  grants^^ 
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l%e  fkt  higher  question  meed  bj  the  ''  Times,"  as  to  the  effect 
"which  the  diminished  contribations  from  India  will  have  on  the 
real  expenditure  for  the  army,  cannot  be  discussed,  seeing  that 
the  entries  in  the  estimates  ai«  so  arranged  as  not  to  place  Parlia- 
ment in  possession  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  exact  pay* 
ments  from  India,  and  from  other  sources,  which  will  this  year 
reach  the  Treasury.  The  present  year's  estimate  makes  oat,  how- 
erer,  that  the  extra  receipts  and  payments,  which  were  in  1864-65 
1,308,600/.,  will  this  year  rise  in  amount  to  1,456,400^;  in  other 
words,  that  with  a  diminished  strength  in  India,  the  extra  receipts, 
which  were  largely  swelled  in  1864-65  by  the  greater  strength  kept 
up  in  India,  will  this  year  be  augmented,  though  that  strength  on 
which  the  capitation  tax  is  paid  is  actually  lessened.  Well  may  the 
"  Times  ^^  denounce  the  mode  in  which  these  estimates  are  prepared, 
and  still  more  will  they  appear  to  disadvantage  with  the  carefully 
and  clearly  prepared  details  which  the  French  budget  affords. 

The  ** Times"  justly  calls  attention  to  the  only  improvement 
which  can  be  found  in  this  yearns  form  of  estimating,  and  that 
is  in  respect  to  the  third  vote  for  clothing  establishments,  services, 
and  supplies.  In  this  one  portion  of  the  estimate  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  admirable  detail  which  the  French  war  budget 
gives,  as  to  the  rate  of  cost  per  man  for  the  soldier's  clothing,  and 
cost  of  some  of  the  materials  to  be  purchased  for  that  clothing. 
The  year's  estimate  should  exhibit  the  cost  of  the  clothing  estab- 
lishments distinct  from  that  for  materials  ;  the  numbers  composing 
the  establishments,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  pay,  the  quantities  of 
materials,  with  rates  and  numbers,  and  rates  of  cost  of  garments  to 
be  obtained  or  made  up,  as  also  the  strength  of  the  army  by  ranks 
to  be  supplied  with  clothing,  should  all  be  entered.  The  very  clear 
course  followed  by  the  French  War  Department,  in  accounting  for 
the  gunpowder  made  up  for  all  the  services,  should  be  followed  by 
the  clothing  department,  and  the  operations  of  this  useful  depart- 
ment will  then  be  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  this  well-managed  portion  of  the  manu- 
£Acturing  departments  of  the  army  to  show  by  results,  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  estimates  and  accounts,  that  its  working  is  economical  to 
the  State  and  beneficial  to  the  soldier.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  insure  this  object  than  to  keep  the  outlay  for  all  materials  distinct 
from  that  for  the  establishments,  thereby  guarding  against  the  sus- 
picion as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  claim  which  the  War  Office  puts 
forward  of  diminished  expenditure  in  this  year's  estimate,  which 
naturally  arises,  when  it  is  seen,  as  shown  above,  that  the  apparent 
saving  is  effected  not  by  diminished  charges*  but  by  abstaining  from 
procurmg  ordnance  stores.  This  saving  is  shown  in  the  12th  and 
13th  Votes,  where  the  proposed  outlay  for  stores  for  1866-67  is 
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400,000^.  below  the  estimated  outlay  of  1863-64.  In  fact,  bj  expend- 
ing military  stores  without  replacing  them,  the  present  Government 
are  acting  as  a  Government  of  thirty  years  ago  did  in  respect  to 
naval  stores,  in  fact  living  on  their  stores  and  making  a  saving  on 
the  aggregate  grants. 

XIX. — Unnseessary  Withdrawal  of  Cash  from  Exchequer ^  Large 
Ajocumulations  against  Tagmaster  -  General^  Large  JBcUancee  to 
Debit  of  Sub'Aocountante. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  a  serious  evil  which  exists  in  the 
English  system,  but  from  which,  as  already  stated,  the  French  system 
of  accounts  is  free.  This  arises  out  of  the  objectionable  English 
practice  of  making  imprests  or  advances ;  it  leads  to  the  withdrawal 
of  large  sums  from  the  Exchequer,  before  being  required,  and  to 
the  retention  of  needlessly  heavy  balances  by  sub-accountants,  thus 
causelessly  crippling  the  money  resources  of  the  Treasury.  In  illus- 
tration of  my  point,  I  take  up  our  War  Department  accounts  for 
examination. 

The  Exchequer,  under  authority  from  the  Sovereign  and  Treasury, 
supplies  the  Paymaster-General  with  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  army.  The  balances  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  unissued  army 
grants,  at  any  one  date,  ought  to  show  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
year,  approximately,  by  the  amounts  which  the  Paymaster- General 
has,  up  to  that  date,  drawn  out  of  the  Exchequer.  I  place  before 
you  the  following  table  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  dates 
below,  extracted  from  the  statement  of  army  ledger  balances.  The 
total  army  expenditure  as  found,  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  amount  paid  to  the  Paymaster- General.  The  table  is, 
however,  incomplete,  owing  to  the  War  Office  having  withheld  one 
year's  account  of  ledger  balances,  it  is  also  defective  by  reason  of 
the  many  changes  in  the  dates  of  closing  the  balances. 
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Paymaster-Ocncral 

to  Date 

of  Balances. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1867-58 

i,<5i8,73<5 

31st  January,  1868 

13,217,614 

11,598,878 

'68-69 

2,590,164 

3l8t        „            '69 

12,627,063 

9,936,889 

'69-60 

a,448,<5ai 

3l8t  December,  '69 

14,140,541 

11,691,920 

*60-61 

2,505,868 

3l8t  January,     '61 
31st  December,  '61 

16,286,832 

9,186,064 

*61-62 

4>i9o,38o 

16,932,669 

11,742,289 

'62-68 

4.965»35o 

31st        „           '62 

15,419,346 

io»453.99^ 

'63-64 

not  supplied 

— 

14,890,239 

'64-65 

7,850,000 

30th  September, '64 

14,639,628 

6,789,628 

'66-66 

6,385,000 

31st  October,      '66 

^■^ 
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An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  amounts  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  army  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  that  expenditure  for  a  few  months  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
needed,  when  calculated  according  to  the  monthly  average  of  the 
year's  expenditure ;  but  I  admit  that  without  a  full  investigation  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  withdrawals  exceeded  the  real 
requirements  to  defray  expenditure. 

The  Paymaster-General,  on  the  requisition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, issues  funds  to  the  sub-accountants  out  of  these  amounts. 
Now,  the  cash  balances  in  his  hands  ought  to  be  kept  down  at  the 
lowest  poiat,  or,  if  large,  these  might  be  considered  as  the  real 
balances  available  not  only  for  the  army,  but  general  requirements 
of  the  Treasury,  in  order  so  to  utilize  balances  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  deficiency  bills,  in  security  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
advances  to  Government.  By  the  ledger  statement,  the  balances 
in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster-General  were  as  follows,  on  the  dates 
below,  corresponding  with  the  dates  of  the  Exchequer  balances ; 
these  balances  will  appear  to  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  having 
reference  to  the  anny  requirements  up  to  the  stated  dates. 

£ 

aist  March,     1857 ^ 1,263,512 

dlst  January,     '58....... 1,261,125 

80th  KoTember,  *68 2,996,127 

Slat  December,  *59 7,032,620 

81st  January,      '61... 4,294,608 

8l8t  December,  *61 ^ 8»8i3,5i9 

8lBt        „  '62 6,826,426 

Account  not  supplied  this  year  (1863) 

80th  September,  1864 8,864,160 

aist  October,         '65.... 3,78^,507 

But  in  respect  to  these  balances,  we  are  at  once  met  by  a 
difficulty,  which  so  often  arises  in  our  army  accounts;  since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  army  and  ordnance  into  the  present  War  Office, 
a  change  of  system  has  taken  place  in  showing  the  actual  cash 
balance  of  the  Paymaster-General,  separate  from  the  cash  advanced 
by  him  to  sub-accountants.  The  actual  cash  balance  was  last  shown, 
in  one  year  of  the  above  series,  viz.,  on  the  81st  March,  1867. 
About  that  date,  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster- General  ceased  to 
be  sent  to  the  Audit  Commissioners  for  examination,  the  War  Office 
having  undertaken  to  audit  the  money  issues  by  the  Paymaster- 
General  ;  a  function  specially  suited  for  the  Audit  Board,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  and  indeed  only  check  on  the  money  issues  to  the  War 
Office.  Indeed,  this  very  check  was  one  that  was  prominently  urged 
by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  memorandum  of  27th  March,  1854,  as  the 
check  against  any  abuse  of  the  Treasury  authority  in  overdrawing,  in 
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the  following  words : — '*  The  mooieji  granted  for  army  and  lailitia 
"  serrices  are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  at  War."  •*  The 
^'  Treaaory  has  no  power  to  draw  on  these  grants,  and  the  besfc 
"  security  which  the  public  has  against  the  misapplicatian  of  thena 
**  by  the  Paymaster-General,  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury 
'^  is,  that  the  Audit  Board  would  disallow  in  his  accounts  any  pay- 
"  ment  made  upon  an  order  not  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  law." 
The  large  balances  now  standing  against  the  Paymasier-Gtoeral 
show  the  laxity  of  the  existing  check,  and,  apart  from  the  question 
of  legality  in  taking  away  the  control  of  the  Audit  Board,  the  delay 
in  clearing  off  the  amounts  issued  by  the  Paymaster-General  appears 
wholly  unnecessary;  the  vouchers  for  the  advances  made  to  sub- 
accountants  are  mere  orders,  in  the  simplest  form,  and  the  facility 
for  passing  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster-General  by  their  examina- 
tion is  therefore  great,  yet  months  of  arrears  appear  to  have  accu- 
mulated ;  moreover,  moneys  paid  out  to  sub-accountants,  and  for 
which  the  Paymaster- General  has  a  right  to  take  credit,  should  not 
be  blended  with  the  cash  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  may  also  add,  that  when  the  army 
balance-sheet  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  cash  in  hand 
was  inserted,  and  continued  to  be  shown  until  the  War  OflSce  was 
formed,  and  the  navy  balance*sheet  continues  to  this  date  to  show 
the  cash  balance  without  blending  the  amounts  disbursed,  but  not 
audited.  This  vicious  and  very  questionable  practice  of  blending 
two  transactions  of  an  opposite  character  under  one  head  only 
proves  how  little  control  the  Treasury  can  exercise  over  the 
accounts. 

The  remarkably  large  balances  outstanding  to  the  debit  of  our 
army  of  sub^accountants  is,  however,  the  most  objectionable  feature 
in  the  whole  of  our  financial  arrangements.  The  following  state- 
ments of  outstandings  to  the  debit  of  individuals  will  exhibit  the 
evil  in  a  serious  light ;  I  only  give  a  few  examples  of  balances 
compiled  from  the  statement  of  ledger  balances  annexed  to  the 
account  of  the  army  expenditure  for  the  year  1864-65. 

In  that  (the  latest  published)  account,  there  stand,  on  the  dlst 
October,  1865,  to  the  debit  of  773  colonels,  paymasters  of  regiments, 
the  sum  of  3,565,213/.;  to  the  debit  of  276  barrack-masters,  store- 
keepers, &c.,  the  sum  of  1,066,664/.;  to  the  debit  of  207  colonels 
and  paymasters  of  regiments  of  militia,  the  sum  of  539,075/.;  to  the 
debit  of  283  volunteer  accountants  the  sum  of  254,792/.;  to  the  debit 
of  1 1 7  staff  officers  of  pensioners,  the  sum  of  1,060,  no/.  The  gross 
total  therefore  of  the  above,  outstandings  to  the  debit  of  1,656 
several  accountants,  is  59485,857/.  on  the  31st  October,  i865.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  flrom  the  way  different  classes  of 
accountants  are  mixed  up,  to  specify  the  number  of  months  during 
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which  these  accamulated  balances  hare  remained  unaudited,  but 
judging  from  the  debit  balance  of  1,060,110/.  against;  the  117  staff 
officers  of  pensioners,  the  accumulations  would  appear  to  represent 
tweke  months  unaudited  expenditure  for  each  class  of  accountants. 
I  have  endeayoured  to  tabulate  these  debit  balances  for  a  series  of 
years,  but  without  success,  owing,  as  again  I  specially  notice,  to  the 
many  strange  changes  introduced  into  the  ledger  balances  of  different 
years,  whereby  the  classes  of  accountants  included  under  each  head 
cannot  be  uniformly  set  forth  by  reason  of  the  yearly  transfers  of 
accountants  from  one  class  to  another,  which,  with  the  alterations 
in  dates  on  which  the  balances  are  struck,  efieotually  destroy  the 
statistical  check  deriyable  from  tabulating  like  facts  for  a  period  of 
years. 

It  would  hare  been  useful  to  have  been  able  to  tabulate  these 
unaudited  balances,  as  I  believe  that  the  figures  would  show  the  very 
large  suifls  which  hare  in  some  years  remained  long  unsettled.  It 
would  also  have  been  useful  to  have  bad  a  comparison  between  the 
outstandings  of  late  years  and  the  amount  of  advances  or  imprests 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Anderson's  memorandum  of  27th  March,  1854, 
wherein  he  mentions  the  sum  of  three  millions  as  the  advances  of 
the  year,  being  only  half  the  amount  of  the  actual  outstandings  at 
the  present  time, 

XX. — Slow  and  Defective  Audit,  in  Examining  and  Falsing 
Expenditure* 

The  slowness  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  army  expenditure 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  our  system :  a  delay  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  control  over  expenditure.  In  order  to 
enable  you  to  judge  thereof,  I  exhibit  a  table  of  the  sums  passed  as 
examined  at  different  dates.  But  before  making  comments,  a  few 
of  the  many  extracts  which  could  be  given  from  the  evidence  or 
writings  of  able  officers  connected  with  our  fixumcial  business,  as  to 
the  great  importance  of  prompt  and  effectual  audit,  are  now  placed 
before  you. 

The  Beport  on  Public  Accounts,  9th  February,  1829,  by  Messrs. 
Brooksbank  and  Beltz  (Pari.  Paper,  290  of  Ist  June,  1829),  stated 
at  p.  108 1—**^  In  dealing  with  the  accounts  under  consideration,  there 
"  is  really  no  object  of  paramount  importance  to  that  of  seeuring 
*'  their  earlg  transmianon  to  thi$  eoM^ry,  and  of  suljecting  them, 
''  iMHsniATELX  TTpoiT  THSiB  BBQsiFr,  to  a  regular  course  of  audit. 

"  We  7SICL  TOAT  WE  0AJ(NOT  TOO  If  UOH  XKSIST  UPOST  THIS  S8SBK- 
''  TIAIt  ?OIHT  or  BCONOKY,  WHETHSB  IK  BSFIBBEITOB  TO  THB  PSB« 
"  FECT  ABBAKOEMEKT  OF  A  COMPBEHENSIVE  SYSTEM  09  AG06UKT« 
**  ma  FOB  THE  VATIOVJLL  EXPEHDITVBE,  OB  TO  THB  ATTAIKlfSlTF 
"  OF    TB£   MOST   BFFIOIEKT    OOKTI^OIi   OTBB  THB  OONDVCT  OF  THB 
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"  piTBLic  SBBTAKTS.  No  cbeck  Can  be  deriacd  upon  tbe  fidelity  of 
"  the  agent,  of  superior  efficacy ;  and,  when  combined  with  the 
"  numerous  local  and  other  restrictionB  in  which  the  commissaries 
**  of  accounts  have  no  immediate  part,  the  security  of  the  public 
**  may  be  considered  as  almost  complete ;  every  obstruction  to  the 
**  due  operation  of  this  salutaiy  check,  that  cannot  be  supported  b  j 
'^  a  prospect  of  at  least  equal  advantage,  should  be  removed,  and  the 
**  delays  incident  to  the  examinations  of  the  commissaries  of 
*^  accounts,  and  the  voluminous,  and  too  frequently  the  captious 
**  correspondence  which  that  examination  produces,  must  be  consi- 
''  dered  in  the  light  of  an  evil  to  be  endured  only  so  long  as  its 
*^  necessity  can  be  clearly  and  indisputably  established." 

Sir  H.  Pamell  in  several  of  his  writings  discussed  the  importance 
of  prompt  audit,  and  also  the  mode  of  conducting  that  audit.  His 
remarks  may  be  usefuUy  perused  in  connection  with  evidence  given 
before  the  Public  Moneys  Committee.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  reply  to 
Question  4184,  stated : — "  I  think  that  the  Treasury  control  upon 
^^  the  public  expenditure  at  present  is  weak,  and  that  it  is  owing,  in 
"  a  great  measure,  to  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  actual  proceed- 
"  ings  of  the  departments."  The  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  frequently 
gave  evidence  before  select  committees  to  a  like  effect. 

Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure 
(No.  483  of  26th  July,  1860),  Sir  E.  M.  Bromley,  K.C.B., 
Accountant-Qeneral  of  the  Navy,  stated,  in  reply  to  Questions  1783 
and  1784, — "  But  I  speak  as  an  accountant,  and  I  say  that  a 
'^  detailed  account  of  that  expenditure  is  not  rendered  to  me,  who 
*^  pays  away  the  money  under  certain  defined  orders:  nor  is  there 
"  any  account  of  it  subsequently  rendered  for  audit.  Very  far  from 
"  being  a  safe  system  of  account,  because  having  been  Secretary  of 
"  the  Audit  Board  for  some  years,  I  have  learned  to  distrust  public 
**  accountants,  and  it  was  my  business  so  to  do ;  and  1  still  continue 
'^  that  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  eminence  of  the  individual,  for 
"  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a  control  by  way  of  audit  of  an 
"  independent  character.  I  put  the  character  of  an  individual  out 
"  of  the  question  altogether,  as  I  think  we  should  look  after  the 
**  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money." 

Before  the  same  select  committee,  E.  Somilly,  Esq.,  and 
C.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  of  the  Audit  Board,  gave  most  important  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  the  audit  by  the  Audit  Board.  I  have  found 
such  great  misconceptions  prevailing  as  to  its  efficiency  in  checking 
the  detailed  expenditure  that  the  following  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  these  officers  may  be  useful  in  dispelling  existing 
delusions : — 

"  ©.  488.  The  duties  which  we  have,  to  perform  are  to  audit 
<<  those  accounts  which  are  sent  to  us,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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"  or  by  Treasury  directions ;  and  the  mode  in  which  we  audit  these 
"  accounts  is  to  see  that  all  the  sums  which  are  taken  credit  for  are 
"  properly  authorised  and  vouched.  Q.  505.  Our  examination  of 
"  the  War  Office  accounts  goes  to  this :  that  we  examine  the 
"  expenditure  in  those  accounts  with  reference  to  the  votes  of  Par- 
"  liament ;  but  the  detailed  expenditure  is  iefl  to  the  department 
"  itself. 

"  ©.  606.  When  you  say  you  examine,  you  mean  simply  the 
"  gross  amount  which  is  mentioned  in  the  vote  ?  A.  Which  is 
"  mentioned  in  the  Appropriation  Act. 

"  Q.  507.  And  no  question  of  detail  is  examined  by  you  at  all  P 
''  A,  The  detailed  examination  of  that  account  is  left  to  the 
"  department  itself;  it  is  true,  however,  that  officers  of  ours,  who 
'^  have  to  visit  the  department,  have  access  to  the  vouchers  of  that 
"  department ;  but  provided  there  has  been  an  order  of  the  autho- 
"  rities  at  the  War  Office  to  pass  a  certain  amount,  the  Audit  Office 
"  must  and  do  pass  that  amount  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'*  Q.  508.  Then  practically  the  Audit  Office  has  no  check  upon 
"  the  expenditure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  except  that  of 
"  keeping  them  within  the  amount  voted ;  or  is  there  practically  any 
"  detailed  check  upon  the  expenditure  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
"  makes  ?    A.  There  is  not  in  our  office. 

"  Q.  509.  Provided  he  keeps  to  the  gross  amount  voted  you  have 
''  nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  and  to  see  that  no  more  than  that 
"  has  been  spent  ?    A.  Yes ;  no  more  under  that  particular  vote. 

''  Q.  510.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  check  by  the 
*'  Treasury  or  by  any  body  else  upon  the  detailed  expenditure  of  the 
"  war  estimate  ?  A.  There  is  virtually  no  check,  except  in  the 
"  department  itself,  with  respect  to  the  detailed  expenditure. 

"  Q.  514.  In  your  experience,  has  it  ever  occurred  that  you  have 
*^  stopped  a  payment  to  any  amount  in  the  Audit  Office  ?  A.  No, 
'^  I  think  not ;  1  do  not  think  that  that  is  any  part  of  our  duty ; 
"  the  duty  of  the  'auditor  is  simply  to  lay  before  the  competent 
'*  authorities  the  actual  state  of  the  account,  and  thus  enable  them 
'^  to  take  any  steps  which  they  may  think  fit  on  the  subject. 

And  in  reply  to  Question  544,  they  added  that  "it  is  quite 
^'  obvious  that  unless  you  can  audit  an  account  immediately  afler  the 
"  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  your  audit  is  of  very  little  use." 

Further  extracts  from  tho  hitherto  little  noticed  but  highly 
important  letter  which  Mr.  Eomilly  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  on  13th  June,  1857,  clearly  state 
the  functions  of  an  auditor  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  audit.  In 
order  to  compress  the  extracts,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  their  apparent 
abruptness  by  being  disconnected  from  the  context.  Mr.  Bomilly 
states,  that  "  the  duty  of  an  auditor  of  public  accounts  should  be 
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<<  to  pasa  in  review  the  acta  of  an  accountant,  after  these  acta  have 
^  been  completed."  **'  The  more  accurately  thia  duty  of  the  auditor 
**  ia  confined  within  theae  limita,  and  the  more  apeedilj  the  functiona 
^  of  the  auditor  follow  tboae  of  the  accountant,  provided  the  functiona 
*'  of  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other,  the 
*'  greater  will  be  the  aecurity  of  the  public." 

Thia  letter  from  ]\ir.  Bomilly  alao  explained  the  nature  of  the 
appropriation  audit,  aa  then  and  at  preaent  conducted  by  the  Audit 
Board  of  which  he  waa  chairman.  He  pointed  out  that  '*  it  will  be 
"  neceaaary  to  atate  what  that  ayatem  (appropriation  audit  for  the 
''  army  and  navy  departmenta)  ia."  ''  It  ia  to  inatitute  a  oompariaon 
^'  between  the  auma  aeverally  granted  and  included  in  the  Appro- 
'^  priation  Act,  and  the  expenditure  under  theae  granta."  *'  The 
'^  aeveral  votea  taken  for  eadi  department  compriae  various  aubor- 
''  dinate  itema  included  in  the  eatimatea,  and  under  the  provisions 
^'  of  the  legislature,  the  Commiasioners  of  Audit  are  not  directed 
'^  to  institute  any  compariaon  between  the  detaila  of  the  expenditure 
''  and  their  aubordinate  itema."  "  In  the  event  of  the  viditora 
''  aacertaining  in  the  courae  of  their  examination  that  the  intentiona 
'^  of  Parliament  had  not  been  followed  with  reapect  to  any  of  the 
''  aubordinate  itema,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  queation  the 
"  department  and  report  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  For 
**  instance,  a  vote  is  submitted  to  Parliament  of  138,399/.  for 
"  salaries,  Ac.  An  estimate  ia  laid  before  Parliament  ahowing  in 
^'  detail  the  varioua  itema  upon  which  the  rate  ia  founded ;  exeep* 
''  tion  is  taken  in  Parliament  to  one  of  theae  itema  aa  being  unne- 
^'  ceaaary  or  excessive,  and  the  Houae  of  Gommona  resolve  to 
''  diminish  the  amount  of  the  vote  or  grant  to  the  extent  proposed ; 
"  the  vote  is  accordingly  taken  for  the  smaller  amount.  But  the 
''  comparison  which  has  afterwards  to  be  instituted  by  the  audit 
«  officer  is  between  the  gross  vote  and  the  gross  expenditure  in 
"  reapect  of  that  vote.  So  that  if  Parliament  should  consider  a 
"  salary  of  2,000/.  more  than  should  be  granted  to  A.B.,  and 
''  that  in  consequence  the  vote  for  salaries  should  be  diminished 
<<  by  500/.;  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  power  of  the  executive 
*'  to  pay  the  2,000/.  to  A  B,  nor  would  the  auditors  be  entitled  to 
'^  notice  this  deviation  from  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  pro?ided 
*'  the  total  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  salaries,  were  kept 
"  within  the  limits  of  the  sum  so  voted."  "  There  is  at  present  no 
*'  provision  for  informing  Parliament  whether  their  wishes  have  been 
<<  fulfilled  or  not,  or  of  showing  whether  the  Government  are  entitled 
<'  to  the  credit  of  having  acted  in  all  respecta  atrictly  in  accordanoe 
^*  with  the  intentiona  of  Parliament." 

The  practical  application  of  theae  remarka  on  audit  may  be 
ahown  thus.    Mr.  Eomilly  and  Mr.  Macaulay  have  pointed  out^  to 
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the  effect,  that  if  Parliament  saw  fit  to  Tote  a  specific  sum  for  one 
porpose,  such  as  100,000/.  for  a  church,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Audit  Board  to  see  that  none  of  it  was  taken  away  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  moneys  granted  by 
Parliament  are  voted  for  specific  purposes,  the  less  is  the  latitude  for 
misapplying  such  moneys ;  or  rather,  the  appropriation  audit  is  more 
powerfully  exercised.  The  converse  is  also  the  case ;  the  larger  the 
sum  granted  by  Parliament  under  each  vote  that  comprises  a  great 
diversity  of  services  to  be  defrayed  in  detail,  the  wider  will  be  the 
power  of  the  department  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  to  apply 
the  funds  so  voted  to  purposes  for  which  not  intended. 

The  tendency  to  increase  the  amounts  under  each  vote,  by 
diminishmg  the  number  of  votes,  has  been  avowed  before  a  select 
committee,  and  has  of  late  years  gradually  increased.  In  1884 
the  sum  of  8,117,041/.  voted  for  army  and  ordnance  services,  was 
divided  into  43  votes,  whilst  in  1854  just  before  the  formation  of 
the  War  Office,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  branches,  the  sum 
of  10,114,449/.  was  divided  into  only  28  votes.  In  1862,  after  the 
amalgamation,  the  sum  was  15)273,751/.  divided  into  22  votes;  and 
in  1864  it  was  15,060,237/.,  divided  into  27  votes.  Our  appropria- 
tion audit  only  applies  to  seeing  that  the  totals  of  expenditure  agree 
with  the  several  totals  of  voted  sums,  the  correctness  of  the  audit  in 
detail  (as  verified  by  the  French  Court  of  Accounts)  not  being  ascer- 
tained by  our  Audit  Commissioners ;  and  whilst  the  average  sum 
granted  by  Parliament  in  1834  imder  each  vote  was  limited  to  about 
200,000/.,  the  limit  is  now  more  than  half  a  million,  thereby  greatly 
extending  the  power  of  the  department  to  misappropriate  funds. 

On  this  question  I  could  make  more  extracts  if  space  permitted, 
all  showing  how  little  real  control  by  means  of  independent  audit 
does  really  exist  over  the  national  moneys ;  and  yet  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Treasury  Minutes,  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  useful  paper,  laid 
before  the  1865  Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  from  evidence^ 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bomilly,  and  many  able  officers,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Quilter  Ball,  on  the  Kailway  Audit  Inquiry,  it  would  be  easy  to 
compile  rules  for  the  guidance  of  auditors,  containing  the  soundest 
principles,  by  which  this  important,  essential,  but  little  known,  duty 
connected  with  expenditure,  ought  to  be  regulated ;  but  then  the' 
auditors  must  be  independent,  not  exposed,  as  one  auditor  said,  "  I 
"  well  know  from  experience  how  crushing  the  feeling  is,  that  you 
"  have  to  contend  with  departments  that  are  too  strong  for  you." 

The  weakness  of  our  Audit  Board  and  our  inefficient  appropriation- 
audit,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  far  greater  check  exercised  by  the 
Court  of  Accounts  over  the  Prench  expenditure  and  accounts.  The 
following  testimony  as  to  that  court's  authority,  is  taken  from  a 
report  of  6th  December,  1845,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  which  Sir 
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W.  Hemes,  Mr.  Brookabank,  Mr.  Thomaa,  and  Mr.  Anderson  served. 
"  Ifc  (this  court)  embraces  the  superintendence  of  the  entire  accounts 
"  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country."  "  After  the  resto- 
"  ration,  it  was  inyested  with  sufficient  powers  to  exert  an  independent 
"  public  control."  "  The  Court  of  Accounts  is  a  judicial  court,  to 
"  which  all  parties  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  receipt  and  pay- 
"  ment  of  the  public  money,  are  required  to  deliver  their  accounts 
"  and  vouchers,  and  from  which  also  they  can  obtain  a  release  from 
"  their  responsibility.  Its  duties  extend,  moreover,  to  a  revision  of 
"  the  orders  for  payment  issued  by  the  executive  departments  of 
"  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  proper  vouchers 
"  have  been  obtained,  and  that  the  orders  of  payment  have  been 
"  issued  in  strict  conformity  with  the  financial  laws."  "  The  final 
"  account  of  every  department  requires  the  public  rati6cation  of 
"  the  Court  of  Accounts  as  to  its  correctness  ;"  "  the  superintendence 
"  of  that  court  reaches  not  only  to  the  cash  agents  who  receive  and 
"  pay  away  the  public  money,  but  those  also  who  authorise  the 
"  public  disbursements ;  and  that  all  the  executive  departments  being 
"  required  to  lay  before  the  chambers  accounts  showing  how  they 
"  have  applied  the  credits  granted  to  them ;  the  control  of  the 
"  legislature  extends  over  every  branch  of  the  public  finances."  The 
above  is  a  part  only  of  more  detailed  evidence  which  Sir  John 
Bowring,  in  his  report*  on  the  French  accounts  bore  to  its  authority 
and  efficiency.  It  continues  to  this  day  to  exercise  an  independent 
and  useful  control  over  expenditure  and  accounting  for  both  cash 
and  stores.  It  is  well  supported,  and  its  labours  appreciated  by 
Government,  legislature,  and  people  of  France.  A  third  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  value  of  such  a  court  was  made  known ;  a  fifth 
of  a  century  since  able  Treasury  officers  reported  on  the  advantages 
of  such  an  institution,  but  it  is  only  in  18G6  that  we  are  in  part 
applying  this  practical  advantage  which  the  French  have  long  pos- 
sessed ;  but  as  usual  in  our  following,  we  are  by  our  very  imperfect 
action  only  showing  how  far  we  are  behind  the  French  by  our  unwil- 
lingness to  confide  to  our  Audit  Board  that  full  authority  requisite 
for  the  practical  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  state  of  the  detail  audit ;  and  desiring 
to  show  by  figures  in  what  respect  the  auditing  is  dilatory,  I  annex 
a  table  f  drawn  up  from  the  statement  of  army  ledger  balances,  to 
show  for  a  series  of  years  the  progress  of  the  audit,  but  it  has  not 
been  prepared  on  an  uniform  plan  for  the  series  of  years.  The. 
changes  in  dates  in  closing  of  the  ledgers  of  the  army,  are  so 
singular  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  comparison,  one  year  with 
another,  which  otherwise,  with  uniformity  might  be  so  usefully 

*  Laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831-82. 
t  Appendix,  Tablo  YI,  p.  4il. 
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made.  Oufc  of  the  expenditure  in  the  year  1865-66,  which  maj  be 
calculated  at  7  millions  in  the  seyen  months  ending  Slst  October, 
1865,  there  had  only  been  audited  to  that  date  2,232,502/.  Out  of 
the  expenditure  of  1864-65,  amounting  to  16,639,629/.,  nearly  one- 
half,  viz.,  7,605,736/.,  was  not  audited  until  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  30th  September,  1864,  when  about  8  millions  had 
been  spent,  only  1,509,599/.  of  the  expenditure  had  been  audited. 
Further,  out  of  the  expenditure  of  1863-64,  amounting  to  14,890,239/., 
there  remained  a  sum  of  8,507,025/.  to  be  audited  after  the  close 
of  the  year.  Further  information  respecting  this  year  cannot  be 
supplied,  as  the  War  Office  withheld  it.  The  total  expenditure  for 
1861-62,  was  15,932,670/.,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  about 
12  millions  was  spent  up  to  Slst  December,  1861,  but  out  of  it  only 
4,402,981/.  was  audited  at  that  date,  leaving  11,529,688/.,  to  be 
audited  after  that  date  ;  but  there  is  no  available  information  as  to 
when  the  final  audit  for  the  year  was  completed.  On  this  part  of 
these  important  duties  there  is  less  available  information  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  system  of  check,  and  yet  under  the  Audit 
Board's  Minute  of  13th  July,  1849,  there  must  be  most  useful 
statements  of  the  progress  of  audit  available,  though  never  hitherto 
called  for,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  it  is  a  description  of 
information  which  specially  belongs  to  the  guardians  of  the  public 
purse.  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is,  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  group  classes  of  expenditure  under  votes 
only  facilitates  the  misapplying  of  public  moneys  to  purposes  not 
intended,  and  diminishes  the  check  of  the  Audit  Board.  Ministers 
should  be  granted  the  total  needed  for  the  departmental  service,  and 
the  account  should  show  the  details  of  expenditure  in  contrast  with 
the  details  in  estimates. 

XXI. — Course  followed  in  Allotment  of  French  Funds  and 
Verification  of  Accounts. 

According  to  the  latest  War  Office  estimates  of  France  and 
England,  the  annual  cost  of  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  is  nearly 
the  same  for  each ;  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  sterling  per 
month.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  allotted  are  operated  on 
widely  differs.  In  our  case,  funds  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  with- 
drawn from  the  Exchequer  either  through  the  Paymaster-General, 
but  certainly  through  advances  to  sub-accountants ;  these  appear  to 
remain  long  unemployed,  before  being  required  to  be  used  in  actual 
disbursement  of  military  charges,  or  the  system  allows  public  funds 
to  some  extent  to  remain  unaccounted  for  in  the  hands  of  secondary 
agents.  The  system  aggravates,  almost  encourages,  delay  in  sending 
in  claims  against  Government  with  the  vouchers  in  support  thereof. 
Accounts,  therefore,  are  kept  open  long  after  they  could  hc^T^  ^^^4 
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flettled  by  twtnal  payment  in  full.  And  while  our  method  keepi 
accounts  open  or  unsettled,  even  after  payments  in  the  form  of 
advances  may  have  been  made  in  full,  it  likewise  increases  to  a 
serious  extent  the  number  of  public  accountants. 

The  mode  of  supplying  the  French  War  Office  with  funds  appears 
to  be  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  these 
defects.  It  renders  advances  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases,  quite  unnecessary.  No  funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  French 
Treasury,  until  required  in  full  settlement  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
claim  against  Government.  The  issue  of  money,  in  payment  of  a  claim, 
is  proof  of  final  settlement  to  that  extent.  Claims  against  Govern- 
ment are  promptly  sent  in,  and  their  accuracy,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
being  recent,  is  the  more  readily  verified.  The  French  method  also 
minimises  the  number  of  persons  who  handle  the  money  of  Gx)vem- 
ment,  and  keeps  down  the  number  of  public  accountants  responsible 
for  ordering  its  issue.  None  pay  money  but  those  who  belong  to 
the  Treasury  service.  Under  this  system  the  monthly  War  Office 
estimated  funds  wanted  from  the  Treasury,  agree  closely  with  the 
actual  outlay  for  that  month ;  one  admirable  feature  of  control  is 
established*,  it  prevents  rather  than  corrects  fraud,  defalcation,  mis- 
application or  misappropriation. 

A  clear  and  definite  kind  of  responsibility  is  in  France  imposed 
on  the  officer  of  the  army  who  authorises  the  issue,  and  another 
kind  of  responsibility  on  the  officer  of  the  Treasury  who  actually 
issues  the  money.  The  regular  sending  in,  every  ten  days,  of  journals 
kept  by  the  respective  officers.  War  and  Treasury,  provide  a  mutual 
check  on  transactions.  All  vouchers  are  forwarded  early  in  each 
month ;  and  all  needed  accounts  immediately  after  the  close  of  each 
year.  This  system  entails  on  the  War  Office  the  monthly  revision 
of  the  army  expenses ;  correcting  errors  in  the  year's  estimates,  by 
the  valuable  experienco  thus  monthly  acquired. 

The  French  military  finance  is  conducted  on  rules  common  in 
France  to  all  services  under  the  several  ministers  of  state,  and  a 
regular  trained  body  of  accounting  officers  are  thus  available.  And 
why  should  not  the  payment  of  the  English  services  be  brought  into 
like  order,  by  the  adaptation,  with  modifications  in  detail,  of  the 
jFrench  financial  organization  and  accounting,  to  our  Treasury 
service  ?    To  this  end  I  dwell  on  such  topics. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  course  followed  in  France  for 
the  supply  of  funds  to  the  War  Department. 

The  administrative  basis  for  the  French  army  is,  in  practice,  the 
divisional  system.  There  are,  usually,  twenty-two  army  divisions  in 
France  and  Algeria,  besides  the  special  divisions  for  the  forces  at 
iRome  and  in  Mexico.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  twenty-two 
administrative  units  is  placed  an  intendant-general,  who  may  be 
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considered,  and  is  in  reality,  a  siibordiDate  minister  of  war  in 
each  of  the  dirisions,  but  without  control  orer  the  discipline  of 
the  troops;  and  he  has  the  immediate  direction  of  most  of  those 
military  arrangements  which  our  War  Office  rainlj  endeavours  to 
control  as  well  as  direct  from  the  London  office.  The  intendant- 
general,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  troops,  has  a  practical  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  division,  for  he  is  always 
an  experienced  officer,  long  trained  in  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  army.  The  principle  with  the  French  is  a  distributed  responsi- 
bility, with  central  action,  head  and  limbs  ;  in  England  it  is  all  head 
(or  what  stands  for  it).  Thus  the  possessor  of  all  authority,  the 
War  Secretary  of  State,  becomes  in  appearance  unquestionabloi 
although  he  may  be  mistaken,  mischievous^  weak,  and  inefficient^ 
from  the  mere  impossibility  of  one  individual,  however  high  hia 
qualifications,  conducting  all  affairs.    ^ 

The  arrangements  previously  described  ensure  a  full  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  year's  liabilities  imposed  on  the  nation,  set  forth  in 
the  budgets.  The  French  system  provides  other  securities  for  the 
right  spending  of  the  public  monies  subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  budget.  Under  the  financial  administration  laws,  the  finance 
minister  submits  month  by  month  for  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
a  statement  of  the  probable  sums^  with  their  proposed  distribution, 
likely  to  be  required  in  the  following  month,  to  meet  all  the  depart- 
mental  charges  then  falling  due,  basing  his  calculations  for  the 
required  sums  on  the  demands  made  by  the  other  ministers  of  state, 
after  being  revised  in  his  department.  The  procedure  of  the 
minister  of  war,  in  preparing  his  monthly  requisitions  on  the 
finance  minister,  may  be  accepted  as  applieable  to  the  course 
followed  by  the  other  ministerial  branches. 

The  responsibility  for  the  detailed  distribution  of  the  funds 
granted  by  the  legislature,  in  the  form  of  a  credit  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  payment  of  the  army,  resta  on  the  war  minister,  who,  in 
French  official  phraseology,  is  designated  as  the  "  ordonnateur," 
a  name  common  to  all  ministers  having  funds  so  granted.  But 
the  war  minister,  and  all  the  other  ministers  may,  and  do,  delegate 
to  selected  subordinates  the  functions  of  ordonnateur  seoondaire," 
to  sanction  the  payment  of  claims  for  army  services  rendered,  and 
to  order  the  issue  of  money  from  the  treasuries;  the  eventual 
responsibility  for  their  acts  remaining,  however,  on  the  war 
minister.  The  intendants-general  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  are 
usually  eul^usted  by  the  minister  of  war  with  the  power  of  order- 
ing such  expenditure,  but  within  certain  declared  limits,  and  for 
specified  services.  To  ensure  order  in  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
the  intendantS'general  send  in  to  the  war  minister,  by  the  15th 
day  of  each  month,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
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in  the  month  following.  "No  vagueness  or  uncertainty  is  permitted 
to  exist  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  money  is  required, 
seeing  that  each  of  the  estimates  of  the  twenty-two  intendants- 
general  sets  forth  the  exact  amounts  that  may  be  needed,  stating 
the  chapter  and  article  of  the  regular  budget  under  which  the 
money  is  allowed  to  be  obtained,  and  to  which,  when  paid,  it  will  be 
debited.  The  chief  of  the  War  Office  accountancy  prepares  from 
all  these  division  estimates,  punctually  received  at  the  prescribed 
date,  a  statement  of  the  funds  required  in  the  several  localities  for 
the  payment  of  the  army  services  of  the  month,  under  the 
major  and  minor  heads,  divisions,  chapters,  sections,  and  articles 
used  in  the  year's  regularly  sanctioned  budget.  The  war  minister 
signs  and  submits  it,  together  with  the  separate  circle  or  division 
estimates  on  which  based,  to  the  finance  minister,  who  checks  the 
month's  demands  by  the  year's  total  grants,  and  when  satisfied 
thereon,  obtains  the  Emperor's  orders  for  the  required  allotment 
of  the  funds. 

The  finance  minister  does  not,  however,  entrust  the  dispensing 
of  the  public  moneys  to  the  War  Department.  He  only  authorises 
Treasury  officers  throughout  the  circles  to  pay,  on  the  orders  of  the 
intendants-general,  such  sums  as  may  be  stated  to  be  due  on 
account  of  army  services  within  the  prescribed  limits,  with  regard 
not  only  to  the  sum  total,  but  also  to  the  amounts  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  accepted  estimate. 

And  again,  another  precaution  intervenes  to  insure  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  granted.  Although  the  officer  in  each  circle 
(the  intendant-general)  acting  for  the  war  minister  is  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  each  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
officer,  and  must  authorise  him  to  make  the  issue  by  an  order  stating 
the  amount  to  be  paid  and  name  of  the  person  to  whom  only  it  is 
payable,  still  the  Treasury  officer  is  required  to  demand  that  vouchers 
for  the  monies  paid  by  him,  formally  signed  by  the  claimants,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  order  of  the  intendant-general,  and  be  so  clearly 
drawn  out  as  to  supply  evidence  to  the  Treasury,  not  only  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  claim,  but  also  that  the  claimant  has  been  settled 
with  in  part  or  in  whole.  The  order  issued  by  the  intendant- 
general  for  the  Treasury  payment,  as  also  the  vouchers,  must  bear 
on  their  face,  marked  by  the  intendant-general,  the  chapter  and 
article  of  the  budget  to  which  the  payment  is  to  be  debited. 

The  officer  of  the  Treasury  who  pays  the  money  is  responsible 
for  the  clearness  and  fullness  of  the  vouchers,  and  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  order  for  the  payment,  and,  if  he  find  irregu- 
larities, is  required  by  law  to  refuse  payment*  until  they  are 
corrected."  As  this  officer  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  finance 
minister,   and    is    quite    free    of  direct  control  from   the    War 
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Office,  all  who  know  the  antagonism  between  officers  of  the  same 
Government,  serving  under  separate  branches  of  administration, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  punctilious  accuracy  with  which  officers  of 
the  Treasury  will  exact  from  War  Office  functionaries  all  that  is  to 
be  required  at  their  hands  in  these  matters.  Furtlier,  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  paying  moneys  within  each  circle,  on  account  of  the 
army,  are  required,  within  the  first  ten  days  of  each  month,  to  remit 
to  the  authorising  officers  of  the  War  Department,  a  statement  of 
payments  from  the  Treasury  during  the  month  preceding,  arranged 
by  the  budget  period,  as  also  by  departments,  and  under  the 
chapters  of  the  budget  to  which  appertaining.  The  War  Office 
functionaries,  after  having  verified  by  their  signature  their  accuracy, 
transmit  them  immediately  to  the  departmental  minister. 

The  War  Office  functionaries  in  each  circle  keep  a  journal  in 
which  to  enter,  by  order  of  date,  all  the  financial  transactions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  expenditure  confided  to  them, 
besides  other  books  suitable  for  recording  the  transactions  according 
to  the  services.  These  books  are  intended  for  the  consecutive  enrol- 
ment by  claimant,  by  chapter  and  article  of  the  budget,  the  claims 
admitted  for  services,  and  orders  for  payment  issued ;  as  also,  but 
by  chapter  alone,  of  payments  completed.  On  the  10th  of  each 
month,  the  war  functionaries,  after  having  verified  all  entries  in 
all  books  kept,  forward  to  the  War  Office,  month  by  month, 
until  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  year's  credits,  a  monthly  state- 
ment, showing  by  chapter  and  article  of  the  budget — 1st,  the 
total  credits  opened;  2nd,  the  claims  established  on  completed 
services  ;  3rd,  the  total  of  orders  issued  for  money  payments ;  4th, 
that  of  payments  actually  made.  Pinally,  a  year's  account  is  kept 
open  and  forwarded  to  the  departmental  minister  by  each  officer, 
authorising  payments  of  moneys,  at  the  date  fixed  for  the  definitive 
closing  of  each  budgetary  period ;  the  year's  books  of  all  depart- 
ments being  all  closed  at  the  same  date. 

The  Treasury  officer,  at  the  date  of  closing  the  budgetary  term, 
furnishes  to  the  War  Office  functionary  of  the  division,  detailed 
statements  of  the  balances  remaining  to  be  paid,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  credits,  the  names  of  the  creditors,  and  the  sums  due 
to  each. 

The  war  minister  has  a  central  office  of  account  for  verifying  all 
transactions.  There  is  kept  a  set  of  books,  journal  and  ledger, 
with  subsidiary  books,  in  which  are  recorded,  in  abstract  and  by 
date,  all  transactions  relating  to  credits,  settlement  of  claims, 
orders  issued  for  payment,  and  payments  completed.  Further,  the 
minister  publishes  yearly  during  each  session  of  the  legislature  a 
full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  the  transactions,  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  abstract  in  the  general  account  published  by  the  finance 
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administration.  This  consists  of:  1st,  a  general  table,  by  chapters, 
showing  all  the  definitive  results  of  the  expired  budgetary  period, 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  law  for  the  definitive  settlement; 
2nd,  statements  intended  to  explain,  with  all  details  proper  for  each 
service,  the  liabilities  verified,  payments  completed,  and  claimB 
remaining  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  budgetary  period ;  3rd,  a 
comparative  statement,  by  chapter,  of  liabilities  incurred  for  the 
expired  budgetary  period,  with  those  of  the  preceding  budgetary 
term,  explaining  the  difierences  shown  by  this  comparison ;  4th,  the 
audited  statement  of  closed  account  of  completed  payments. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  Emperor,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
finance  minister,  nominates  a  commission  of  nine  members,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  senate,  of  the  legislative  body,  lind  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  charged  with  closing  the  journal  and  ledger  of 
the  general  accountancy  of  finance  to  the  dlst  of  December; 
verifying  the  agreement  of  the  accounts  of  ministers  with  the 
results  in  the  central  entries  of  the  books  in  the  finance  department. 
A  proees-verbal  of  this  transaction  is  drawn  up  and  handed  over  to 
the  finance  minister,  who  communicates  [it  to  the  senate  and  legis- 
lative body. 

There  is  also  placed  before  this  commission  a  statement  showing, 
for  the  closed  budgetary  term,  a  comparison  of  accounts  published 
by  ministers,  with  the  results  of  the  individual  accounts  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Accounts.  The  commission  thereon 
proceeds  to  the  verification  of  this  statement,  and  its  report  enunciates 
distinctly  the  receipts  and  payments  made  during  the  year  on  the 
open  budgetary  terms.  The  annual  certificates  of  the  commission 
are  thus  made  to  confirm  the  exactness  of  the  definitive  accounts 
rendered  by  the  departmental  ministers.  This  commission  verifies 
and  settles,  up  to  dlst  Deeember  of  each  year,  the  books  and 
registers  kept  of  the  debt,  and  the  total  of  rentes  and  pensionary 
subsistences,  as  well  as  the  securities  to  be  delivered  up ;  also  tbe 
debts  and  credits,  of  which  the  recovery  is  confided  to  the  judicial 
agent  of  the  Treasury.  The  commission  is  also  charged  with 
verifying  the  agreement  of  the  entries  with  the  general  account 
of  the  finance  administration.  The  general  account  of  material  of 
each  minister  is  submitted  for  the  examination  of  this  commission. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  included  in  the  proce9^erbal  of 
their  labours^  and  distributed  to  the  senate  and  the  legislative 
body. 

The  last  and  most  important  check  on  the  transactions  of  ministers 
is  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Aceonnts,  to  whom  all  accounts  for  all 
departments  are  sent  with  the  vouchers,  to  be  by  them  examined, 
and  to  have  the  accuracy  or  errors  publicly  decreed  in  open  conrt^ 
the  whole  financial  transactions  of  the  nation  being  reported  on  by 
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this  high  court  to  the  Emperor.    And  this  report  also  is  printed,  and 
laid  before  the  legislature. 

The  course  of  procedure  maj,  in  description,  seem  too  complex, 
but  practicallj  it  does  not  prove  to  be  so.  The  work  done  is  well  done, 
answering  its  purpose ;  and  all  that  appears  complicated  to  those  un- 
initiated in  the  process,  is  clear  and  in  easy  connection,  part  with 
part,  to  those  engaged  therein.  Our  own  system  involves  heavier 
labours  of  routine.  Does  the  indefinite  result,  in  our  case,  justifj 
the  toil  P    I  think  not.     Much  of  it  is  strength  spent  in  vain. 

XXII. — Utility  of  Exhibiting  Actual   Expenditure  of  Store*  in 
Accounts,  Distinct  from  Amount  Invested  in  Stores. 

The  examples  already  adduced  of  the  exactness  with  which  the 
expenditiire  on  account  of  stores,  buildings,  and  other  kinds  of 
property  are  recorded  in  the  French  accounts,  ought  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  very  suggestive  paper  published  in  our  trans* 
actions,  from  our  able  colleague  Mr.  Jellicoe,  offering  suggestions  for 
improving  the  present  mode  of  keeping  and  stating  our  national 
accounts,  of  our  valuable  assets  in  buildings,  ships,  and  stores.  Fully 
concurring  therewith  1  adopt  aU  the  valuable  recommendations  of 
our  colleague,  and  ask  a  reference  to  be  made  to  this  useful  paper, 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  our  Journal,  p.  322,  without  further 
reiteration  of  the  opinions  so  well  expressed,  beyond  urging  that 
the  whole  of  our  assets  in  buildings,  stores,  ships,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  property  should  be  brought  into  separate  accounts  and  have 
their  numbers  and  quantities  with  values  attached,  with  yearly 
increases  and  decreases  clearly  exhibited.  I  may,  however,  in  cor- 
roboration, place  before  you  the  remarks  of  that  able  French  writer, 
Montcloux,  who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work,  must  have 
been  thoroughly  conversant  both  with  the  theoretical  and  practical 
business  of  public  accounts,  and  whose  practical  suggestions  as 
below,  brought  about  in  the  French  accounts  that  reform  which  I 
hope  Mr,  Jellicoe's  paper  may  yet  help  to  effect  in  our  own. 

**  The  employment  of  credits  does  not  always  constitute  a  real 
"  expenditure  for  the  State.  When  the  State  exchanges  its  money 
**  for  articles  destined  to  supply  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and  work- 
'*  shops,  it  does  not  actually  expend,  but  only  makes  a  conversion. 
</  That  has  been  understood  in  part,  for  all  the  services  which  apper- 
''  tain  to  the  minister  of  finance ;  the  employment  of  funds  in 
"  leaf  tobacco,  gunpowder  for  the  trade,  maps,  in  bars  of  gold  and 
"  silver  for  the  mints,  and  in  paper  intended  for  stamps,  immediately 
*'  causes  an  accounting  in  material ;  but  this  course  has  not  been 
"  followed  in  what  concerns  the  two  ministers  who  effect  analogous 
"  conversions  on  a  much  larger  scale,  those  of  war  and  of  marine. 
"  The  purchases  being  once  effected  in  these  two  departments,  the 
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"  converted  values  are  delivered  to  agents  who  are  not  acconntants, 
''  and  whilst  the  minister  of  finance,  placed  as  guardian  of  the 
'*  public  treasure,  has  at  control  not  only  the  funds,  but  also  the 
''  public  lands,  the  forests,  and  all  the  convertible  articles  above- 
"  mentioned,  the  conversions  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  war  and 
"  marine  departments  entirely  escape  his  surveillance.  The  immense 
"  values  stored  in  the  arsenals  of  one  minister,  in  the  workshops  of 
'*  another,  and  in  the  provision  magazines  of  both,  are  confided  to 
''  agents  who  are  independent  of  the  minister  of  finance  and  of  the 
"  court  of  account." 

"  The  chambers  have  never  taken  notice  of  the  absurdity  of 
''  this  state  of  things.  The  deputies  insist  that  the  ministers 
"  should  not  employ  a  single  centime  without  legal  authority,  and 
"  demand  a  strict  account  of  this  centime ;  but,  once  it  has  been 
"  proved  to  them,  that  this  centime  has  been  converted  into  another 
"  form  of  value,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  they  inquire  nothing  about  it. 
"  The  ministers  who  have  exchanged  moneys  for  articles  of  which 
"  they  make  themselves  depositories,  can  afterwards  dispose  thereof 
'^  as  they  please,  without  any  authority  being  given^  and  without 
"  being  responsible  to  any  one." 

'^  The  result  of  this  course  is,  that  the  budget  of  expense  is  not 
''  entirely  composed  of  actual  expenditure,  and  that  under  this  head 
''  important  operations  are  shown  in  it,  which  are  nothing  else  but 
"  conversions  of  money  into  stores ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
"  actual  expenditure  is  incurred  every  year,  of  which  neither  the 
"  budgets  nor  accounts  make  any  mention.  The  conversion  being 
''  considered  as  an  outlay,  is  noted  as  such ;  an  account  is  rendered 
'*  of  it  as  such ;  and  the  consumption  of  the  sum  thus  converted, 
"  which  is  a  real  outlay,  gives  rise  to  neither  a  vote  nor  a  settlement. 
''  It  is  just  as  if  the  minister  of  finance  were  to  buy  bank  paper 
'^  with  the  money  in  the  cash  chest,  to  present  this  operation  as  an 
"  actual  outlay,  and  then  disposed  of  the  paper  without  being  autho- 
"  rised  and  without  rendering  any  account  thereof.  In  taking  as 
"  the  basis  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  public  property,  the  budgets 
'^  and  accounts  submitted  to  the  chambers,  it  might  happen  that 
'^  the  State  should  appear  less  rich  precisely  in  that  year  when  its 
"  magazines  are  overflowing  with  stores,  and  should  be  supposed  to 
"  be  economising,  just  in  the  year  when  there  had  taken  place  a 
'*  waste  of  provisions  and  articles  stored  up  in  the  magazines. 

'*  It  is  evident  that  this  system  completely  falsifies  the  residts 
''  that  public  accountancy  professes  to  give.  The  schedule  that  the 
"  minister  of  finance  might  prepare  at  the  present  time  would  only 
"  be  the  schedule  of  the  pecuniary  property  of  the  State,  and  not  a 
"  schedule  of  the  real  property  of  the  State.  Could  one  imagine  the 
'*  manager  of  a  house  of  business  giving  an  exact  account  of  the 
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"  fluctuations  of  the  cash  cbest,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  fluctua- 
'^  tions  of  the  magazines  ?  Would  the  associates,  partners,  and 
'^  assignees  appointed  to  judge  of  this  account,  and  pronounce  on 
'^  the  good  or  bad  management,  consider  their  mission  ended  when 
"  they  had  been  told  how  the  cash  account  was  balanced,  without 
"  letting  them  know  the  state  of  the  account  of  general  mer- 
'*  chandise  P  That  is,  however,  what  the  chambers  do.  As  to  the 
'^  treasure,  its  general  accounting,  which  is  in  part  modelled  on  that 
"  of  commerce,  follows  neither  the  account  sale  of  goods  nor  the 
*'  stock  or  fixture  account.  That  a  private  person  who  lays  in  but 
'*  few  commodities,  and  hopes  to  sell  them  again  immediately,  should 
"  only  keep  a  cash  account,  is  no  great  inconvenience,  without  being 
"  very  logical.  A  private  person  only  accounts  to  himself;  but 
"  ministers  are  not  conducting  their  own  affairs ;  their  position  is 
**  that  of  an  intendant,  of  an  agent  who  owes  an  account  to  others. 
*'  At  the  risk  of  not  being  true,  the  account  ought  in  this  case  to 
"  say  everything.  It  was  desired  that  the  credits  opened  to  the 
"  ministers  should  be  rigorously  observed.  The  financial  law  enters 
'*  into  the  details  of  the  wants  of  each  service,  and  fixes  its  limits  , 
'*  closely ;  but  the  placing  material  in  the  hands  of  the  ordounateurs 
"  overthrows  at  a  single  blow  all  the  systems  of  credits,  for,  just  in 
'*  the  year  when  the  chambers  have  closed  the  cash  chest  to  the 
'^  ordonnateur,  he  opens  the  magazines  on  his  own  authority,  and 
''  instead  of  the  moneys  which  are  refused  to  him,  he  applies  to  the 
''  expenses  of  his  service  the  stores  which  have  been  left  at  his  sole 
'*  and  entire  disposal. 

"  Is  the  public  property  then  only  precious  when  consisting  of 
"  moneys  ?  Do  measures  for  their  preservation  become  useless 
'*  because  the  value  is  invested  in  a  difierent  form  P  It  is  no  less 
"  essential  to  preserve  a  hundred  thousand  francs  worth  of  bronze, 
"  wheat,  or  hemp,  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  coined  money. 
"  The  handling  of  material  ought  to  entail  the  same  consequences  as 
"  the  handling  of  cash. 

"  The  immoveable  property  of  the  State  is  managed  under  the 
"  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  finance.  This  property  is 
'*  composed  of  streams,  navigable  rivers,  the  coasts,  the  foreshores, 
"  or  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  ports,  harbours, 
"  roads,  fortifications,  fields  for  manoeuvring,  ramparts,  forests,  and 
"  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  every  kind.  The  fortifications 
'*  and  other  establishments  of  war  are  entirely  managed  by  the 
"  engineer  branch  of  the  army,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
'*  agent  of  finance.  The  administration  of  bridges  and  highways 
**  has  still  in  its  hands  several  millions  worth  of  land,  formerly 
'*  comprised  in  the  tracing  of  roads,  and  which  has  never  been 
"  declared,  nor  handed  over  to  the  laud  administration." 
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Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Montclouz*B  views,  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  chambeps,  on  the  6th  June,  1843,  requiring  the 
accounts  of  material  from  all  branches  of  the  public  service  to  be 
submitted  for  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  commencing  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1846,  also  requiring  a  royal  ordonnanoe,  to  be 
promulgated  in  the  form  used  for  the  regulations  of  the  public 
administration,  defining  the  nature  and  mode  of  control.  In  1844 
the  royal  ordon nance  was  issued,  and  ministers  of  state  published 
for  their  respective  departments  detailed  instructions  to  give  effect 
to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  and  the  royal  orders.  The 
departmental  regulation  for  the  material  belonging  to  the  War 
Department  was  issued  by  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  and  is 
dated  January,  1845.  It  has  remained  in  successful  operation  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  model  of  clearness,  characteristic  of  all  those 
regulations  emanating  from  that  able  commander.  I  am  informed, 
that  of  late  years,  the  accounting  of  the  material  of  the  navy  has 
been  made  very  complete,*  and  that  the  clearness  in  the  account- 
ability of  that  department,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  stores,  has 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  accounting  of  the  War  Department; 
but  that  this  latter  department  was  trying  to  improve  their  accounts 
of  stores,  so  as  to  maintain  in  this  branch  of  their  business,  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  the  services 
of  France,  in  respect  to  accounts  both  of  money  and  material. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  material  of  the  French  departments 
have  been  regularly  printed  and  laid  before  the  chambers,  and  the 
reports  relating  to  the  War  Department  since  1866  are  now  in  my 
possession ;  and,  from  my  own  experience  in  respect  to  the  like 
accounting  for  the  war  material  of  India,  the  preparation  of  returns 
showing  quantity  and  value  of  our  home  war  material,  equal  to 
those  of  France,  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  officer;  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  serious  defect,  that  Parliament  and  the  Treasury  are 
not  in  possession  of  such  an  account,  seeing  that  without  valuations 
in  money  these  authorities  can  exercise  no  real  control  over  either 
the  Admiralty  or  war  minister,  in  respect  to  that  most  wasteful 
part  of  our  expenditure,  on  stores,  ships,  and  guns. 

The  French  war  material  account  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1863,  is  based  on  the  inventories  of  the  stores  remaining 
on  the  31st  December,  1862,  plus  the  additions  and  minus  the 
issues  during  the  year,  arranged  according  to  the  fixed  nomenclature. 
The  whole  of  the  operations  of  charge  and  discharge  are  drawn  up 
from  850  individual  accountants  ;  the  accounts  show  the  material  of 
every  description  in  use  with  the  troops,  even  the  medicines  in 

*  At  this  paper  is  paaing  through  the  preis,  I  have  recmved  a  copy  of  the 
naval  material  aocoont,  and  I  have  no  hentation  in  ftating  that  it  is  a  model  for  ns 
to  adopt. 
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charge  of  tlie  medical  officers,  all  being  added  to  the  like  material 
in  the  Go?emment  magazines  or  establishments.  Another  column 
indicates  the  value  of  material,  and  various  other  columns  show  the 
changes  under  difierent  heads  in  the  quantities  of  stores.  The 
appendix  also  explains  very  clearly  and  fully  the  system  under  which 
the  service  is  carried  on.  The  accounts  are  exceedingly  complete, 
not  only  as  a  store  document,  for  insuring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  of  stores,  but  also  as  a  financial  record ;  an  examination  of 
it  would  show  that  it  affords  the  means  of  regulating  the  money  to 
be  expended  on  material ;  a  check  we  do  not  possess.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  approximate  value  of  the.  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  French  War  Department  in  each  year  from  31st  December, 
1855,  also  showing  the  value  of  stores  added  or  diminished  during 
each  year  of  that  period,  is  exhibited. 


Dtteonwliich 

Uus 

Taloatkiii  «u  Msde. 

Approximate  Value 

«ttbe 
end  of  each  Year. 

Value  of  Storea 
luued  in  Excess  of 

the  Value 
of  those  Keceired. 

Value  of  Storei 

Added  in  Excesiof 

the  Value 

Sl(tDeoember,18S5.... 
'66... 
•67.... 
'68.... 
•69... 

31«t  December,  1860.... 
•61.... 
'62.... 
'68.... 

fr. 
638,023,190 
631,261,189 
619,929,013 
611,821,022 
642,911,277 

651,641,854 
645,856,748 
640i997»aoi 
649*447,368 

fr. 
6,762,001 
8,667.037 
6,248,664 

6,796,106 
4,869,647 

fr. 

81,090,266 
8,780,577 

8,460,167 

The  entries  of  values  have  been  purposely  abridged,  but  the 
values  of  stores  received  and  expended,  under  each  of  the  twenty 
branches  of  service  to  which  they  belong,  are  stated  in  the  printed 
accounts,  and  the  differences  above  given  are  the  excesses  of  the 
receipts  over  the  issues,  and  vice  versd. 

The  correctness  of  the  material  accounts  is  secured  by  the  Court 
of  Accounts  having,  ever  since  1845,  declared,  with  all  the  solemnity 
with  which  their  awards  in  respect  to  the  accounts  of  money  are 
given,  their  decision  as  to  the  correctness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  material  of  all  the 
ministerial  departments  of  the  State. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  before  the  Military  Orga- 
nisation Committee  as  to  the  great  variations  in  the  voted  moneys 
for  our  stores  and  works,  is  of  great  importance  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  a  store  account  in  this  country.  I  would  gladly  make 
extracts  therefrom  if  space  permitted.  But  the  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing a  more  dflEicient  check  on  the  expenditure  for  our  stores, 
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cannot  be  better  sbown  than  by  perusing  the  evidence  given  in  1856 
by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hoffay,  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  reply  to  Question  2114,  stated, 
that  *'  the  vote  for  the  purchase  of  stores  is  taken,  not  for  the  expen- 
"  diture  of  stores  in  a  year,  but  for  the  purchase  of  stores  to  be 
"  placed  in  the  storehouses;  therefore,  if  the  Admiralty  wanted  to 
*'  expend  more  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  their  stores; 
"  they  need  not  play  any  tricks  veith  the  money.  They  have  full 
*'  power  to  spend  more  for  stores  than  Parliament  has  voted  for  the 
"  purchase  of  stores."  "  Undoubtedly  they  can  do  that  if  they 
"  please  to  do  it."  He  did  not  see  "  what  power  you  can  place  over 
"  the  executive  power  in  a  matter  of  that  kind."  **  It  would  be  a 
<<  very  difficult  matter  to  show  the  stock  in  hand  and  the  liabilities 
"  incurred.  The  Admiralty  cannot  very  well  postpone  the  payments, 
"  unless  their  contracts  are  so  framed,  but  there  is  generally  a 
**  specified  period  for  making  such  payments ;  prompt  payment  is 
"  the  rule  of  the  department.  They  can  undoubtedly  frame  their 
"  contracts  for  that,  and  could  receive  the  articles,  and  the  expen- 
"  diture  would  appear  in  the  next  year."  "  The  actual  sums  which 
"  would  appear  voted,  would  not  be  the  real  sums  which  had  been 
"  expended."  "  In  their  case  the  expenditure  for  supplies,  the  real 
**  expenditure  is  not  the  purchase,  it  is  the  actual  consumption  of 
"  the  stores  and  the  labour,  which  Parliament  places  entirely  at  the 
"  disposal  of  this  department."  "  Nor  do  the  payments  represent 
"  these."  "  Parliament  does  not  vote  money  for  that  object,  it  does 
"  not  say  you  shall  spend  so  much  for  stores  in  the  year."  "  It 
"  merely  says,  we  grant  you  so  much  for  the  purchase  of  stores,  and 
"  those  stores  may  not  be  expended  for  years." 

In  reply  to  Question  2112,  by  the  chairman,  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
as  to  "  Parliament  being  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  that  repre* 
**  sents  what  the  expenditure  really  is,"  the  reply  was,  "  No ;  after 
''  the  war  there  must  be  a  great  accumulation  of  stores,  and  the  first 
''  thing  to  be  done  ought  to  be  to  consume  the  extra  stock,  and  not 
*'  to  ask  for  additional  money  from  Parliament  to  make  fresh  pur- 
"  chases ;  therefore,  after  a  war,  the  first  vote  would  be  smaller  than 
"  the  expenditure  of  the  year  in  which  that  vote  was  taken."  Mr. 
Hoffay,  in  reply  to  Question  2723,  from  the  chairman.  Sir  F.  Baring, 
as  to  the  existing  appropriation  audit  being  sufficiently  stringent, 
replied  *'that  it  might  be  evaded  by  a  department,  by  the  modo 
"  of  forming  contracts,  and  by  the  diminution  of  stores."  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  James  Graham,  "  Have  you  reason 
"  to  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  so  evaded  since  the  passing  of 
"the  Act?"  the  reply  was,  "I  believe  that  you  may  live  upon 
"  your  stores,  and  make  a  saving  on  the  aggregate  grants,  and  vice 
"  versd^  without  much  difficulty."    The  remedy,  he  considered,  for 
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all  this  was,  **to  have,  in  addition  to  the  general  measures  as 
*'  sketched  out,  a  somewhat  closer  scrutiny  of  the  estimates  at  the 
"  Treasury ;  the  different  votes  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
"  returns  might  be  called  for,  if  necessary,  of  the  stock,  probable 
**  consumption,  &c." 

The  above  are  the  views  of  able  and  experienced  financial 
officers,  who,  fully  alive  to  the  absence  of  financial  control  in  respect 
to  expenditure  on  stores,  have  failed  to  indicate  the  real  remedy, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  secured  by  adopting  the  French  forms. 

The  prominent  protective  measures  are,  to  draw  out  allotments 
of  the  quantities  of  all  stores  required  to  be  kept  up  for  the  several 
branches  of  the  service,  based  on  as  an  exact  knowledge  as  can  be 
obtained  of  the  probable  requirements,  under  various  conditions, 
present  and  future,  by  which  the  quantities  to  be  annually  procured 
should  be  regulated ;  take  stock  by  annual  verification  of  a  part  (as  a 
whole  this  is  impossible) ;  ascertain  the  yearly  quantities  expended ; 
replace,  if  necessary,  the  issues  by  new  supplies  limited,  if  possible, 
to  the  value  of  stores  expended,  and  by  money  valuations,  as  in 
France,  bring  the  control  over  loose  expenditure  of  stores  by 
quantity,  out  of  the  range  of  the  department  charged  with  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  stores,  by  means  of  money  values  affixed 
to  remains,  receipts,  and  issues ;  separate  by  account  and  maintain 
naval  ordnance  and  stores,  from  those  of  the  army,  or,  if  blended,  let 
the  naval  estimates  bear  the  cost  of  the  articles  actually  supplied. 
Finally,  let  accounts  be  prepared  to  show  the  whole  of  the  national 
assets,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Jellicoe's  able  paper,  both  values  and 
extent,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year,  divided  under  distinct 
heads,  with  the  additions  and  diminutions  during  the  year.  The 
accurate  accounting  thus  obtained  will  thoroughly  expose  the  store 
transactions  of  the  State,  now  hidden  under  the  loose  accounting  by 
cash  alone  paid  into,  and  paid  out  of,  the  chests,  millions*  of  pro- 
perty will  thus  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  yearly  accounts  will 
keep  all  wasteful  outlay  under  control. 

XX  111. — JEfieient  Organisation  of  French  Departments,  as 
shoum  in  that  of  the  Army, 

I  have  shown  that  to  secure  a  good  financial  system  the  French 
require  not  only  a  f^ood  departmental  organization,  but  also  various 
checks  independent  of  the  department,  in  order  to  enforce  a  sound 
control  over  the  financial  transactions.  If  we  examine  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  action  of  the  French  legislature,  we  cannot  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  the  chambers,  through 

*  I  calcalate  the  value  of  the  French  naval  and  army  material  and  assets  at 
So  millions  sterling.   I  suppose  we  may  double  oar  values. 
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the  aids  supplied,  is  more  definite  and  precise  over  the  finaarial 
demands  than  that  of  our  House  of  Commons.  If  the  poUcj  of  th# 
empire  and  the  commercial  sjstem  of  France  could  be  freed  from 
complications,  as  in  our  own  country,  then,  with  its  existing  careful 
financial  administration,  a  great  future  would  be  in  store  for  that 
fine  country.  The  marked  feature  in  the  French  system  is  the 
thorough  completeness  of  all  their  arrangements;  the  great  or 
small  afiairs  being  equally  cared  for. 

For  example,  the  military  constitution  of  the  French  army  is 
free  from  many  of  our  complications^  and  presents  an  example  which 
may  be  examined  with  some  advantage  to  our  own  country ;  not 
only  as  a  military  force,  but  also  as  to  its  efficient  financial  arrange- 
ments,  thereby  proving  the  compatibility  of  such  a  combination. 

It  is  important  to  show  how  this  combination  promotes  military 
efficiency.  The  French  financial  arrangements  require  the  division 
of  the  budgets  of  expense  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
army  is  financially  estimated  for  on  what  is  termed  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, being  so  organized  as  to  admit  of  prompt  and  large 
expansion  to  the  war  establishment  in  case  of  war.  Thiaarmy  system 
has  undergone  of  late  years  alterations  in  detail,  but  is,  in  the  main, 
just  what  it  was  when  established  in  the  reign  of  the  fijrst  Napoleon, 
and  reorganized  by  Soult,  when  minister  of  war  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  peace  establishment,  as  provided  for  in  the  ordinary 
budget,  though  exceeded  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  often  exceeded  under  the  second  empire.  The 
expansive  power  of  the  army,  as  well  as  its  economy  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  maintained,  have,  under  both  dynasties,  been  fiilly 
tested.  During  a  few  yefffs  of  the  present  Emperor's  reign,  the 
normal  army  strength  has,  in  the  form  of  a  war  establishment, 
often  been  added  to.  Even  when  the  actual  ^ective  strength  has 
been  nearly  double  the  fixed  peace  establishment,  as  during  the 
war  with  Bussia,  the  peace  establishment  has  been  the  «ne  upon 
which  all  calculations  of  expenses  in  the  ordinary  army  budgets 
have  been  based,  and  the  additional  war  charges  separately  estimated, 
in  order  that  Government  might,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  when  the 
necessity  for  the  increased  strength  ceased,  revert  immediately  to 
the  peace  strength  and  peace  expenditure,  without  the  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  find  with  our  one  estimate,  providing  for  both  usual 
and  unusual  outlay. 

The  French  claim  for  their  army  system  the  merit  of  having 
provided  for  efficient  maintenance  of  the  army  at  the  greatest  needed 
strength,  and  at  the  smallest  cost,  during  the  very  opposite  states 
of  peace  and  war.  This  year's  French  mflitary  budget,  for  1867, 
shows  that  the  money  calculations  of  the  peace  establishment  are 
made  on  389,604  of  all  ranks,  whilst  of  these  the  rank  sftd  file 
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number  coolj  2071990.  The  rchtiTe  total  ttrength  of  aU  gntdea  of 
our  army  oan  only  be  judged  of;  in  contaraat  with  that  of  Prance,  bj 
the  number  of  soldiers  in  each  arm  j.  The  total  of  all  ranks  of  our 
army  oannot  from  our  estimates  be  even  approximatelj  ascertained. 
According  to  our  army  estimates  for  1866-67,  we  hare,  indading  the 
foree  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  1739879  rank  and  file,  only  34,111 
rank  and  file  less  than  the  Ereneh,  and  even  this  difference  might  be 
lessened  if  we  did  not  omit  men  of  some  branches,  whom  the  French 
would  enter  with  the  rank  and  file. 

The  French  reports  carefully  show,  that  which  the  English 
reports  never  supply,  the  result  of  the  year's  operatunxs  as  to  the 
excesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  fixed  strength.  The  Government,  by 
enforcing  a  careful  analysis  ci  the  daily  pay-lists,  determine  the 
exact  numbers  of  different  grades  that  have  been  kept  up  and  paid  by 
the  State,  and  form  a  check  on  the  estimated  strength.  The  official 
reports  state  the  average  daily  numbers  paid  during  the  whole  year, 
cidled  the  effective  or  paid  strength;  a  sketch  of  the  results  may 
prove  useful. 

The  1847  ordinary  budget,*  prepared  and  passed  in  July,  1846, 
during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  proposed  an  army  peace  establish- 
ment of  339,765  officers  and  men,  with  81,670  horses,  but  a  war 
establishment  of  381,429  officers  and  men,  with  83,277  horses,  was 
authorised;  the  effective  strength  paid  and  kept  up  was  368,082 
officers  and  men,  with  70,860  hxH^es.  Since  that  year  the  peace  and 
war  establishments  have  varied,  as  also  the  paid  effectives.  In  1849 
the  peace  establishment  was  raised  to  380,824  officers  and  men,  and 
with  the  war  strength  to  444,41 4,  but  the  effective  strength  in  officers 
and  men  was  438,47 1»  In  1852  the  peace  strength  was  fixed  at 
398,074  officers  and  men,  with  the  war  strength  at  only  390,142 ;  the 
paid  effectives  fell  below  both,  to  375,206,  In  1858  the  peace 
establisbment  was  the  same  as  the  war  strength,  vis.,  3621 151  officers 
and  men ;  but  in  this  year  the  paid  effectives  also  fell  below,  being 
only  3499997.  The  lowest  peace  establishment  in  any  one  year 
between  1847  and  1857,  was  the  one  fixed  for  1854,  being  only 
350,997  officers  and  men.  Unfortunately  the  Crimean  War  required 
in  that  year  a  war  establishment  to  be  fixed  at  488,063,  and  of  that, 
strength  470,789  officers  and  men  were  paid.  In  1^55  the  peace 
establishment  was  the  same  as  in  1854,  but  the  war  establishment 
was  fixed  at  600,000  officers  and  men,  and  of  these,  567,114  were 
actually  in  pay.  In  1858  the  peace  and  war  establishments  were 
again  idike,  vis.,  399,400,  but  the  eff^tives  in  pay  were  only  378,800* 
In  1859  the  Italian  War  required  the  peace  establishment  of  1858 
to  be  raised  to  a  war  establishment  of  525,060,  but  547,287  were  in 

•  Appendix,  Tabl^  IX,  p.  443. 
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paj.  In  1863  tbe  peace  establishment  was  400,000,  witli  a  war 
establishment  of  420,000,  but  the  effectiyes  in  pay  were  428,352, 
beiag  again  higher  than  the  war  establishment. 

The  peace  establishment  for  1867,  now  before  the  chambers,  is 
reduced  to  389,604  officers  and  men ;  but  until  the  official  reports  of 
the  actual  operations  of  the  year  are  published,  the  war  and  effectiye 
strength  cannot  be  stated  for  this  or  any  year  later  than  1863.  The 
Prench  minister's  report  on  the  War  Office  transactions  for  the 
year  ending  3l8t  December,  1864,  is  no  doubt  ready  before  this, 
and  ayailable  for  the  information  of  the  deputies,  bringing  the 
information  as  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  down  to  a  later 
date  than  yet  supplied  to  our  House  of  Commons.  Our  audited 
army  account  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  March,  1864,  is  the  latest 
in  our  possession. 

The  above  details  of  strength  composing  the  French  army 
establishments  for  peace  and  war  as  proposed,  and  as  actually 
maintained,  show  how  fully  the  French  Goyemment  make  known 
those  details  of  military  force  which  are  so  studiously  concealed 
in  England.  Parliament  and  the  nation  only  learn  by  chance  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  the  strength 
of  the  army  as  voted,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  funds  were 
granted,  has  not  been  made  good,  because  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  could  not  be  got  to  enlist. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  long  interval  of  years  from 
1847  to  1866,  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  severely  tried  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  organisation  of  the  French  peace  establishment 
was  based,  seeing  that  the  army  was  augmented  in  1855  to  600,000 
of  all  ranks,  with  125,650  horses,  and  by  1858  had  been  reduced  to 
392,400  of  all  ranks,  with  83,180  horses  ;  but  again  augmented  for 
the  war  in  Italy  to  468,000  of  all  ranks,  with  103,500  horses,  being 
again  reduced  before  1862  to  420,000  of  all  ranks,  with  85,705 
horses. 

These  reports  explain  a  further  advantage  of  fixing  the  peace 
establishment  below  the  actual  strength  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  may  occasionally  require  to  be  maintained. 
According  to  the  French  war  minister's  report  on  the  results  of 
the  year  1863,  the  French  army,  during  that  year  (1863),  fixed 
at  400,000  of  all  ranks,  sufficient  for  the  peace  duties  in  France 
and  Algiers,  was  increased,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  empire,  and  was  located  at  the  following  places ;  the  total  war 
and  peace  strength  being  as  below,  according  to  the  average  of  the 
year,  taken  from  the  pay  lists : 
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By  the  above  distribution  of  the  French  army,  the  strength 
of  officers  and  men,  though  only  28,552  in  excess  of  the  peace 
establishment,  is  yet  able  to  supply  59,206  officers  and  men  and 
7,723  horses  for  the  expeditions  to  Mexico,  Borne,  and  China; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  peace  establishment  is  able  to  spare  an 
army  of  30,854  of  all  ranks,  and  7*723  horses,  which,  with  the  extra 
war  strength  as  above  of  28,352  officers  and  men,  makes  up  the  above 
large  force  on  service  in  Mexico,  Bome,  and  China.  An  examination 
of  the  details  bring  to  light  another  important  feature,  that  the 
cadres  of  companies  and  battalions  sent  out  of  France  are  greatly 
diminished,  by  the  simple  measure  of  raising  the  companies  to  120 
private  soldiers.  With  these  facts  before  us,  its  power  for  efficient 
expansion  has  been  fully  proved,  and  the  French  army  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  organised  on  a  sound  military  system.  This  is  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  conscription,  for,  with  judicious  arrange- 
ments, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  our  army. 

*  The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  probable  reduction  which  may 
take  place  in  the  French  army,  so  as  to  approximate  its  actual 
strength  to  the  reduced  peace  establishment  lately  fixed  by  the 
Emperor.  The  garrison  hitherto  occupying  Bome  is  in  progress  of 
being  relieved ;  this  force,  with  the  troops  from  Mexico,  will  then 
make  available  for  reduction  a  force  of  47,663  of  all  ranks,  and 
thereby  easily  enable  the  French  G-ovemment  still  further  to  bring 
down  the  strength  of  the  army,  even  below  the  recently  reduced 
peace  establishment  of  1867,  fixed  at  389,604  of  all  ruiks,  with 
78,472  horses. 

The  recent  measure  of  lowering  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
French  army  involved  an  important  chaoige,  that  of  reducing  the 
cadres  of  regiments  and  companies,  and  thereby  effecting  a  larger 
diminution  in  the  eventual  expense  than  would  have  been  obtained 
by  a  mere  lowering  of  the  numbers  of  the  army.  The  saving  there- 
from, spread  over  all  departments,  will  reduce  the  army  cost  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million ;  and  at  once,  as  the 
French  estimates  fully  show,  more  than  half  a  million  sterliug  is  cut 
down  in  the  estimate  of  the  year.     Compi^  this  with  ^hp  int^n^^d 
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redaction  of  two  companies  of  infantry  in  the  regiments  of  oar  army, 
by  which  no  diminution  of  oost  can  be  seen  to  be  obtainable  either 
now  or  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  the  course  followed  in  England 
seems  calculated  to  increase  our  future  military  charges,  by  the  very 
mode  in  which  the  redaction  of  the  officers  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out.  The  present  apparent  diminution  is  made  partly  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  charge  from  one  TOte  to  another  vote  of  the  War 
Office  estimates,  a  practice  frequently  resorted  to  without  detection 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  apparent  economy  has  been  partly 
produced  by  diminution  of  resources  in  stores,  whilst  the  require- 
ments on  the  services  of  the  men  of  the  army  appear  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  available  military  means.  The  French  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  redooed  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  that  of  England,  and 
in  a  way  severely  testing  the  Emperor's  prestige,  yet  retaining  its 
efficiency  for  expansion,  with  greater  and  more  r^  economy  ti^an 
with  us. 

ZXIY. — MeUOwe  Economy  in  AdmMmtroHon  qf  Asrmy 
XkcpondUwre  in  France  and  JEngland. 

The  French  army,  judging  from  past  events,  has  been  proved 
to  be  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  contraction,  and  in  thii 
view  its  efficiency  as  a  military  body  is  of  the  highest  character. 
T^ow  the  results  of  the  inquiries  instituted  into  the  cost  of  thifl 
great  force  afford  strong  corroborative  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
French  claim,  that  its  economy  is  in  accord  with  its  efficiency. 
I  must  briefly  state  the  expenditure  on  army  and  navy,  in  ordo* 
to  show  the  degree  of  economy  under  the  French  and  EngUsh 
systems,  by  comparing  the  very  considerable  amounts  of  money  laid 
out  by  the  respective  countries  on  their  war  forces.  The  questions 
involved  in  the  relative  military  efficiency  (irrespective  of  cost)  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  two  countries,  have  occupied  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  statesmen  and  of  army  and  naval  command^fi  and 
officers  of  experience.  It  has  often  been  assumed  that  in  strength 
and  military  organisation  the  French  army  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
England,  the  navy  of  France  has  often  been  said  to  equal  ours  as  to 
the  power  of  its  ships  of  war.  Without  questioning  too  deeply  the 
accuracy  of  either  claim^  I  may  accept  the  admissions  as  to  the 
relative  state  of  power  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  two 
nations,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  see  how  the  respective  countries 
control  the  expenditure  incurred  thereon. 

The  available  accounts  of  actual  expenditure  for  France  extend 

from  1847  to  1868 }  and  for  England  to  81st  March,  1864.*    The 

lowest  expenditure  by  England  during  any  one  of  the  years  of  that 

period,  on  the  naval  and  military  forces,  amounted  to  about  fifteen 

•  Appendix,  Table  X,  p.  Mi. 
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miUionn  sterling,  that  of  France  being  about  sixteen  millions ;  and 
the  jear  common  to  both  was  1851.  The  expenditure  of  France 
on  army  and  narj  in  1847,  the  last  year  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  was  about  twenty  millions,  against  eighteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  that  year  for  our  forces.  The  expenditure  on  the  two 
services,  highest  in  any  one  year  of  the  series,  for  the  respective 
countries,  was  close  on  fifty-three  millions  by  us,  against  forty -three 
and  a  half  millions  by  France,  and  again  this  maximum  occurred  in 
the  same  year,  yis.,  1855.*  The  expenditure  for  the  year  prerious 
was  equal  in  both  coimtries,  and  amounted  to  about  thirty  millions. 
Between  1846  and  1858,  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  average  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  France  on  army  and  navy  was  dose  on  eighteen 
millions  a  year,  whilst  that  of  England  was  nearly  seventeen  and  a 
half  millions.  The  expenditure  of  England  for  the  two  services 
since  the  war  with  Bnssia,  on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  from  Ist 
April,  1854,  to  the  Slst  March,  1864,  has  been  about  thirty  millions, 
and  the  like  average  expenditure  deduced  from  that  of  France  for 
nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1862,  also 
shows  dose  on  thirty  millions.  Our  naval  and  military  expenditure 
bore  the  proportion  of  about  seven  millions  on  the  navy,  to  about 
nine  and  a  half  millions  on  the  army,  calculated  on  the  eight  years* 
ayerage  expenditure  from  1847  to  1854;  and,  for  the  ten  years 
since  then,  the  naval  charge  has  been  about  thirteen  millions  to 
seventeen  millions  on  the  army. 

But  there  are  errors  in  these  averages.  The  marine  department 
of  France  includes  colonial  expenditure,  charged  by  us  to  a  separate 
account.  The  stated  expenditure  on  our  army  is  at  least  a  million 
below  the  actual  outlay,  as  recoveries  are  deducted  in  diminution  of 
Cost.  The  expenditure,  as  above  stated,  may  indicate  nearly  enough 
the  economy  with  which  the  two  countries  control  the  charges  for 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  public  sendee ;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  vastness  of  the  French  army  and  the  approximate  equality  of 
the  naval  power,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  France  is  far  more 
economical. 

During  six  years  of  the  period  that  the  Emperor  has  held 
authority  in  France — ^from  1858  to  1868 — ^for  which  I  have  the 
French  official  reports  complete  and  available,  the  actual  military 
expenditure  for  all  army  services,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  has,  in 
several  years,  fallen  below  the  cost,  fourteen  millions,  for  our  own 
army,  as  recently  stated  in  our  army  estimates  for  the  year  1866-67 ; 
and  if  the  forces  from  Bome  and  Mexico  are  withdrawn,  the  expen- 
diture win  then  be  reduced  below  that  for  our  army.  Further,  that 
vast  as  was  the  war  establishment  of  600,000  officers  and  men,  to 
which  the  French  army  was  raised  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  war 
^  Appendix,  Tables  X  and  XI,  p.  44A. 
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M'ith  Bussia,  and  though  far  in  excess  of  the  strength  at  which  our 
own  army  was  proposed  to  be  kept,  yet  the  highest  actual  military 
expenditure  of  the  French  during  one  year  (1855)  of  that  war  was 
about  thirty-five  millious,  or  but  little  in  excess  of  the  highest  ex- 
penditure, about  thirty-three  millions,  for  one  of  these  years  (also 
1865)  for  our  much  smaller  army.  But  if  all  the  charges  paid  by 
England  in  years  subsequent  to  the  Bussian  war  for  the  expenaes  of 
that  war,  amounting  to  very  large  sums,  were  brought  into  the 
accounts  of  the  years  to  which  they  properly  belong,  1  believe  that 
the  largest  amount  of  expenditure  of  fVance,  on  their  large  army, 
would  be  found  to  be  actually  less  than  our  highest  year's  outlay  on  our 
smaller  army.  These  financial  results,  in  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  France  on  their  army,  are  but  little  known  in  England,  but  deserve 
to  be  well  looked  into,  seeing  that  the  extravagant  expenditure  so 
frequently  urged  against  France  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Far  too  much  money  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  spent  in  France  for 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  but  if  rightly  spent  in  order  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  then  the  money 
spent  is  well  and  carefully  controlled  in  its  details ;  and  honourable 
testimony  is  given  in  favour  of  the  Emperor's  influential  support  to 
this  end.  The  good  order,  and  really  powerful  and  efficient  check 
over  the  application  of  the  extensive  army  funds,  which  so  markedly 
belong  to  the  French  system,  secure  for  France  an  amount  of 
economy  which  we  do  not  obtain ;  the  people  of  France  fiiUy  appre- 
ciate this  good.  A  like  result  may  be  secured  in  this  country,  and 
a  large  diminution  in  our  military  expenditure  is  practicable,  but 
this  can  only  be  safely  effected  when  the  nation  fuUy  understands, 
by  the  clearness  of  its  budgets  and  exactness  of  its  accounts,  the 
cost  of  the  Indian,  Colonia],  and  Home  services.  It  is  necessary  to 
learn,  not  only  how  economy  can  be  carried  out,  in  what  particular 
directions  the  expenditure  may  be  contracted  or  diminished,  but 
how  it  ought  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  secure  that  efficiency  for 
peace  or  war ;  the  most  difficult  of  all  economies,  but  the  most  use- 
ful which  a  nation  should  know  how  to  practice.  This  is  to  avoid 
waste  when  necessity  requires  army  augmentations,  and  this  know- 
ledge economises  expenditure  when  peace  is  established. 

The  important  principle  on  which  the  French  army  system  is 
based,  productive  of  great  results  to  France,  would,  if  well  under- 
stood, prove  equally  beneficial  to  England.  But  it  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  as  strictly 
adhered  to  by  us  as  it  has  been  by  the  people  and  Government 
of  France.  It  is  a  principle  easily  understood  when  enunciated, 
that  at  all  times  we  should  maintain  an  entire  separation  between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  military  expenses.  The  ordinary 
estimate  should  only  comprise  the  carefully  considered  and  lowest 
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charges  for  that  smallest  army  strength  which  will  allow  of  a 
suifcahle  organization  for  maintaining  in  time  of  peace — with  a 
high  degree  of  military  efficiency — ^the  minimum  strength  which  can 
readily  be  increased  to  the  maximum  force  which  the  country  can 
raise  or  support  in  case  of  war,  but  with  an  aptitude  for  partial 
augmentations  to  meet  temporary  wants;  in  all  such  cases  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  counlny.  The  extraordinary  expenses 
to  coyer  the  charges  for  the  strength  in  excess  of  the  peace 
strength,  for  stores  in  excess  of  the  current  consumption,  and 
other  purposes,  which  add  so  much  to  the  military  expenditure 
when  the  peace  establishment  is  departed  from.  All  these  extra- 
ordinary expenses  should  be  of  a  character  and  in  a  form,  which 
will  allow  of  prompt  diminution  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  is 
at  an  end.  But  before  any  extra  expenses  are  incurred,  there 
should  be  set  forth  in  an  estimate,  and  invariably  shown,  the  exact 
purposes  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied,  for  what  persons, 
or  for  what  stores.  The  most  reliable  estimate  which  can  be  drawn 
out  is  the  one  which  sets  forth  the  proposed  outlay  most  nearly 
after  the  form  in  which  the  actual  outlay  will  appear  in  the 
bills  of  the  claimants.  In  addition,  Mr.  Anderson  has  urged,  "  the 
"  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  bringing  under  the  control  of 
"  Parliament  the  expenditure  of  every  department  of  the  State  con- 
*^  sists  in  an  effective  and  uniform  system  of  public  accounts  and 
**  an  independent  audit  of  expenditure  upon  vouchers  after  pay- 
«  ment." 

XXV. — OonHifution  of  the  War  Deparimente  qf  the  Ttvo 
Countries. 

As  in  close  connection  with  the  above,  I  would  venture  a  remark 
—applicable  to  the  other  ministerial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  the  constitution  of  our  War  Department  militates 
against  real  efficiency  and  economy  by  rendering  impossible  any 
sustained  efforts  to  either  end,  being  ever  made,  or,  if  undertaken, 
causing  them  to  prove  either  abortive  or  short-lived.  All  expe- 
rience shows  that  efficiency  and  economy  are  products  of  slow 
growth,  and  our  political  or  parliamentary  Government  cause 
frequent  changes  in  the  person  of  the  War  Secretary  of  State,  that 
no  one  Secretary  of  State  can  expect  to  hold  power  for  the  time 
needed  to  sustain  the  measures  required  for  producing  permanently 
improved  results,  and  all  totally  irrespective  of  his  personal  effi- 
ciency for  the  control  of  the  army ;  this  difficulty  ought  to  lead  to 
an  adaptation  of  the  administrative  machinery  to  the  business  to  be 
controlled,  so  that  these  unavoidable  parliamentary  changes  in  the 
head  may  not  continue  to  produce  the  bad  consequences  we  daily 
experience. 
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The  French  military  administration  is  an  example  for  us  to 
follow ;  though  an  officer  of  high  military  rank  and  great  experience 
is  invariably  placed  at  its  head,  yet  in  its  War  Department  a  com* 
plete  division  of  duties  exists.  It  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each 
section  is  under  an  officer  of  high  permanent  rank,  and  all  are 
placed  in  subordination  to  the  minister  of  war.  There  we  find 
permanent  administrators  with  distinct  duties,  but  having  individual 
responsibilities  to  the  country,  sovereign,  and  minister,  for  the 
right  performance  of  the  duties  assigned.  In  France  there  are 
separate  branches  and  defined  responsibilities,  though  far  less  fre- 
quent changes  there  occur  in  the  appointment  of  minister  of  war 
than  in  England,  and  apparently  far  less  necessity  for  so  distributing 
the  War  Department  duties.  In  England  all  action  is  made  depen- 
dent on  the  frequently  changed  Secretary  of  State.  In  England 
we  have  now  the  seventh  Secretary  of  State  since  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  period 
of  eleven  jears ;  a  failure  in  passing  a  political  measure  might 
soon  give  us  an  eighth  war  minister.*  In  France  we  see  the  names 
of  only  three  ministers  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office  since  1851,  two  besides  the  present  war  minister.  All 
three  are  known  to  have  been  experienced  military  officers.  In 
England,  except  General  Peel  and  Lord  Panmure,  none  ever 
belonged  to  the  army.  The  necessity  for  the  English  war  minister 
having  professional  knowledge  is  greater,  owing  to  the  interference 
in  details  connected  with  discipline. 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  even  greater  than  Parliamentary 
control  over  our  army,  by  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  views  of 
the  political  party  in  power — a  necessity  which  is  not  recognized  in 
France — commends  to  our  adoption  the  many  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  the  division  of  the  War  Office  business  which  exist  in  the 
French  War  department,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  party 
contingencies  and  professional  inexperience  of  the  selected  states- 
men for  our  ministers  of  war ;  nevertheless  it  is,  even  irrespective 
thereof,  an  admirable  system  of  a  right  division  of  business  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  French  War  department  is  divided  into  seven  great  'diree^ 
iions,  and  subdivided  into  twenty-five  bureaux,  in  which  all  the 
army  afiairs  are  carried  on,  in  addition,  the  minister  of  war  haa 
a  private  personal  cabinet  and  a  strong  staff  of  experienced  officera 
to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  the  special  duties  requiring  the 
direct  attention  of  the  minister.  Besides  the  seven  great  establish- 
ments formed  for  the  executive  administration  of  army  afiairs,  there 

*  This  has  happened.  The  change  has  oocorred,  and  we  have  now  the  eighth 
Secretary  of  State,  with  another  change  hi  the  Under  Secretary,  who,  I  hear,  it  the 
twentieth.    Both,  happily,  are  this  time  soldiers. 
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are  special  and  permaneot  committees  and  commissions  fonned  for 
considering  all  those  numerous  questions  inrolying  changes  in  the 
existing  army  system ;  these  changes  require  calm  thought,  which 
overworked  officials  cannot  possihly  devote,  without  risking  the 
right  performance  of  their  daily  husiness.  These  committees  are 
twelve  in  number,  composed  of  officers  specially  appointed.  They 
are  merely  consultative,  to  advise  on  the  system  and  rules  by  which 
the  executive  officers  must  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  army 
duties.  The  army  business  is  transacted  and  carried  on  by  the 
heads  of  the  seven  direction9,  under  responsibilities  exact  and  clear 
for  their  right  discharge,  and  the  minister  of  war  is  therefore  not 
overburthened,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  is,  with  details,  nor  obliged 
to  allow  his  name  and  authority  to  be  used  on  every  occasion, 
however  trifling.  In  addition,  a  section  of  the  Council  of  State 
composed  of  experienced  officers  oversee  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
the  War  Department,  including  the  duties  of  the  war  minister,  and 
invariably  examine  the  army  budgets  of  expense. 

One  of  the  most  usefdl  elements  in  an  organised  system  is 
wanting  in  our  War  Department.  The  great  secret  of  enforcing 
the  right  discharge  of  official  functions  is  to  place  on  individuals 
the  responsibility  of  thinking,  and  of  showing  that  they  do  think 
rightly,  by  acting  on  their  own  thoughts,  with  entire  responsi- 
bility for  results,  both  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to 
the  country.  The  dread  of  entrusting  any  separate  authority  to 
any  one,  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  shortcomings  of  our  War  Department.  At  present  all 
affairs,  however  unimportant,  are  passed  in  the  War  Office,  and  any 
measure,  however  objectionable  it  may  appear  to  the  nation  or 
army,  is  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  chief.  Now  the  most  certain 
process  for  destroying  foresight,  and  to  encourage  the  carrying  out 
of  bad  measures,  is  to  permit  officials  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  without  any  professional  experience  or 
knowledge  of  details,  must  often  assent  to  bad  arrangements, 
or  allow  that  most  dangerous  of  all  courses,  the  issuing  of  orders 
in  his  name,  without  the  previous  authority  of  the  head  being 
given.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  defining  functions  for  each  depart- 
ment within  which  the  chief  of  each  branch  may  act,  there  is  no 
more  effectual  means  of  checking  wrong  acts,  than  to  cause  the  doer 
to  put  his  name  to  the  order,  with  the  responsibility  which  signing 
a  paper  invariably  creates. 

I  may  be  asked,  and  with  reason,  whether  I  admit  of  the  existence 
of  defects  in  the  French  military  system.  I  frankly  acknowledge 
their  existence.  But,  after  allowing  for  all  defects,  and  even  allowing 
for  others  existing  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  I  cannot  but  avow 
that,  contrasting  the  many  excellencies  in  the  French  system  with 
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the  numerous  defects  in  ours,  I  feel  that  we  are  wanting  to  oursdves 
in  allowing  our  inferiority  to  continue. 

XXVI. — Value  of  StatUtical  Compilations. 

There  is,  however,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  one  very 
valuable  suggestion,  made  ten  years  since  by  Dr.  Farr,  which  I 
have  only  lately  met  with.  It  refers  to  the  necessity  of  compiling 
statistics  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  finances.  It  is  a  measure 
I  have  often  wished  to  see  generally  carried  out,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
one  which,  in  ignorance  of  that  alluded  to,  I  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Lord  Canning,  when  Governor- General  of  India, 
and  applied  to  some  branches  of  the  public  service  in  India. 
Circumstances  arose  to  prevent  that  able  statesman  from  carrying 
out  the  suggestion,  to  its  fullest  extent,  though  it  received  his 
approval ;  but  if  the  suggestion  of  our  colleague  Dr.  Farr,  made 
several  years  prior,  could  have  been  quoted  in  support,  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  appointment  of  statistical  branches  for  the 
preparation  of  official  statistics  of  finance,  army  and  navy,  the 
suggestion  for  this  arrangement,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
might  alone  have  sufficed  for  its  adoption;  the  necessities  of  the 
time  required  the  measure. 

Several  of  the  defects  brought  under  your  notice,  I  see  urged 
by  Dr.  Farr  in  support  of  the  compilation  of  statistical  information. 
I  see  that  Dr.  Farr  urges  the  question  of  a  classified  view  of 
the  ''articles  in  store  (in  the  hands  of  departments)  of  those 
**  supplied  and  destroyed  in  the  year ;  also  the  value  and  cost  per 
''  man  of  all  the  important  items  of  expenditure,  well  classified ; 
**  that  the  ordnance  supplies  to  the  navy  should  be  written  ofi^,  and 
''  appear  in  the  navy  report ;  and  the  value  and  the  annual  expen- 
''  diture  of  stores,  ships,  arms,  and  men  analysed.  The  statistics 
"  should  show  the  exact  organisation  of  the  army,  civil  and  military ; 
''  its  classes,  its  annual  recruits,  its  annual  losses  by  battle,  woimds, 
''  diseases,  desertions,  captures ;  its  physical  condition,  its  sickness, 
''  its  punishments,  its  achievements,  and  presenting,  as  regards  the 
'^  navy,  the  precise  means  of  the  state  and  changes  of  men,  ships, 
''  dockyards,  and  establishments  of  every  kind." 

So  far  as  the  object  of  this  paper  applies,  viz.,  to  the  accounts 
of  expenditure,  the  practical  results  which  Dr.  Farr  indicated  as 
desirable  to  be  attained,  were,  as  regards  finance  statistics,  that 
the  "  finance  operations  of  the  country,  now  directed,  controlled, 
''  and  carried  on  by  many  separate  authorities,  should,"  under 
the  statistical  board  which  Dr.  Farr  proposed  as  the  instrument 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  ''be  thrown  into  a  statis* 
"  tical  form,  from  the  annual  accounts  of  the  revenue,  expendi- 
''  ture,  debt,  and  stock  of  the  nation."    I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
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forth  Dr.  Fair's  suggestions  in  his  own  words ;  and  all  of  us  who 
have  had  to  refer  to  the  voluminous  accounts  in  great  detail,  which 
must  always  exist  when  extensive  operations  have  to  he  recorded 
involving  large  money  transactions,  will  well  appreciate  the  vast 
utility  which  Dr.  Farr  so  justly  urges,  of  "having  the  whole 
*'  scheme  of  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  so  organised  as  to  exhihit 
'^  the  principal  facts  and  their  relations  to  one  another  in  a  single 
*'  volume."  The  statesman,  soldier,  politician,  economist,  and  sta- 
tistical inquirer,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  immense  advantage 
of  having  the  raw  materials,  as  Dr.  Farr  designates  our  financial 
accounts,  disemharrassed  of  the  many  details  which  the  ordinary 
system  of  putting  out  accounts,  requires  to  surround  the  facts. 
These  details  may,  as  urged,  he  thrown  into  good  well-considered 
forms,  the  trouhle  of  consulting  and  using  them  heing  greatly  dimi- 
nished hy  the  publication  of  the  necessary  calculations  from  which 
the  results  are  derived. 

There  are  many  other  heads  enumerated  by  Dr.  Farr,  which  might 
be  specified,  and  which  at  the  present  day  attract  public  attention, 
such  as  the  number  of  the  male  population  for  recruiting  the  army 
and  navy,  now  solely  dependent  on  the  information  of  the  two 
departments  which  control  these  branches,  but  which  in  reality  is 
mainly  a  subject  that  the  Begistrar-General's  office  ought  to  deal 
with.  Again,  we  have  mention  made  of  the  causes  operating  to 
require  accounts  such  as  the  effect  of  the  Limited  Service  Act  on  the 
discharge  of  soldiers,  and  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  remain. 
The  sickness  and  mortality,  already  so  well  taken  up  by  the  medical 
branches  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  also  pointed  out  as  affecting  the 
recruiting  of  the  services,  and  the  influence  of  disease  as  bearing  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  the  field,  is  also  dwelt  on. 

The  endeavour  made  by  Dr.  Farr  to  show  to  the  Statistical  Con- 
gress the  average  cost  of  the  soldier,  deduced  from  the  charges  for 
all  branches  of  the  service,  is  stated  to  be  impossible  under  the  erro- 
neous mode  of  debiting  the  whole  of  the  naval  expenditure  of 
ordnance  stores  to  the  army,  without  supplying  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  due  to  each  department:  an  important  fact« 
which,  until  mentioned  this  year  by  General  Peel,  has  very  rarely 
been  noticed.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
Ordnance  Board  at  the  beginning  of  this,  did  allude  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  Dr.  Farr  is  the  first  in  later  times  to  bring  to  public  notice 
a  financial  measure  which  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  army  and  navy 
statistics.  I  now  venture  to  say  that  if  these  indicated  statistics 
had  been  compiled  by  such  an  independent  board  as  Dr.  Farr 
proposes,  a  vast  mass  of  important  facts  would  have  been  brought 
to  light,  that  must  have  ensured  great  economy  in  expenditure,  and 
much  greater  efficiency  in  the  public  services.    There  is  no  greater 
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eril  againsfc  which  the  aerriees  hare  to  contend,  especially  tilioae  of 
the  arm  J  and  navy,  than  ignorance  of  what  we  ought  to  be  spending, 
how  we  are  spending,  what  we  really  require  to  spend,  and  what  we 
ought  to  obtain  for  our  spending. 

The  advantage  of  statistical  compilation  would  be  felt  in  the 
drawing  out  of  the  voluminous  returns  of  the  army  and  navy.  It 
would,  more  than  any  other  measure,  reduce  the  innumerable 
returns  now  sent  in  by  regiments,  ships,  divisions,  and  fleets.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  facts,  in  many  separate  returns,  at  many 
separate  periods,  to  many  separate  offices,  would  be  saved,  the 
labour  of  officers  and  authorities  thereby  enormously  reduced. 
Many  exceedingly  complicated  figured  statements,  which  require 
considerable  training  to  prepare,  could  be  cut  down  to  a  form  so 
simple  that  ordinary  clerks  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  details,  for  a  few  trained  persons  to  work  up.  The  result  would 
be  that  information  more  exact,  more  complete,  and  better  arranged, 
would  be  available  for  the  authorities,  and  with  it  a  wider  and 
better  control  could  be  exercised,  and  this  once  secured,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  claiming  as  a  result,  greater  efficiency  and  useful 
economies. 

IX V JJ.  ^Conclusion  /  Improvements  Summariafed. 

If,  in  reference  to  the  important  points  discussed  in  this  piqMr, 
I  should  be  called  on  to  say  what  improvements  I  have  to  suggest 
in  our  system,  I  must  reply  that  the  subject  is  too  vast,  and  the 
details  of  the  working  too  carefully  shrouded  in  official  mystery,  for 
any  one  individual  to  venture  to  offer  any  but  general  views. 
Indeed,  the  changes  which  it  may  be  requisite  or  advisable  to  make,  so 
much  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  responsibility  to  be  placed 
on  functionaries  of  high  position,  that  I  can  only  mention,  in  a 
general  way,  that  besides  the  defects  already  indicated,  the  evidence 
given  before  the  select  and  other  committees,  shows  that  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  over  the  departmental  estimates  is  ineffectual, — 
the  power  of  control  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  over  the 
great  departm^its  weak — ^the  Parliamentary  chedc  over  proposed 
expenditure  of  little  utility,  either  in  preventing  excesses  of  expen- 
diture or  in  enforcing  adherence  to  the  sums  voted  for  particular 
services.  The  power  of  departments  to  use  moneys  voted  for  one 
purpose  for  another  and  different  purpose,  is  vicious.  The  annual 
Treasury  statements  are  based  on  credits  instead  of  actuals,  and 
fail  to  show  for  what  periods  the  receipts  and  issues  are  due;  the 
system  of  granting  imprests  for  mon^  to  meet  anticipated  payments 
objectionable — ^the  multiplication  of  agents  for  disbursing  fimds  an 
evU — that  large  balances  remain  in  the  power  of  individuals — 
that  the  audit  of  expenditure  is  not  made  with  promptness — ^the 
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departmental  audit  a  mystery — the  powers  of  the  Aadit  Board, 
even  when  exUarged  hy  the  bill  now  passing  through  Parliament, 
insufScient  to  check  detailed  expenditure  of  departments.  But 
while  I  shrink  from  any  further  indication  of  the  innumerable 
defects  requiring  reform,  I  trust  it  will  be  perceived  from  the 
foregoing  attempt  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  the  present 
excellent  system  of  French  accountancy  is  built  up,  and  from  the 
evidence,  adduced  out  of  the  mouths  of  competent  witnesses  and  the 
published  accounts,  as  to  the  defects  and  insecurity  of  the  Buglisb 
system,  that  the  object  I  desire  t.o  see  accomplished  is  the  reform 
of  our  system  by  an  assimilation  to— not  a  idavish  imitation  of — 
the  French  processes  of  accounting,  and  only  in  those  points  in 
which  the  latter  are  avowedly  superior.  Such  points  I  conceive 
to  be  mainly,'  that  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  State  be 
placed  under  the  great  ministers,  each  having  officers  of  account 
to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  duties  with  clear  and  distinct  respon- 
sibilities. 

First,  then,  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  separate  budgets, 
divided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  army,  to  represent  under 
minute  heads  the  various  branches  over  which  the  expenditure 
spreads — such  as  the  home,  colonial,  and  Indian  armies— also  that 
estimates  and  accounts  for  the  several  manufacturing  departments, 
and  for  the  material  of  the  army  and  navy  be  separately  prepared — 
that  all  estimates  show  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  penultimate 
year,  in  addition  to  the  grants  of  the  previous  year,  also  that 
separate  estimates  show  the  usual  from  unusual  services  to  be 
performed,  the  items  under  each  entry  distinctly  include  charges  of 
a  like  character  so  clearly  and  fully  detailed,  as  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  form  in  which  the  actual  charges  are  expected  to 
occur,  and  uo  fully  stated  as  to  enable  an  independent  auditor  to 
check  the  particul^  charge  by  the  entries  in  the  estimates ;  declare 
it  illegal  to  use  any  funds  granted  for  any  one  purpose  for  another, 
however  near  they  may  be  connected ;  require  all  surplus  funds  to 
remain  undrawn;  provide  specially  for  unforseen  services;  adopt 
moasures  to  show  when  due  foresight  has  not  been  exercised  in 
anticipating. 

Second.  In  the  concentration  and  consolidation  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  within  the  shortest  limit  as  to  time,  of  all  the  accounts  of 
the  nation,  of  revenue  and  liability,  income  and  expenditure,  under 
classified  heads  uniformly  preserved  for  a  series  of  years,  such  con- 
solidated account  being  based  on  accomplished  facts  confirmed  by 
an  efficient  audit,  conducted  by  auditors  placed  in  an  independent 
position,  and  contrasted  with  the  items  entered  in  the  previously 
prepared  budgets  and  with  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  prior 
year. 
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Third.  The  accounts  to  prove  a  truthful  record  of  the  actual 
services  performed  within  twelve  months,  and  the  liabilities  thereby 
imposed  on  the  nation,  as  represented  either  by  t\iefact9  of  money 
expenditure  in  liquidation  of  all  the  claims  thereby  established, 
or  of  claims  established,  but  not  paid,  and  remaining  outstanding 
for  settlement  in  a  future  year,  after  the  delay  allowed  for  paying 
the  claims.  Preserve  a  distinction  in  the  current  accounts  of 
cash  disbursements  of  the  year,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  moneys 
received  and  paid  on  account  of  services  of  different  years ;  the 
income  and  issues  appertaining  to  each  year  being  shown  distinctly, 
and  the  services  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  past  year  being 
separately  recorded,  in  order  that  the  compiled  accounts  of  each 
year  may  bear  a  true  relationship  to  the  revenue  and  liabilities  of 
the  year,  and  prove  in  fact  the  financial  history  of  that  year. 

Fourth.  In  the  cash  accounts  of  the  nation,  the  moneys  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  stores  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  the  moneys 
expended  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  Ot>vemment  factories,  to  be 
treated  as  a  final  expenditure,  but  the  departmental  accounts  to  be 
so  kept  as  to  show  the  value  of  all  stores  actually  consumed  during 
the  year,  and  thus  to  be  the  real  expenditure  for  stores  of  the  year, 
and  not  the  amount  of  money  converted  into  stock : — ^this  course 
of  accounting  being  adapted  so  as  to  regulate  demands  for  store 
expenditure,  thereby  checking  waste,  deterioration,  and  unnecessary 
accumulations  of  stock,  and,  above  all,  preventing  the  possibility  of 
insufficient  reserves  being  maintained,  an  evil  so  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  the  present  practice. 

Fifth.  Prepare  an  account  of  all  assets  of  the  nation  in  each  of 
the  departments,  showing  under  the  various  classes  of  properties, 
palaces,  docks,  arsenals,  fortifications,  ships,  arms,  guns,  ordnance, 
projectiles,  gunpowder,  and  any  description  of  stores,  the  quantities 
and  values  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  end  of  the  year, 
and  all  changes  in  addition  and  diminution  during  the  year;  the 
transfers  irom  one  department  to  another,  and  the  transfer  in  each 
department  from  one  head  to  another ;  the  cost  of  stores  converted, 
the  materials  and  workmanship,  and  the  money  cost  separate  from 
the  real  cost  or  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  which  it  appears  to  me  essential 
to  carry  into  practical  operation.  I  allow  that  in  the  present  English 
system  many  other  changes  must  be  introduced,  and  although,  as 
the  difficulties  surrounding  all  changes  are  great,  and  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  unadvisedly,  still,  the  advantages  of  those  here 
proposed  are  so  obvious*  that  the  propriety  of  making  them  ought 
to  be  at  once  considered.  The  great  objection  to  all  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  departments  is,  that  they  interfere  with  the  views  of 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  the  smooth  current  of  established 
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routine,  well  understood  by  the  workers,  and,  for  a  time,  extra 
labour  must  be  imposed  on  them,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  changes ;  moreover,  the  action  of  the  executiye  may  be  partially 
interrupted,  and  disorders,  if  not  created,  at  least  imagined,  while 
the  changes  progress  from  initiation  to  completion.  This  practical 
objection,  though  of  little  real  consequence,  is  not  altogether  without 
weight  in  considering  the  propriety  of  making  changes,  but  the 
remedy  is  to  keep,  where  necessary,  two  instead  of  only  one,  current 
line  of  business  flowing.  The  established  course,  if  conducted  under 
those  strongly  wedded  to  the  old  ways,  would  follow  its  accustomed 
way  for  a  time,  and  be  especially  useful  in  closing  arrears  \  but 
another,  the  improved  course,  would  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
under  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  reforms,  so  as  to  deal 
with  the  facts  and  transactions  of  the  day  on  the  principles  above 
recorded.  The  process,  when  thorpughly  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  year's  accounts,  will  thereby  connect  the  new  with  the 
old  accounts,  producing  a  new  link  &om  which  to  proceed  in  future, 
without  fear  of  confusion. 

If  asked,  however,  whether  I  expect  to  see  all  these  improvements 
in  the  national  system  of  accounts  carried  out,  I  reply  that,  looking 
to  the  past,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  such  great  administrative 
reforms  should  be  effected  by  the  Government  of  any  one  party, 
although  many  able  men  have  admitted  their  necessily,  advocated 
them  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  attempted  to  make  them 
while  in  ofSce.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  statement  made  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  by  an  able  and  intelligent  public  officer,  in 
regard  to  a  total  change  in  our  system  of  accountability,  "  we  are 
'^  not  prepared  to  take  the  leap,**  is  equally  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  opposite  political  parties  are  generally  so  unwilling  to 
forward  the  measures  initiated  by  their  opponents,  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  that  I  fear  but  little  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  respect,  until  a  complete  change  is  forced  on  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  great  disaster,  or  by  some  great  crisis  in  our  national  affiedrs 
rendering  a  reform  imperative. 
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APPENDIX 


L— >7bM9  thowmg  Disertpaneiei  betwem  TbUd  Amomi$  far  Am^  and  Nm^ 
Senrieet,  Ent&r^  in  Finance  Aeeouni  qf  United  Kingdom^  and  Audded 
EsspendOttre  far  iheee  Servieea  a$  aerified  to  by  Oommmionere  far 
AudUinff  PnbUe  Aceonnts. 

[pOO'i  omitted.] 


Tean. 

Totid  Szpenditnre, 

mdndiDff  Traniport*  bat  exdoihre  of 

Packet  asnrice,  for  dl 

NftTal  and  MiUtaiy  Senrieet. 

Difference. 

Audited 

Eneaditvm 

anowB  a 

Not 

DifferenetlM 

than 

Anout 

in  Financial 

AeoooBti. 

Ai  Entered 

in 

Ilnanoe  Aeeoonta. 

As  Entered  in 

Audited  Aceoimta 

by  Audit 

More  than 
Financial 
Aeeonnta. 

Leas  than 
Financial 
Aooonnta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1856-67... 

34.»7o, 

86,781, 

hS^i, 

— 

— 

•57-68... 

24»99^> 

23,181, 

i,8i6. 

— 

'58-59... 

aa,5io» 

21,821, 

689, 

— 

'59-60.... 

2^,739» 

26,902, 

163, 

— 

— 

»60-61«.. 

3X,346, 

29,409, 

— 

1*936, 

— 

'61-62.... 

*9»+5»> 

29,4^ 

22, 

— 

— 

'62-68... 

217,665, 

27,249, 

— 

416, 

— 

'63-64.... 

25*460, 

25,640, 

189, 

— 

— 

Total .... 

222,438, 

219,467, 

1,885, 

4,851, 

2,972, 

Ifoie, — ^The  difference  shows  a  total  gross  amount  of  6,741,705^. 
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mi  Aoe^mUi^  IkjiUmimS  ^WH^ 


n.'^Table  ifExpendUure  eonirasii§i^  Outk^  om  seventl  MmiiteHai  Servieti, 
wUh  Crediti  opened  /hr  He  Serwiee  ^  ike  Yem  1868,  «MiprMy  Mm 
Period  JromlMJcmuantflSeS,  to  SIM  At^uM,  196^ 

COOO*!  OBiitted.] 


Crediti 
Qnaled. 

Fftymeiits 
Made. 

ExceMof 
CrediUovv 
Payments. 

Poblic  debt  and  dotation  .„,.»,^^^.^^^..,. 
Miniatire  d'Etat    „ 

„        de  la  Justioe 

et  des  Oultes ^,.^^..„ 

„        of  Foreign  Affidrs 

fr. 

676,719, 
2,969, 
82,916, 
46,786, 
18,067, 
66,427, 
27,777, 

884,681, 
14,861, 

161,421, 
19,468, 

76,260, 

12,628, 

227,824, 

70,107, 

fr. 

668,640, 
2,848, 

4^y5^9f 

12,863, 

55,"3, 
24,901, 

376,587, 
14,194, 

146,120, 
18,908, 

75,o4^» 

i»,479» 

216,513, 

66,853, 

fr. 

7,078^ 
121* 
18(^ 
208^ 
196, 
804^ 

2,876, 

7,944k 
167. 

6,801, 
661^ 

1,20*, 

48, 

10,811, 
8,264t 

„        of  ilnanoes 

of  War „.. 

„        of  Pablio  Inrtmotion  . ......... 

„        of    Agriculture,    Commeioe,! 
and  Public  Works  ..../ 

„        of    Household  of    Emperor  1 
and  Fine  Arta j 

Expenses  of  admimstration 

miums  and  discount <»........ J 

Total  of  budget  ordinaire  ............... 

1,810,671, 

1,770,340, 

40,281. 

Budget  of  special  resources,  total .... 

268,812, 

240,234, 

23,578, 

Minist^re  d'Etat 

„        de  la  Justice  et  des  Cultes  

„        of  Interior 

„        of  Finances  .....: 

„        of  War „ 

8,820, 
4,870, 
2,700, 

88,896, 
4,867, 

88,681, 
800, 

96,289, 
8,860, 

3,736, 
4,270, 
1,637, 

84,083, 
4,343, 

75,348, 
300, 

94,429, 
8,349, 

84 

606^ 

1,06^ 

4w8i:^ 

GoTemment  of  Algeria 

1^ 

„        of    Agriculture,    Oommeroe,\ 
and  Public  Works  J 

su. 

„        of    Household   of  Emperor  1 
and  Fine  Arts.... J 

1. 

Total  of  budget  extraordinaire 

292,168, 

276,495» 

16,668^ 

Total  of  three  budgets », 

2,866,646, 

2,287,069, 

79,477, 

aea 
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in.— TbMtf  of  Rmmee^  elrnhg  EsUmated  ReoeipU,  Claims  EstabUsk^d^ 
Bscoseriss  EffweUd,  and  Balances  to  Bseover,  for  the  Service  of  186?» 
comprising  the  Period  from  1st  January,  1863,  to  Qlst  August,  1864. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


DednBttkm  of  the  ReM>iireee. 

£tUinated 
Receipts. 

Clnimi 
EsUblishcd 

ou 

behalf  of  the 

Stale. 

Eeeoveriet 
Effected. 

Balance 

to  Becovcr.or 

Differcnee 

between 

CoU.  8  aod  S. 

Ckmtributions    direct    (fends  1 
g^n^raux) J 

Begistration,  stamps,  and  do- 1 
mains j 

Plroduoo  of  forests  

fr. 
809,178, 

409,979, 

44,484, 

185,714, 

582,772, 

66,452, 

2,846, 

18,784, 

18,887, 

99,210, 

46,787, 

fr. 
311,180, 

4^31,493, 

42,073, 
195,329, 
578,433, 

72,940, 
3,154, 

19,539, 

14,706, 
118,673, 

57,142, 

fr. 
811,180, 

417,517, 

41,620, 
195,829, 
677319, 

72,940, 
8,154, 

18,609, 

14,706, 
118,678, 

57,142, 

fr. 

4,976, 
451, 

613. 

Customs  and  salt 

Contributions  indirect 

Produce  of  post  ofiBce 

XTniyersities 

Berenues  of  Algeria    

930, 

Besources  on  civil  pensions 

Beserre  sinking  fund  

Miscellaneous  resources  

Addr^ 

"Ponds  g^n^raux"  not  em- "j 
ployed  at   closing    pre-  > 
Tious  service 

1,729,948, 

i>835,662. 

1,828,691, 
61, 

<',97i» 

Total 

— 

— 

1,828,742, 
100, 

Deduct^ 

Short,    recovered,    carried") 
to  1865  service,  to  pay  1 
expenses  of  cadastre  at  [ 
closing  of  1868  service  ...  J 

— 

The  ways  and  means  of  thel 
budget  for  1868,  fixed  at..„  / 

Budget  of  receipts  of  special  1 
resources.  Statement  A   ..../ 

Budget  extraordinary  of  re-1 
ceipts,  Statement  d 

— 

— 

1,828,642, 
240,284, 
196,062, 

— 

Grand  total  of  three  budgets .... 

— 

— 

2,264,988, 

— 
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and  Accounts  of  Unglcmd  and  France. 


439 


Statement  K,  — Budget  of  Revenues  from  Special  Resources^  showing 
Estimated  Receipts^  Claims  Established^  Recoveries  Effectedy  for  Service 
of  Year  1863,  comprising  Period  from  1st  Januaty,  1SG3,  to  Qlst 
August,  1864. 

^  [OOCi  omitted-] 


Designatioii  of  Beioiiiees. 

Estimated 

Claims 
Established 

behalf  of  the 
State. 

Effects 

Prk-nf'm'hTifinTlfl  r1ilV>At.  (fcmHn  ffn^ciftnxV..tt— t^i 

fr. 

202,717, 

83,759, 

1,810, 

1,867, 

fr. 

202,717, 

33,759, 

1,310, 

1,867, 

fr. 
202,717, 

l>_<^^,i{fa  XvAvifriAla  r^ArkO.l'tmAnf'iA.IIT 

88,759, 

Special  Toflources  for  primary  InBtruction  

MianAllftTipnufi  ffDocial  oroduCB ••• •• 

1,810, 
1,867, 

Total  

289,654^ 

239,6541 

289,654, 

Funds  unemployed  at  closing  of  1861-62 1 
services- 

24,167, 

Total  

— • 

"~ 

268,811, 

Deduct— 

Arnrtnnf  /kArviMl  tfi  18(14-66  semces     

28,677, 

Ayailable  ways  and  means   of  budget   of! 
special  resources  for  1868  service J 

— 

— 

240,284, 

Statbm BMT  B. — Budget  of  Revenues  from  Extraordinaire  Resources  shouh 
ing  Estimated  Receipts,  Claims  Established,  Recoveries  Efected,  for 
Service  of  Year  1863,  comprising  Period  for  Collecting,  from  IsS 
January,  1863,  to  Zlst  August,  1864. 

[OOCs  omitted.]  


Designation  of  Eetonrees. 


Thirty  years'  obligations  

Payment  by  cbemin  de  fer  d'Orleans 

»i         ^70< 

China  indemnity    « 

Ck>chin  China  indemnity 

Arrears  of  rentes  held  by  sinking  fund  in  1868 

Sale  of  lands  for  construction  of  opera  

Proceeds  of  railway  obligations  negotiated    .... 

„  1 429,620  firs,  of  3  per  cent,  rentes 

Deduction    on    special   fonds,  for   defence  1 

against  inundations   J 

Balance  of  1859,  loan  applicable  to  great  1 

public  works j 

Funds  in  aid  contributed  for  public  works 

Receipts  from  balances  of  loans  from  1854 1 

to  1859 J 


Total 


Estimated 
Beodpts. 


fr. 

64,600, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 

51,648, 
2,500, 


Claims 
EsUblished 

on 

behalf  of  the 

State. 


fr. 

64,984, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 

1,^34, 
51,208, 

16,740, 

3  2,0*  I » 

4,698, 

3,352, 

8,736, 

85, 


ReooreriM 
Effected. 


fr. 

64,984, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 
1,284, 

51,208, 

16,740, 
32,021, 


8,852, 

8,786, 

86, 


121,648,       196,062, 


196,062, 
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W.'-J^le  of  Eitpeniei  EakO^IMsd  offoiiui  ike  StaUy 

BaUmeatoP^dmimitJmTettt  WOO,  tfu^  from  \9t  Jawwuy  to  2im 
JOMeadmr,12l^iiM9iim^  Y4(tt. 

[000r»  omitted-]    


PnblieExpenMi. 


fiWTtctf  o/*  1862— 

Berrioe  ordinaire    

Extraordinary  works.. 


4br9M»o^  1863 — 

Budget  ordinaire  ^...^. 

„      of  special  reeouroes.. 
„      extraordinaire  ^^^ 

Amc»  0^1864— 

Budget  ordinaire   .» 

„      of  special  reeouroes .. 
„      extraordinaire , 


Add— 
Special  seryieee  under  26  heads  .... 


Ghrand  totaL. 


•gaiiut 
the  state. 


fr. 
3i3>»37, 
a5»948, 

1,782,518, 

257,575> 
a92>34i> 

14,162, 

659, 

57, 


a,^,497, 


ftjmenti 

Made  by  the 

State. 


fr. 
807,140, 
25,704, 

1,602,860, 
188,022, 
179,063, 

14,162, 

659, 

07, 


2,817,176, 
440,544, 


2,766,720, 


toFv* 


fr. 

6,087, 
244, 

180A57, 

69,558, 

118,277, 


869,820^ 


Y.'—TdbU  of  Bewmues  showing  Claims  Establishod  on  behalf  of  ike  ShU, 
i^  Departments  and  Commwm^  wHk  Bevemses  Efeeted  and  Balamees  to 
Reoom  during  ih€  Year  IQQSy  mz.y  from  1st  JamuMy  0  ZUt  DeosmUr, 
DisHngmsking  for  ibAoI  aermce  Tear. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


Claims 

behalf  of  the 
State. 

Beooreries 
£ffected. 

Belaaeat 

to 
Beoorer. 

Service  of  1862— 
Ordinary  seryices » 

flbreiM  0/1868— 

Budget  ordinary    ..*.••..» ». 

of  sDeeial  reeourees 

fr. 
80,957, 

1.844,055, 
a34."3» 
i95*»94» 

3>»74» 
4,388, 

fr. 
74,664, 

1,769,210, 
226,724, 
148,258, 

8,174, 
4,888, 

fr. 

n      extraordinary  ..m.^,....... ........<».. ». 

Service  of  1864- 

Bndffpt  ordinary    ..  ....mm«.m........ ............ ........ 

Total — 

Deduct  Service  of  1862— 

3,361,981, 
9,18a, 

2,226,813, 
9^82, 

185,669, 

Total  of  contributions  and  public  rerenues.... 

/Special  Sermcee — 
Total  of  21  miscellaneous  heads  of  receipts 

2,35»^799> 

2,217,180, 
412,892, 

: 

Grand  total.., « 

— 

2,629,522, 

.^ 
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ihawn  by  the  Ledger  Bakmcee. 


[pOO'i 

omitted.] 

Xxpenaifean 
AimySerriMtAaiUtecL 

Kxpendftnre 
Ordnance  Senrieei,  Audited. 

Total  Expenditure  for 

limy  and  Ordnance  Serricei 

Audited. 

Tcm. 

Tear  ending  SUtMaidu 

Tear  endfng  81st  March. 

Tear  ending  Slat  MardL 

Pziorto. 

Alter. 

Total  for. 

Prior  to. 

After. 

Total  for. 

Prior  to. 

After. 

Total  foe 

1840.... 

1,280, 

5»337, 

£ 
6,617, 

1,788, 

£ 
1,188, 

£ 

2,976, 

£ 

8,068, 

£ 

6,525, 

£ 
9,698, 

I860.... 

1,188, 

4»92a, 

«>110, 

1,620, 

i»033. 

2,668, 

2,708, 

5,955» 

8,668, 

'«.... 

1,288, 

4>85^i 

6,089, 

1,201, 

1,110, 

2,811, 

2,484, 

5»966, 

8,400. 

•62.... 

1A60, 

4.98*, 

6A42, 

1A88, 

1,136, 

2,819, 

2,343, 

6,118, 

8,461, 

•58... 

i;a56, 

5.»74» 

6,430, 

1,349, 

1,067, 

2,416, 

2,605, 

6,Hi» 

8,84^ 

•64... 

1A30, 

S>^SS^ 

6,286, 

1,818, 

i,i74» 

2,992, 

2,947, 

6,330, 

9,277, 

W.... 

1,097, 

1,126, 

8,223, 

8,726, 

1,681, 

6,406, 

4,823, 

8,807, 

18,680, 

^•66.... 

2,848, 

18,002, 

20,860, 

8,741, 

3.*5^> 

11,993, 

11,069, 

^h^SSy 

32,344^ 

•67.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,694, 

12,422, 

21,116, 

•68.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,836,* 

mW 

18,217, 

'69.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,816,* 

8,711; 

12,627, 

I860... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,686,<' 

10,572,*^ 

H140, 

•a.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,661,* 

9,625,> 

16,286, 

'62.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,408,* 

",529>" 

16,932, 

«63.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,086,' 

— 

16,419, 

'64.„. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,507,"* 

14,890, 

'65... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l,610,f 

7,606,0 

14,640, 

'66... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,232,»» 

— 

— 

•  Prior  to  Slst  January,  1858. 

0        „       81st  December,  1869. 

•  „  „  1861. 
r  Fp  to  30th  September,  1864. 

•  Subsequent  to  Slst  January,  1868. 
^  „  3l8t  Deoember,  1859. 

1861. 
0  „  81st  March,  1865. 


*  Prior  to  81st  January,  1859. 

*  n  «         1861. 

'        „       81st  Deoember,  1862. 
"»  Up  to  31st  October,  1865. 
J  Subsequent  to  31st  January,  1859. 
I  „  „  1861. 

B  „  81st  March,  1864. 
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[OOO'i  omitted.] 

Serriceof  theTear. 

France. 

Algeria.                Borne. 

Mexico. 

China  «Bd 
CocfainOiiiM. 

1847 

fr. 

265,39i> 
331.636, 
279406, 
244,971, 
243,257, 
244,198, 

244.345. 
369.505. 
425.273. 

320,150, 
300,924, 
297,946, 
325,353. 
358,273. 

fr. 
106,847, 
92,434, 
89,907, 
77,610, 
69,826, 
78,482, 
74,082, 
76,427, 
80,679, 
91,252, 
92,166, 
66,730, 
65,226, 
64,817, 
63,745, 

fr. 

12,030, 
7,832, 
6,423, 
6,291, 
4.949, 
6,962, 
4,316, 
8,081, 
2,946, 
2,936, 
3,787, 
6,118, 

11,336, 

fr. 

fr. 

10^116. 
7,466, 

»48 

»49 

»50 

'61 

'52 

'53 „. 

'64 

•56 

'56 

'57 

'58 

•59 

'60 

'61...^ 

Ordinaiy,      1862 .... 
Extraordinaiy  „    .... 

312,130, 
25,615, 

56,075, 
1,264, 

8,743, 
6,411, 

2,672, 
27,120, 

1327, 

Total,  1862 

337,746, 

57,839, 

10,154, 

29,692, 

1,827, 

OrdinaiT,        1868.... 
Extraordinary,  „  .... 

306,109, 
8,741. 

52,247, 
1,104, 

6,680, 
2,657, 

11,538, 
72,012, 

834, 
872, 

Total,  1863 

314.850, 

63,351, 

9,337, 

83,550, 

707, 

Vni. — Table  ofStrmgth  of  French  Artn^y  including  all  RanlSy  showing 
Actual  DietrihuHon  according  to  Paid  EffeOivee. 


Years. 

Interior 

of 
Trance. 

Algiera. 

Borne. 

Army 

of 

Uie  East 

(Crimea, 

Italj. 

China 

and 

Cochin 

China. 

Syria. 

Mexico. 

Grand 

Tbtal 

Paid 

EiEbcares. 

1847 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'61 
'62 
'53 
'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'63 

277,568 
359.481 

350.934 
321,218 
316,626 
293,621 
270,255 
347,517 
343.2  lo 
378,486 
309,504 
302,949 

305.797 
358,354 
378,775 
345.317 
323.715 

90,514 
75,468 
68,852 
69,378 
65,887 
71,762 
70,982 
65,620 
63,357 
81,621 
80,986 
70,234 
74,395 
68,457 
67,724 
67,597 
55,481 

19,195 

13,777 

10,164 

9,823 

8,760 

9,318 

6,899 

5,384 

5,576 

5,617 

7,388 

10,878 

18,385 

17,524 

14,981 

48,334 

153,648 

67,455 

159,707 
19,515 

5,932 
5,581 
2,837 
1,643 

2,854 
3,434 

13,803 
32,682 

368,082 
434.949 
438,471 
404,373 
392,677 
375.206 

349.997 
470,789 
567,114 
532,946 
396,016 
378,800 
547,287 
465.485 
473.899 
437.078 

428,35* 
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War  Depanmeia  for 

[GOO'S  omitted.] 

S^ia. 

lUly. 

Arinte 
dcrOricnt. 

Greece. 

BalUe. 

TMaL 

Serriceof  theTetr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37»,i38, 

1847 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

424,070, 

'48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

377,85«, 

'49 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

330,403. 

'60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

318,006, 

'61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

327,972, 

'62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

323»377, 

'68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

571,1741 

'64 

— 

— 

117,567, 

444, 

X.270, 

869,167, 

'66 

— 

— 

358,999, 

— 



704,377, 

'56 

— 

— 

194,478, 

— 

— 

415,263, 

'57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

369,591, 

'68 

—   • 

244,828, 

— 





611,788, 

'59 

3,289, 

88,061, 

— 





447,754. 

'60 

2,872, 

443,692, 

'61 

374,522, 

Ordinary,      1862 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62,238, 

Extraordinaiy,  „ 

436,760, 

Total,  1862 

376,909. 
84,888, 

Ordinary,      1868 
Extraordinary,  „ 

461,797, 

Total,  1868 

IX. — Table  of  Strength  of  French  Army^  including  all  Ranks,  showing 
Peace  and  War  Establishments,  in  Comparison  with  Paid  Effedives* 


Peace  EsUblisluneiit. 

Effectires 
Paid  and  Kept  Up. 

Yetn. 

Total 

Ttotal 

Total 

Offlccreand 

Men, 
all  Bauks. 

Honet. 

Offlcenand 

Men, 
all  Ranks. 

Honet. 

Officers  and 

Men. 
all  Ranks. 

Horsei. 

1847 .... 

339,765 

81,670 

381,429 

83,277 

368,082 

70,860 

'48 .... 

333,490 

80,251 

450,689 

97,490 

434,949 

90,282 

'49 .... 

380,824 

92,410 

444^4-H 

96,522 

438,471 

95,952 

'60 .... 

403,635 

86,457 

414,017 

91,178 

404*373 

90,976 

'61 .... 

382,130 

86,120 

407,142 

84,950 

392,677 

88,940 

'62 .... 

398,074 

87,566 

390,142 

86,060 

375,206 

83,007 

'58 .... 

362,151 

86,442 

362,151 

86,447 

349,997 

84,754 

'64 .... 

350,997 

83,348 

488,063 

107,309 

470,789 

104,198 

'65 .... 

350,997 

83,464 

600,000 

125,650 

567,114 

128,298 

'66 .... 

370,953 

90,191 

539,500 

122,000 

532,946 

117,636 

'57 .... 

370,953 

90,191 

415,100 

91,932 

396,016 

80,996 

'68 .... 

392,400 

83,180 

392,400 

83,180 

378,800 

84,715 

'59 .... 

384,077 

83,180 

525,065 

106,670 

547,287 

107,572 

'60 .... 

392,000 

83,180 

468,000 

103,500 

465,485 

100,561 

'61 .... 

392,000 

83,180 

464,700 

94,200 

473,899 

94,126 

'62 .... 

400,000 

86,706 

432,352 

88,005 

437,078 

84,765 

'63 .... 

400,000 

86,705 

420,000 

8^706 

428,352 

84,117 

'64 .... 

400,000 

85,706 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

'66 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'66 .... 

400,000 

85,705 

-« 

— > 

.» 

— 

'67 .... 

389,604 

78,472 

— 

"- 

"^ 

— ~ 
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X*— Table  showing  the  Ammmie  aOmd^  Diebureed  m  each  Year  If  lie 
DeparimmiUef  Wmr  emd  Marine  of  Franoen 

[000.000*8  omitted.] 


Scrriee 
cftbeTear. 

Wtr. 

Marine. 

Totd 

War 
and  Marine. 

Approxbttsto 
Amount  in 

1846 

fr. 

3^o, 
373. 
4ii| 
375» 

3*8, 
317, 
3*7, 
323. 
S^h 
866, 

693, 
4", 
366, 
607, 

444, 
441, 
435, 
461, 

fr. 

113, 
129, 

"3, 
98, 

85, 

82, 

96, 

99, 

180, 

218, 

226, 

144, 

134, 

208, 

203, 
23O1 

242, 
221, 

fr. 
478, 
608, 
646, 
478, 

418, 
899, 
423, 
422, 
747, 
1,084, 
919, 
666, 
600, 
816, 

647, 
671, 
677, 
682, 

19 

'47 « 

•48 

20 
22 

•49 

18 

I860 

16i 

»61 

16 

•62 

17 

»68 

17 

'64 

80     ' 

»66 

48i 

»66 

84 

'67 

»68 

22 
20 

•69... 

I860 

82i 
26 

'61 

27 

»62 

27 

»63 

27i 

XI.— ToMtf  showing  Yearfy  Expenditure  as  Certified  to  hy  Oommiseionere 
for  Auditing  Publie  AccoutUiy  on  aceotmt  of  Armg^  Militia,  Commie 
eariat.  Ordnance,  and  Nattf^ 

[OOyi  omitted.] 


Tear 

Total 

Total 

Grand  Ttotal. 

ending  Slat 

LandForeea. 

Conuniinriat. 

Ordnance. 

Army 

March. 

Army. 

Nary. 

andNsfy. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1848 

6,622, 

882, 

2,897, 

10,402, 

8,060, 

18,468, 

'49 

6,617, 

589, 

2,976, 

10,172, 

7,955» 

18,127, 

1860. 

6,109, 

455. 

2,552, 

9,618, 

6,609, 

16,227, 

'61 

6,088, 

528, 

*,3ii, 

8,928, 

6,185, 

16,118, 

'62 

6,142, 

854, 

2,318, 

9,816, 

6,393, 

16,708, 

'68 

6,430, 

754, 

2,415, 

9,601, 

6,527, 

16,128, 

'64 

6,285, 

617, 

2,991, 

9,894, 

7,196, 

17,090, 

'66 

8,222, 

1,487, 

5,406, 

16,116, 

15,017, 

80,184, 

•66 

*J,233, 

ii,993> 

88,226, 

19,590, 

62,817, 

'67 

21,116, 

— 

21,116, 

14,664, 

85,780^ 

'68 

13,217, 

— 

— 

13,217, 

9,962, 

23,180, 

'69 

12,526, 

— 

— 

12,526, 

9,293, 

21,820, 

1860 

14,140, 

-~ 

—. 

14,140, 

12,761, 

26,901, 

'61 

16,286, 

— 

— 

16,286, 

13,122, 

29,409, 

'62 

15,932, 

— 

— 

15,982, 

13,542, 

29,474^ 

'68 

15,419, 

— 

— 

15,419, 

11,829, 

27,249, 

'64 

14,890, 

^~" 

■^ 

14,890, 

10,746, 

25,686, 
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"L—The  IfHforU  qf  Orain  hefore  and  after  ibs  Bepeal  of  ik6 
Com  Laum. 

A  PAf  SB  upon  this  tobject  was  read  before  Section  P  of  the 
British  Association  in  1864  bj  the  Editcw;  a  breyiate  of  that  com* 
mnnication  is  giyen  Mow,  and  a  short  series  of  tables  upon  which 
the  paper  was  based  is  appended. 

The  custom  house  returns  disclose  figures  which,  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  statistical  and  economic  research,  look  like 
fabulous  amounts.  Few  example,  in  the  four  years  ended  with  1844 
(these  were  the  last  jears  of  the  celebrated  ana  mischieyous  ''  sliding 
scale''))  i,79i>ooo  quarters  was  the  ayera^  yearlj  quantity  of  wheat 
imported;  the  price  of  British  wheat  being  in  those  years  645.  4^, 
57««  Sd,y  $os.  id,y  and  519.  ^d.^  taking  them  chronologicallj.  But 
in  the  four  years  ended  with  1863,  the  ayerage  imports  were 
6,970,000  quarters,  while  our  home  prices  ranged  between  449.  pdL 
and  )5«.  5a.  The  inmorts  in  quantity  were,  in  the  last  mentioned 
years,  nearly  fourfold -mhfX  we  obtained  in  1841-44 ;  at  the  same 
time  the  nrice  was  much  lower.  Under ''  grain  "  are  classed  wheat, 
wheaten  flour  and  meal,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  peas  and  beans,  &g^ 
and  it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  yalue  of  these  commodities,  that 
the  whole  of  the  imports  during  the  decade  ended  with  1863 
amounted  to  250,202,000/.;  nearly  all  the  yast  quantity  of  grain  and 
flour  which  this  money  yalue  represents  has  been  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  three  million's  worth  only  haying  been 
exported  in  the  ten  years.  G^ie  annual  ayerage  home  consumption 
of  foreign  com,  flour  and  meal  for  1852-63,  was  i  i,86c,ooo  quarters, 
yalued  at  25,000,000/.  yery  nearly.  Three  periods  of  four  years  each 
are  taken  to  show  the  imports,  according  to  population,  of  grain  and 
flour  of  eyery  description. 

'Avenge  Amraal  Onantify 
pat  Head. 

1842-^ .......M M 0*8  of  a  busheL 

'52-66 .^ « a'3  bnahela. 

*6a-€3 4*4       „ 

Bo  that  the  quantity  taken  with  reference  to  the  population  was 
precisely  five  and  a  half  times  greater  in  1860-63  than  it  was 
eighteen  years  before.  The  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
appeared  to  participate  equally  in  the  imports  of  grain  properly  so 
called,  but  Ireland  receiyed  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
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and  meal  than  either  Ihi|;land  or  Scotland,  e,g,y  the  following  are  the 
proportions  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  for  1861 : — 


England  and  Wales.... 
Scotland    ..m.... »«.... 
Ireland 


Grain 
of  aU  Kinds. 


Qrt. 
9,978,000 
1,505,000 
2,740,000 


Boihelf 

of 

Grain  per  Head. 


3-9 
3-9 
3'9 


Floor  and  Meal 
of 

an 


CwU. 
6,167,000 
802,000 
184,000 


Pounds  of 

noor  and  Ileal 

per  Head. 


28-6 

*9'3 

3<5 


G^ie  year  of  maximum  imports  was  1862,  when  18,441,000 
quarters  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour  of  all  sorts,  valued  at  379772,000/., 
were  received  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Eluigdom.  Mr.  McCulloch 
computed  that,  for  human  food  and  for  the  subsistence  of  inferior 
animals,  this  country  required  49,000,000  quarters  of  grain,  flour, 
and  meal  annually.  Tins  estimate  was  made  five  or  six  years 
ago;  more  recently,  Mr.  Caird  has  computed  the  annual  (Quantity 
of  wheat  required  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at 
18,700,000  quarters. 

England  yields  to  other  nations  but  little  com  or  flour.  The 
average  annual  value  of  grain,  wheat  flour,  and  meal  of  every 
description  exported  during  the  ten  years  ended  with  1863,  was  only 

?03,8ooZ.;  one-third  was  foreign  produce,  and  ttoo-thirds  British, 
'he  largest  shipments  occurred  in  1861,  namely,  2,223,000/.,  or  ten 
times  the  amount,  measured  pecuniarily,  that  we  sent  abroad  in  the 
previous  year. 

To  the  tables  which  follow  a  supplemental  statement  is  added, 
bringing  the  statistics  down  to  end  of  1865.  In  September,  1864, 
the  customs  commenced  keeping  the  account  of  the  imports  of 
grain  by  weight  and  not  by  measure  of  capacity  as  theretofore. 
The  custom  house  authorities  found,  from  a  variety  of  trials,  that 
an  imperial  quarter  of  grain  was  equivalent  to  the  respective  weights 
stated  below,  viz.: — 

rv-A-  Ponndf 

vwis.      Avoirdupoii, 

1  quarter  of  wheat 4^     =     485i 

1        „  barley 3!     «     400 

1        „  oats    af     «     808 

1  ,,  rjre 41-464 

1  „  beans 4f     «     480 

1  „  peas    4^     =a     504 

1  „  maize,  or  Indian  com 4f     »     480 

1  „  buckwheat 3^     «     400 

According  to  the  House  of  Commons'  Paper  No.  387,  Sess, 
1864,  wheat,  meal,  and  flour  were  converted  from  hundredweights 
into  imperial  quarters,  at  the  rates  of  3^^  cwts.  per  quarter. 

The  subjoined  tables,  with  the  exception  01  the  last,  were  com- 
piled for  the  original  paper. 

A.  Shows  for  each  year  the  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  imported 

from  1841  to  1863. 

B.  Shows  the  total  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  of  every  descrip- 

tion imported  in  the  same  years,  and  estimated  value 
thereof  since  1854. 
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0.  Shows  the  quanti^  of  wheat  imported,  and  its  estimated 
value  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  years  ended  with  1863. 

D.  Shows  the  average  quantity  per  head  of  grain  and  flour 

imported  into  the  three  kingdoms. 

E.  Shows  as  a  supplemental  table  the  quantity  and  value  of 

grain  and  flour  imported  during  the  three  years  ended  with 
1865.  F.  P. 

A.'-'^Quantity  and'Value^  so  far  as  known,  of  every  description  of  Orain^ 
FlowTy  and  Meal  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Twenty^ 
three  Years  ended  with  1063,  with  the  Average  Price  of  Corn  in  the 
Home  Markets. 

[000*1  mnittcd.]  


Teanand 

Arenge  of 

TeuB. 


Wheat. 


Quarten. 


Avera^ 

Price  in 

Home 

Markets. 


Barley. 


Qnarters. 


Arera^ 

Price  in 

Home 

MarkeU. 


Oats. 


Quarters. 


Average 

Price  m 

Home 

Markets 


Rye. 


Qnaxten. 


Average 

Pricein 

Home 

Market!. 


1841  ... 

'42  ... 

'48  ... 

*44  ... 

'45  ... 

1846  ... 

'47  ... 

'48  ... 


'60 


2^9, 

940i 

1,099, 

872, 

i>433i 
1,656, 

3»845> 
3,739> 


s.  d. 

64    4, 

57  8 

50  1 

51  8 
50  10 

54  8 

69  6 

50  6 

44  8 

40  8 


164, 

73, 

179, 

1,019, 

368, 

370, 
773, 

i,38i> 
1,036, 


s.    d. 


29  6 

88  8 

81  8 

82  8 
44  2 
81  6 
27  9 
23  5 


122, 

301, 
84, 

300, 
590, 

789, 
1,706, 

967, 
1,267, 

i»J54. 


Average  \ 
1841-50/ 


2,230, 


^S^, 


728, 


1851 
'52 
'58 
'54 
'65 

1856 
'57 
'58 
'69 
'60 


3,812, 
3,060, 
4,915* 
3,431, 
2,668, 

4.073* 
3,438, 
4,242, 
4,001, 
5,881, 


88  5 

40  9 

53  8 

72  5 

74,  8 

69  2 

56  4 

44  2 

48  9 

58  8 


832, 
616, 
825, 
554* 
35i> 

732, 
1,704, 
1,662, 
1,728, 
2,117, 


24  9 

28  6 

33  2 

86  - 

84  9 

41  1 

42  1 
84  8 
83  6 
36  7 


i,i99> 
989, 
1,028, 
1,015, 
i,034> 

1,147, 
1,710, 
1,856, 
1,678, 
2,291, 


Areragel 
1861-60/ 


3,952, 


i,ii3» 


1,394, 


1861 
'62 
'63 


6,913* 
9,469, 
5,623, 


65  4 
55  6 
44    9 


1,401, 
1,857, 
2,068, 


86  1 
35  1 
33  11 


1,860, 
1,610, 
2,362, 


Areragel 
1861-63  1 


7,335, 


i,775> 


1,944, 


s.    d. 


18  4 

20  7 

22  6 

23  8 
28  8 
20  6 
17  6 
16  5 


16, 

15, 

5, 

27, 


2, 

69, 

63, 

24>> 

94, 


s.    d. 


53, 


18  7 

19  1 
21  - 
27  11 
27  6 

25  2 

25  - 

24  6 

23  2 

24  6 


25, 
10, 

77, 
6, 
2, 

28, 
76, 
104, 
81, 
97, 


29  10 

85  - 
46  10 
45    8 

45    - 

38  a 

82  3 
82    4 

86  8 


50, 


22    7 
21    2 


54, 

2, 

22, 


86  9 
86  4 
82    6 


26, 


Jfo^tf.— During  the  four  or  fiye  first  years  of  the  table,  the  "sliding  scale" 
8  in  force.  The  duty  on  wheat  was  49.  per  quarter  during  1846-48.  In  184d 
veas  reduced  to  one  shilling  per  quarter. 
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IBept 


A.— QiMitfi^  oftJ  Faiue  of  every  description  of  Orak^  FUmr^  and  Meal^-Oomti. 

[OOO'to  omitted.] 


Maize. 

Betnt. 

Peu. 

Wkeatmealand 
Fhmr. 

AU 

Tflviaad 
Avenge  of 

Arenge 

Average 

Average 

Arerage 
PrioT 

otter 
aorta  of 

Price  in 

Price  in 

Price  ia 

aeoordiag 

MfliL 

Teen. 

Qaartert. 

Home 

Qaartert. 

Home 

Qoartera. 

Home 

CwU. 

to  tie 
Custom- 

MaikeU. 

Marketa. 

Marketa. 

Honae 
Betrnia. 

Cwti. 

*.     d. 

#.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

1841  ....... 

4» 

— 

294, 

— 

149. 

— 

1,263, 

— 

13, 

'42  ....... 

36, 

— 

126, 

-— 

93, 

— 

1,130, 

— 

iif 

'48  

I. 

— 

48, 

— 

48, 

— 

437, 

— 

<J. 

'44  

37, 

— 

154, 

— 

108, 

— 

981, 

— 

4« 

'46  

56, 

— 

185, 

— 

83, 

— 

94<5, 

— 

3« 

1846  

706, 

_ 

255. 

— 

213, 

—. 

3,190, 

— 

157. 

'47  

3,608, 

— 

444, 

— 

158, 

— 

6,329, 

— 

2,305» 

*48  

1,576, 

— 

488, 

— 

216, 

— 

1,754, 

— 

276, 

'49  

2,224, 

— 

458, 

— 

234. 

— 

3,350, 

— 

162, 

'60  

1,277, 

— 

439, 

— 

180, 

— 

3,819. 

— 

i9i 

Ayerftgel 

r 

2,320, 
or 

1  r 

296, 
or 

1841-50  \ 

953, 

— 

289, 

~~ 

148, 

"^  K 

663, 

r    1 

90, 

inqrf.   J 

L 

qrs. 

J    L 

qn. 

1861  

1,808, 

318, 

99» 

5»3i4. 

I9» 

'62  

M7I, 

— 

371, 

32    3 

106, 

80    7 

3.865, 

— 

2, 

'63  

i,544» 

— 

350, 

40    1 

lOI, 

88    6 

4,622, 

— 

17, 

'64  

1,350. 

41    - 

386, 

47    8 

109, 

46    7 

3.647. 

21    6 

59» 

'66  ....... 

I»215, 

43    9 

345> 

46    6 

"3, 

43    4 

1,904, 

24    - 

18 

1866  

1,778, 

32    - 

353, 

43  11 

86, 

41    7 

3.970, 

20    - 

21, 

'67  

1,151, 

36    4 

306, 

43    - 

160, 

41    4 

2,178, 

17    7 

6, 

'68  

1,751. 

31    6 

412, 

41  11 

158, 

42  11 

3,856, 

16    1 

10, 

'69  

1,314. 

28     1 

344. 

42    8 

i5<», 

39    8 

3,328, 

14    - 

4« 

'60 

1,852, 

88    3 

440, 

44    8 

314. 

40    6 

5,086, 

16    2 

71, 

Ayeragel 

r 

3,777, 
or 

1  r 

23l 

or 

1861-60  \ 

1,523, 

— 

362, 

— 

140, 

-1 

1,079, 

ni 

8, 

in  qrB.   J 

L 

qn. 

J   I 

gnu 

1861  ...... 

3,090, 

31    3 

5^1. 

42    6 

400, 

41    S 

6,153, 

16    6 

97, 

'62  ....... 

2,729, 

27    9 

475» 

39  11 

228, 

40    2 

7,207, 

14    4 

18, 

'63 

2,972, 

26  10 

485. 

37    6 

303, 

86    - 

5.219, 

12    8 

l^t 

Ayerag©" 

r 

6,193, 
or 

-s          r 

42, 

or 

1861-68  > 
inqn.  J 

2,930, 

507, 

310, 

-{ 

1,770, 
qr«. 

J          L 

12, 

qrs. 
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B. — Chrand  Total  of  Meal,  Wheatmeal,  and  other  sorts  of  Meal  and 
Flour  and  Grain  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OWa  omitted.]  


Tears  and 
ATerage  of  Yean. 

Total  of  Flon 

andaU 

other  forts  of  MeaL 

Cwts. 

Grand  Total 
of  Grtim  tnd  Flom-  Imported. 

Onrtrn. 

Estiinated 

Yftloe 

for  each  Year. 

1841  

»42  « 

1,276, 

442, 
985, 
949, 

3,348, 
8,634, 
2,030, 
3,512,. 
3,838, 

3,628, 
3,697, 
1,434, 
3,031, 
2,430, 

4,752, 
11,916, 

7,528, 
10,670, 

9,020, 

See  note 

'48  

'44  

'46 

1846  

— 

'47 

'48  « 

_ 

'49 

»60  

— 

Average  1841-50    -[ 

2,616, 
or    753,  q». 

}       5.810, 

— 

1851 

5,333, 
3,867, 
4,638, 
3,705, 
1,922, 

3,991, 
2,184, 
3,866, 
3,332, 
5,158, 

9,618, 

7,747, 

10,173, 

7,910, 

6,279, 

9,339, 
9,169, 

",294, 
10,271, 
14,495, 

»62  «„ 

_ 

'63  

'64 

'66 

1856  

21,760, 
17,609, 

23,039, 

'67 

'68  ....„ 

'69 „ 

'60 

19,881, 
20,163, 
18,042, 
31,672, 

Arerage  1861-60    { 

3,800, 
or  1,088,  qrs. 

}       9,629,     { 

2,i6<i, 
(avge.  of  7ypfl.) 

1861 

6,250, 
7,225, 
5,231, 

16,095, 
18442, 
15,353, 

34,919, 
87,772, 
25,956, 

»62  

'68 

Average  1861-63   { 

6,235, 
or  1,782,  qrs. 

}     16,630, 

82,882, 

Note. — There  are  no  offidal  acconnts  of  value  before  1854. 
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C.-^Tke  Quantity  of  Wheat  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1841 
to  1863  inclusive;  the  Estitnated  Value  thereof,  assuming  that  it  was 
of  the  same  worth  as  the  Wheat  Sold  in  the  Home  Markets  upon  which 
the  Oovemment  Averages  toere  struck  for  the  Tears  named. 


Tean. 

Qnartert. 

Home  MtrkeU. 

Ertimated  Yahw 

at 

that  Price. 

1841  

2,409,754 
2,717,454 

940,120 
1,099,077 

871,710 

1,482,591 
2,656,455 
2,580,959 
8,845,378 
8,738,995 

#.       d, 

64       4 

57      3 

50  I 

51  3 
50    10 

54      8 
69      6 
50      6 
44      3 
40      3 

£ 
7,761,876 

»42  - 

7,778,712 

»43  

2,8^,217 

*4A  

2,816,885 

'46  « 

1846  

2,215,596 
8,915,749 

'47 

>4S  

9,231,181 
6,516,921 

'49  ~ 

'50  

8,508,695 
7,524,727 

Arerage  1841-50   « 

2,229,249 

Si      3* 

5,940,020 

1861  ^.... 

»62  

8,812,008 
8,060,268 
4,915,430 
8,431,227 
2,667,702 

4,072,883 
8,487,957 
4,241,719 
4,000,922 
5,880,958 

38      5 
40      9 

53      3 
72      5 
74      8 

69         2 

56      4 
44      * 
43       9 
53       3 

7,822,282 
6,235,296 

'58  

18,087,832 

»54 

12,428,901 

»55  

9,959,421 

1856 

14,085,214 

»67 

9,688,579 

'58 

»59  „„ 

9,867,129 
8,762,017 

'60  ..^ 

15,658,051 

8,952,102 

54      7k 

10,794,179 

IfiAl 

6,912,815 
9,469,270 
5,622,501 

SB      4 
SS      5 
44      9 

19,125,465 

»62  M 

26,287,769 

»68  

12,580,846 

Arenge  1861-68    .........~. 

7,884^586 

51     10 

19,008,885 
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"D.-^Average  Annual  Quanii^  of  Grain  of  all  Kinds,  and  of  FUmr  and 
Moal  of  all  Kinds  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Four 
Tears  ended  with  1845;  Four  Tears  ended  with  1855;  and  Four  Tears 
emded^  with  1863. 

[uOO'f  omitted.] 


Tem. 

PopnlatioD. 

ATcnge 

Anniial  Imports 

in  Quarters. 

Avomge 

Anniul  aaanUty 

per  Head 

inQoarten. 

Arerage 

Annual  Qoantitj 

per  Head 

inBosbels. 

1842-45... 

'52-55 

Ill 

2,648, 

8,027, 

16,096, 

•098 
•290 
•549 

•784 
2'320 

4*391 

'60-63 

Ifcie, — The  qnantitiee  are  aTenged  according  to  the  la«t  table  in  Mr.  Caird's 
Betom,  No.  887,  "  Com  and  Grain,''  Sesa.  1864. 


Kr-~Supplemental  Table  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Grain  and  Flour 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1863-64-65. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


Tcart. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

QoanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1863 

Cwts. 
24,864, 

23,197, 
20,968, 

£ 

12,015, 

10,673, 
9,776, 

Cwts. 
7,384, 

4,921, 

7,818, 

£ 

2,824, 

1,624, 

Cwts. 
6,496, 

5,568, 

7,714, 

£ 

2,215, 

1,828, 

'64. 

•66 

1,771, 

Teara. 

MaiM. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Wlieatmeal 
and  Wheat  Flour. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1868 

Cwts. 

12,787, 

6,286, 

7,096, 

£ 

41043, 
1,978, 

Cwts. 
2,078, 

909, 
95A 

£ 
749, 

345, 

39^, 

Cwts. 
1,862, 

1,114, 

783, 

£ 

517, 

418, 
319, 

Cwts. 
5,219, 
4,512, 
8,904. 

£ 

3,5-3, 

1,832, 
2,627, 

»64 

'65 

j^j-n 

"' 

' 

Note,—The  quantities  for  1863  will  also  be  found  in  Table  A,  returned  in 
quarters  for  each  sort  of  grain. 
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II. — Cost  of  Maintenance  at  the  Zondm  Orphan  Asyhm. 

Thb  board  of  managen  of  this  institution  have  stated  in  a  recent  report 
the  expense  of  maintaining  children  at  their  establishment  daring  the  ten 
years  ended  with  1865.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
report:— 


1856. 

1867. 

1868. 

1859. 

i8oa 

ATemee     number     of  ^ 
children 

401 

409 

418 

406 

406 

Qtosb  expense  of  thel 
establishment  .^.» / 

£       *.    d. 
11,044.  18  10 

£          9,    d, 

10,024  17   5 

£       9.  d. 

10,778  6   9 

£          9,    d, 

10,406  15   7 

£       «.    d. 

10,896  18  7 

ProTisions,    fdel,    andl 

washing,  per  head ....  J 

dothinff.  DOT  head 

£      9.    d. 

J3     a    5 
4    -  II 
4    8     I 

4  X*     I 

£      9,    d, 
II  i6    8 

3  »     5* 

4  1*     « 

3  17     9 

£   «.    <i. 

II    ID      2i 

3  i6     I 

4  "     <5i 
4  i8  io| 

£     #.   <». 
II  i6    8 

3  i8    - 

4  15  lo 

3  i8     7 

£     9,    d. 

11  19    9i 

3      2" 

5     3     9 
5    6  10 

Salaries  and  wages,  perl 
head    J 

Repairs  and  all  other! 
expenses,  per  head....  j 

Total   maintenance,'^ 
clothing  and  eduoa-  > 
tion 

z6    3     6 
17    4 

Zi     8  Hi 
118 

24  i6    81 
15    8 

24    9     I 
1    4  10 

25  »*    4* 

Additional  outfits  and 
rewards  after  leaving  • 
the  Asylum 

16    9 

27  10  10 

24  10    2i 

26    1111 

26  18  U 

26  18    li 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

Average     number     ofl 
children j 

407 

414 

482 

456 

468 

Gross  expense  of  the! 
establishment  .««^ ' 

£        9.    d, 
11,487  16  11 

£        9,    d. 

10,268  11  11 

£       9.  d, 
11,160  -  8 

£         9.    d. 

11,679  6  9 

£       9.    d. 
12,448  16   2 

Provisions,    fuel,    and  \ 
Clothine.  "oer  head 

£      9.    d. 
la    6    - 

3  "     7 

5  "    4 

5  11     6 

£     9,     d. 

10  15    3 
3  19     » 
5    9    5 
3    8     8 

£     #.    <2. 

lO      I       I 

3  II  II 
6    a    3 

4  17     5 

£    *.    d, 

10    5  loi 

3  14    3* 
5  i8    5 

4  7    6i 

£      9.    d. 

11  13     I 

3  14    8 
6    r.    6 

4  II     5 

Salaries  and  wages,  per  \ 
head J 

Bepairs  and  all  other  1 
expenses,  per  head....  J 

Total   maintenance,  1 
clothing  and   educa-   > 
tion 

Z7    -    5 
14    1 

23  "    5 
18    7 

24  12      8 

14- 

24    6     i| 
1    2  10^ 

25  19    8 

Additional  outfits  and*) 
rewards  after  leaving  ' 
the  Asylum J 

14- 

28    4    6 

24  16    - 

26  16    8 

26    9    - 

27    a    8 
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The  cost  per  bead  of  certain  articles  consumed  daring  the  same  time  is 
shown  hereunder : — 


NnniJberof 
Children. 

Cost  per  Head. 

Tnr. 

Bread. 

Meat 

Butter 
aadCkeeae. 

PoUtoee. 

Milk. 

Beer. 

Soqi. 

1856... 

401 

*.     d. 
9»    a 

*.     d, 

7a    5 

9     7 

s.    d. 

»    5i 

*.     d, 
16     6 

*.    d. 
9     > 

s.    d. 
4    8 

W... 

409 

69  lit 

69    3 

9     4l 

4    7 

16     5 

8     8 

4  »o 

'58..,. 

413 

57    8^ 

69    - 

10     7 

3    4 

16  xii 

9    4t 

3    51 

'59.... 

405 

S^  10 

70    - 

II     8i 

3     7 

i<5    4* 

10    4I 

6    9I 

'60.... 

405 

6a  10 

63     9 

11   10 

6    5* 

16      2| 

9    5* 

6     7 

1861 .... 

407 

71  II 

60     6* 

II     6 

4    - 

16     6 

8     a| 

5    2l 

'62.... 

414 

63    ^ 

49  " 

10    6 

3    4 

15     6 

8     8 

6    - 

'68.... 

432 

57    3 

50  lot 

II     4 

3  10 

15  10 

7     7l 

2 

•64... 

455 

5'    7 

49  " 

II     9* 

3     8 

18     8 

7     9k 

4    4l 

'65.... 

458 

50    9i 

5«    2 

It     4l 

3     9 

24     7 

8     - 

3  lit 

Awage 
Nmnbtfof 
Childreii. 

Ooetpe 

vHead. 

Total. 

rtmt. 

Gai. 

Coala 
and  Coke. 

Gxpcnacs. 

Medidnet 

Petty 
Expeniea. 

Coet  per  Head. 

Cost  for  tbe 
Entire 

1856 .... 

401 

#.  d, 

2    II 

s.    d, 
16    4 

7     4* 

s.    d. 
a8  10 

£    «.    d. 
18    2     5 

£       9.      d. 

5,a6o  10    4 

'57... 

409 

3     4 

II     2 

9    9 

»9    4 

11  16    8 

4»839    9     > 

'58.... 

413 

2     81 

10    6 

la    6k 

33  "i 

U  10    2| 

4,754    -    4 

'59.... 

405 

3     3 

10    9 

14  10 

32     » 

11  16    8 

4,79^    5    4 

'60.... 

405 

3  " 

13  10 

10    II 

34    - 

11  19    9i 

4»855  '«     3 

1861 .... 

407 

3     9 

14     I 

13     It 

37     » 

12    6    - 

5,006     I     6 

'62 .... 

414 

3   10 

IX       I 

10    7 

3»     9* 

10  16    8 

4»456    5     « 

'68 .... 

482 

%     2 

10     7 

4    8 

34    5i 

10    1    1 

4>343  19    7 

'64.... 

455 

2    XI 

11     ai 

8     6i 

35    5 

10    5  10| 

4,683  14    I 

'66.... 

458 

3     li 

H    7 

4    ^k 

5*    »* 

11  13    1 

5.337  i5    8 

2b2 
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IlL-^SiaiisHei  of  the  Uhiverri^  of  Aberdeen. 

To  the  local  statistics  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen*  Mr.  Valentine  has  this 
year  added  particulars  relative  to  the  University,  namely : — 


1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

Arte 

Medicine     „ 

Law. 

393 
x66t 

xa 

69 

876 

160 

6 

69 

353 

149 

10 

54 

381 

136 

6 

54 

3*3 

138 

If; 

Divimly „ ^ 

47t 

Pedaot  students  attend- 
ing two  facidties..M.... 

640 

}  '* 

610 
9 

$66 
6 

627 
4 

5*3 
16 

626 

601 

560 

523 

507 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Summer  Sessions — 

Medicine „. 

Law 

137 
16 

106 
9 

83 
6 

98 
11 

78 

7 

153 

115 

89 

109 

85 

Graduates — 
Arts „^.^ 

6i§ 
39 

52 
29 

5 
24 

42 
62 

4 
6 

5 

Medicine  ...,...»w^.. »....„« 

Diyinity  ,.^.,.. 

Iaws    

100 

81 

79 

103 

94 

Members  of  Oeueral  Council — 

1861 813 

'«2 - 443 


1863. 
'64. 
'65. 


359 
333 

502 


t  In  medicine  private  stndents  are  included  throughout. 
J  Up  to  22nd  January,  others  ("  partial")  may  yet  enter. 
§  King's  CoDcge,  34  j  Marischal,  37. 
II  M.D.,20;  M.B.,32;  M.O.,43. 


ly.— The  Circulation  of  Bank  Notes  in  England  since  the  Panic. 
Frou  the  Economist  of  the  8th  Septemher  : — 

"  Alderman  Salomons  has  obtained  a  very  valuable  rotum  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note  circulation  this  year,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  changes  which  it  bis  under- 

•  See  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  357,  et  seq. 
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gone  in  conteqnenoe  of  the  great  events  which  have  ktely  oocorred.    And  some 
of  the  details  are  very  remarkable. 

"  First.  There  wai^  as  we  know,  an  increase  of  3,776,0002.  in  a  single  week. 
Overends  fiuled  on  Friday  evening,  and  by  the  next  Friday  the  active  circulation 
had  increased  by  that  large  sum.  This  was  known  by  the  ordinary  Bonk  return, 
bot  what  was  not  known  was  the  denonUne^ion  of  the  note  in  which  the  issue  was 
made.    This  the  present  return  gives,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 


DenorainaUonof  Note. 

Msj». 

May  16. 

Tbtd 
IncreMO. 

Pcrcento^ 

of 
Increaie. 

62..... 

20f.  to  1002. « 

2002.  to  6002.   

1,0002. 

Notes  held  by  the  public... 

£ 
8,063,000 

4,299,000 

6,482,000 

1,798,000 

1,703,000 

22,345,000 

£ 

8,7U,000 

4,876,000 
8,185,000 
2,887,000 
2,012,080 
26,121,000 

£ 

648,000 

577,000 

1,703,000 

539,000 

309,000 

3,776,000 

8 

26 
30 
18 
17 

"  From  which  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  increase  is  in  the 
notes  above  2o2.,  and  that  2,500,0002.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  sum  were  in  notes  above  2o2.  also.  This  enables  us  at  once  to  determine 
the  purpose  for  which  the  gpreat  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  was  made.  The 
demand  for  notes  above  2o2.,  could  not  be  to  supply  the  place  of  the  country 
drculation,  which  consists  whdly  of  52.  notes  and  io2.  notes.  A  20o2.  note  or  a 
i,ooo2.  note  would,  in  a  circulation  run,  be  wholly  useless.  All  large  notes — all 
above  2o2. — ^may  be  assumed  to  be  taken  for  depodts  only.  Ufany  of  the  52.  or 
io2.  notes  may  have  been  taken  out  for  deposits  also,  but  the  higher  denominations 
must  have  been  so. 

"  The  country  circulation  did  not  instantaneously  iidl,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  return,  it  very  rapidly  did  so.  It  fell  at  the  worst  period  909,0002., 
while  the  Bank  of  England  52.  and  io2.  note  drculation  increased,  at  the  worst 
time,  1,225,0002.  The  main  strain  of  the  demand  on  the  Bank  was  fbr  a  reserve 
—the  deposits  of  other  bankers — for  notes  of  high  denomination  suitable  fbr  that 
purpose,  and  for  it  only. 

"  Secondly.  This  return  shows  how  nearly  broken  Sir  B.  Peel's  Act  was.  The 
reserve  of  notes  was  down  to  415,0002.  for  London  and  all  the  branches,  and  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  often  matter  of  argument  and  hypothesis  in  London  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  broken.  Half  a  million  is  no  extreme  extra  issue  for  all  the 
whole  of  the  country  branches  taken  together,  and  if  they  had  Jmppened  to  make 
sudi  an  issue  about  the  16th  of  May,  the  Act  would  have  been  broken.  In  fact, 
the  Act  was  broken  in  spirit,  because  the  Bank  directors  could  not  have  let  their 
reserve  of  notes  dwindle  down  to  so  trivial  a  sum,  unless  they  knew  they  could 
break  the  law  with  impunity.  The  Bank  possessed  and  relied  upon  an  illegal 
gfuarantee,  though  as  it  chanced  it  had  not  occasion  to  resort  to  the  g^uarantee. 

**  Thirdly.  The  return  also  shows  that  before  the  panic  and  since  February 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  the  bank  note  circulation  (^  1,782,0002.,  which  was 
divided  according  to  denominations  thus :— - 
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Mueellanea. 


[Sept. 


DanoMiiMttoii  of  Note. 


TebnurjM. 


U*3%. 


.Ti»tal 


Increase. 


6? 

10/.    

ao/.  to  100/. 

100/.  to  500/.    « 

1,000/ « 

Kotes  b^d  bj  the  publio... 


£ 
7,389,000 

4,005,000 

6,016,000 

1,590,000 

1,688,000 

80,669,000 


£ 
8,068,000 

4,299,000 

6,488,000 

1,798,000 

1,708,000 

88,845,000 


£ 

^74,ooo 

294,000 

f66_ooo 

208,000 

40,000 

1,782,000 


9 
7 

9 
13 

2 
8 


''  Daring  this  period  the  conntiy  circulation  was  affected  by  the  relinqniabment 
of  tbe  drcolation  by  the  Proyincial  Bank  of  England  of  442,000/.  This  was 
reduced  to  86,000/.  by  the  beginning  of  May;  and  has  been  still  farther  reduced 
since.  Bat  this  sobstitation  of  Bank  of  England  for  coantry  circplatiooy  ooly 
accounts  for  a  part.  Nor  are  we  able  to  give  any  real  explanation  of  it.  Coriooalj 
enough,  a  similar  change  oocured  in  tbe  year  1864--a  year  wbidi  has  iimbj 
analogies  with  1866. 

£ 
24th  February,  1864,  the  aotire  drculation  was  ....  19,857,000 
9th  May,  '66,  n  •»•  21,484^000 

"  Bui  we  do  not  say  that  this  oonwwpoadonco  10  more  thaa  aeodenial.  Kor,  ihewgli 
we  can  account  for  all  that  has  happened  since  the  failure  of  Overends,  are  we  able 
at  present  satis&ctorily  to  explain  the  increase  before." 


Smmwycf  Wnkif  Betwrm  of  EngH$k 

the  Punk. 

CkHsntpy  Bonis  qf  lum  iime$ 

Fiseilaties. 

Mays. 

MigrlS. 

Magrlt. 

MaorM. 

182 

68 

PriratebsBks   .... 
Joint-stock  banks 

Totals 

£ 
4,068,840 

8,218,185 

£ 

2,977,668 

2,590,947 

£ 

2,978,97i» 

2,589,772 

£ 
2,891,717 

2,523,492 

£ 
2,734.53 « 
24x1,921 

190 

7,256,875 

5,568,615 

5,568,744 

5,415,209 

5,146452 

FinilsMMS. 

Janet. 

JOMt. 

June  16. 

JuaeSt. 

1» 

68 

PrxratebttnkB   ^. 
Joint-stock  banks 

Totals 

£ 
4,088^240 

8,218,185 

£ 

2,695,546 
2,303,240 

£ 

2,617,657 

2,243,239 

£ 

2,552,775 

2,199,677 

£ 
2,504,858 
2,183,055 

190 

7,256,875 

4,998,786 

4,860,896 

4,752,452 

4,687,913 

FboAIssaes. 

/vmSO. 

July  7. 

Jirijl4. 

JidyfiL 

181 
58 

FriYate  banks   .... 
Joint-stock  bacnki 

Totals 

£ 
4,082,616 

8,218,186 

£ 

a,492,539 

2,166,530 

£ 

2^23,796 

2,208,809 

£ 
2f535t3i5 
2,221,690 

£ 
2,503»»»3 
2,196,996 

189 

7,250,751 

4,659,069 

4,732,605 

4,757,oo5 

4,700,215 

The  following  table  has  been  abstracted  from  the  paper  referred  to 
above: — 
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Bank  Nc$es  Issued  if  the  Issue  Depwtmemtcf  the  Bank  of  EngUmd  in 
each  of  the  following  Jreeis. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1866. 
WaakKnding 

UVotm. 

£10  Notes. 

£80  to  £100 
Notes. 

£200  to  £600 
Notes. 

£1/)00  Notes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Peb. 

21 

7,889, 

4.005, 

5991^9 

1,590, 

I9663, 

» 

28  .. — 

7,854, 

8,992, 

6,090, 

»97o5. 

I9627, 

Mkrah  7  

7,868, 

3,996, 

6,064. 

1,649, 

1,664, 

» 

U 

7,296, 

8,976, 

5.9559 

1,5979 

1,700, 

n 

21  

7,299, 

8,984, 

6,014, 

1,631, 

1,708, 

» 

28  

7,694, 

4,166, 

6,3*8, 

I9753, 

1,781, 

April 

4  

7,918, 

4.271, 

^,5489 

1,9159 

1,686, 

» 

11  

7,989, 

4,262, 

6,435, 

1,634, 

1,7*5, 

» 

18  ....... 

8,062, 

4,807, 

^AHf 

1,7799 

1,74*9 

>» 

25  

8,087, 

4,291, 

6,4399 

1,740, 

1,654* 

UAy 

2  

8.116. 

4382, 

6,760, 

1,954* 

1,7 1 2, 

W 

9  .« 

8,063, 

4,299, 

6,482, 

1,798, 

1,703, 

>» 

16  

8,711, 

4,876, 

8,185, 

*,3379 

2,012, 

» 

23  

8,610, 

4,764, 

7,8z59 

*,a48, 

2,022, 

l> 

80 

8,520, 

4,829, 

8,1549 

2,3939 

*9l*39 

June 

6  

8,648, 

4,718, 

7,90*9 

*9*56, 

2,029, 

t> 

18 

8,576, 

4,860, 

8,156, 

2,*76, 

2,098, 

» 

20  

8,427, 

4,803, 

7,8999 

2,103, 

1,875. 

»> 

27  

8,445, 

4.769, 

7,7*6, 

a,oo6. 

1,878, 

July 

4  •••••••• 

8.762, 

4,877, 

7,9959 

2,180, 

2,008, 

i> 

11  

8,770, 

4,851, 

7,6749 

1,968, 

I9930, 

» 

18  

8,822, 

4,894, 

7,6759 

i9944« 

2,086, 

i> 

25  .„..,.. 

8,787, 

4,883, 

7,687, 

2,002, 

1,9049 

1866. 
WeekEndioK. 

Notes  held 
by  the  PubHe. 

NotetheU 
by  the  Bulk. 

TMslIerae. 

S«raiities. 

BnlUim. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Teh. 

21  

20,568, 

7409* 

27,972, 

M>,000, 

12,97*, 

f» 

28  

20,768, 

7»345» 

28,118, 

-^ 

139I13. 

March  7  

20,785, 

7Ai^9 

28,161, 

— 

13,151. 

» 

14  

20,628, 

7,905, 

28,428, 

— 

134^8, 

i> 

21  

20,686, 

7,9  iS> 

38,654, 

— 

13.554. 

i> 

28  

21,622, 

6,881, 

28,508, 

— 

13,503, 

April 

4  

22,888, 

6^^S3> 

28,486, 

— 

13^4-86, 

t> 

11  .. 

22,046, 

^,3189 

28,868, 

— . 

13,363, 

9* 

18  

22.304, 

5»738, 

28,042, 

— 

13.042, 

9> 

26  

22,161, 

59844. 

28,005, 

•— 

13,005, 

Mmj 

2 

22,873, 

4,8399 

27,712, 

-i. 

1*,712, 

f> 

9  

22,346, 

4,950, 

27,295, 

— 

i*,395. 

>» 

16  * 

26,121, 

7319 

26,852, 

— 

1I9852, 

»» 

28  

26,469, 

831, 

26,800. 

— 

11,300, 

99 

80  

26,019, 

4'59 

26,434, 

— 

1I9434. 

Jiuie 

6 

26,463, 

V<57» 

27,620, 

— 

12,620b 

i» 

13 

26,96^ 

29730, 

28,696, 

— 

13,696, 

» 

20  ....... 

25,107, 

4,067, 

29,174, 

— . 

14,1749 

n 

27 

24,824„ 

4t347, 

29A71, 

— 

14.171. 

July 

4  

26,812, 

3933^9 

29,148, 

-^ 

14,148. 

M 

11  .. 

26,193, 

390951 

28,288, 

•«• 

13,288, 

Jt 

18  . 

25,421, 

2A99% 

27,920, 

— 

w,920. 

99 

26  .. 

25,263, 

2,630, 

27,893, 

•"• 

i*,8939 
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Y.^-^CoMumption  of  Wine  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thb  following  Btatbtics  are  taken  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  city  article.    The  writer,  Mr.  T.  G.  Shaw,  obeenrea  that — 

**  After  five  years'  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  rednoed  datiee  on  wine^ 
the  following  tabolar  statements  may  prove  interesting,  for  they  exhibit  the  resalt 
by  comparison  with  a  considerable  period  of  the  former  high  rates.  In  analyni^ 
the  figures,  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  thaa 
a  milHon  of  popnlafnon  and  an  immense  angroentation  of  wealth  since  1861»  and 
that  more  wine  wonld  oonseqoently  have  been  drank  even  had  there  been  no  redno- 
iion.  The  total  annnal  increase  has  been  from  about  7,000,000  to  13,000,000 
gallons,  giving  each  perscm  yearly  about  2}  bottles,  instead  of,  as  formerly 
I  i  bottle. 

<*  The  revenue  is  gradually  working  up  to  the  old  average  of  about  1,900,0001., 
but  it  is  still  more  than  lialf  a  million  below  that  sum."  •  •  • 

Tabls  I. — Showing  the  Coneumption  (Quantity  on  which  DuU/joas  P(tid)  of  the  varioeu  kmk 
of  Wine  from  the  Year  1856  to  the  30^  ofJune^  1866.  The  Rate  of  Duty  per  OaOom  wa» 
6s.  9d,  fin^m  the  Year  1856  to  1859,  andOs.  in  I860.  It  is  now  Is.  on  all  underfji  Degrms 
of  Strmgth^  and  2s.  6d.  when  stronger.  During  the  last  Five  Years  there  home  5am  \s^ 
Is.  ikL^  2s.  5d.j  2s.  6d.f  and  2s.  lid.,  besides  the  Estra  Rate  when  above  42  Degrees  ef 
Cape  and  Australian  were  2s.  lid.,  until  the  General  Reduction  tn  1861. 


Arenge 

Spanish. 

Portngnese.        1 

French. 

Colonial. 

SicQj  and  Italy. 

of 
Ymm. 

GaUons. 

Per 
Cent 

GaUottS. 

Per 
Cent 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent 

GaUons. 

Per 
Cent 

GaUons. 

Pto 
Ccat 

1856to 
'59.... 
'60.... 

1861.... 
'62... 
'63.... 
'64.... 
'6&.... 

1866* 

2,783,831 
2,976,769 

4,031,796 
3,956,424 
4,531,424 
4,974,112 
5,193,140 

5,386,214 

39-58 
40*44 

37-38 
40-35 
43*H 
43*41 
43*05 

41-87 

2,201,305 
1,776,138 

2,702,707 
2,350,437 
2,618,680 
2,832,217 
2,890,349 

2,974,006 

30*09 
24-14 

25-06 

^3*97 
24-99 
24-72 
23*96 

22*29 

600,932 
1,125,559 

2,229,028 
1,901,20C 
1,939,55s 
2,304,242 
2,609,63S 

3,234,534 

8-85 
15*30 

20-65 
19-38 
18-51 

20-II 
21-64 

t     24-24 

582,041 
427,698 

340,096 
18,275 

116,600 
76,983 
68,841 

61,636 

8-25 
5-81 

3-i6 
1-86 
i-ii 
0-67 
0-57 

0-46 

242,149 
209,154 

227,266 
215,508 
276,280 
372,218 
376,470 

416,682 

y¥> 
V84 

a-i3 

VI« 

v53 

.3-^5 
3-11 

3-ta 

Average 

of 

Yean. 

Rhenith 
and  Holland. 

Madeira. 

Canaries. 

Other  Countries. 

Hamborg. 

TotaL 

Galkma. 

Per 
Cent. 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent 

Galloni 

Per 
Cent 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent 

Gallons. 

Per 
Cent 

1856 to 
'69.... 
'60.... 

1861... 
'62... 
'63.... 
'64... 
'65.... 

1866« 

99,315 
222,725 

345,652 
316,173 
321,485 
371,346 
406,179 

510,440 

1*39 
3*03 

yzo 
yo6 

3**4 
3*37 

3-8a 

34,972 
28,942 

28,814 
28,550 
29,671 
24,187 
20,348 

19,944 

0-49 
0*39 

0-27 
0-32 
0'S9 

0'2I 

o'i6 
0-14 

4,852 
4,015 

3,756 
3,505 
2,849 

•07 
•05 

•04 
•04 
•03 

— 

— 

J40,479 
S36,411 

S50,630 

2*12 

1*97 
1-88 

260,981 
262,000 

287,836 

***7 

2-17 
2-15 

7,092,046 
7,858»192 

10,787,091 
9,803,028 
10,478,401 
11,466,715 
12,061,886 

18,241.422 

*  If  the  last  six  months  are  the  same  as  the  ^tbL 
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Table  U.-^The  Consumption  of  Wme,  the  Revenue  from  it,  the  Population,  tko  JUtes 
of  Ihay  per  Gallon^  and  the  Number  of  Bottles  for  each  Person  per  Annum,  i 
on  Average  Periods  from  the  Year  1851  to  the  SOth  June,  1866. 


Arenge 

of 
Yem. 

GalUma. 

Revenue. 

Bates  of  Datj. 

Population. 

Bottka 

for 

eat^Peraa. 

Colonial. 

AU  other  Kindt. 

1851  to 
'58  .... 
'59  .... 
'60  .... 

1861  .... 

'62  .... 
'63  .... 
'64  ... 
'65  ... 

1866*.... 

6,748,975 
7,263,046 
7,368,192 

10,787,091 

9,803,028 
10,478,401 
11,466,716 
12,061,886 

13,841,422 

£ 

1,907,627 
1,982,827 
1,144,794 

1,219,633  { 

1,123,608 
1,214,762 
1,319,261 
1,874,864 

1,400,864 

2«.   lid. 

2«.  lid, 

3*. 

It.,  It.  ^d, 
29.  sd't  le.  lid. 

It.,  29.  6d. 

5*.  9^ 
5t.  9d. 

3*. 

It.,  It.  9<2.  1 

29.,  29.  lld.j 
It.,  29.  6d. 

28,415,935 
28,564,817 
28,796,408 

28,980,575 

29,214,574 
29,441,767 
29,674,320 
29,866,268 

29,935,404 

1-4 

1-5 
1-5 

a-o 
a-i 
2-3 

1*7 

*  If  the  last  six  monthB  are  the  same  as  the  first. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  recently  stated  some  &ct8 
relative  to  the  wine  trade  of  France^  which  may  he  usefully  considered  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Shaw's  tables.  The  subjoined  passage  appeared  in 
that  journal  on  the  Idth  September  instant  :— 

"  Some  interesting  statistics  and  remarks  relating  to  the  consomption  of  French 
wines  in  England  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  IndutirieU  It  seems 
that  we  are  by  no  means  such  important  customers  to  oar  nearest  wine-growing 
neighbours  as  might  be  supposed,  and  that  for  much  the  greater  part  of  our 
fbreign  drinks  we  go  farther  and  (a  Frenchman  at  least  would  say  so)  fare  worse. 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  France  is  38  millions  of  hectolitres  (aa 
imperial  gallons),  which  are  distributed  as  follows: — i5,a54,ooo  consumed  by  the 
growers  or  sold  directly  to  consumers,  a,454,ooo  converted  into  spirits,  aao,ooo  go 
to  make  vinegar,  a,  3  3 6,000  are  exported,  13,340,000  are  taken  by  the  wine  trade, 
and  4,396,000  remain  disposable.  In  the  seven  years  of  1867  to  1863  the  annual 
average  of  wine  taken  by  England  from  Spain  was  aao,978  hectolitres;  f^tmi 
Portugal,  136,000;  (Germany,  83,077;  France,  74,400.  Many  persons  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  wine  from  Germany 
than  from  France,  though  the  Qerman  wines  doubtless  include  Hungarian  wines,  and 
perhaps  wines  of  other  countries  exported  from  bonded  depots  in  the  North  German 
ports.  In  18R4,  however,  the  English  market  took  167,38a  hectoUtros,  worth 
33,748,465  frs.,  or  little  short  of  a  million  sterling,  and  the  increase  has  continued, 
8  a, 3  9a  hectolitres  having  gone  to  England  during  the  first  six  months  of  1866, 
•gainst  64,976  and  60,301  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1866  and  1861.  Ai 
regards  the  great  minority  of  the  English  people,  the  love  and  ciieapuess  of  beer  wiU 
always  keep  them  firom  the  consumption  of  French  wines^  which  must  always  be 
comparatively  dear.  In  fact,  compared  with  other  European  nations,  we  hardly 
drink  any  wine  in  England.  The  statistics  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  are 
g^ven  as  follows.  In  France  and  Portugal  the  consumption  is  100  litres  (about 
equal  to  imperial  quarts)  per  head  of  the  population,  in  Austria  57,  in  Switzerland 
56,  in  Spain  33,  in  England  1*013.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  clearly  not  a  wine-drinking 
people.    It  might  be  very  posdble,  however,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  Fren(£ 
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wiiMt  in  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  wfaies  of  olher  eonntriea»  if  judgment  were 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  qnalities  and  in  reducing  the  expenses  and  the 
enormons  profits  which  the  Englbh  consomer  now  pays.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Moniteur  Induttriel  red  wines  of  intermediate  quality,  pare,  highly  coloured,  and 
with  plenty  of  hody  are  the  most  sucoessfol  in  England.  The  consumption  of  French 
white  wines  is  comparatively  small :  in  1861-62-63  it  was  as  94  to  224  of  red,  and 
the  hulk  of  the  white  was  prohahly  diampagne.  Besides  this,  we  learn  that  among 
the  white  French  wines  imported  into  England  are  included  imitations  of  sherry 
and  Madeira,  proceeding  from  Cette  and  Marseilles,  where  the  *  real  nntty  llaToar* 
is  skilfully  imparted  by  chemical  compounds.  The  writer  in  the  Momteur  considens 
this  branch  of  oommeroe  analagous  to  that  of  the  champagne  made  on  the  Rhine  and 
sold  as  Freneh,  but  the  parallel  is  hardly  ftir,  since  the  sparkling  Moselle  and  Khine 
wines  and  Swiss  champagne  are  natural  wines,  very  different  from  the  Cette 
compounds,  and  often  in  all  but  name,  very  little  inferior  to  a  g^reat  deal  of  Frendi 
champagne.  Ftobably,  Picardan  finds  a  certain  sale  in  England,  to  be  doctored  into 
sherry.  Of  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  the  oonsomption 
in  England  can  hardly  be  large,  and  most  of  them,  except  in  warm  weather,  woold 
probably  be  found  too  cold  and  thin  for  the  climate,  and  the  British  palate 
accustomed  to  much  stronger  potations.  The  wines  of  Southern  France  are  recom- 
mended as  well  suited  to  England,  slightly  brandied,  and  sent  as  much  as  possiUe 
by  sea,  in  order  to  save  than  from  the  pernicious  effect  the  peculiar  jogging  motioa 
(^  the  railway  has  upon  them.  While  giving  the  French  exporter  some  advice  as  to 
the  manner  of  arranging  his  shipments — to  send  all  his  wine  in  bottles,  with  a 
good  proportion  of  pints,  especially  of  champagne  and  the  finer  wines,  &c— -the 
writer  lets  ns  into  some  of  tiie  tricks  of  the  trad^ — 

«  *  Certain  exporters  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
bottles  have  some  made  on  purpose  for  exportation,  mnaller  or  of  thicker  glass, 
with  bulbs  at  the  bottom  which  diminish  the  contents  by  xo  or  20  per  cent.  The 
best  pattern  to  adopt  would  be  the  champagne  bottle,  holding  fbur-fiifths  of  a  Btre. 
never  less.  It  is  the  same  with  casks.  The  Cdte  d'Or  barrel,  which  ought  to  hold 
128  litres,  often  holds  only  214,  the  Medoc  cask,  nominally  220,  holds  but  210,  &c. 
It  is  imporhmt  to  our  wine  trade  that  in  these  shipments  scrupulous  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  to  quality.' 

"  The  writer  does  not  understand  why  shipments  of  French  wines  should  be 
almost  exdusively  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  not  to  other  provincial  ports,  ance 
in  many  comiUes  fhr  from  those  two  dties  these  wines  are  largely  consumed  in  t^e 
hotels  and  taverns,  which  incur  additional  charges  by  this  arrangement.  He 
says:— 

"  <  Finally,  it  would  be  derinble  tiiat  flie  trade  in  onr  wines  should  be  carried 
on  in  England  by  French  houses  there  established,  so  as  to  avoid  their  passing 
through  so  many  intermediate  hands  befbre  reaching  the  consumer.'  " 
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MARBUGES,  BIRTHS,  AIO)  DEATHS  IN   THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENaLAND  AMD  WALES. 

MABBIAGBS  nr  tbx  Qvastsb  vSTfSD  81bt  Misch,  1866, 

ABD  BIBTHS  AKD  DEATHS  nr  thx  Qvabtxb 

BFDSD  80th  Jvns,  1866. 

The  Megittert  of  the  XJioted  Eifgdoh  show  that  110,484  persons  married 
lA  the  qoarter  that  ended  in  March  hut;  that  the  lirlh$  of  261,302  children,  and 
the  deatht  of  172,013  persons  of  hoth  sexes,  were  registered  in  the  three  months 
ending  on  Jwne  30th. 

The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  slightly  helow  that  which  prevailed 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  several  facts  concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom  are  iViDy  set  forth  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Begistrars  Cknn) 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  estimated  population  at  home  of  Bnghmd,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd,  is 
29,935,404.     The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter  is  2-388  per  cent. 

Sngland. — ^This  Betnm  comprises  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  by 
2,200  registrars  in  all  the  dSstricts  of  England  daring  the  spring  quarter  that 
ended  on  June  30th,  1866;  and  the  Mabbiaobb  in  12,856  churdies  or  chapels, 
about  5,404  registered  places  of  worship  tmconnected  with  the  Establiriied  Chmrch, 
and  641  Superintendent  Begistrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  Mardi 
81st,  1866. 

England  : — ^Mabriaqbs,  Births,  cmd  Dbath%  returned  in  the  Yean 
1860-66,  amd  im  tke  Quabtshs  c/ those  Yean. 

Calendar  Yxabs,  1860-66  i-^Numbers. 


TetTf 

^66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

Ifnriagts    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

185,520 

747,870 
491,360 

189,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473^37 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

QuABTSRS  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860-66. 
(1.)  Marriagis: — Numbers. 


Ore.  ended 
last  day  of 

•66. 

•65. 

'64. 

•63^ 

■60. 

'61. 

'60. 

March No. 

37,576 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,U0 

June    ........  „ 

— 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43,777 

SeptBkbr...^  „ 

— 

45,863 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,M1 

Deenbr „ 

■tsa 

57,050 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,698 
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Quarterly  Betums. 

QjiAXtBViBo/each  Calendar  Year,  1860-66. 
(II.)  BiKTH8:~iV«im^«r#. 


[Sept. 


Or*,  ended 
laet  day  qf 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

•68. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

March No. 

196,737 

194,287 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

172,938 

183,180 

Jime    M 

192,459 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

Septmbr , 

— 

184,642 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

Deembr „ 

— 

179,020 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

(III.)  DSATHS:- 

-Nnmben 

• 

Q^re,  ended 
laetdayqf 

'66. 

'66. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

'61. 

'60. 

March No. 

138,233 

140.646 

142,977 

128,096 

122.019 

121,215 

122,617 

Jane    „ 

128,692 

116,006 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110,869 

8n»tmbr „ 

— 

113,404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Deembr „ 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

The  marriage-rate,  which  was  low  in  1861-62,  bat  revived  snbeeqnently,  and 
was  remarkably  high  in  1865,  continued  to  be  well  maintained  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year.  The  birth-rate  was  also  very  high  in  that  quarter,  and, 
though  it  declined  afterwards,  it  was  still  a  little  above  the  average  in  the  three 
months  that  ended  on  June  30th.  But  a  deddedly  unfavourable  feature  of  the 
present  return  is  the  high  death-rate  that  prevailed  in  the  spring  quarter.  Tho 
mortality  was  much  higher  than  it  had  been  in  any  June  quarter  of  the  ten  years 
1866-65.  The  coldness  of  the  season,  and  epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  appear  to  have  exerdsed  a  very  wide  and  fatal  influence  on  the  public  health. 

Marbiages. — In  the  March  quarter  76,162  persons  were  married  in  England. 
The  marriages  were  87,576  agunst  88,427  in  tiie  same  quarter  of  1856.  The 
number  of  marriages  advances  with  the  incr^Me  of  population,  but  not  without 
fluctuations  that  are  attendant  on  the  changing  condition  of  the  people,  of  which 
condition  industrial  success  or  adversity  is  perhaps  the  most  appreciable,  but  not 
the  only,  element.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  the  annual  number  of 
marriages  was  about  160,000 ;  at  the  end  of  it  the  number  returned  in  a  year  was 
more  than  185,000. 

The  annual  marriage-rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  1*412 
(viz.  of  persons  married)  to  a  hundred  persons  living.  The  average  rate  of  ten 
March  quarters  was  1*898. 

BiSTHS. — The  number  of  children  bom  in  the  spring  quarter  (ended  30th 
June)  was  192,459  against  173,263  in  the  same  period  of  1856.  The  annual  birth- 
rate of  the  quarter  was  8*644  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  average  of  ten 
previous  springs  being  3*620. 

The  births  returned  in  thirteen  weeks  ending  80th  June  numbered  26,776  in 
London,  1,429  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  8,236  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  4>802  in 
that  of  Liverpool,  2,591  in  that  of  Leeds,  3,353  in  the  dty  of  Manchester.  There 
were  4i,893  in  Glasgow,  a  number  which  slightly  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool,  though 
the  population  of  the  latter  town  is  greater. 

Taking  twelve  large  towns  in  Qreat  Britain  it  appears  that  the  birth-rate  was 
highest  in  Leeds,  in  which  town  it  was  4*657  per  cent.;  the  next  highest  was 
4*548  in  Glasgow;  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  it  was  4*205;  in  Sheffield  4*009;  in 
Liverpool  3*979.  In  London  and  Bristol  it  was  as  low  as  8*50.  But  the  popu- 
lation of  Leedfl^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  under  estimated. 
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Enoland:— ^itfttia/  Bates  per  Cent,  of  Pbrsoks  Mabribd,  Births,  on^ 
Dbatbs,  during  the  Years  1860-66,  and  the  Quartbrs  of  thoee  Years. 

(Jalendar  Ybars,  1866-66 : — Cfeneral  Percentage  Results. 


Y&4B8   

'66. 

Mean 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

£stmtd.Pophi.] 
of    England 
f  ft  ihoutantU  > 
in  middle  of 
each  Year....  J 

ZX,2IO 

— 

20,991 

20,77i 

io,554 

20,336 

20,119 

i9t903 

Persons   Mar-) 
ried    Perot. J 

Birth,.,..    „ 

Deaths....    „ 

1-678 
3*483 

2-214 

1-768 

3-563 
2-341 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

1-710 

3-437 
2-124 

QuARTXRS  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1860>66. 
(I.)  PsmsoNS  Makribd  : — Percentages. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'66. 

Uean 
'66-'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

March. ...Perot. 

1-442 

1-398 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

Jane. „ 

— 

1-698 

1-752 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

1-621 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1*981 

2148 

2022 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2012 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
-last  day  qf 

March....Per  ot. 

•66. 

Mean 
'66-'65. 

'66. 

•64. 

'68. 

'62. 

•61. 

•60. 

3-776 

3*^44 

3-768 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

June    ....    „ 

3-644 

3-620 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3-512 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

3'343 

3-429 

3-453 

3-343 

3-365 

3-388 

3-267 

Decmbr.     „ 

— 

3'3»* 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

ail.) 

Dbaths 

•.'^Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March....Per  ct. 

•66. 

Heui 
'56-'66. 

'66. 

•64. 

'68. 

•62. 

'61. 

•60. 

2-653 

2-504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

June „ 

2-437 

2-186 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

2-147 

2-237 

Septmbr.    ,, 

*- 

2-002 

2141 

2141 

2169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

Decmbr.      ,» 

— 

2-205 

2-284 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2043 
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QmtrteHf  ItHmmi, 


[Sep*. 


IvCBBABB  ov  PoPTJLiTiov. — WhSft  the  UrtliB  were  192,469,  the  deaths 
128,692.    The  natural  hiorease  of  population  was,  therefore,  63,767.    The  more- 
ments  of  the  population  mo^Bfy  this  result 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  three 
months  ended  80th  June,  was  80,308,*  of  whom  about  19,000  were  of  English 
origin ;  while  the  Scotch  were  nearly  5,000,  and  the  Irish  45,000.  About  65,000 
were  destined  to  the  United  States,  a  number  which  eioeeds  the  emigration  to  the 
same  part  in  any  June  quarter  in  tiie  last  twelve  years,  with  the  ezoeption  of  18S4u 

Pbioes,  Paitfesisic,  aitd  the  Wbatheb. — ^The  price  of  wheat  continues  to 
rise;  it  was  46f.  6d,  per  quarter  in  the  three  months  ending  80th  June.  Omitting 
fhe  odd  pence,  the  average  prices  of  the  six  quarters  subsequent  to  Ist  January, 
1865,  have  been  successively  88«.,  40f.,  4d«.,  44».,  45«.,  and  46f.  The  mean  <^  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  becMf  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets  was  &^ 
per  lb.  last  spring  quarter.  In  the  same  period  of  1864  it  was  B^d;  and  in  that  of 
1865,  5}<{.  The  mcAU  price  of  mutton  was  7<l.  against  Sid,  and  7|c{.  in  the 
spring  quarter  of  the  two  previous  years.    Beet  potatoes  at  the  Waterside  Market, 

CoKsouSy  PBOYisxoNSy  PAUPBRif  My  atul  Tbmpbbaturb,  If}  eoch  of  the  Nime 
Quarters  ended  QOth  June,  1866. 


1 

8 

Average 

Price 

of 

Comols 
(for 

Monej). 

8 

Arerage 
Price 

of 
Wlieat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

4               6 

6 

Arerage 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 
a«rk 
Regoits) 
per  Ton 
at 

Watenide 
Market. 

Sonthwark. 

7                 8 
PsNuperism. 

9 

Qusiiais 
eiding 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhan 

tad  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
wiU  the  JTmm  Prices. 

Quarterly  Arerage  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
fas<^ofeadiweek. 

Mean 

Tern- 
pera- 

Boer. 

Mnttoa. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

tnrs. 

1864 
30  June 

30  Sept 

31  Dec. 

1865 
31  Mar. 

30Jime 

30  Sept 

31  Dec. 

1866 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

£ 

89} 
891 

891 
90f 
89* 
88| 

87 
86J 

9.    d. 

39  7 

42  3 
38     5 

38    4 

40  6 

43  3 

44  10 

45  6 

46  6 

d.d.d. 

5* 

4*-6* 

5i 

5» 

4i-7 

5» 
4«-6» 

5t 
4*-7 

5» 
4J-7 

Si 

4*-6» 

Si 

4»-7 

51 

d^d.d. 
5i-7 

6* 
5*-7 

6* 

S4-7J 

5J-7^ 

H 
6i-84 

71 

7i 

5i-8J 

6* 

5i-7» 

6i 
5i-8i 

7 

«.   9.     9. 

40—60 

50 

80—120 

xoo 

86—95 
87 

85—97 

91 
90—115 

I02 

65—100 

85 
60—90 

75 

55—90 

7« 
60-95 

77 

ia»,7i7 
ii5»698 
xa8,322 

»4a,329 
125,846 

ii7ii7i 
129,036 

U9»54^ 
i*3>^57 

785,825 
739.341 
771,879 

813,371 
776,016 
719,589 
725,259 

759,402 
734,139 

531 
59-4 
43-7 

36-5 
56-8 
62-5 
46-0 

41-1 
53-0 

*  Betum  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been 
tion  Commissioners :  of  80,808  emigrants  the  origin  was 
>  which  haye  booa  dirtrihnt<w1  ly  fatonlation. 


favoured  by  the  Emigra- 
midistinguiished  in  2,068 
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Sonihwiark,  were  77«.  6<<.  per  ton.  The  sveng*  noiDber  of  paupers  in  the  qnarter 
were :  relieved  in-door  123,657 ;  relieved  out-door  734,189.  In-door  paupers  wem 
nearly  equal  as  regards  number  to  those  of  coRespondiBg  periods  in  the  last  two 
yean.    Out-door  relief  eibibits  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Qlidsher  writes : — "  At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  the  weather  was  cdk!, 
the  temperature  bdng  below  the  average  to  the  mean  amount  of  2^*4  during  the 
first  nine  days.  The  nights  were  also  very  cold»  the  thermometer  frequently 
registering  below  freezing  point,  and  rain  ftil  cofnonsly  throughout  the  fint  two 
we^s.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  sudden  change  to  heat  set  in,  oootinuing  till 
the  28th  day,  during  which  time  the  weather  was  unusually  fine,  and  very  hot  fyt 
the  season,  and  but  little  rain  desosnded.  Hiis  sodden  drying  weather  caused 
large  tracts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  eountiy  to  be  in  such  a  heavy  state  that 
spring  operations^  particularly  sowings  were  mudi  impeded,  and  in  &ct  agricultural 
operatioiis  generally  were  in  a  backward  state.  The  budding  of  trees  was  in  general 
late,  but  at  places  where  they  had  not  ahready  shot  forth  their  leaves,  the  eflB^et  of 
this  weather  was  extraordinary,  the  leaves  appearing  and  fruit  trees  blossoming  so 
suddenly,  that  the  whole  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  29th  of 
April  a  cold  ungenial  period  set  in,  eontinmng  tbroogh  May  to  the  1st  of  June, 
with  only  an  occasional  day  of  somewhat  warmer  eharaeter.  The  mean  daily 
deficiency  of  temperature  during  this  time  amounted  to  3^*1,  and  at  night  the 
thermometer  frequentiy  fell  to  below  82^." 

"  On  June  2iid,  the  weather  again  changped,  and  became  much  warmer,  and  a 
mean  daily  excess  over  the  average  temperature  ooenzred  to  the  amount  of.  4^2^ 
till  the  11th  day.  A  cold  period  followed,  but  on  the  2lBt  day  the  temperature 
again  increased  considerably,  and  fine  weather  fi)llowed  till  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
the  mean  daOy  excess  of  temperature  amounting  to  neariy  6^." 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quartsr  was  58^,  which  is  near  the 
average.  The  rain&ll  was  7*9  inches  which  ia  also  near  the  average  at  Qreenwioh; 
at  Carlisle  it  was  8*6,  Truro  9*7  ladieB. 


Avermffe  AnnmU  Rm$e  of  MorttdUy  to  1,000  €f  th€  Poptdatim  in  the  Eleven 
Divieioni  of  England  in  the  Ten  Tears  1851-60 ;  tit  the  Tear  1865;  tit  the 
Spring,  Summer,  amd  Autumn  Quarters  of  1865  ;  and  in  the  JFisOer  and 
Sprimg  Quarters  of  1866. 


Biriiums. 


Asrcc^eAittMnlfiirteof  ll«Etalitjtol,000  IMngin. 


1865. 


TenTetrs, 
1861-60. 


Year. 


Spiteg 
Qaartar. 


Smmner 
Quarter. 


AntnuD 
QnaHer. 


1866. 


Winter 
Quarter. 


SpriBf 
Quarter. 


I.  London 

II.  South-Eastem  oounties 
ui.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties 

V.  South- Western  oountiee 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
TO.  North  Midland      „ 
vin.  North- Western      „ 
iz.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  counties    . — ^ 
XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


28*68 
19*56 
20*44 
20*58 
20-01 
22*86 
2110 
26*51 
2309 
21*99 
21*28 


24-40 
20-40 
21-66 
21*06 
20*42 
22*18 
21*81 
27*88 
26*71 
28*70 
23*86 


2816 
18*82 
20-02 
20*40 
20*68 
20*28 
20*52 
24*69 
24*88 
22*63 
24*76 


21-91 
1907 
20*08 
19*75 
17*14 
19*46 
20*48 
26*64 
2613 
22*86 
18*74 


24*06 
19*44 
20-79 
19*60 
18*81 
21*69 
20*66 
28*98 
24*86 
23*03 
20*41 


26-66 
21*86 
22*86 
28*19 
28*86 
26*64 
24*01 
88*84 
29-60 
24-43 
28*92 


25*29 
19*81 
21-08 
21-61 
21*86 
2416 
22-68 
28*74 
27*60 
28*96 
28*46 


Berths;  asd  tsb  State  ov  xhs  Pubuo  Hiat/th. — ^The  deaths  in  tha 
quarter  that  ended  on  June  80th  exceed  tho  avenge  of  the  feaion.     Their  i 
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is  128^692,  and  the  mortality,  after  taking  increase  of  population  into  aocofont, 
exceeds  the  cnstcMnary  rate;  for  instead  of  22  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  24  in  1,000.  llie  spring  quarter  is  nsnally  not  only  liealthier  than  the  quarter 
of  winter  or  autumn,  but  healthier  than  the  whole  round  of  the  year  ;  but  24  is  2 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  country  districts,  containing  about  9,279,270  people,  died  at  the  rate  of  22 
in  1,00()»  in  the  last  spring  quarter ;  a  rate  exceeding  the  average  (20)  of  those 
districts  by  2.  The  town  districts,  of  about  11,903,049  inhabitants,  suffered  still 
more,  for  in  them  the  rate  was  over  26  in  1,000,  whereas  their  average  is  23.  The 
increase  of  tho  town  rate  is  not  only  g^reater  absolutely,  but  greater  relatively 
fhan  the  increase  of  the  mortality  of  the  country  rate. 

Taking  the  thirteen  great  cities,  as  they  may  bo  called  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude  and  standing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mortality,  we  find,  was  at 
the  rate  of  28  in  1,000 ;  in  Birmingham,  Hdl,  London,  and  Bristol  25,  in  Dublin 
26,  in  Edinburgh  27,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  29,  Manchester  and  Salford  30,  Sheffield 
81,  Olasgow  38,  Leeds  84,  Liverpool  88.  In  Liverpool  the  deaths  nearly  equal 
the  births  in  number. 

When  we  find  that,  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  temperature. and  not  very 
dissimilar  atmospheric  conditions,  the  mortality  of  the  healthy  districts,  whidi 
have  been  so  often  dted  in  the  reports  was  20,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  is  still  something  radically  wi'ong  in  the  sanitary  admi- 
nistration of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  root  of  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  population,  increasing  every  year,  are  blighted  by  causes 
which  science  has  discovered,  and  which  hygienic  regulations  might  control. 
Condensation  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  impair  the  health  of  the  people^ 
and  should  bo  met  by  extraordinary  measures. 

London  is  one  of  the  eleven  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  suffered 
to  about  the  average  extent.  The  mortality,  which  was  23  in  the  previous  spring 
quarter,  rose  to  25.  Not  only  small-pox,  measles,  and  whooping-cough,  but 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  grew  more  lataL  It  is  to  be  regretted  ^t  the 
Yaocination  Act,  which  was  origmally  ill-conceived,  works  badly.  Hie  measure 
requires  amendment ;  and  the  useless  impracticable  registration  clauses  should  be 
struck  out.  Hie  deaths  in  London  from  diarrhoea  were  289,  from  cholera  24 ;  and 
a  few  of  the  cases  of  cholera  were  of  an  epidemic  type;  but  the  deaths  both  from 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  were  much  below  the  average.  In  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  previous  year  706  deaths  fh>m  ^arrhoea,  82  fh>m  cholera,  were  registered. 

The  south-eastern  division  comprising  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Bei^ 
experienced  only  a  slight  increase  of  mortality.  The  rate  of  tho  spring  quarter 
was  20;  in  the  previous  spring  it  was  19.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  were 
fatal  at  Kingston  in  Surrey;  Worthing  in  Sussex.  The  deaths  in  the  latter 
district  were  118  against  65  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
At  Alverstoke  one  case,  Southampton  3  cases,  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  or  infkatile 
cholera  are  recorded.  Measles  has  been  very  fatal  in  Southampton,  where  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  262. 

The  mortality  in  the  south  midland  counties  was  at  the  rate  of  21 ;  that  is 
one  above  the  spring  rate  of  1865.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  were  epdemic  in 
some  districts. 

The  eastern  eounties  suffered  fVora  the  same  epidemics;  and  the  mortality 
was  at  the  rate  of  22.  One  death  from  summer  cholera  was  noticed  at  Cromer, 
and  one  fWnn  typhus. 

The  south-western  counties,  usually  among  the  healthiest,  were  also  visited 
by  measles  and  whooping-cough ;  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  22,  one  higher 
than  the  previous  spring  rate.  Small-pox  prevailed  fatally,  and  showed  how 
much  vaodnation  had  be^  neglected  by  the  people  of  Plymouth. 

In  proceeding  to  the  west  midland  counties  we  enter  a  region  where  the 
mortality  rose  to  24^,  no  less  than  4  above  the  previous  spring  rate.  Measles  and 
whooping-cough,  prevailed  excessively;  the  registrara  notice  one  death  from  cholera 
in  Madeky,  2  in  Wolverhampton,  one  in  Sedglcy  (Dudley). 
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In  the  north  midland  counties  the  mortality  at  the  rate  of  23  was  also  above 
the  average,  owing  apparently  to  the  same  causes.  At  Mansfield  (Nottinghamshire) 
the  deaths  have  been  much  above  the  average.  The  whole  sewage  of  the  town  is 
poured  into  a  rivulet,  from  which  the  water  is  diverted  to  work  a  water-wheeh 
Scarlatina  was  fatal  in  Bakewell,  and  2  deaths  are  noted  at  Long  Sutton 
(Holbeach). 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortalitt  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Countrt  Districts  of 
England  tit  each  Quarter  of  the  Tears  1866-64. 


Area 

in  Statnte 

Acres. 

Population 
Ennmented. 

Qoarters 
ending 

Annnal  Bate  of  MortaUty  per  Cent, 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1866. 

Mean 
•50.65. 

1866. 

1864. 

In  142  Districts,  audi 
66  Sub -districts,  1 
comprising      the  f 
Chief  Towns J 

8,287,151 

10,930,841 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept.  .... 
LDea  ... 

Tear  .... 

2-967 
2-641 

2-680 
2-322 
2-237 
2-460 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-664 

2-980 
2-412 
2-386 
2-615 

— 

2-426 

2-543 

2-698 

34,037,732 

9,136,383 

Tear  .... 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec.   ... 

— 

1-989 

2-080 

2-107 

In    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,   - 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  TotPM  and 
Country  Parishes  _ 

2-262 
2-170 

2-296 
2-024 
1-736 
1-901 

2-614 
2-049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-612 
2070 
1-833 
2-014 

Note, — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  difference  between  366  and  366'2^  days,  and  366  and  366*26  days  in  leap  year. 


The  north-western  division,  oomprinng  Cheshire  and  Lancashire^  sustains  its 
unhappy  pre-eminence ;  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  29,  against  26  in  the 
previoas  spring  quarter.  Typhus,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
diarrhoea  were  fatal  in  several  towns,  at  the  head  of  which  Liverpool  stands. 
Ten  deaths  of  Qermans  from  epidemic  cholera  occurred  in  the  emigrant  dep6t  at 
Birkenhead.  The  Registrar  of  Preston  conceives  that  the  resumption  of  work  in 
the  cotton  mills,  and  greater  "  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,"  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  deaths. 

Yorkshire  has  grown  more  prosperous  but  less  healthy  than  it  was;  the  mortality 
was  as  high  as  28.  Leeds  has  suffered  severely  from  fever.  One  death  from 
cholera  is  noted  at  Pudsey  (Bradford)  ;  2  deaths  of  a  mother  and  child  were  regis- 
tered at  Goole.  They  were  attacked  on  the  voyage  firom  Antwerp.  The  steamers 
from  Holland  and  Belgium  should  be  under  strict  hygienic  control ;  they  have  no 
doubt  often  been  the  channel  for  conveying  epidemic  disease  to  England.  Passen- 
gers and  cattle  were  at  one  time  strangely  huddled  on  these  vessels. 

The  mortality  in  the  northern  counties  was  at  the  rate  of  24 ;  or  one  over  the 
previous  spring  rate.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  killed  40  children  in  Benvick  ; 
they  have  thus  reigned  epidemically  from  south  to  north, 

Wales  has  not  escaped ;  the  mortality  was  24 ;  somewhat  less  than  it  was  last 
year.     Newport  and  Swansea  demand  especial  care. 

TOL.  TYTT.     PABT  HI.  2  I 
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England  :  —  Marriaobs  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  Qlst  Marck^ 
1866-64 ;  snd  Biaraa  and  Deaths  in  QtMurUre  ended  80M  J^um, 
1866-64. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

8 

AUA 

8 
Population, 

4                 5                  6 
8l8t  March. 

(England  tndWatot.) 

in 
SUtnte  Acres. 

1861. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Bngld.  kyfAJSBSL„.TotaU 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 

37,576 

No. 
36,835 

No. 
37.988 

L  London ..»»....».. 

n.  South-Eastorn  .„ 

m.  South-Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3»865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,2x8,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,836,714 
2,436,668 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,641 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

6,685 

2,851 

1,509 
1,489 

2,992 

4*221 

1,975 

6,545 
4,535 
2,513 

2,261 

6,380 

2,771 
1,656 
1,479 

3,067 
4,278 
1,907 

6,324 
4,279 
2,472 

2,222 

6,562 

2,811 

1,671 
1,564 

T.  South-Westepn 

Ti.  West  Midland  

Tn.  Nortti  Midland 

Tin.  North-Westem 

3,147 
4,680 
2,119 

6,244 
4,457 

X.  Northern   

2,395 

XI.  Monmthsli.  ^Wales 

2,338 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

BxKHS  in  Qoaiters  ended 
80th  June. 

11             13          18 

Bbathb  in  Quarters  ended 
SOthJnne. 

(EngUndand  Wales.) 

'66. 

'OS. 

'64. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

Ekgld.  &  Waxes....  IbtoZif 

No. 
192,459 

No. 
192,92" 

No. 
188,835 

No. 
128,692 

No. 

116,006 

No. 
116,880 

I.  XiOndon 

26,776 

15,749 

",536 

9,857 

14,973 
24,380 
11,872 

30,41* 
20,864 

13,147 
12,893 

26,408 

16,778 
11,889 
10,014 

16,201 
24,066 
11,893 

80,413 
21,360 
13.154 

25,066 

16,493 

11,309 

9,744 

16,228 
23,949 
11,803 

80,201 
20,740 
12,459 

19,291 

9,733 
6,964 

6,235 

10,096 

i5»694 

7,477 

22,883 

14*732 

7,'?  06 

17,367 

9,180 
6,598 
6,870 

9,465 

12,967 

6,756 

19,336 

13,100 

6,973 

8,445 

17,467 

9,281 

7,087 
61,100 

n.  Soutti-Eaitern  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

TI.  West  Midland 

TH.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire  ..« 

X.  Northern  

9,64a 

14,053 

7,015 

19,057 

12,785 

6,649 

XI.  Momnthsh.  &  Wales 

12 

J,796 

12,8 

43 

8,oS 

\i 

7,768 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

BITBIKG  THX  QxTABTSB  EKDIirG  8OIH  JUVS,  1866. 

jy  Jahbs  QiiiSHiB,  Es^.*  F.R^.,  ^0.,  Seoretary  qf  iU  MtUorologieal  SooUtf. 


At  the  begriming  of  the  quarter  the  weather  was  cold,  the  temperature  being 
below  the  average  to  the  mean  amount  of  2^*4  during  the  first  nine  days.  The 
nights  were  also  very  cold,  the  thermometer  frequently  registering  below  freezing 
point,  and  rain  fell  copiously  throughout  the  first  two  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  the 
montii  a  sudden  change  to  heat  set  in,  continuing  till  the  28th  day,  during  which 
time  the  weather  was  nnusuaHy  fine,  and  very  hot  for  the  season,  and  but  Bttle 
rain  descended.  This  sudden  drying  weather  caused  large  tracts  of  land  at  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  in  such  a  heavy  state  that  spring  operations,  particularly 
sowing,  were  much  impeded,  and  in  fact  agricultural  purposes  generally  were  in  a 
backward  state.  The  budding  of  trees  was  in  general  late,  but  at  places  whera 
they  had  not  already  shot  forth  their  leaves,  the  effbct  of  this  weather  was  extra- 
ordinary, the  leaves  appearing  and  fruit  trees  blossoming  so  suddenly,  that  the 
whole  a4>ect  was  changed  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  cold  ungenial 
period  set  in,  continuing  to  the  1st  of  June,  with  only  an  occasional  day  of  somewhat 
warmer  character  intervening.  The  mean  daily  deficiency  of  temperature  during 
this  time  amounted  to  S'^'l,  and  at  night  the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to 
below  82". 

This  weather  seriously  afiected  all  the  crops,  and  cut  off  much  of  the  blossom 
fVom  fruit  trees.  The  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  was  much  retarded, 
although  on  some  very  rich  lands  the  cereal  crops  had  in  a  measure  recovered  by 
the  end  of  May.  Pasture  land  made  little  or  no  progress,  and  rain  was  mudi 
required. 

On  June  2nd,  the  weather  again  changed,  and  became  much  warmer,  and  a 
mean  daily  excess  over  the  average  temperature  occurred  io  the  amount  of  4°*2,  till 
the  11th  day.  A  similar  cold  period  followed,  but  on  the  21st  day  the  temperature 
again  increased  considerably,  and  fine  weather  followed  to  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
the  mean  excess  of  temperature  amounting  to  nearly  5°.  By  this  time  the  crops 
were  in  a  pretty  favourable  condition.  Hay  making  had  progressed  well,  though 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  quantity.  There  were  some  fears  that  the  wheat 
arop  would  be  light    Potatoes  were  promising,  and  free  from  disease. 

To  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  were  no  choleraic  meteorologioal  symptoms. 

The  mean  temperaiure  qf  April  was  47^*9,  being  2^*0  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  96  years,  l^'l  above  the  average  of  25  years,  and  4^*4  below  the  tem<- 
perature  of  last  year. 

The  mean  temperaktre  qf  May  was  50^*1,  being  2^*0  below  the  average  of 
the  last  26  years,  and  lower  than  any  other  Mav,  excepting  in  1845,  1855,  and 
1856,  when  the  values  were  respectively  49^*6,  48^*8,  and  49^-4. 

The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  60°'9,  being  1^*9  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  25  years,  and  higher  than  any  other  year  since  1859. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  were  above  their  averages  in  April  and 
June  to  the  respective  amounts  of  0°'8  and  2°'2,  and  3^*2  below  the  average  in 
May. 
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The  mean  low  night  temperaiuree  were  above  their  averages  both  in  April  and 
Jnne  to  the  amounts  of  1^*9  and  in  May  below  the  average  to  the  daily  amount  of 
8°-6. 

Therefore  in  April  and  Jane  both  the  days  and  nights  were  worm,  bni 
considerably  colder  than  usual  in  May. 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  was  1^*1  smaller  than  the  average  in  April, 
and  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  value  in  both  May  and  June. 

ThefaU  of  rain  was  0^*7  in.  above  the  average  in  April,  diffisred  but  little 
from  it  in  May,  and  1^*6  in.  greater  than  the  average  in  June. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
May,  constituting  the  three  spring  months,  was  46^*2,  being  1^*0  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  25  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastie 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
ofVapow 

1866. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

ina 

Cubic  Iboi 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diflr. 
from 
Arer- 

X"' 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

Yeara- 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Aver- 

X' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Difi: 
froa 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Aprfl 

May 

June 

o 
47  •• 

60-1 

60-9 

o 
+2'0 

-3-6 

+  2-8 

o 
+11 

-2-9 

+1-9 

o 
44-9 

45-6 

66-9 

o 
+1-2 

-3-7 

+2-3 

o 
41-6 

40-8 

53 -5 

o 
+1-2 

-4-9 

+2-8 

o 
17-4 

20-6 

21-2 

o 
-1-1 

+0-8 

+0-4 

o 
51-8 

52-6 

62-6 

In. 
•262 

•256 

•410 

In. 
+  011 

-•019 

+-C58 

Gr. 
3-0 

2-9 

4-6 

Gr. 

+0-1 

-0« 
+0-4 

Mean 

68-0 

+0-8 

0-0 

49-1 

-01 

45-3 

-0-8 

19-7 

-0-1 

65*5 

•309 

•000 

3^6 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Ram. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grasa. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low. 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night, 

1866. 

Mean. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver. 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 
from 
Arer- 

at^e^of 

Year*. 

Amnt. 

Diir. 

from 
Aver- 
aitcof 

51 
Years. 

High- 
est 
Read. 

at 

Niglit 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
80® 
and 
400. 

Above 
400. 

April 

May  

June 

79 
71 
77 

0 
-  6 
+  8 

In. 
29 -743 

29-818 

29-774 

In. 

-•026 

+  039 
-•025 

Gr. 
543 

542 

629 

Gr. 
0 

0 

-  2 

In. 

2-4 

19 
3-6 

In. 
+0-7 

-0-2 

+1-6 

Miles. 
292 

240 

212 

2 
7 
0 

20 

18 

6 

8 
6 
26 

o 
28-3 

26  0 

85  1 

o 
46-6 

47  1 

56-9 

Mean 

86 

-  1 

29-777 

-004 

588 

-  1 

Sum 
7-9 

Sum 
+0-7 

Mean 
258 

Sum 
9 

Sum 
43 

Sum 
89 

Lowest 
26-0 

^0^ 

Ifote,— In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  bume  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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Enqlakd:— 3f0<eoro%tca/  TahU^  Quarter  ended  2^  June,  1066. 


Naxss 

or 
Statiohs. 


Hetn 

Pressure  of 

DrrAir 

reonced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
Beading 

of  the 
Thermo* 

meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem. 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Dailj 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Memi 

Tern- 

peraturt 

qftkt 

Mr, 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu. 
midity. 


Guernsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Bojal  Obseiratoiy 


IRojston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 


Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Stonyhurst 

Korth  Shields 


in. 
29-596 
29*641 
29-595 
'29-654 


29-658 
29-654 
29-667 
29-666 


29  -692 
29-676 
29-630 
29-735 


76-6 
78-0 
87-5 
86-5 


91-2 
90-2 
84-5 
84-0 


82-5 
86-7 
88-8 
72-5 


83-5 
88  0 
32  0 
82-6 


28-3 
23-0 
29  0 
27  0 


33-1 
24-5 
27-8 
3lO 


43-0 
40  0 
55-5 
53-9 


62-9 
67-2 
65-5 
57-0 


49-4 
62-2 
56-0 
41-5 


29-2 
29  0 
40-5 
43-2 


48-5 
48  0 
44-5 
43-3 


35-7 
47-3 
43  1 
80-7 


10-8 
10-7 
16-6 
19-8 


21-7 
20-7 
21-7 
17-2 


11-4 
20-3 
17-0 
12-0 


61-2 
64-8 
64  0 
53-0 


52-4 
52  1 
52-9 
50-4 


51-7 
51-3 
49-9 
46-9 


90 
77 
76 
76 


77 
77 
72 
73 


74 
76 
77 
86 


10 


Najus 

OF 

Stations. 


11 


18        18 

WlKD. 


14        16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


ReUtive  Proportion  of 


N. 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


Rajn. 


Number 

OfD«TS 

on  whieli 
itfelL 


Amount 
collected. 


Guernsey 
Ventnor ... 


Barnstaple 
Boyal  O  Dseryatory 


aple 

D*D8eryator 


IRoyston , 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 


Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


1-2 

1-2 
0-2 


0-8 
1-3 


1-4 
1-7 
0-6 
1-0 


9 

11 

9 

9 


9 
11 


7 

10 

8 

4 


7 

13 

9 

9 


9 

7 

7 

10 


3-9 

2-6 
6-4 


6-6 
6-1 
5-6 


5-6 
6  1 
6-5 
6-2 


86 
35 
34 

47 


40 
38 
33 
42 


89 
39 
46 
40 


in. 
6-8 
4-8 
4-7 
79 


5*4 
6  8 
6-1 
6-9 


6  1 
4-7 
8-1 
4-3 
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No.  H-SCOTLAND. 

MABBIAGES,  BIBTHS,  asd  DEATHS  is  thb  Quabteb 
XRDBD  80th  Jxnsm,  1866. 

Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  is  at  presmit  divided  into  1,014 
districts;  and  tins  return  comprises  the  Bibths,  Deaths,  and  MABRiAass 
registered  in  these  districts  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  inaccessible  island  of 
St.  Kilda),  during  the  quarter  ending  dOth  June,  1866.  From  these  it  would 
appear  that  births,  deaths  and  marriages  have  all  been  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

BiBTHB.— 29,801  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  endings 
80th  June,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  378  births  in  every  10,000 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
proportion  of  the  same  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  yielded 
a  proportion  of  274  l»rths  for  every  10,000  persons.  As  showing  that  this  increaae 
is  owing  to  some  cause  not  affecting  Scotland  alone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
births  in  England,  during  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  were  also  slightly  above 
the  average  of  the  same  quarter  in  former  years.  Thus,  dtuing  that  quarter, 
192,459  births  were  registered  in  England,  being  in  the  proportion  of  363  births  m 
every  10,000  persons  of  the  population ;  the  average  of  the  same  quarter  during  the 
ten  previous  years  being  62  births  in  a  like  population. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the  proporiion  of 
their  buiihs.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (which  embrace  the  towns  with 
populations  of  2,000  and  upwards),  17,652  births  were  registered;  while  in  the 
888  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scotland),  only 
12,149  hMiB  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  iHX)porti(m  of  418  births  in  every 
10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  331  births  in  a  like  population  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Table  I. — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  etfery  Hundred  Births  in  the  Divitioms 
and  Counties  of  Sisotlandy  during  the  Quarter  ending  SOth  June^  1866. 


IHvinons. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Ulegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illcgi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent  of 

lUea- 
UnSbB. 

SoOTLAlfD 

Northern  

9-6 

7*1 

7-3 

I5-I 

IO-7 

7-6 

8-4 
8-6 

12-4 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland- 
Boss     and"! 
Cromarty/ 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

3-3 
7*3 
9*9 
5'^ 
6-4 

8-1 
11-9 
15-8 
"'5 
15*7 
i6'z 

Forfar    

Perth 

i*'5 

ii*i 

8-1 

7*1 

8-2 

7-8 
8-3 
6-4 
9-3 
8-7 

:8-5 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..J 
Wigtown  .... 

8-4 

North-Westem 

Fife    

9*o 

Korth-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midhmd. 

Kinross 

Cladunan-  \ 

nan J 

Stirling  

Dun^barton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

5-8 
7*7 
7-7 

XO'O 

ia-8 

South-Western 
South-Eastem. 
Southern  ^ 

Elgm  ..„ 

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Bonfrew 

Ayr 

14*6 

Of  the  29,801  children  bom  during  the  quarts,  26,912  were  legitimate,  and 
2,889  illegitimate;  thus  indicatmg  that  9*6  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  bom  were 
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illegHimate.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  was,  as  nsnal,  lowest  in  the 
town,  and  highest  in  the  rural  districts,  only  9*4  per  cent,  heing  illegitimate  in 
the  town,  but  10  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  Table  1  exhibits  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several  divisioiis  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
generally  accords  with  previous  returns,  the  counties  embraced  in  the  north- 
eastern and  southern  divisions  exhiMting  by  far  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  15,820  were  males,  and  14^481 
fsmales ;  thus  indicating  that  during  the  quarter  105'8  boys  were  bom  for  every 
100  girls.  9,718  births  were  registered  during  April,  10,829  during  May,  and 
9^759  during  June ;  being  at  the  rate  of  824  births  daily  in  Scotland  during  April, 
888  daily  during  May,  and  825  daily  during  June. 

Deaths. — 18,556  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1666,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  285  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  is  a  very  high  death-rate  fbr  tiie  quarter,  and 
greatly  above  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  was  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  217  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons.  The  deaths  in  England  during  the 
second  quarter  exhibited  the  same  increase,  being  high  above  the  average,  showing 
that  the  same  unhealthy  influences  existed  over  England  as  over  Scotland.  Thus, 
during  the  quarter  ending  80th  June,  1866,  tiiere  were  registered  126,692  deaths 
in  England,  which  gives  the  annual  proportion  of  242  deaths  in  every  10,000 
persons  of  the  peculation ;  the  average  of  the  same  quarter  during  the  ten  previous 
years  being  only  218  deatiis  in  a  like  population. 

Tabus  Ih^-Number  of  Birtks^  Deaths^  and  Mwrriagu  w  Secilandy  and  in  the 
Toum  and  Couniry  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending  30th  June^  I8669 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate 
BirthSy  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

GeMOS, 
1861. 

Kitimated. 
18M. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAIH) 

8,062,294 

3,158,413 

29,801 

3-78 

26 

2,889 

9-6 

10-3 

126  town  districts 
888mral      „ 

1,608,875 
1,458,419 

1,^8,288 
1,465,125 

17,662 
12,149 

4-i8 
3*31 

23 

80 

1,678 
1,216 

9*4 

lO'O 

10-5 
9-9 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Census, 
18dl. 

Estimated, 
1806. 

Nvmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
erery 

SOOTLAin)    ..It. 

3,062,294 

3,158^18 

18,556 

^35 

42 

6,019 

0-76 

131 

126  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,608,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,465,125 

11,682 

6,874 

2-76 
1-87 

86 
53 

3,892 
2,127 

0*92 
0-58 

108 
172 

r.^^      The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as  usual,  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  rural 

i     districts.     Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  11,682  deaths  were  registered,  hut  only 

6,874  deaths  in  the  888  rural  districts;  indicating  an  annual  death-rate  of  276 
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deaths  in  the  town,  bat  only  187  deaths  in  the  rund  districts,  in  evory  10«00O 
persons. 

Of  the  deaths,  6,260  were  registered  in  April,  6,540  in  May,  and  5,756  in 
Jnne;  being  at  the  rate  of  209  deaths  duly  in  Scotland  during  April,  211  daily 
during  May,  and  192  daily  during  June.  May  thus  presents  the  strange  anomaly 
of  having  been  a  more  fi&tal  month  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  than  April. 

Ikobeasb  07  THB  PoFTiLATiOK. — As  the  births  numbered  29,801,  and  tlie 
deaths  18,556,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  births  was  11,245.  From 
that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants.  From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
80,308  persons  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
quarter  ending  30th  June,  1866 ;  of  whom  18,997  were  English,  4493  were  Scotch, 
44,076  were  Ixish,  10,668  fordgners,  while  of  2,068  the  nativity  was  not  ascertained. 
If  118  persons  be  allowed  as  the  proportion  of  those  whose  ori^n  was  not  ascer- 
tained, the  total  Scottish  emigrants  would  amount  to  4^611  daring  the  quarter ;  and 
that  number  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  would  leave  6,684  as 
tiie  increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
emigration  to  England  or  Ireland,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the  army,  navy,  &A. 

Makbtaqe8.^-6,019  marriages  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter 
ending  30th  June,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  76  marriages  in  evoy 
10,000  persons.  This  is  a  much  higher  proportion  than  the  average  of  the  OHrre- 
sponding  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years;,  which  only  gave  a  marriage-rate  of 
69  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  the 
marriage-rate  in  Scotland  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1863.  It  is  posubly 
the  increased  number  of  marriages  wMch  is- now  beginning  to  tell  on  the  birUis,  and 
causing  their  proportion  also  to  exceed  that  of  former  years. 

The  increased  proportion  of  marriages  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  town  districts. 
Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts,  3,892  marriages  were  registered,  but  only  2,127 
in  the  888  rural  districts ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  92  marriages  in 
every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  58  marriages  in  a  like  popo- 
lation  in  the  rural  districts. 

1,470  marriages  were  registered  in  April,  1,056  in  May,  and  3,493  in  June. 

Health  op  the  Population. — ^The  very  high  mortality  which  prevailed 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1866,  appears  to  have  be^  chiefly  caused  by 
the  increased  nxunber  of  deaths  among  the  aged,  and  by  the  deaths  among  children^ 
from  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and  hooping-cough.  Ck)ntinaed  fever,  in  its 
various  forms  of  typhus,  enteric  or  typhoid,  &c,  seems  to  be  everywhere  abating^ 
though  the  epidemic  fever-wave  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  the  Shetland  Islands!, 
and  caused  considerable  sickness  and  mortality  there;  The  health  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  adult  population  has,  however,  been  good.  No  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera  had  occurred  in  Scotland  when  the  quarter  dosed,  but  from  its  prevalence 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  it  may  be  expected  to  attack  our  population 
during  the  autumnal  months,  when  diarrhoea  becomes  common.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  both  in  1832  and  in  1848,  when  we  had  severe  attacks  of  epidemic 
cholera  in  Scotland,  that  disease  was  preceded  by  epidemic  typhus,  which  just  died 
out  when  cholera  broke  out.  The  epidemic  typhus  which  has  been  raging  over 
Scotland  for  the  past  three  years  is  just  dying  out,  so  that  the  same  succesrion  of 
Epidemic  diseases  seems  to  be  recurring  as  in  former  years.  This  striking  fiM^ 
would  seem  to  prove  that  even  diseases  recnr  in  cycles. 

Weathxb. — The  weather  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  quarter  was 
colder,  drier,  and  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  east  winds  than  usual  j  but  doring 
the  month  of  June  the  heat  was  sometimes  oppressive,  and  the  mean  temperatore 
was  above  the  avearge. 

During  April  the  weather  was  very  much  as  usual,  most  commonly  frost  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  day  sudden  showers  alternating  with  bright  sunshine. 
The  month,  however,  closed  with  a  snow  storm  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  tba 
country,  leaving  the  hills  white. 

The  cold  period  which  commenced  on  the  dose  of  April  continued  till  the 
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19th  of  May,  and  thongh  warm  halmy  weather  set  in  after  that  period,  the  mean 
temperatnre  of  the  month  fell  nearly  twj  c'egrees  short  of  its  average.  The  wind 
daring  the  whole  month  was  almost  c^n^tantly  from  the  east,  and  the  drought 
was  great. 

Table  111.-— Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  their  Proportion 
to  the  PopuJation,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  qf  the 
Years  1866  to  1862  inclusive. 


1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Gent. 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,876 

19,075 

5,627 

y66 

0-7I 

28,608 

20,786 

5,407 

3-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

5,838 

3-6i 
1-89 
0-68 

26,729 

19,227 

6,090 

3*44 
2*47 
0-65 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3-51 
2-51 
0*62 

Mean  Tem-I 
perature  J 

88*-0 

• 
85«-3 

35«-7 

40«-9 

88«-8 

2  id  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

29,801 

18,556 

6,019 

3-78 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3-86 
Z-I7 
0-72 

29,992 

18,445 

5,710 

3-84 
^•36 
0-73 

29,651 

17,947 

6,557 

3-82 
2-31 
0-71 

28,728 

17,386 

6,185 

3*73 

2-25 
0*67 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

49«-8 

5r-5 

49^-9 

49*0 

49'-4 

3r<i  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

— 

— 

27,320 

15,907 

5,335 

3-48 

Z'02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
z'o6 
0*64 

26,362 

16,249 

4,863 

3*40 
2-09 
0*62 

25,783 

14,235 

4,570 

3*34 
1-84 
0-59 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

— 

57"5 

64*-5 

58«-9 

64«-4 

Aih  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

— 

E 

26,866 

17,062 

7,187 

3-4* 
»-i7 
0*91 

27,218 

17,151 

6,639 

3*49 

2-19 

0*85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3*4^ 
*'3* 
0*84 

25,469 

16,155 

6,079 

3*30 
2*09 
0-78 

Mean  Tern-  "1 
perature  J 

— 

43'»-4 

42«0 

43*-6 

42*-0 

Tear— 
Population. 

— 

3,iz6,oS7 

3,118,701 

3>ioi>345 

3,083,989 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

113,126 
70,821 
28,577 

3''^o 
0-75 

112,446 
74,303 
22,675 

3-60 
^•38 
0-7* 

109,325 
71,421 
22,087 

3-5^ 
2-30 

071 

107,069 
67,195 
20,597 

3*47 
1-17 
0-66 

During  the  first  week  of  June  dense  fogs  prevailed,  espedally  on  the  east  coasts 
where  the  contending  cold  easterly  and  moist  westerly  currents  meet.  After  this 
a  period  of  great  heat  set  in,  during  some  days  of  which  the  variations  in  daily 
temperature  were  extreme,  and  appeared  to  exert  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the 
aged.    Thus,  on  the  I7tb,  18th,  and  19th  of  the  month,  the  black  bulb  thermo- 
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meter  exposed  on  the  grass  showed  the  bw  temperature  of  28°,  24°,  and  27°  Fahr. ; 
while  the  day  temperatore  ranged  from  55°  to  69°.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ooantry  this  smart  morning  frost  injored  the  potatoes  and  turnip  crops,  and 
damaged  the*  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  drought  which  had  existed  in  May  oontinaed 
during  the  whole  month,  causing  the  hay  crop  to  he  much  helow  an  ayerage,  and 
stunting  the  grain  crops. 

The  mean  harometric  pressure,  reduced  to  the  sea  level  and  to  32°  Pahr.^ 
was  29-936  inches  in  April,  29-975  inches  in  May,  and  29*881  in  June.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  49°*3,  that  of  April  heing  44°'0 ;  that  of  Mi^ 
47°'9,  and  that  of  June  66°-l.  The  highest  temperature  at  any  station  pn  the 
shade)  was  7l°-6  in  April,  78°  in  May,  and  87°-5  in  June.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture (in  the  shade)  was  20°-0  in  April,  20°*0  in  May.  and  29°-3  in  June.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  13°-1  in  April,  l7°-9  in  May,  and  15°-8  in 
June.  The  mean  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  84  in  April,  77  in 
Hay,  and  82  in  June.  The  number  of  days  on  which  nun,  hail,  or  snow  fell, 
was  13  in  April,  10  in  May,  and  12  in  June ;  with  a  mean  depth  of  water  of  1*68 
inches  in  April,  1-36  inches  in  May,  and  1*85  inches  in  June.  Winds  with  an 
easterly  point,  on  an  average  of  all  the  stations,  blew  15  days  in  April,  11  in  May, 
and  9  in  June.  Winds  with  a  westerly  point  blew  8  days  in  April,  14  in  May, 
and  12  in  June.  * 

Sootlawd: — Mabbtaobs,  Bibthb,  and  Dbaths  Register^  in  ^  Quarter 
ended  QOth  June^  1866. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

(ScoUand) 

3 

AaBA 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

8 

POPULATIOW, 

1861. 
CPersons.) 

4 
Marriages. 

5 
Births. 

6 
Deaths. 

SCOTLAITD Toials 

I9>639»377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
6,019 

No. 
29,801 

No. 
18,556 

1.  Northern 

2,261,622 
4*739,876 
M*9>594 

2,790»49» 
2>693>i76 

1,462,397 

i,i9i,5H 

2,069,696 

180,422 
167,329 
866,783 

523,822 

242,507 

1,008,258 
408,962 
214,216 

76 

147 
616 

1,087 
403 

2,371 

1,000 

319 

815 
1,025 
3,369 

4,702 
2,099 

11,928 

:  4,080 

1,783 

578 

n.  North-Westem 

m.  North-Eastem  ....... 

IT.  East  Midland   

V,  West  Midland 

TI.  South-Westem 

Tn.  South-Eastem  

VTrr    Southern   .« 

785 
2,110 

2,849 
1,182 

7,482 
2,467 
1,103 
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No.  m.— IRELAND. 

MARRIAGES  nf  the  Quabtsb  i^sded  SIst  Maech,  1866; 

jon>  BIRTHS  Ajn>  DEATHS  in  tkb  Quabteb  ekded 

80th  Juke,  1866. 

This  return  indodes  the  Masbiaoes  registered  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  1866  j  and  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  during  A]>ril,  May,  and 
June,  1866,  in  the  721  registrars'  districts  of  Ireland.  The  districts  are  co- 
extensive with  the  dispensary  districts  of  the  163  Poor  liaw  Unions;  which  latter 
form  the  districts  of  the  Superintendent  Registrars. 

Mabbiaoes. — ^The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  12,014,  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of . 
1  in  every  116,  or  '862  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.*     The  number 
registered  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  12,266. 

or  the  12,014  marriages  registered  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  9,696 
were  between  Roman  CatJ[iolic8,  representing  an  annual  ratio  of  1  marriage  in  every 
116,  or  *861  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population;!  and  the  remaining 
2,318  marriages  were  between  Protestants,  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  139,  or  "719  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population.f 

Bibths. — There  were  38,816  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  quarter 
ending  30th  June  last — 19,893  boys  and  18,923  girls — ^representing  an  annual 
ratio  of  1  in  every  35*9,  or  2*79  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  ;•  the  births 
registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  were  39,163,  and  in  1864 
they  were  38,701. 

In  the  12  following  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  birth-rate 
exceeded  1  in  31,  viz. — Belfast,  1  in  21 ;  Millstreet,  1  in  23 ;  Dunmanway,  1  in  . 
24 ;  Castletown  and  Clifden,  each  1  in  25 ;  Dingle,  Glin,  and  EiUamey,  eacli,  1  in 
27 ;  Oughterard,  1  in  28 ;  and  Lorno,  Lurgan,  and  Skibberecn,  each,  1  in  29 ; 
whilst  in  the  twelve  undermentioned  the  births  registered  did  not  equal  an  annual 
ratio  of  1  in  53,  viz. — ^Borrisokane,  Mountbellew,  and  Urllngford,  each,  1  in  54 ; 
Ballyshannon,  Gortin,  and  Tuam,  each,  1  in  55 ;  Swiueford,  1  in  56 ;  Glenna- 
maddy,  1  in  57 ;  Roscrea,  1  in  58;  Parsonstown,  1  in  59;  Dunfanaghy,  1  in  68; 
and  Ballyvaghan,  1  in  95. 

Deaths. — ^The  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  24,763 — 12,259  males  and  12,504  females — affording  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  56*3,  or  1*78  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  The 
numbers  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1864  and  1865  were 
24,448  and  24,380  respectively. 

In  the  following  ten  unions  or  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  rate  of 
mortality  during  the  quarter  exceeded  1  in  45,  viz. — Belfast,  1  in  30 ;  Dublin, 
North  and  South,  1  in  89  and  1  in  37  respectively ;  Clonmel  and  Enniscorthy, 
each,  1  in  40 ;  Celbridge,  Clogheen,  and  Waterford,  each,  1  in  43 ;  and  Bailie- 
borough  and  Newtownards,  each,  1  in  44;  whereas  in  the  eight  followingf  the 
number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  quarter  does  not  represent  an  annual  ratio 
qf  1  in  100  :— Castlebar,  1  in  102 ;  Croom,  1  in  104 ;  Boyle,  1  in  111 ;  Donagh- 
more,  1  in  119;  Newcastle,  1  in  120;  Tuam,  1  in  135;  Dunfimaghy,  1  in  160; 
and  Ballgvaghan,  1  in  284. 

Emigration, — ^According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  enumerators,  the 

•  For  estimated  population  see  p.  45  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  where  it  is  given 
for  the  middle  of  each  year  from  1801  to  1866  inclusive.  For  1865  the  estimate  is 
5,641,086,  and  for  1866,  5,571,971.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  decreased  216,000  sinee  the  last  census  was  taken^ — £d.  8.  J. 

t  According  to  th«  Censot  of  1861. 
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number  of  emigranis  who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland,  daring  the  quarter  ended 
SOth  Jane  last,  amounted  to  41,124 — 24,381  males  and  16^798  females — being 
8,536  more  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  conesponding  quarter  <^ 
1866. 

EsTiHATBD  Decrease  of  the  PopuLATiOK.-^The  number  of  births  regiHered 
daring  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  last  being  88,816 ;  the  deaths  24^763  ;  and 
the  number  of  emigrants  41,124 — (according  to  the  returns  obtamed  by  the 
enumerators  at  the  several  seuports) ,— «  decrease  of  27,071  would  therefore  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  that  period. 

Pbiobs  op  Pboyisioks  Ain>  Paupebisx. — ^The  price  of  Messrs.  Manden 
and  Ck>.'8  4  lb.  loaf  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
pcesent  year  was  6|<2.,  being  one  halfpenny  higher  than  the  price  through  the 
entire  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865 ;  it  was  raised  to  *!d.  during  the  last 
week  of  the  quarter. 

The  average  price  of  oatmeal  for  the  second  quarter  of  1866  was  15«.  8(7.  per 
owl;  it  rose  from  14*.  6<f.  per  cwt.  in  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  to  16«.  6<i.  in 
the  last  week;  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  was 
14f.l<2. 

The  average  prices  of  potatoes  during  the  past  quarter  at  the  Dublin  Potato 
Market  were  Zs,  Id,  to  8f.  lief,  per  cwt.,  differmg  very  slightly  from  the  averages 
fbr  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  prices  of  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  ranged,  during  the  quarter 
ending  80th  June  last,  from  55«.  to  80#.  per  cwt.,  the  average  for  the  quarter  being 
58«.  to  72f.  %d,i  the  average  price  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  was 
only  56«.  to  67#.  6(2.  per  cwt. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  receiving  indoor  relief  on  Saturdays 
during  the  three  months  ending  30th  June  last  was  51,404,  against  54,852  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865.  On  Saturday  in  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  the 
number  was  54,810 ;  on  Saturday  in  the  last  week  the  number  had  decreased  to 
4^444. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief  during  the 
quarter  was  11,982,  against  10,565  for  the  second  quarter  of  1865. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  indoor  relief  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
year  an  average  number  of  466  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  fbr  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals ;  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1865  the  average  weekly  number  was  475. 

The  Weatheb. — The  following  meteorological  observaldons,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,*  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  furnished  by  Captain 
Wilkinson,  R.E.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  mean  hdght  of  the  barometer  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
was  29*761  inches  (in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  29*916 
inches,  and  29*838  inches  respectively) ;  the  highest  reading  (80*277  inches)  was 
on  the  2drd  April,  at  9*30  A.H.,  wind  S.W.;  and  the  lowest  (29*252  inches)  on  the 
18th  June,  at  3*30  P.M.,  wind  N.W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  was  51*6**  (in  the  oorre- 
sponoing  quarter  of  1865  it  was  54*8^,  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  1864  it  was 
63*6^;  the  maximum  temperature  (79*8^  was  on  the  28th  June,  and  the 
minimum  (29*0^  was  on  the  4th  April. 

Bain  or  snow  fell  on  48  days  during  the  quarter.  The  rein-fall  measured 
7*796  inches ;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  5*816  inches 
and  4*083  inches  respectively.  The  greatest  monthly  rain-fidl  was  in  June,  when 
8*652  inches  were  registered. 

#  Latitude  53°  21'  44"-65  north,  longitude  6*»  21'  6"-35  west.  Height  above 
the  sea  158*8  feet.  From  the  1st  January,  1865,  inclusive,  the  barometer  has 
been  corrected  for  altitude,  as  well  as  reduced  to  32°  Fahrenheit. 
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The  wind  blew  on  27  days  from  S.W.;  14  days  from  N.E.;  12  days  ftt)m  £.; 
11  days  from  N.W.;  9  days  from  W.;  and  7  days  from  S.E.,  at  9*30  a.m.;  on  no 
day  during  the  quarter  did  the  wind  blow  from  the  south  at  that  hour.  It  was 
calm  on  7  days  at  9*80  A.1C. 

M€teorologicdl  Observations  taken  at  the  Ordnance  Surwfy  Office^  Phcmix  Park, 

Dublin, 


Months. 


Barometer. 


Bfaximmn.   Minimmn.       Mean, 


Thermometer. 


Maximtiin.    Minfmnm.       Mean. 


Bain- 
falL 


April,  1864.... 

„  »65... 

May,  1864... 

„  '65... 

June,  1864 ... 

„  '65... 

n  '66... 


Mean,  2nd  qr.,  1864 
'66 

„  DO 


Inches. 
30-166 
80*202 
80-277 

80113 
80-176 
30-227 

80*126 
80-878 
30-078 


Inches. 
29-425 
29-520 
29-253 

29-502 
29-223 
29-299 

29-202 
29-328 
29-262 


Inches. 
Z9*895 
»9*974 
i9*7i4 

29*870 
29-695 
29-828 

29*749 
30-078 

29-741 


69*1 
68-9 
66-4 

»79-0 
72-9 
70-4 

73-7 
83-9 
79-8 


29-0 
81-2 
290 

31*8 
37-8 
29-5 

33-2 
400 
39-0 


50- 1 
50-2 
47*6 

54*4 
53*4 
49*4 

56*4 
60-9 

57*4 


Inches. 

-792 

1-304 

1-927 

1*780 
8-578 
2-217 

1-561 

-934 

3-662 


30-136 
30-252 
30194 


29-376 
29-357 
29-268 


29-838 
29-916 


73-9 
75-2 
72-2 


31-3 
36-3 
32-5 


53*6 
54*8 
51*5 


Total. 
4-083 
6-816 
7-796 


Months.- 


Directiou  of  the  Wind  at  9-30  a.m. 


Number  of  Bays  on  which  the  Wind  blew  from  the 


N. 


N.E. 


S.E. 


8.W. 


N.W. 


Calm 
at  9*80 

AM. 


April,  1864 

„      '65 

»      '66 

May,  1864 

„      '65 

»         W> 

June,  1864 

,,      '65 

„      *e6,.. 

Total,  2nd  qr.,  1864.. 
'65.. 


4 
1 

3 
2 


8 
9 
5 

8 
6 
5 

1 
8 
2 


6 

4 

12 

5 

10 

6 

10 
2 
9 


6 
3 
8 

13 

11 

6 


1 
1 
4 


6 
15 
14 


17 
22 

12 


4 
5 


21 
16 
27 


17 
9 


7 

2 

11 


Health  op  the  Pbopie. — ^The  state  of  the  public  health  daring  the  quarter 
was  generally  satisfactory,  though  the  number  of  deaths  registered  was  m  excess 
of  the  number  regiHered  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  low  temperature,  combined  with  the  harsh  easterly  winds  which  prevailed 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  rendered  pulmonary  affections  among  the 
young  and  old  extremely  fiital,  and  to  these  causes  must  be  referred  the  greater 
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mortality  during  tbe  past  qoarter  as  oompared  with  tli6  cavreflpondiDg  periods  of 
1864-65. 

There  was  In  most  districts  an  absence  of  epidemic  ot  symotic  diseases^  and,  save 
in  some  exceptional  instances,  the  deaths  from  scarlatina,  ferer,  measles,  smaU-poo^ 
&c,,  had  notably  diminished. 

The  registrar  oi  the  Mohill  district  (Mohill  nnion),  in  referring  to  a  malignsBit 
type  of  scarlatina  in  his  locality,  makes  the  following  observations : — '*  It  is  a 
Temarkable  tBct  that  all  the  fatal  cases  occurred  onder  nhnost  similar  cii'CUJUstHnciMi 
in  badly  ventilated  amd  fiUhy  houees,  where  the  poor  sufferers  had  to  breathe  a 
foul  and  vitiated  atmoepJkere  j  in  many  instanees  the  pigs  and  patients  occopied 
the  same  apartments.  In  £unilies  of  9  or  10  attacked  at  the  same  time,  where 
aUeution  was  paid  to  deanliness  and  ventilation,  not  one  festal  case  took  plaeeJ' 
The  registrar  of  the  Mullingar  district  (MuUingar  union)  says  that  of  22  deatiis 
from  scarlatina,  which  were  registered  during  the  quarter,  "all  occurred  in  Ute 
town,  none  in  the  country  portions  of  the  district,  showing  dearly  the  evil  of  the 
filthy  and  uncleansed  state  cf  the  back  streets  of  this  town,"  In  many  of  Um 
districts  from  which  scarlatina  has  disappeared,  tiie  registrars  attribute  ^e  sub- 
sidence of  the  epidemic  to  impr(^red  sanitary  arrangements. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  deaths  fhmi  small-pox  have  been  returned  from 
the  registrar  of  the  Arklow  district  (Bathdrum  union),  as  during  the  quarter 
ended  March  Slst,  the  alarming  number  of  30  deaths  from  small-pox  had  been 
registered  in  that  district.  In  the  Ballymoney  district  a  child  aged  8  montlis 
{not  vaccinated)  died  from  small-pox.  In  Summerhill  district  (Tr^  union)  tbe 
r^^rar  notes  that  "two  deaths  from  small-pox  were  registered  in  the  past 
quarter,  one  in  the  person  of  an  in&nt  lately  brought  from  Dublin,  the  second  an 
adult,  neither  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated," 

Three  deaths  from  small-pox  occurred  in  the  Boyle  district;  the  registrar  makes 
no  reference  as  to  vaccination.  With  a  view  of  demonstrating  tibe  protective 
powers  of  vaccination,  the  registrar  of  Fethard,  Arthurstown  sub-district  (New 
Ross  union),  relates  the  following  interesting  particulars : — "  A  sailor  returned  from 
a  fbreig^  voyage  to  his  native  village,  Ballyhack,  and  in  a  few  days  after  msa  seized 
with  small-pox  in  its  confluent  and  most  virulent  fcana.  The  village  swarms  with  a 
population  steeped  in  poverty,  and  is  in  every  way  badly  calculated  to  resist  the 
extension  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  man's  residence  was  in  its  centre,  and 
segregation  from  its  neighbours  impossiUe.  Vaccinaiion,  however,  had  been  for 
years  carefhdly  attended  to  ;  m  infimt  residing  in  the  house  had  been  vaccinated 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  man  recovered,  and  although  two  months  have  gone 
by,  theie  has  not  been  another  case  of  small-pox  amongst  the  inhabitants." 

Fever  has  genefldly  been  of  a  milder  type.  The  number  of  registrars  who 
refer  to  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  tiieir  districts  increases  every  quarter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ample  powers  which  tiie  new  sanitary  act  affords  fbr 
suppressing  nuisances  and  protecting  the  public  agiunst  tbe  spr^  of  contagious 
diseases  may  soon  be  brought  into  action,  so  that  the  evils  at  present  existing,  and 
which  have  been  so  fbrcibly  described  by  the  registrars,  may  be  neutraliaed.  In 
the  Scotstown  district  (Monaghan  union),  two  cases  of  English  cholera  were  regi^ 
tered  in  the  month  of  June,  both  having  proved  fatal  within  48  hours;  two  other 
members  of  the  same  fkmily  were  attacked,  but  recovered.  In  the  Malin  district 
(Inishowen  union),  a  case  of  EngUsh  cholera  proved  fiital  in  16  hours. 

Some  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  registered  during  the  quarter  had 
attained  very  advanced  periods  of  life ;  thus  in  t^e  Templemartan  district  (Bandon 
nnion),  '*  the  death  of  a  person  aged  106  waa  registered ;"  in  Anghnadoy  district 
(Clogher  union),  the  death  of  a  person  aged  104  was  registered ;  and  the  deaths 
of  two  centenarians  were  registered,  one  in  Shinrone  (Bosowa  uidon),  and  the  other 
in  Ballycastle. 

Mabbiagbs. — The  marriage-rate  during  the  quarter  en&ag  Slst  Mardi  last, 
was  highest  in  the  **  south-western  "  and  **  western  '*  divisions,  and  lowest  in  tbe 
«  eastern  "  division.    This  was  also  the  case  in  the  first  quarter  of  1866. 
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Th^Ordercfihe  Eight  Divisions  as  regards  the  Atmual  RaU  rq>resent9d  ly 
the  Number  of  Marriages  Registered  dming  the  First  Qmirter  of  the 
Tears  1865  and  1866,  is  shown  in  the  fiJUowing  Statement. 


Dirisiooi. 

Ratio  to  Population 
of  1861  Ouarter  ending 

81st  March, 
1866. 

81st  March. 
1866. 

I.  South-Westem 

n.  Western    

lin    76 
„      88 
„    104 
„    136 
„    142 
„     143 
„     161 
»    175 

lin    81 
n      88 
»     121 
„    161 
«    ISO 
„    162 
„    162 

n  m 

in.  South-Eastem 

IT.  North  Midland 

V.  North-Western 

VI.  South  Midland 

vn.  North-Eastem 

Tni.  Eastern.. 

Nate, — ^The  dinsions  in  this  and  the  two  following  tables   are  arranged 
according  to  the  ratios  of  the  first  oolnnin. 

BlETHS.-»The  highest  birth-rate  attained  in  any  of  the  divisions  daring  the 
second  quarter  of  the  years  1864^  1866,  and  1866,  was  1  m  82.  This  was  the  rate 
for  the  *'  south-western  "  in  1864^  and  for  the  «  north-eastern  **  in  1866  and  1866. 
The  "sooth  midland"  ranked ,/|/¥A  as  to  birth-rate  daring  the  second  quarter  of 
1864 ;  it  fell  to  seventh  place  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1866,  and  to  eighth^ 
or  last,  place  for  the  past  quarter,  the  ratios  for  ^ds  dlTisipn  being  1  in  41,  48«  and 
46  respectiyely,  for  the  three  periods  alluded  to» 

The  Numerical  Order  of  the  Eight  Diviskms  as  regards  the  Annual  Rate 
represented  by  the  Number  of  Births  Registered  during  the  Second 
Quarter  of  1864^  1865,  and  1866,  is  shoum  in  the  following  Statement. 


Divisions. 

Batio,  Qnarter  ending 

SOtii  June,  1864 

tOtkAme,lM5. 

SOth  JOBO,  18<S. 

I.  South-Westem 

H.  North-Eastem  ^ 

m.  South-Eastem 

lin  82 

n     34 
M    36 
„    87 
„    41 
„    42 
„    42 
„    46 

lin  88 

••    J, 
n    87 

»    48 

„    41 

n    44 

«    41 

lin  84 
„    88 
..    87 

IV.  Eastern 

87 

V.  South  Midland 

I    46 

VI.  North  Midland 

..    41 

VII.  Western    

vm.  North-Western. 

»>    ^* 
»    4» 
..    44 

Dbaths.-— The  death*rate  in  the  **  eastern  "  division  during  the  quarter  ending 
80th  June  lost  was  1  in  46.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  which  has 
occurred  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  in  any  division  since  registration 
ccmmenced  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  "  western  "  division 
during  the  qoarter  represents  an  annual  ratio  of  only  1  in  78 ;  and  in  the  cor* 
responding  quarter  of  1864  and  1866  the  rate  affoided  was  only  1  in  77. 
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The  fiOowing  Statement  shows  the  Eight  Divmons,  Arranged  according 
to  the  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  afforded  by  the  Number  of  Deaths 
Registered  during  the  Second  Quarter  of  1864, 1866,  and  1866. 


Katio  to  Popalation.    Qouter  ending 

DiTiiions. 

SOth  Jwl^  18(M. 

SOtb  June,  1689. 

SOth  June,  1666. 

I.  South-Eastern 

Iia60 
.,    62 
„    64 
.,    60 
„    60 
„    61 

lines 
„     61 
„    60 
„    64 
,.    62 
„    66 

Iin62 

n.  North-Eastern 

»     49 

m.  Eastern      

„    46 

IV.  South  Midland 

„     63 

V.  South-Western 

„     64 

VI,  North-Westem 

„     70 

VTT.  North  Midland...... 

„     68 

Tin.  Weetem 

78 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  each  Division  of  Ireland. 


Dirisions. 

Area  in 
Statute  Acres. 

PopnlaUon 
in  18GI. 

March 

Quarter, 

18«6. 

Marriages. 

JnneQnarta, 
18M. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North-Western.... 
ni.  Eastern 

2,3x8,305 
2,39i»5oi 
1,993,016 

2,019,408 
hZ^h709 

4,088,459 
1,826,172 
3.313,071 

1,124,041 
574,745 
829,569 

576,289 
515,272 

822,878 
500,957 
855,813 

1,849 
1,105 
1,218 

898 
794 

2,478 
1,032 
2,655 

8,875 
3,271 
6,678 

3,519 
2,853 

4,871 
3,388 
6,361 

6,687 
2,066 
4,489 

IV.  North  Midland.... 
V.  South  Midland.... 

VI.  Western    ..^ 

VII.  South-Eastem  .... 
VIII.  South- Western .... 

2,111 
2,037 

2,631 
2,413 
8,330 

Total  of  Irehmd... 

20,322,641 

5,798,967 

12,014 

38,816 

24,763 

No.  IV.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  MARRiAOESy  in  the  Quarter  ended  Qlst  March,  1866 ;  and 
BiRTBs  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  30th  June,  1866. 


COUNTRIES. 

ASKA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

PoprLATioif, 
1861. 

(Persons.) 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Peatlis. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland 

37,324,883 
19,639,377 
20,322,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

3,062,294 

6,798,967 

No. 
37,576 

5,627 
12,014 

No. 
192,459 

29,801 

38,816 

No. 
128,692 

18,556 

24,763 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  aito  \ 
Ireland J 

77,z86,90i 

28,927,485 

55,217 

261,076 

172,011 

iVb^.— The  number  of  deaths  in  Ireland  during  the  March  quarter  is  erroneouslr  stated  at  p.  ;il3 
as  4,029  instead  of  27,824;  and  the  number  in  Great  Britoiu  and  Ireland  as  101,337  u"tead  of 
185,132. 
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f  rade  of  United  Kingdom,  1866-65-64. — 2>M^rt^t^'on  0/ Exports /rom  United  Kingdom^ 
according  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  (Eg^uty) 
of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit* 


Merfehasdise  (excluding  Gold  and  Sthttr), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreifn  Countries,  be. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


First  Three  Months. 


1866. 


Imports 
from 


1865. 


Imports 
from 


Egporta 
to 


1864. 


Imports       Exportt 
from  to 


I. — FOBEION  ComTBIBS: 

Northern  Europe ;  viz.,  Bussia,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Denmark  &Icel&nd,&  Heligoland 
Central  Enrope ;  ^Iz.,  Prussia,  Gbnnanj, 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal 

fwitb.  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
witli  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

Sonthem  Enrope;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 

Smpire,  Chreece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

Iievant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

ITorthem  Africa;  viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco J 

Western  Africa 

ISastem  Africa;  with  Afirican  Ports  on! 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  V 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  "I 

pines ;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands    ..* 

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

South  America(Northem),NewGTanada,  "l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
„  (Atlantic)BrazU,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    j 

Whale  Fisheries;  Ghmhid., Davis,  Straits,  "I 
Southn.Whale  Fishery, ^Falkland Islands  j 

Total — Foreign  Countries  


£ 

3,575i 
6,170, 

iii930i 

1,1 1», 

5*468, 

96, 
188, 

18, 

106, 

aj433> 

12,242, 

210, 

440» 
1,068, 

1*948, 
2t, 


47,303, 


n.— British  Possessions  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America  , 

„    W.  Indies withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Chaonel  Islands 


5,575, 

i,25i» 

246, 

510, 
900, 

377, 
109, 

430» 
118, 


Total — British  Possessions 

General  Total    £ 


9i5i<5, 


56,8 1 9» 


£ 
476, 

7,698, 
3,870, 

2,146, 

6,494, 

86, 
134, 

36, 

462, 

2,263, 

9,665, 
809, 
725, 

797, 

609, 

2,839, 

3, 


£ 

1,871, 

7,65*, 

684, 

6,785, 

5h 
223» 

42, 

508, 

8, 

2,485, 

1,926, 

995» 
680, 

252, 
1,108, 

1,736, 


£ 
812, 

4,878, 

8,767, 

2,071, 
8,189, 

52, 
130, 

15, 
481, 

1,447, 

3,277, 
601, 
913, 

713, 

828, 

1,982, 


£ 

2,712, 

5i326, 

8,367, 

741, 
5,830, 

167, 

*9, 

67, 

3,781, 

3,578, 
828, 
415, 

369, 

1,119, 

1,536, 
3, 


37,506, 


31,958, 


24,656, 


34,961, 


4,162, 
1,970, 

884, 

1,033, 
695, 
295, 
161, 
155, 
140, 


4,549, 
892, 

123, 

492, 
1,712, 
383, 
122, 
360, 
95, 


6,648, 
1,923, 

839, 

628, 
870, 
661, 
102, 
192, 
217, 


6,595, 
404. 
286, 

671, 
1,786, 
306, 
57, 
391. 
153, 


9,486, 


8,828, 


10,980,     10,649: 


46,991, 


40,786, 


36,636, 


45,610, 


Note. — ^The  exports  nbovc  consist  of  articles  of  Dritish  aud  Irish  produce  aud  mannfactare  only — ^tbe  colonial  and  foreig] 
fpwds  exported  are  not  shown  in  the  monthlv  fal)lr«. 
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IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Five  Months  {Januafy  —  Mb^f, 
1866-65-64-63-62.— Cbiipiifed  Real  Value  (B^-du^),  at  Part  of  EtOry  (jmd 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer' e  Profit)^  of  Articles  of  Foreign  mmd 
Oohnial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Fint  FiTe  Montht.)            [000*1  omitted.] 
FoEBioN  AmnoLSt  Ixpoitbd. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1863. 

1868. 

RiW  Matm.— 2fe»<»^.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

JTlAX  ....M............. 

HiemD  

38,398, 
6,073, 
6,a3a, 
1,050, 
1,0^4 
720, 

£ 

17,188, 

4,704, 

5,784, 

876, 

660, 

602, 

£ 
29,841, 
4,211 
4,679, 
M»6, 
1,679, 

686, 

£ 

13,924, 

8,686, 

6,620, 

1,060, 

874, 

767, 

6,W^ 

3,268, 

6,ifla. 

6M» 

'■■""■*'  ••••••••• 

Indigo  .....«..M — 

784, 

53,537, 

»9»659, 

4»,33i, 

26,921, 

»7,44o. 

^           Varioui,  Hides 

9S^^ 
i,z89, 

53a, 
M96, 

688, 
U06, 

1,441, 

894, 

1,882, 

694, 
911, 

1,626, 
882, 

1,882, 

804^ 
1,377, 
1,378, 

392, 
1,868, 

814. 

Oils 

Metftls 

Tallow 

487. 

Timber. 

1,«* 

5»8»i, 

5iao5, 

5,445» 

5,809, 

5.358. 

„        „          AgreUU    Guano »....» 

Seeds   

6z3, 
1,058, 

865, 
1,162, 

453, 
1,485, 

1,167, 
1,686, 

316, 

1,681, 

a,o27. 

1,938, 

2,252, 

1,091, 

Tbomoii.,Ac,Peoduoi.  Tea  .................. 

CSoffee 

4,359, 
99", 

4»747, 

876, 

209, 

6z, 

a,o63, 
844, 

4,008, 

1,158, 

8,612, 

1,008, 

201, 

181, 

1,494, 

628, 

4,272, 

1,079, 

4^829, 

910, 

278, 

106, 

2,818, 

1,018, 

4,907, 

1,200, 

6,066, 

660, 

416, 

106, 

1,816, 

828, 

4,471, 
826, 

Sugar  ^Molasses 

Tobacco  -„.. 

Bice..... 

Fruits  

4.768, 
870^ 
600, 
127, 

Wines 

Sinzits 

1.494* 
770^ 

i4,i5i» 

ia,a8o, 

14,804, 

"4,983, 

13,414. 

Food  ^o.................    Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions   

10,891, 
3,<5z7, 

5,704, 
8,478, 

7,241, 
8,868, 

10,116, 
8,011, 

12,836, 
8,208, 

14,518, 

9,177, 

10,604, 

13,127, 

16,04^ 

Bemainder  of  Enmnerated  Artides   .... 

2,3»i, 

1,707, 

1,989, 

1,702, 

1,3  "4. 

Add  for  trKEKTOEBATBD  Impoetb  (say) 

931,029, 
23,007, 

60,005, 
15,014, 

77,1  li, 
19,278, 

64,794, 
16,198, 

54,661, 
13,665, 

Total  Impobts 

115,036, 

75,069, 

96,390, 

80,992, 

68,326, 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Six  Months  (January  —  Jun$)^ 
1S66'65'6^'63'62.— Declared  Real  Value,  <U  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Artielee  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


(Fint  Six  Months.)                  [000*8  omitted.] 
Bbitish  Pboducb,  8co.,  Expobtxd. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1868. 

1888. 

MAsras.— 2fe*«itf.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
Yam 

£ 

6,68i, 

io»5i4» 

z,i8i, 

869, 

4»9i8, 

£ 

21,630, 

8,959, 

8,034, 

2,436, 

901, 

128, 

4,056, 

1,069, 

£ 
22,401, 
4,598, 
9,108, 
2,576, 
1,029, 

129, 
4,085, 
1,480, 

£ 

16,542, 
2,967, 
6,084, 
2,213, 
874, 
157, 
2,903, 
1,114, 

£ 
15,431. 
3,295^ 
5,600, 
1,578, 
1,001. 

161. 
2,256. 

840^ 

Woollen  Manufaoiures 

„       Yam „ 

Silk  Manufactures 

Yam 

„       Yam 

56,881, 

42,213, 

45406, 

31,854, 

30,156, 

FUmitul.     AnTMTAl 

2,803, 

1,171, 
2,183, 

1,136, 
2,414, 

1,172, 
1,817, 

1,033, 
1,692, 

H^rdj.  and  Mllnzy. 

4*150, 

3,304, 

3,550, 

2,989, 

2,625, 

MlTAlS  ••M.....M Hardware  ....••m .*.... 

Machinery ....r,- 

*,o49» 
7H-98, 
1,427, 
1,632, 
2,416, 

1,989, 
2,598, 
6,829, 
1,614, 
1,282, 
2,055, 

1,958, 
2,060, 
6,997, 
1,543, 
1,567, 
1,940, 

1,618, 
1,884, 
6,917, 
1,968, 
1,377, 
1,726, 

1.476, 
1,821, 
5,071, 
1,298. 
1,347, 
1,720, 

Xron 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lea(  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Calm    

17,153, 

15,362, 

16,065, 

14485, 

12,727, 

1,198, 

1,055, 

1,042, 

9Sh 

825, 

TmdMemmi  Mnf^a.  BfMn*  and  Ale 

1,^59, 
178, 

85, 
no, 

199, 

78, 

760, 

1,210, 

134, 

47, 

46, 

97, 

129, 

514, 

940, 
148, 
78, 
63, 
144, 
295, 
460, 

887, 
232, 
67, 
97, 
142, 
205, 
484, 

814, 

Butter    

160, 

Cheese   

68, 

Candles » 

Salt    

iia, 

153^ 

Spirits    

150. 

Soda 

411, 

• 

2,569, 

2,177, 

2,128, 

2,064, 

^847, 

Varum  ManufcU.  Books,  Printed «. 

Furniture 

276, 
117, 
940, 
104, 
203, 
178, 

213, 
148, 
1,197, 
85, 
195, 
188, 

211, 
106, 
1,088, 
109, 
196, 
160, 

198, 
184, 
1,044, 
120, 
224, 
143, 

18a, 

107. 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

1,269. 
110, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

214b 
127, 

1,818, 

a,oa6, 

1,869, 

1,863, 

2,016, 

Kemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   ..^.... 
TJnenumerated  Articles « 

4,886, 
4,20a, 

4,449, 
3,542, 

4,374» 
3,613, 

3,798, 
4,010, 

3,53i, 
3,588, 

Total  Expobtb « 

92,857, 

74,128, 

78,047, 

62,014, 

57,3  iS» 

2k2 
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SHIPPING.— FoBBiGN  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Six  Monfts 
{January—June),  ISed-dd-Q^'Bd.-— Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargeet, 
including  repeated  Voyages,  hut  excluding  Oovemment  Transports. 


(First  Six  MonthsJ 
Enteebd  : — 

Vessels  belonging  to — 

BuBsia  « 

Sweden    

Norway  

IJenmark 

Prussia  and  G^r.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &\ 
Depds J 

Totals  Entered..,. 

BoBsia 

Sweden   

Norway  ^ 

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

Prance 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  k  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United   Kingdm.    &  1 
Depds. J 

Totals  Cleared..,, 


1866. 


Vessels 


No. 
167 
437 

i>57i 
988 

1,798 

1,065 

188 

5 


8,623 
12,149 


20,772 


200 

436 

1,004 

935 

2,297 

i>033 

2,093 

170 

602 

283 


9»o63 
14,672 


23»735 


Tonnage 

((KKI's 
t)miUe(L) 


Tons. 
68, 

81, 

an 

103, 
443, 
141> 
155, 
59, 
164, 
233, 
2, 


1,783, 
4,111, 


5,894, 


77, 

85, 

205, 

101, 

496, 

170, 

227, 

53, 

200, 

288, 

5, 


1,902, 
4,875, 


6,777, 


Average 
Tomiage. 


Tons. 
847 
185 
219 
104 
246 
132 
94 
314 
309 
1,013 
400 


207 
338 


284 


385 
195 
204 
108 
216 
165 
108 
812 
832 
1,000 
500 


210 
332 


286 


1865. 


Vessels. 


No. 
151 
385 

1,420 
942 

1,508 
958 

1,401 

218 

411 

117 

»5 


7,526 
10,514 


18,044 


196 

348 

911 

1,013 

2,007 

1,081 

2,009 

192 

538 

158 

13 


8,488 
i3»734 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted.; 


Tons. 

55, 

64, 
803, 

95, 
845, 
128, 
123, 

69, 

119, 

127, 

6, 


1,434, 


4,694, 


77, 

62, 

196, 

106, 

429, 

164, 

201, 

61, 

108, 

156, 

4, 


1,639, 
4,228, 


6,867, 


1864. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(OOCs 

omitted.) 


No. 

1,481 

i>332 
800 
892 

1,217 

215 
226 
202 

7 


7,149 
10,552 


17,701 


229 

470 

1,013 

>,347 

1,150 

817 

2,286 

196 

418 

213 


8,243 
14,068 


22,311 


Tons. 

89, 

82, 

297, 

126, 

216, 

121, 

98, 

61, 

66, 

232, 

8, 


1,891, 
3,256, 


4,646, 


95, 

77. 

218, 

129, 

275, 

126, 

226, 

68, 

^186, 

236, 

6, 


1,576, 
4,214, 


6,790, 


1863. 


Vessels 


No. 
^5 
458 
1,416 

ii474 

i»754 

843 

1^417 

192 

225 

395 

9 


8,318 
10,170 


18,488 


161 

429 

875 

ii54i 

i>394 

901 

2,256 

175 

302 

348 

II 


9»393 
13,816 


23,209 


Tonnaft 

(OUO^ 
omitted.) 


Tons. 

44^ 

78, 

298, 

139, 

416, 

117, 

118, 

69, 

68, 

406, 


1.786, 
8,084, 


4,770, 


58. 

73, 
168, 
146, 
488, 
139, 
217, 

59, 

96. 

8C8, 

4* 


1.791, 
8,827. 


6,618, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported,  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Six  Months  (January—June),  1866-65-64. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

(Pint  Six  M ontlis.) 

Gold. 

5UMr. 

Gold. 

Sihw, 

Gold. 

StUer. 

Imported  from:— 

Australis    

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies j 

United  States  audi 

OaL ' 

2,617, 
865, 

6,954, 

1,598, 
537, 

1,289, 
1,567, 

2,882, 

2,855, 
4', 

1,817, 
2,670, 

4,213, 

£ 

3,386, 
54f 

IWice 

HanBeTowns,Holl.  \ 
&Belg ■ 

10,426, 

1,071, 

287, 

275, 
169, 

"55, 
146, 

2,136* 

1,084, 
861, 

4» 

\ 

27, 

5,738, 

266, 
110, 

555, 

261, 

"53, 

208, 

2,896, 

425, 
35, 

34, 
31, 

8,700, 

113, 
197, 

30, 
1, 

"47. 
161, 

3,440, 
756, 

X,I29i 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  audi 
Gbrltr ' 

51, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 
Egypt J 

China 

I, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

8, 
56, 

12,428, 

4,175. 

7,191, 

3,432, 

9,239, 

5>44i, 

Exported  to:— 

PVance     T,,-t.. t t--- 

6,428, 
857, 

.63, 

525, 
538, 

105, 

1,848, 
229, 

781, 

336, 

1,5  «2, 

8,922, 
67, 

792, 

1,013, 

HanseTownSjHolL  "1 

469, 

Pi^l.,  Spain,  andl 
(fbritp J 

26, 

Ind.  and  China(vift  1 

Egypt) J 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

6,346, 
320, 

"83* 

338, 
262, 

t,i68, 
2,433* 

53, 
"3, 

2,858, 
166, 

"18, 

264, 
225, 

1,848, 
1,024, 

i?4, 
40, 

4,781, 
1,366, 

Tsi, 

58, 

882, 
321, 

1,508, 
3,477# 

5» 
3, 

South  Africa  

M!auritiu8    ..............t. 

Brazil 

88. 

All  other  Countries.... 

77, 

Totals  Exported.,.. 

7,356, 

3,767, 

3,530, 

2,966, 

7,579, 

5,158, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
„         Exports .... 

6,072, 

408, 

8,661, 

466, 

1,660, 

283, 

2k3 
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Quarterly  Beturm, — April,  May^  June^  1866.         [Sept* 


EEVENTTB.— (United  Kingdom.)— 30th  June,  1866-65-64-63. 
Nst  Produce  in  Ybaes  and  Quarters  ended  30^A  June,  1866-65-64-63. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  SOtli  June. 

Leu, 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

rhmfomH  „,,..., tf-t»tf 

£ 

5,^71, 
5>i44, 
^,483, 
1,478, 

1,070, 

£ 
5,178, 
4,865, 
2,4^, 
1,407, 

970, 

£ 

7, 

£ 

93, 

179, 

71, 
100, 

£ 
5,446. 
4,864, 
2,539, 
1,432, 

960, 

£ 
5,867, 

£xciBe 

4,405, 

Stamps    ....r........,.t--.- 

2,3^4, 

»^v««>i|r»          ........  ........tr. 

Taxes  

1,390, 

Post  Office 

950, 

ProDertv  Tax 

15>44^» 
1,597, 

14,910, 
2,210, 

1. 
613, 

543, 

15,241, 
2,469, 

14,996. 
2,918, 

Crown  Lands 

17,043, 

71, 

350, 

17,120, 

70, 

359, 

620, 
10, 

543, 
I, 

17,710, 

69, 

496, 

17,914. 
68, 

Miscellaneous  -t-,,,...,. 

608, 

Tolcilt 

17,464, 

17,54©, 

630, 

544, 

18,274, 

18,490, 

NxtDxcs.£86,8&« 

TEAB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

Corretponding  Tewm. 

ended  80th  June. 

Usi. 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

CoBtoms 

Exoiso 

£ 

^1,369, 

20,067, 

9,553, 

3,411, 

4,350, 

£ 

22,304, 

19,559, 

9,481, 

3,267, 

4,110, 

£ 
935, 

£ 

508, 

7*, 

>54, 

240, 

£ 

22,821, 

18,666, 

9,462, 

3,260 

3,820, 

£ 
24,100, 
16,674, 

Stamps 

Taxes  

9,135, 
3,183, 

Post  Office 

3,750, 

Property  Tax 

58,760, 

68,721, 
7,699, 

935, 
1,922, 

974, 

58,029, 
8,635, 

56,842, 
10,713, 

Crown  T/ftnds  .»«,-#...,. 

*  64,537, 
3*1, 
2,868,- 

66,420, 
311, 

2,858, 

2,857, 

974, 
10, 

66,664, 

306, 

8,023, 

67,556, 
301, 

2,828, 

TotaU 

67,7^6, 

69,589, 

2,857, 

995, 

69,993, 

70,684, 

NbtDbce.  £1,863.320 
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BBYXNUE.— FiOTXD  KnraDOic— Qitabtbb  sitded  SOih  Jrvs,  1866 :~ 

Applioatiok. 

I  An  Account  showing  the  Rbybnub  and  other  Rbcbipts  of  the  Quarter 

{  ended  QOth  June,  1866  ;  the  Application  of  the  same,  and  the  Charge 

!  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with  the 

'  Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge. 

Beceived:— 

Surplus  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  ConsoUdaUd  F\md  for  the 

Quarter  ended  Slat  March,  1866,  viz.: —  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  £542,705 

542,706 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  17,463,664 

Amount  raised  on  account  of  Fortifications,  &a,  per  Act  27th  and  28th 

of  Victoria,  cap.  109 150,000 

Amount  recoivod  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c 504,721 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice — 

£18,661,090 
Balance,  being  the  Defidenoy  on  80th  June,  1866,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and 
other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  September,  1866,  and  for 
which  Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter ...       8,518,865 

£22,174,955 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  ont  of  the  Income  in  Bedemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  £ 

issued  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  June,   1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  31st  March,  1866,  viz.:—  • 

Total  deficiency £2,132,764 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sinking  Fund   ...        890,000 

1,742,764 

Amount  applied  ont  of  the  Inoome  to  Supply  Services  10,557,992 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 80,000 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th 

June,  1866,  viz.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,225,822 

Terminable  Debt 296,945 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    857,700 

Interest  of  „  51,375 

„         Deficiency  Bills   — 

The  Civil  List Ul,526 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    499,055 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c. 589,790 

Sinking  Fund  834,484 

8,956,197 

Surplus  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  tha  Consolidated  Fund 

in  IreUnd  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th  June,  1866    838,002 

£22,174,955 
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Qtunrterly  Betumt.^April^  Ma^y  Jtme^  1866.  [Sept. 


BRITISH  CORN.— 6^a0«f<0  Average  Prices  (EicaLiLKD  lvd  Wai«X 
Sec(md  Quarter  <f  1866, 

[This  Table  is  commanieated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Avwage.    (Per  ImpL  Onarter.) 

1866. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Oato. 

April      7 

i.     d. 
44      9 
44      5 
44      9 
46      5 

9.     d, 

87    a 

86     8 

9.      d. 

24     6 

'       14 

24      3 

n       21 

24      8 

„       28 

24      6 

Average  for  April 

44    lo 

36    11 

24     5 

May       6 ; 

46      9 
46      9 

46  1 

47  4 

36     8 
86     4 
86     2 
86      6 

26     > 

/  12 :;;:::.::::::;::::::;:::::::::.:. 

24    10 

19 

86      8 

I   26 :::;;::;;::;:;:::::;;;:;::;:;:::: 

26      4 

Av9r€g9  for  Ma^ 

46      3 

36     4 

25      I 

Jttae      2  ..„ 

9 « 

16 

47     6 

47      1 

47  4 

48  5 
61      - 

86     4 
86      9 

86     - 
84     4 
84      - 

26    11 
86      8 
26      9 

„       23 

26     7 
26      - 

„       80 

Average  for  Jutu .« «„,. 

48      3 

35      I 

a6    - 

Ayerage  for  the  quarter  ....««.«.^ 

46      « 

86     <- 

86      8 

RAILWAYS. — YviiQiB&y  April— -June  : — and  T^ihxvi%  Jan.— Jtm^,  1866. 


Total 

RaQway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic, 
first  26  Weeks. 

(000*8  01111116(1.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
26  Weeks. 

Diridendt  per  Gent, 
for  Half  Yean. 

pended 
Mlns. 

l8t 

June. 

1st 
May. 

4th 
April. 

'66. 

•66. 

*66. 

'65. 

*66. 

'66. 

31  Dec 
*65. 

30  Jon. 
'66. 

31  Dec 
•»4. 

£ 

47,6 
18,2 
23,5. 
14,5 
18,6 

1^,3 

Lond.&N.We8tn. 
Great  Westom.... 

„     Norihem... 

„     Eaetem  .... 
Briffhton   

118 
55 

123 
38i 
96 
71 
93 

121 

57i 
123 
40i 
98 
74 
93 

122 

60 

1221 

40i 
96 
74i 
93i 

No. 

i,a74 
1,292 
422 
709 
293 
315 
500 

No. 
1,274 
1,280 
404 
694 
272 
308 
490 

£ 

*,899, 
1,872, 

929> 
877, 
5*4, 
6^3, 

£ 

2,764, 
1,791, 
890, 
863, 
493, 
688, 

£ 

99 
63 
88 

50 
81 

99 
61 

£ 
94 

60 
88 
62 
86 
99 
61 

#.   d. 

n   6 

20   - 

87     6 
NU 

^5    - 
45    - 

55    - 

60- 
20  - 
56- 
10  - 
60- 
26  - 
45  - 

«.  d. 

70- 
32  6 
87  6 
25  - 
60  - 

South-Eastem  .... 
„      WeBtern.... 

Mii^^livp*!    , 

67  6 
55- 

»9i>9 

85 

86} 

87 

4,805 

4,722 

7,714. 

7,889, 

77 

77 

49     3 

88- 

664 

26.1 

124 

121i 

62 

109i 

123i 

12U 

64 

110 

1231 

121 

64 

110 

677 

403 

246 

1,208 

668 

403 

246 

1,171 

1,284, 

526, 
1,760, 

1,186, 

1,008, 

465, 

1,637, 

80 

124 

93 

65 

73 

111 

80 

63 

70    - 
62     6 
35    - 
65    - 

66  - 
56- 
10  - 
66- 

77- 

21,1 
I4.I 

37,1 

SheffieldandMan. 
North-Eaetem  .... 

Caledonian    

at.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  aver 

60- 
26- 
62- 

98,4 

104i 

104i 

104} 

2,534 

2,463 

4.721, 

4,296, 

90 

82 

58     1 

889 

661 

14.8 
5»7 

128 

129 

128 

418 
387 

408 
887 

710, 

669, 

71 

28 

69 
25 

75    - 

50     - 

676 
46  - 

726 
45- 

310,8 

95 

96 

96i 

8,144 

8,000 

i3»H5, 

12,844, 

77 

74 

54    - 

40  11 

661 

Ciwwoi*.— Money  Prices,  U\  April,  86f  to  f.— 1*^  ifoy,  86f  to  i.— 1#<  June,  87|  to  J. 
Exchequer  Bills. — 4dh  April,  9«.  to  4a,  dis. — 1st  May,  8#.  to  3«.  dis.— 1«<  June,  12#.  to  5f .  dk. 
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BANZ  OF  ENGLAND.— WBXKL7  Bbtubk. 

Pwnmmt  to  tJU  Act  1th  amd  dth  Viefna,  e.  32  (1844),  far  W€dme$i0y  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Sboond  Quuitsr  (JprU-^unc)  of  1866. 

OMMX)*!  omitted.] 


1                      S                      8                  4                6 

Ibsttb  Depabtkekt. 

«                      7 
OOLLATBRAI  C0I.171£N8. 

liabilities. 

Datbs. 

(Wedneidaya.) 

Aflaets. 

Nofteain 

Uandaof 

PubUe. 

(CoLlninna 

eoLie.) 

MinimnmBatet 

ofDiacoont 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Kotea 
laiMd. 

Gorernment 
Debt. 

Other 
Secoritiea. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bnllion. 

£ 

lOna. 
28,48 
28,86 
28,04 
28,00 

27,71 
27,29 
26,85 
26,80 
26,43 

27,62 
28,69 
29,17 
29,17 

1866. 

April  4... 

„     ll.„. 

„      18... 

„     25... 

May    2.... 
«       9 .... 
„     16.... 
„     28.... 
„     30.... 

June   6.... 
„     18... 
„     20.... 
„     27.... 

£ 
Mint. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlna. 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

£ 
Ulna. 
18,48 
13,36 
13,04 
13,00 

12,71 

12,^ 
11,85 
11,80 
11,43 

12,62 
13.69 
14,17 
14,17 

£ 

Mlna. 

22,04 
22,30 
22,  J  6 

22,87 

22,34 
26,12 

»5»47 
26,02 

2SA5 

25»io 
H,8» 

1866.  Perann. 
16  Mar.  6  p.  ct 

4May7    „ 
8    „     8    „ 

11  «     9   „ 

12  „   10    „ 

Bafehto  Dbpabtxsht. 


8 

9 

10          11 

IS 

18 

14           15            16 

17 

18 

Liabmtiefl. 

Aflsets. 

ToCala 

of 
LiabilU 

tiea 

and 
Aaaeta. 

C^iital  and  Beat  1 

Depoaita.       | 

Seran 

Day  and 

other 

Billa. 

Seenritiea.      | 

Beaerre.       | 

Ontm, 

Beat 

Pablic. 

Prirata. 

(Wdnadya.) 

Gorern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Kotea. 

Gold  and 
SUver 
Ck»in. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mine. 

Mlna. 

1866. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

14,66 

3,89 

7,69 

13,35 

,44 

April  4 

10,91 

22,09 

6,15 

,77 

39,98 

14,65 

3,18 

4,06 

14,95 

,47 

„     11 

10,64 

19.38 

6,32 

,87 

37,21 

14,56 

3,19 

4,04 

13,97 

,44 

„     18 

10,64 

18,98 

5,74 

,86 

36,21 

14,55 

3,20 

4.4» 

13,29 

,48 

„     25 

10,69 

18,51 

6,84 

,85 

35,89 

14,66 

3,21 

4.9* 

18,69 

M 

May    2 

10,69 

20,38 

4,84 

,80 

36,71 

14,65 

3,24 

5,78 

13,51 

,46 

«       0 

10,89 

20,84 

4,96 

,86 

37,56 

14,55 

3,43 

5>94 
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Opexino  Addkess  of  the  Pebsidbih?  of  Sectiok  F  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics),  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Thibty-Sixth  Meeting,  at 
Nottingham,  Atigmt^  1866.  By  James  E.  Thokold  Eogebs, 
M.A. 

The  Presidents  of  tlie  various  Sections  among  which  the  scientific 
labours  of  the  British  Association  are  distributed  have,  beyond  the 
general  conduct  of  their  several  departments,  the  obvious  and 
important  duty  of  dwelling  in  their  introductory  address  on  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  special  science  with  which 
they  are  for  the  time  being  identified.  Nor  is  there  ever  wanting 
abundant  material  on'  which  this  congratulatory  comment  may  be 
made,  as  scientific  research  accumulates  its  observations,  and 
arranges  its  inferences.  The  mathematician,  the  chemist,  the 
physiologist,  the  geologist,  the  mechanician,  can  point  with  satis- 
faction to  the  annual  growth  of  their  special  sciences,  can  compare 
the  demonstrations  of  the  present  with  the  hypotheses  of  the  past, 
and  can  confidently  claim  the  acknowledged  progress  which  research 
and  method  have  achieved. 

The  case,  however,  is  somewhat  different  with  the  Section  over 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside.  We  can  but  rarely  claim  that 
we  have  made  any  new  discoveries  in  the  subject  which  occupies  our 
attention,  for  we  deal  with  that  which  has  been  constantly  matter  of 
anxious  thought  long  before  the  beginnings  of  other  inductive 
sciences.  Our  science  is  as  old  as  civilization,  coeval  with  the  first 
speculation,  on  the  canons  of  practical  and  political  philosophy.  We 
cannot  claim  to  discover  new  elements,  new  forces,  new  economies, 
for  we  are  interpreting  that  one  force  which  affects  the  co-operation 
of  man  in  social  life;  a  force  whose  estimate  has  occupied  the 
keenest  minds  since  men  began  the  habit  of  consecutive  reflection. 
We  have  before  us  the  phenomena  of  society,  and  we  know  that 
there  is  a  standard,  always  ideal,  but  ever  the  legitimate,  the  chief 
object  and  aim  of  social  practice ;  we  know  that  there  are  hindrances 
to  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard,  and  in  a  general  way  that  such 
a  result  may  be  best  approximated  by  the  wise  balance  of  liberty 
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and  restriction.  But  the  limits  of  the  former  and  the  endurance  of 
the  latter  are  matters  of  keen  and  constant  debate,  of  doubt  which 
may  well  be  honest,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  interested.  We  are 
invariably  reminded  that  by  the  practice  of  men  our  demonstrations 
are  forced  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  problems,  that  our  theories  are 
often  acknowledged  to  be  indisputable,  but  are  perpetually  liable  to 
dispute.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubted,  even  when  our  system  of 
trade  was  protective,  that  free  exchange  was  the  natural  and  normal 
state,  however  much  it  was  conceived  that  artificial  or  political 
exigencies  needed  its  modification.  When  our  fiscal  system,  as  we 
know  now,  was  one  mass  of  folly  and  injustice,  the  financiers  of  the 
age  certainly  imagined  that  they  were  patriotic,  never  doubted  that 
they  were  intelligent,  always  affirmed  that  they  wished  to  deal 
honestly  with  all  interests. 

But  what  our  science  lacks  in  novelty,  what  it  needs  in  practical 
conclusiveness,  it  makes  up  in  importance  and  interest.  We  do  not, 
when  we  insist  on  the  theoretical  exactness  of  our  principles,  affect 
to  deny  that  they  are,  perhaps  must  be,  "modified  by  certain  over- 
ruling exigencies,  and  that  the  science  and  philosophy  of  social  life 
win  never  exactly  square  with  the  habits  of  mankind.  With  many 
persons,  the  economist  will  always  be  a  dreamer,  the  author  of  an 
impossible  optimism,  the  dweller  in  a  new  Atlantis,  in  an  imprac- 
ticable Utopia,  in  a  Cloud -cuckoo  town  of  unnatural  alliances. 
Assailing  as  he  constantly  does  the  policy  of  restriction,  he  is 
attacking  a  fortress  of  undoubted  strength.  Striving  as  he  constantly 
does  against  a  social  habit,  a  political  maxim,  a  fiscal  expedient,  a 
commercial  trick,  he  is  struggling  to  undermine  a  position  which 
becomes  untenable  at  a  time  its  defenders  are  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  its  defence  is  impolitic,  thougb  it  has  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  judicious ;  mischievous,  though  it  has  seemed  to  be 
salutary ;  destructive,  though  it  has  been  believed  to  be  expedient ; 
interested,  when  it  was  averred  to  be  national.  He  is  constantly 
labouring  to  refute  men's  hasty  sympathies  by  appealing  to  their 
deliberate  reason. 

We  cannot  then  dispute  the  disadvantage  imder  which  economic 
science  labours,  when  compared  with  other  efibrts  of  research,  whose 
course  encounters  no  obstacle  because  it  clashes  with  no  interest, 
whose  conclusions  are  accepted  graciously  because  they  provoke  no 
prejudice  and  awaken  no  fear.  But  we  can  on  the  other  hand  claim 
no  small  victory  in  this  domain  of  human  thought,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  a  progress,  not  the  less  real  because  it  has  been  resisted, 
disputed,  and  won,  afler  many  laborious  struggles. 

In  the  first  place  then  no  science  occupies  a  more  eminent 
position,  because  none  deal  with  such  exalted  piurposes.  GPoIitical 
economy  is  perpetually  contrasting  general  with  special  [interestSi 
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urging  men  from  narrow  ends  to  the  broadest  aims,  teaching  the 
interdependence  of  men,  of  races,  of  nations.  The  wisdom  which 
has  parcelled  the  earth  out  for  various  products,  all  necessary 
towards  the  deyelopment  of  the  best  einlisation,  instructs  men  also 
in  the  fact  that  as  man  cannot  labour  for  hmiself  alone,  so  nations 
must  needs  depend  on  other  nations,  and  be  knit  together  by  the 
strong  bands  of  reciprocal  benefit,  if  they  would  work  out  their  own 
highest  good.  Political  economy,  as  Adam  Smith  fully  recognised, 
does  not  discuss  the  prosperity  of  a  single  people,  but  proposes  as  its 
object  the  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  economist  to*  disprove  the  fallacy  that  one  people's 
gain,  is  another  people's  loss,  a  delusion  which  was  not  too  gross  to 
possess  the  mind  of  Bacon,  as  it  was  the  secret  of  the  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  this  country  for  many  centuries,  as  it  has  been  the  chief 
cause  by  which  national  rivalries  and  antipathies  have  been  developed 
and  sustained. 

In  the  next  place,  the  spheres  of  the  economist  and  the  states- 
man are  rapidly  becoming  one.  .Domestic  legislation  is  increasingly 
interpreted  on  economical  grounds,  assailed  because  at  variance  with 
economical  axioms,  supported  because  in  accordance  with  economical 
demonstrations.  A  statesman  would  in  these  days  be  at  once  bold 
and  foolish  who  affected  to  disdain  economical  consequences  or  defy 
economical  laws.  Now  at  least  we  find  all  parties,  the  representatives 
of  all  interests,  appealing  to  the  congruity  of  their  policy  with  the 
truths  of  political  economy.  The  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  malt 
is  argued  from  one  set  of  economical  principles,  its  retention  is  vin- 
dicated on  another.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  is  defended  on 
grounds  which  involved,  on  the  part  of  those  who  uphold  our  existing 
system,  the  recognition  of  certain  causes  whose  regularity  was 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  strictness  of  physical  science;  while 
those  who  dispute  the  wisdom  of  our  monetary  laws  disparage  the 
universality  of  the  cause,  and  point  to  other  principles  which  they 
assert  the  legislature  has  ignorantly  violated.  But  in  effect,  every 
course  of  public  policy,  every  law  or  custom  which  deals  with  or 
affects  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  is  in  course  of  being 
reviewed  by  the  light  of  economic  science.  The  incidence  of  tax- 
ation, direct  or  indirect ;  the  tenure  of  land ;  the  right  of  settling 
land ;  the  relations  of  labour  to  capital,  with  the  artificial  machinery 
employed  to  diminish  or  increase  the  share  which  each  of  these  con- 
tributories  demands  from  the  gross  product ;  the  functions  of  credit, 
and  the  power  which  it  possesses,  over  currency,  or,  conversely,  the 
influence  of  currency  on  credit;  the  interference  of  government 
with  labour,  particularly  the  labour  of  the  young ;  and  a  host  of 
other  public  questions,  we  not  or  cannot  hereafter  be  treated  from  a 
sentimental  or  a  politic  point  of  view,  but  must  be  discussed  in  their 
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economical  bearings,  in  their  influence  on  the  general  well-being  of 
Bociety. 

Again,  the  same  influences  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
relations  subsisting  between  this  and  foreign  govemments.  The 
ancient  habits  and  instincts  of  political  diplomacy  are  silently 
or  noisily  wearing  out  or  passing  away,  and  a  new  diplomacy  of 
commerce,  assuming  for  a  time  the  guise  of  formal  treaties,  is 
occupying  no  small  part  of  the  ground  once  assigned  to  labours 
which  were  called  into  activity  by  distrust,  and  effected  their  purpose 
by  intrigue.  And  if^  indeed,  impolicy  and  injustice  are  legitimately 
open  to  remonstrance,  and  there  be  any  defence  for  interfering 
either  by  advice  or  threats,  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  when 
their  action  is  relative  solely  to  those  topics  which  once  formed  the 
material  for  diplomatic  correspondence ;  such  a  course  of  procedure 
is  just  as  legitimate  when  a  government  is  wilfully  crippling  its  own 
resources,  and  inflicting  wrongs  upon  the  nation  whose  general 
interests  it  is  bound  to  maintain,  by  a  restrictive  and  minatory 
commercial  policy. 

Among  the  various  questions  of  great  economical  importance 
which  have  been  before  the  public  during  the  past  year  there  are 
two  on  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments. These  are  the  contingency,  at  no  remote  date,  of  a  consider- 
able exhaustion  of  certain  mineral  resources  in  this  country  and  the 
altered  position  which  England  might  consequently  assume,  and  the 
present  condition  of  what  is  familiarly  called  the  money  market. 
The  first  of  these  questions  raises  a  variety  of  issues,  the  magnitude 
of  which  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  the  second  is  a  crisis  unparallelled 
for  its  severity  and  its  duration. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  an  economist,  who  has  exhibited 
great  research  and  original  thought  on  a  number  of  subjects,  to  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  consiunption  of  British  coal  and  its 
future  supply.  Geologists,  it  appears,  are  well-nigh  agreed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  deposits,  and  as  to  the  depths  within  which,  according 
to  our  present  and  in  all  probability  our  future  appliances,  such 
deposits  can  be  rendered  available.  It  is  further  admitted  that  the 
source  of  motive  power  is  heat,  and  that  coal  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  sole  material  from  which  heat  can  be  derived.  Should 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country,  it  is  argued,  progress  at 
the  same  rate  as  now,  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  at  no  distant 
date,  and  with  such  an  exhaustion  there  must  ensue  a  cessation  of 
most  of  those  industries  which  have  hitherto  characterized  us.  So 
energetically  was  this  alarm  seconded  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished economists,  that  a  financial  operation  was  proposed,  with  a 
view  to  paliate  some  of  the  evils  which  might  be  likely  to  ensue  btsm 
such  an  event. 
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It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  a  limited  quantity  of  any 
natural  product,  the  demand  for  which  is  incessant,  must  ultimately 
be  exhausted.  But  the  real  question,  it  seems,  is,  when  will  the 
scarcity-price  operate  on  consumption,  and  when  it  does  so  operate 
in  what  wiJl  the  saving  be  eftected  ?  That  the  scarcity-price  is  not 
yet  operative  is  manifest  from  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  con* 
sumption  of  coal,  and  from  the  increased  production  of  metals ;  for  it 
is  in  the  smelting  of  metals  that  the  largest  consumption  occurs. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when  the  saving  becomes  necessary  from 
enhanced  price  the  economy  will  be  exercised  in  this  direction.  But 
the  total  value  of  all  metals  produced  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1864  (the  largest  in  value,  though  not  the  largest  in  amount,  yet 
recorded),  was  worth  little  more  than  sixteen  millions,  a  great  but 
not  a  dominant  quantity  in  the  annual  aggregate  of  British  industry. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  alarm,  if  it  be  not  premature,  is 
certainly  excessive ;  that  there  will  be  abundant  warnings  of  future 
scarcity,  and  necessary  economies  in  dealing  with  the  residue,  long 
before  that  residue  verges  to  exhaustion. 

The  material  wealth  of  this  country,  it  may  be  observed,  greatly 
as  it  is  related  to  its  manufactures,  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
is  locally  limited,  is  far  more  fully  derived  from  its  geographical 
position,  and  thereupon  its  trade,  the  advantages  and  aids  of  which 
are  permanent.  Occupying,  as  Great  Britain  does,  the  most  central 
position  between  the  New  and  the  Old  "World,  it  b  and  will  be,  so 
long  as  its  people  are  industrious  and  resolute,  the  highway  and 
the  mart  of  nations.  Its  commerce,  by  virtue  of  causes  which 
cannot  be  refb  from  it,  increases  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than 
its  manufactures;  and  if  that  commerce  remain  unfettered  and 
unshackled  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  width  which  its  markets  may 
attain. 

It  would  not  become  me,  in  an  introductory  address,  to  enter 
on  the  vext  question  of  the  currency,  and  in  particular  to  criticize 
the  Act  of  1844.  Opinions  are,  as  is  well  known,  broadly  and 
sharply  divided  on  that  famous  measure.  The  Act,  as  my  hearers 
are  aware,  is  restrictive.  It  interferes  peremptorily,  on  grounds,  as 
was  asserted  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  I?eel,  of  the  highest  public 
expediency,  with  the  freedom  of  issuing  paper  credit.  It  secures  the 
convertibility  of  a  paper  currency,  not  by  the  circumstances  which  a 
bank  might  be  supposed  to  interpret  for  itself,  by  guarding  on  its 
own  account  against  the  possible  risl^  of  seeing  its  paper  dishonoured, 
but  by  the  rigid  yet  not  unbroken  rule  of  a  proportional  issue. 
With  some  thinkers  this  system  is  lauded  as  one  of  consummate 
wisdom ;  with  others  it  is  censured  as  one  of  needless  and  mis* 
chievous  interference  with  that  part  of  the  machinery  of  trade  which 
would  be  self-adjusting  without  it,  and  which  is  not  realljr  supported 
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by  ifc.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  when  one  set  of  persons,  confessedly  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment,  decide  that  a  law  dealing  with  commerce 
is  wise  and  useful,  and  another  set  of  persons  equallj  competent' 
declare  that  it  is  foolish  and  mischievous,  it  will  generally  be  found, 
in  course  of  time,  that  the  latter  are  in  the  right.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  colonial  system,  with  the  com  laws,  with  the  navigation 
laws,  with  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  laws  regulating  or  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  coin,  with  bounties,  with  export  duties,  with  the 
favoured  nation  clause  in  commercial  treaties. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  not  I  think  proved,  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  crisis  has  been  excessive  or  over-trading.  As  far,  however, 
as  can  yet  be  discovered,  it  seems  to  be  due  far  more  to  imprudent 
action  on  the  part  of  certain  banks,  who  have  made  advances  at  long 
dates,  or  on  securities  not  readily  convertible.  The  distrust  which 
has  followed  on  the  failure  of  some  among  these  banks  has  led  to  the 
absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  the  note  currency  by  the  solvent 
banks,  with  a  view  to  making  their  position  impregnable.  But  this 
retention  of  notes,  as  it  has  limited  the  amount  of  accommodation, 
has  indirectly  raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  thus  it  follows  that 
as  long  as  the  rate  is  high  the  notes  are  hoarded,  and  aa  long 
as  the  notes  are  hoarded  the  rate  will  be  high.  It  is  worth*  the 
attention  of  the  Section  to  consider  whether  the  contingency  of  such 
a  dead-lock  as  the  present  may  not,  concurrently  with  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1844,  or  independently  of  them,  be  rendered 
more  frequently  imminent  by  the  increased  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  high  rates  of  interest  offered  to  the  public  on  deposit  accounts. 

At  all  events,  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  without  parallel. 
Once,  in  1857,  the  rate  of  discount  touched  9  per  cent.,  just  before 
the  relaxation  of  the  Act.  It  has  stood  on  the  present  occasion  for 
some  weeks  at  10 ;  and  unless  British  commerce  is  now  conducted 
under  far  more  favourable  circumstances  than  it  could  have  been 
nine  years  ago,  the  effect  must  ultimately  be  ruinous  to  the  trader — 
must  speedily  be  followed  by  a  great  rise  in  general  prices,  and  in 
all  probability  by  a  glut  of  capital  at  no  distant  date. 

The  discussion,  however,  of  purely  economical  questions  forms  in 
effect  at  least,  but  generally  the  most  exciting,  among  the  topics 
laid  annually  before  this  Section.  Its  largest  business  lies,  and  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  constantly  lie,  in  the  direction  of  statistical 
inquiry. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  various  government  departments 
are  annually  of  increasing  fulness,  of  larger  importance,  of  improved 
method.  Their  utility  cannot  be  overrated,  their  value  to  those  who 
are  led  to  &miliarize  themselves  with  these  certain  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  is  of  the  highest  character. 

During  the  past  year  two  papers  have  been  issued,  both,  I  believe. 
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from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  at  least  compiled  hj  means  of  ita 
machinery,  which  have  had  a  considerable  public  interest.  I  allude 
to  the  returns  of  live  stock,  and  to  the  statistics  of  the  borough 
franchises.  The  first  of  these  is,  we  understand,  to  be  continued, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  general  agricultural  statistics. 

The  origin,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  of  these  returns  of  live  stock 
is  to  be  found  in  the  incidence  of  the  cattle  murrain.  The  preventive 
measures  employed  to  check  the  disease,  and  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation accorded  to  those  whose  cattle  were  sacrificed  in  order  to 
save  those  of  other  cattle  owners,  almost  necessitated  a  rough  cattle 
census.  Such  a  census  has  been  taken  in  other  countries  for  some 
time  past,  and,  in  common  with  other  agricultural  statistics,  has 
been  regularly  supplied  for  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
prejudice  which  agriculturists  have  entertained  against  the  supply  of 
these  and  similar  returns  will  speedily  be  obliterated.  It  may,  I 
presume,  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  administration  wishes  to  use 
these  facts  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  general  information  as 
to  the  domestic  resources  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  value  of  agricultural  statistics  does  not  lie  simply  in  the  aid 
which  they  may  afford  in  indicating  the  probable  course  of  the 
market,  and  in  saving  it  from  needless  fluctuations,  but  in  suggesting 
what  is  the  probable  annual  deficiency  in  supply.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  this  country  grew  enough  food  for  its  inhabitants. 
That  its  prosperity  may  be  uninterrupted,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
it  should  rely  increasingly  on  foreign  produce.  That  its  people 
should  be  well  fed,  it  is  necessary  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
for  the  growth  and  importation  of  live  stock  and  meat. 

The  table  of  statistics  giving  information  of  the  amount  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  on  the  5th  of  March,  1866,  on  the  presumption  that 
the  returns  are  accurate,  is  singularly  instructive.  In  drawing  any 
inference  on  this  subject,  we  should  treat  Great  Britain  separately 
from  Ireland,  as  the  importation  of  cattle  from  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  from  Belgium 
or  France,  and  nearly  as  difficult  as  from  Denmark  and  the  Elbe. 
In  round  numbers,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions. 

In  one  particular  only,  that  of  sheep,  is  Great  Britain  on  a 
general  level  with  other  countries.  There  is  nearly  a  sheep  to  every 
head  of  popiulation.  But  of  homed  cattle  there  is  only  one  to 
about  every  five ;  of  pigs  only  one  to  every  nine.  "Were  the  amount 
of  homed  cattle  in  France  proportionate  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France  would  have  a  little  more  than  six  millions,  in  fact  it 
has  rather  more  than  fourteen  millions.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Austria.  In  many  of  the  German  Stat-es  the  proportion  is  higher 
still.    In  Denmark  the  cattle  are  not  very  much  less  numerous  thau 
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the  popnlatioD.    In  the  TTnited  States  there  is  rather  more  than  one 
head  to  every  two  of  population. 

With  pigs,  as  I  have  stated,  Great  Britain  is  very  scantily  pro- 
vided. In  France  and  Prussia  pigs  are  one  to  seven ;  in  Austria 
one  to  four  and  a-half.  Taking  the  whole  of  Europe  the  proportion 
is  one  to  six.  In  the  United  States  there  are  more  pigs  than 
population. 

Had  the  returns  supplied  us  with  information  as  to  poultry,  the 
deficiency  would  have  been  still  more  striking.  In  the  year  1865 
this  country  imported  more  than  400  millions  of  eggs,  if  the  hundred 
of  epjgs  be  taken,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  time,  at  120. 

I  need  hardly  inform  my  hearers  of  the  fundamental  canon  of 
prices — that  when  the  supply  of  any  necessary  of  life  fells  short  of 
the  demand,  the  price  rises  in  a  proportion  which  I  may  perhaps 
venture  on  calling  geometrical ;  that  is,  the  quantity  available  for 
sale  is  worth  increasingly  more,  according  to  the  deficiency,  than  the 
normal  or  natural  supply  would  be.  The  statistics  of  the  cattle 
returns  supply  the  key  towards  interpreting  the  high  price  of  meat, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  price  would  be  higher  than  it  actually 
is  were  it  not  for  those  improvements  in  stock-keeping  by  which 
cattle  become  more  available  for  consumption  at  earlier  dates — 
improvements  which  are  yearly  developed. 

This  deficiency  is  not  greatly  supplemented  by  importation. 
Small  as  the  stock  of  cattle  is,  the  annual  importations  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  ordinary  stock,  while  that 
of  sheep  is,  as  a  rule,  but  one-fiftieth.  During  the  present  year 
nven  these  quantities  must  have  iindergone  a  serious  diminution, 
^or  is  the  import  of  meat  large.  The  most  important  item  is  that 
of  bacon.  But  even  here  the  largest  estimate  will  not  give  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  300,000  pigs.  The  beef  seems  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  supply  of  50,000  oxen. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  no  facts  have  been  collected  by  which 
we  might  compare  the  present  and  past  supply  of  live  stock  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  of  course  always  dangerous  to  trust  to  impressions, 
or  to  memory ;  but  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  there  has  been  a 
general  and  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  live  stock  in 
Great  Britain  for  some  years  past.  It  is  now  comparatively  seldom 
that  agricultural  labourers  are  able  to  keep  pigs ;  it  is  still  more  rare 
that  they  breed  poultry.  The  enormous  importation  of  eggs  suggests 
that  the  fowls  kept  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  scanty.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  maintenance  of  insect  -  eating  birds  is  an 
important  provision  in  agricultural  economy,  and  that  when  we  find 
fault  with  the  destruction  of  small  birds,  we  forget  that  our  practice 
is  dispensing  with  a  still  more  important  means  for  checking  the 
ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  for  supplying  that  great  deficiency  in 
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live  Btock  whicb  seems  to  characterise  our  domestic  economy.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  abandonment  of  much  pasture  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  to  deer  forests  and  grouse  moors,  has  considerably 
lessened  stocks  of  lean  cattle  and  mountain  sheep. 
'  '  It  is  a  little  dangerous  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  second 
important  contribution  to  the  statistical  information  of  the  present 
^ear.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  must,  if  we  allude  to  the 
electoral  statistics,  remember  the  caution  of  the  Eoman  poet : — 

"  Incedis  per  ignes 
Snppoeitoa  cmeri  dolo80," 

It  wDl  be  clear,  however,  that  valuable  as  the  blue  book  is  to  which 
I  am  adverting,  and  singular  as  were  some  of  the  obvious  inferences 
from  its  contents,  the  facts  are  imperfect  and  the  tabulation  ^till 
more  so.  One  would  have  desired  to  see,  along  with  the  figures 
declaring  the  value  of  lands  and  tenements  as  estimated  for  income 
tax,  other  similar  charges,  such  as  the  proportion  of  assessed  taxes, 
and  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate.  It  would  have  been  well  also  had 
the  distribution  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  "  working  classes  "  among 
the  several  constituencies  been  distinctly  indicated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  persons  designated  by  this  name  amount  to  nearly  half 
the  constituency  at  Birkenhead ;  at  not  much  less  in  Nottingham ; 
whereas  at  Birmingham  they  are  taken  at  less  than  a  fifth,  at  Brad- 
ford considerably  under  a  tenth.  Is  it  possible  that  the  expression 
"  working  classes  "  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  those  who 
transmitted  their  reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board?  But  as  the 
returns  published  in  this  parliamentary  paper  are  of  considerable 
interest,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  facts  will  be  tabu- 
lated in  a  fuller  manner  hereafter,  as  they  are  keenly  criticised  at 
present. 

The  progress  of  statistical  inquiry  is  not  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  government  only,  great  and  important  as  have  been  the  aids 
which  the  various  public  departments  have  conferred  on  this  branch 
of  social  learning.  Among  the  scientific  bodies  who  hold  sittings  in 
the  metropolis,  and  issue  reports  of  their  meetings  and  their  labours, 
none  is  more  industrious,  more  impartial,  and  more  useful  than  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London.  Its  Journal,  now  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  its  existence,  contains  a  mass  of  exceedingly  important 
monographs  and  well-digested  summaries,  and  is  continually  enriched 
by  laborious  and  thoughtful  communications.  During  the  past  year, 
this  Jowmal  has  published  more  than  its  customary  amount  of  such 
statistical  facts,  as  illustrate  the  social  condition  of  various  European 
nations.  There  is  a  special  value  in  information  such,  as  that  given 
by  my  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Farr  on  the  mortality  of  children, 
for  there  cannot  I  conceive  be  a  better  gauge  of  the  moral,  the 
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social,  and  the  material  progress  of  a  people  tlian  a  low  death-rate 
among  children.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Welton  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
have  thrown  light,  the  former  on  the  condition  of  Erance,  a  countrr 
which  asserts  a  great  social  and  intellectual  place,  and  certainly 
occupies  a  commanding  political  influence;  the  latter  on  that  of 
Turkey,  the  lowest  and  apparently  the  most  irreclaimable  of  European 
communities. 

I  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  interest  in  such  inquiries  as  those  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jevons.  The  interpretation  of  prices, 
when  the  facts  are  large  enough  to  preclude  the  influence  of  excep- 
tionally disturbing  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  aa 
the  most  instructive  among  the  whole  range  of  economical  inves- 
tigations. Nothing  I  believe  is  more  likely  to  correct  those  hasty- 
generalizations  which  have  formed  peculiar  temptations  to  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  economists  than  the  careful  analysis  of  prices. 
The  illustrious  Coryphseus  of  political  economy,  Adam  Smith,  was  aa 
laborious  in  collecting  facts  as  he  was  subtle  in  gathering  inferences; 
and  I  have  been  constantly  struck,  in  following  out  certain  researches 
into  the  history  of  prices,  by  the  remarkable  sagacity  with  which 
Smith  occasionally  anticipated  or  suggested  the  facts  of  social  li& 
many  centuries  ago. 

It  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  close  conformity 
between  values  at  very  remote  periods  of  social  history.  The  pro- 
portion subsisting  between  the  prices  of  labour  and. food  are,  or 
should  be,  so  close  and  unvarying,  that  we  may  always  suspect,  in 
fully  settled  countries  at  least,  that  any  marked  discrepancy  between 
values  at  diflerent  periods  is  suggestive  of  removable  evils.  For 
instance,  if  the  price  of  food  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  of  wages,  some  cause,  which  may  be  eliminated  or  corrected,  can 
almost  always  be  assigned  for  the  phsBuomenon.  I  may  mention 
here  in  illustration  of  this  rule,  that  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats,  wheat  being  taken 
at  100)  are  represented  by  the  numbers  73*14  and  42*05,  and  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers  have  been  70  and  45*95. 
Close  as  this  relation  is,  the  slight  discrepancy  may  I  think  be 
accounted  for  by  the  incidence  of  the  malt  tax  in  the  first  case,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  kept  in  the  second. 
Other  concurrent  causes  may,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  detected,  but 
these  I  think  are  likely  to  be  the  most  dominant. 

Estimates  as  to  depreciation  and  exaltation  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  are,  however,  to  be  made  with  extreme  caution, 
because  they  are  liable  to  many  fallacies.  Some  of  us  may  remember 
the  alarms  entertained  by  M.  Chevalier  as  to  consequences  likely  to 
be  eflfected  on  prices  by  the  gold  discoveries.  It  is  not  I  think 
too  much  to  say  that  these  fears,  though  natural,  were  grossly 
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exaggerated.  For  in  order  that  such  inductions  should  be  valid, 
thej  should  be  taken  from  a  very  wide  area,  and  many  disturbing 
causes  should  be  accounted  for  or  eliminated.  The  eflfects  of 
unfavourable  seasons  and  interrupted  importations — it  is  only 
twenty  years  since  the  country  accepted  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
several  years  less  than  twenty  since  it  has  experienced  the  advantage 
of  that  policy — should  be  recognised  in  interpreting  the  money 
value  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  effects  of  speculative 
purchases  and  forced  sales  are  equally  dominant  in  the  price  current 
of  its  conveniences.  To  interpret  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  (the  efflux  and  influx  of  which,  as  a  merchantable  commodity, 
is  inevitably  more  free  than  tbat  of  any  other  article  of  value)  by 
the  money  measure  of  that  which  is  open  to  a  vast  variety  of 
influences,  must  be  an  operation  in  which  infinite  caution  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  inference  from  becoming  wholly 
untrustworthy  or  delusive. 

On  such  occasions  as  those  in  which  the  British  Association  has 
met  in  considerable  manufacturing  towns,  the  Section  over  which  I 
have  the  honour  ta  preside,  has  generally  had  the  benefit  of  local 
trade  reports.  In  so  considerable  a  town  as  Nottingham,  one  too 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  distinguished  as  the  centre  of  impor- 
tant and  special  manufactures,  the  Section  may  hope  to  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  these  reports,  and  obtaining  information  as  to 
local  expenditure  and  improvement.  To  such  reports  it  is  our 
practice  to  give  priority  in  so  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  convenience  of  the  busihess  before  the  Section.  For  the 
rest,  the  committee  will  endeavour  to  group  the  papers  which  are  to 
be  read  so  as  to  make  the  discussions  of  each  day  as  congruous  as 
possible. 

Note. — The  author  has  been  informed  of  two  errors  in  the  fore- 
going address.  The  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  not  by  that  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  pigs  returned  does  not  include  those  kept  by 
others  than  farmers,  or  persons  holding  and  cultivating  a  minimum 
amount  (under  five  acres)  of  land.  But  even  if  these  had  been 
added,  it  is  certain  that  the  inference  would  be  very  little  weakened. 
—J.  B.  T.  B. 
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On  ihd  EcoNOMio  CoKDirioir  of  ihs  Highlaitos  of  Scotlaitd. 
By  His  Obacs  the  Dues  qf  Aegtli.,  K.T. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Sodety,  Jone,  1866.] 

At  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Cotmcil,  I  was  present  here  last 
year  when  a  Paper  was  read  by  Professor  L.  Levi,  "  On  the  Economic 
"  Condition  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland."  I  was 
enabled,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  the  President,  to 
express  to  the  Society  my  dissent  from  the  professor's  views,  and 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  fulfilling  an  engagement  into  which  I 
then  entered,  to  record  that  dissent  in  a  more  definite  and  formal 
shape. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  fatigue  the  Society  by  any 
minute  criticism  on  the  mere  details  of  Professor  Levi's  paper. 
Whether  those  details  are  so  put  together  as  to  give  a  true  picture 
on  the  whole,  is  a  question  which  will  best  be  dealt  with  by  present- 
ing another  picture  of  my  own.  There  are  of  course  a  great  many 
facts  referred  to  in  the  paper  which  are  not  open  to  dispute.  That 
the  climate  of  the  Highland  counties  is  a  wet  one ;  that  the  country 
is  a  rugged  one  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  its  area ;  that  the 
proportion  of  population  to  the  square  mile  is  gieatly  less  dense 
than  in  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mountain  is  also  less ;  that 
on  Highland  mountains  the  proportion  of  land  under  tillage  to  land 
under  pasture  is  comparatively  small;  that  on  these  same  moun- 
tains, if  we  wander  over  them,  our  chances  of  meeting  a  sheep  are 
at  all  times  seven  times  greater  than  our  chances  of  meeting  a  man ; 
all  these  are  statements  which  are  true  enough,  although  I  do  not 
see  their  relevancy  to  the  general  argument  of  the  paper.  Even  as 
regards  the  various  statistical  tables  and  calculations  of  the  paper, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  their  accuracy,  ^because  for  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  me  to  bo  wholly  beside  the  real  question  at 
issue.  I  may  mention,  however,  in  passing,  that  as  regards  one  or 
two  of  these  tables,  it  is  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  Professor  Levi  has 
been  led  into  some  extraordinary  mistakes.  For  example,  at  p.  379 
I  find  a  table  which  compares  the  four  Highland  counties  with  each 
other  as  regards  the  number  of  proprietors  and  the  average  size 
of  properties  in  each.  It  was  with  infinite  surprise  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  from  this  table,  that  there  are  fewer  proprietors  in 
Argyllshire  than  in  the  county  of  Sutherland — 272  being  assigned 
to  Sutherland,  and  only  180  to  Argyllshire.    I  thought  it  had  been 
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sufficiently  notorious  that  Sutherland  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
number  of  proprietors,  and  very  little  inquiry  would  have  informed 
Professor  Levi  that,  as  compared  with  this  condition  of  things, 
property  in  Argyllshire  is  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  are  six  in  number,  the  same  body  in  Argyllshire 
amounts  to  ninety-eight. 

I  mention  this  case,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  paragraph  in  the  paper, 
and  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  so 
extravagant  an  error  has  cast  complete  doubt  in  my  mind  over  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  statistics  of  the  paper — statistics,  however,  which 
I  do  not  doubt  were  drawn  up  in  entire  good  faith,  and  from  sources 
which  Professor  Levi  considered  to  be  trustworthy ;  l?ut  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  been  unable  to  correct  the  most  obvious  blunders  by 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  the  country. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  pass  at  once  from  anything  approaching 
to  mere  criticisms  of  detail,  to  state  the  main  question  in  dispute  as 
clearly  and  as  broadly  as  I  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  the  professor 
to  particular  expressions,  but  to  take  the  main  conclusions  of  his 
paper,  and  to  show  that  they  are  fundamentally  unsound.  Even 
where  his  facts  are  correct,  they  are  stated  in  a  false  connection. 
To  use  a  familiar  expression,  he  has  "  got  hold  of  the  stick  by  the 
"  wrong  end,"  and  his  general  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Highlands  is  extravagantly  erroneous. 

Pirst,  then,  Professor  Levi  represents  the  Highland  counties 
to  be,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  a  stagnant 
or  declining  state ;  "  subject  to  paralysing  and  deteriorating 
"  influences ;"  with  a  "  soil  neglected,"  "  resources  unknown  and 
"  unavailable,"  and  "  capital  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  their  forlorn 
"  inhabitants." 

Secondly,  he  connects  their  condition  next  after  the  permanent 
effects  of  climate,  mainly  with  the  wilful  discouragement  of  tillage, 
with  clearances,  and  generally  with  those  changes  of  management 
which  have  accompanied  the  development  of  sheep  fiuming  in  the 
Highlands. 

On  both  these  points  my  view  is  precisely  the  converse.  As 
regards  the  first,  I  hold  as  a  matter  of  &ct  that  no  portion  of  the 
TJnited  Kingdom  has  made  more  rapid  growth  in  agricultural 
improvement  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  than  the  Highland 
counties.  Secondly,  I  hold  that  this  improvement,  and  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  is  due  mainly  to  those  very  changes 
which  Professor  Levi  says  are  the  cause  of  a  supposed  decline. 
Thirdly,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  only  districts 
in  the  Highlands  which  are  stUl  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  are 
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precisely  those  in  which  the  older  system  has  been  dung  to  and 
maintained. 

No  two  positions  could  be  more  sharply  contrasted;  the  dif- 
ference is  fundamental — so  fundamental,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  there  were  left  no  common  ground  for  argument. 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any 
such  common  ground  exists,  and  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  form  in 
which  the  argument  has  hitherto  been  stated,  whether  any  common 
ground  can  be  cleared  by  a  better  understanding  on  some  first 
principles  which  are  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Now  at  the  very  root  of  all  Professor  Levi's  arguments,  and 
colouring  all  his  views  of  feet,  lies  the  assumption  that  the  one 
BuflBicient  test  of  comparative  prosperity  or  decline  in  any  given 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase,  stationary  character,  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  its  population.  I  must,  on  the  contrary, 
lay  down  the  principle,  as  lying  at  the  very  root  of  my  argument, 
that  the  mere  amount  of  population,  apart  from  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  that  population,  is  no  test  of  prosperity 
whatever.  The  decrease  of  a  population  which  lived  in  hovels  and 
fed  upon  potatoes,  and  were  iucapable  of  producing  any  surplus 
from  their  labour,  may  be  the  very  first  condition  of  agricultural 
mprovement. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  judgment  formed  of  the  decline  or 
advancement  of  any  country  without  an  inquiry  into  its  past  con- 
dition. There  is  no  such  inquiry  in  Professor  Levi's  paper.  Thus 
the  very  first  elements  of  a  question,  which  is  essentially  a  question 
of  comparison,  are  wanting  in  that  paper.  He  pronounces  our 
condition  to  be  stagnant  or  declining ;  he  does  so  by  presenting  a 
partial  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  evils  which  still  remain,  and  by 
avoiding  altogether  any  attempt  to  appreciate  the  evils  which  once 
existed. 

Again,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  throughout  Professor  Levi's  paper, 
that  value  as  measured  by  rent  is  quite  a  subordinate  element  in 
measuring  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  country.  In  fact  it  is 
not  only  treated  as  subordinate,  but  it  is  excluded  altogether.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  Professor  Levi's  paper,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
^timate  the  increase  of  value.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  a  speech  to 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  at  Inverness,  I  observed  upon 
this  omission,  and  that  speech  was  replied  to  by  Professor  Levi  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  "  Morning  Post."  In  that  letter  Professor 
Levi  refers  to  increased  rentals,  as  measuring  only  the  prosperity  of 
**  a  few  owners  of  land."  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  be  called  upon 
before  a  scientific  society,  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  language 
worthy  of  a  scientific  question :  that  increased  rent  means  increased 
produce  and  larger  exports ;  that  increased  produce  must  be  the 
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fruit  of  better  agriculture,  of  larger  capital,  of  natural  aptitudes 
of  soil  put  to  more  skilful  use ;  and  lastly,  that  a  great  increase  in 
rent  means  a  great  increase  in  that  surplus  produce  of  labour  upon 
wbich  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  depends. 
I  do  not  aflBrm  that  upon  these  grounds  an  increased  rental  proves 
the  existence  of  all  the  elements  we  should  desire  in  complete 
prosperity,  but  I  do  affirm  that  when  we  can  say  of  an  agricultural 
community  that  it  yields  for  the  consumption  of  other  populations 
a  large  and  increasing  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  and  when 
there  is  no  attempt  even  to  prove  a  decline  in  social  condition,  tjie 
presumption  is  that  such  a  community  is  itself  advancing,  as  well  as 
becomiQg  more  valuable  to  the  communities  around  it ;  and  the  • 
ontis  prolandi  is  thrown  entirely  upon  those  who  affirm  of  it  that  it 
is  in  a  stagnant  or  declining  state. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  paper  is,  first,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  condition  of  the  Highlands  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars ; 
secondly,  to  notice  the  period  of  transition  after  the  close  of  those 
wars,  the  causes  and  the  effects  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
sheep  farming ;  thirdly,  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country  than  Professor  Levi  has  supplied. 

The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  bathed  iu  the  light  of 
imperishable  romance  the  doings  and  the  feelings  of  the  old  High- 
land clans.  They  had  the  virtues  of  all  rude  and  warlike  races. 
They  were  brave  and  hospitable,  and  fedthful  according  to  their  own 
rough  codes  of  honour.  But  the  condition  of  the  people  was  what 
it  could  not  fisdl  to  be  from  the  nature  of  the  life  they  led,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabited.  The  land  was  a  land 
capable  of  yielding  adequate  means  of  support  only  as  a  return  to 
industry  and  skill.  The  life  was  a  life  in  which  industry  was  impos- 
sible, and  in  which  agricultural  skill  was  unattainable  and  unknown. 
The  whole  condition  of  society  was  founded  on  war  as  an  habitual 
pursuit;  a  chief  was  powerful  according  to  the  number  of  his 
followers.  The  land  was  held  and  subdivided  with  a  view  to  their 
increase  up  to,  and  beyond  the  bare  limits  of  subsistence.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  lived  in  constant  scarcity  and  exposed 
to  frequently  recurring  seasons  of  famine.  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  than 
whom  no  man  is  more  competent  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
matter,  has  said  of  the  old  iuhabitants  of  the  Highlands  that  "  they 
"  were  always  on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  every  few  years  suffering 
"  the  horrors  of  actual  starvation."  * 

In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Innes  has  communicated  to 
me  a  fact  which  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  condition  in  which  the 
Highlands  must  have  been  when  the  condition  even  of  some  of  the 

•  "Sketeheiof  Early  SooUudi  History/'  p.  484. 
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richest  counties  in  Scotland  was  one  of  dependence  on  the  import 
of  grain  from  foreign  countries.  In  Charles  the  First's  Parliament 
of  1633,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  "  desiring  that  all  impositions  for 
"  restraining  the  inbiinging  of  victual  may  be  discharged,  it  being 
"  without  example  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  so  much  the  more 
"  that  the  whole  aheriffdoma  of  Dumbarton,  BenfreWy  Argyll,  Ayr^ 
"  Wigtown,  NUhsdale,  steuartty  of  Kirhcudhright,  and  Aitandale  are 
"  not  able  to  entertain  themselves  in  the  most  plentiful  gears  that  ever 
^^  fell  out  without  supply  from  foreign  parts. ^^  Accordingly  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  constant  scarcity  and  frequent  starvation 
in  which  the  Highland  population  lived.  Some  striking  illustrations 
of  this  are  given  in  Captain  Burt's  well-known  letters  written  in 
1726.  Pennant,  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  century,  speaking  of 
Skye,  says  "  the  crops  are  most  precarious ;  the  poor  are  left  to 
"  Providence's  care.  They  prowl  like  other  animals  along  the 
"  shore  to  pick  up  limpets  and  other  shellfish,  the  casual  repasts  of 
"  hundreds  during  part  of  the  year  in  these  unhappy  islands. 
"  Hundreds  thus  drag  through  the  season  a  wretched  life,  and 
"  numbers  unknown  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  fidl 
"  beneath  the  pressure,  some  of  hunger,  more  of  the  putrid  fever, 
"  the  epidemic  of  the  coast,  originating  from  unwholesome  food, 
"  the  dire  effects  of  necessity.  The  produce  of  the  crops  very 
"  rarely  is  proportioned  in  any  degree  to  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
'*  bitants :  golden  seasons  have  happened  when  they  have  had  super- 
"  fluity,  but  the  years  of  famine  are  ten  to  one." 

This  state  of  things  is  not  astonishing ;  the  only  matter  of 
astonishment  is  how  any  considerable  population  could  have  lived  at 
all.  Let  us  remember^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  food  which  now 
for  several  generations  has  been  the  principal  food  of  all  poor  agri- 
cultural populations,  was  not  then  available.  There  were  no  potatoes. 
Let  us  remember,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  climate  is  a  wet  one, 
and  that  drainage  was  absolutely  unknown.  Let  us  remember,  in 
the  third  place,  that  although  potatoes  will  grow  on  damp  and  even 
wet  soils,  barley  and  oats  will  not  •  grow  except  on  land  which  is 
comparatively  dry.  Let  us  remember,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  in  a 
mountainous  country,  with  a  wet  climate  and  no  artificial  drainage, 
the  best  land  in  the  bottoms  of  the  vaUeys  must  have  been  very  wet, 
and  that  even  the  sides  of  the  hills  must  in  most  places  have  been 
covered  with  a  boggy  and  spongy  soil.  It  follows  from  all  these 
considerations  that  com  could  only  be  raised  on  those  spots  and 
portions  of  land  which  were  dry  by  natural  drainage.  Sometimes 
these  may  have  been  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  when  the  soil 
happened  to  be,  light  and  shingly,  but  more  often  they  were  on  the 
steepest  sides  of  the  hills,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  among  the 
naturally  dry  ajad  eveA  stony  knolls.    Accordingly  notl  ing  is  more 
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common  in  the  HigMands  than  to  see  the  old  marks  of  the  plough 
upon  land  so  high  and  so  steep,  that  no  fitrmer  in  his  senses  would 
now  consider  it  as  arahle  at  all.  When  these  marks  catch  the  eje  of 
the  stranger,  full  it  may  he  of  sentiment  or  of  political  economy,  or 
of  a  confusion  of  both,  he  looks  upon  them  and  quotes  them  as  the 
melancholy  proofs  of  ancient  and  abandoned  industry,  of  the  decay 
of  agriculture,  in  short  of  a  stagnant  declining  state.  "Whereas  in 
truth  these  are  the  most  sure  and  certain  indications  of  the  low  and 
rude  condition  of  agriculture  in  former  times ;  of  the  better  lands 
which  are  now  drained  and  cleared,  and  ploughed,  having  been  then 
imder  swamp  and  tangled  wood.  When  again  we  remember  that 
such  dry  spots  and  patches  of  land  as  were  then  capable  of  bearing 
com,  were  used  for  that  purpose  year  after  year ;  when  we  remember 
that  there  was  no  such  a  thing  known  as  a  rotation  of  crops,  since 
turnips  and  potatoes  were  wanting ;  when  we  consider  further,  that 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  manuring  land  were  also  unknown, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  surprised  that  the  population  of  the  Highlands 
was  exposed  to  firequent  and  severe  famines,  and  we  may  well  even 
wonder  how  any  considerable  population  was  maintained  at  all. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  notion,  that  the  Highlanders,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  other  wild  countries,  had  at  least  an  abundant 
supply  of  game.  But  neither  was  this  resource  extensively  avail- 
able. The  country  swarmed  with  foxes,  eagles,  hawks,  and  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  wolves.  These  animals  effectually  prevented  the 
breeding  of  game ;  even  the  deer  being  unprotected,  killed  out  of 
season,  driven  about  and  allowed  no  rest,  were  reduced  extremely  in 
number,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  found  only  in  the 
remotest  fiultnesses  of  the  country.  So  early  as  1551  an  Act  of 
Parliament  set  forth  that  deer,  roe,  and  wild  fowl  were  clean  exiled 
and  banished  from  over  persecution.  * 

Indeed  the  only  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
these  two  facts,  first,  that  the  population  of  the  Highlands  was 
never  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
population  inured  to  hardship  and  accustomed  to  a  very  low  scale 
of  living ;  and  thirdly,  that  such  as  it  was  it  did  not  live  on  its  own 
resources,  but  habitually  eked  out  its  own  means  of  subsistence  by 
preying  upon  its  neighbours.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
habit  so  famous  in  Highland  story,  of  black  mail  raids  upon  the 
low  countries  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  in  all  his  novels 
keeps  close  to  the  facts  of  history  and  of  nature,  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Bailie  Jarvie,  in  "  Eob  Eoy,"  the  true  explanation  of  a 
habit  so  unpleaaant  to  those  who  lived  within  reach  of  the  Gram- 
pians :  **  The  military  array  of  this  Hieland  country,  were  a'  the 
*'  men-folk  between  aughteen  and  fifty-six  brought  out  that  could 
*^  bear  arms,  couldna  come  weel  short  of  fifty-seven  thousand  and 
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''  fiye  hundred  men.  Kow,  sir,  it's  a  sad  and  awfu*  truth,  that  there 
"  is  neither  wark,  nor  the  very  fashion  nor  appearance  of  wark,  for 
"  the  tae  half  of  thae  puir  creatures ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
**  agriculture,  the  pasturage,  the  fisheries,  and  every  species  of 
"  honest  industry  about  the  country,  cannot  employ  the  one  moiety 
"  of  the  population,  let  them  work  as  lazily  as  they  like,  and  they 
"  do  work  as  if  a  plough  or  a  spade  burnt  their  fingers.  Aweel,  air, 
"  this  moiety  of  unemployed  bodies,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
''  and  fifteen  thousand  souls,  whereof  there  may  be  twenty-eight 
''  thousand  seven  hundred  able-bodied  gillies  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
"  that  do  bear  arms,  and  wiU  touch  or  look  at  nae  honest  means  of 
"  livelihood  even  if  they  could  get  it — ^which,  lack-a-day  I    thej 

"  cannot And  mair  especially,  mony  hundreds   o* 

"  them  come  down  to  the  borders  of  the  low  country,  where  there's 
"  gear  to  grip,  and  live  by  stealing,  reiving,  lifting  cows,  and  the 
"  like  depredations — a  thing  deplorable  in  any  Christian  country! — 
"  the  mair  especially  that  they  take  pride  in  it,"  &c.,  &c. 

My  attention  was  caUed  last  autumn  by  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent, to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  document  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  condition 
of  the  Highlands  immediately  after  the  Bebellion  of  1745.  It  is 
"No,  104  in  "  the  King's  Collection,"  and  is  the  account  of  an  eye- 
witness, a  gentleman  who  travelled  all  over  the  Highland  counties, 
ai^d  communicated  the  result  to  a  fiiend  in  London.  It  is  veij 
probable  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Government.  He  is  mainlj 
occupied  in  noting  the  military  condition  and  strength  of  the  clans, 
their  politics  and  their  character ;  but  incidentally  it  gives  ua  some 
valuable  facts  also  touching  the  economic  condilion  of  the  people. 
Thus  in  speaking  of  the  district  of  Lochaber,  he  ^ves  the  following 
account  of  the  small  tenants  who  held  under  the  tacksmen  or  lease- 
holders. "  Each  of  these  has  some  very  poor  people  under  him, 
"  perhaps  four  or  six  on  a  farm,  to  whom  he  lets  out  the  skirts 
"  of  his  possession.  These  people  are  generally  the  soberest  and 
"  honestest  of  the  whole.  Their  food  all  summer  is  milk  and  whey 
"  mixed  together  without  any  bread ;  the  little  butter  or  cheese  tiey 
"  are  able  to  make,  is  reserved  for  winter  provision ;  they  sleep  away 
"  the  greater  part  of  the  sunmier,  and  when  the  little  barley  they 
*'  sow  becomes  ripe,  the  women  pull  it  as  they  do  flax,  and  dry  it  on 
"  a  large  wicker  machine  over  the  fire,  then  bum  the  straw  and 
*'  grind  the  com  upon  queams  or  hand  mills.  In  the  end  of  harvest 
'*  and  during  the  winter,  they  have  some  flesh,  butter,  and  cheese, 
"  with  great  scarcity  of  bread.  All  their  business  is  to  take  care  of 
"  the  few  cattle  they  have.  In  spring,  which  is  the  only  season  in 
"  which  they  work,  their  whole  food  is  bread  and  gruel,  without  so 
'*  much  as  salt  to  season  it." 
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No  mention  is  made  here  of  another  source  of  food  which,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  well  known  was  a  constant  and  habitual  resource  to  the 
people  of  the  Highlands,  viz.,  the  bleeding  of  live  cattle  and  the 
mixing  of  the  blood  with  meal.  It  is  quite  obvious  how  this  practice 
should  arise  in  a  country  where  the  people  were  constantly 
struggling  with  scarcity.  But  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  like 
other  customs  originating  in  necessity,  it  gathered  round  it  for  its 
support  reasons  and  opinions  which  are  still  sometimes  given  as  the 
true  explanation  of  its  origin.  It  came  to  be  considered  as  bene- 
ficial, not  only  to  the  men  who  consumed  the  blood,  but  to  the  poor 
beasts  who  afforded  it ;  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  on 
the  strength  of  this  notion  the  practice  did  actually  linger  on  in 
the  Highlands  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  support 
of  life.  I  have  met  with  many  Highlanders  of  middle  age,  who 
recollect  their  &thers  speaking  of  it  as  a  custom  general  in  their 
own  younger  days.  Under  such  habits  of  life,  and  such  conditions 
of  husbandry,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Highland  counties  can  ever 
have  been  thickly  peopled.  It  is  very  diflBcult,  however,  to  arrive 
at  any  even  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  before  the  dose 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  most  definite  information  I  have  seen  is 
that  given  in  the  MS.  already  referred  to.  It  will  surprise  many 
to  be  told  that  the  greatest  number  of  men  in  arms  against  the 
Government  in  the  Great  Eebellion  of  1745,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  that  rebellion,  did  not  exceed  i  i,ooo  men. '  In  the  same 
paper  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  number  of  men  in  arms  which 
each  clan  could  turn  out,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  that 
number,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful  clans,  is  remarkable. 
It  is  specially  mentioned,  not  only  that  Argyllshire  was  then  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Highland  counties,  but  that  ever  since  the  Union 
the  proprietors  of  land  there  "  had  made  very  gi:!Bat  improvements, 
"  whence  it  came  that  they  were  all  in  easy  circumstances."  The 
Campbells,  including  both  the  Argyll  and  Breadalbane  branches,  are 
put  down  as  able  to  turn  out  3,ocx>  men,  besides  leaving  at  home 
enough  to  carry  on  the  usual  cultivation  of  the  soiL  The  Gordons 
had  at  one  time  been  able  to  produce  an  equal  number,  but  were 
then  much  reduced.  But  when  we  come  to  the  western  and  northern 
clans,  i;he  numbers  are  comparatively  small. 

The  Stuarts  of  Apine  could  bring  joo  "good"  men  into  tha 
£eld. 

The  Gamerons  from  first  to  last,  during  the  Bebellion  of  1746, 
brought  into  the  field  over  900  effective  men,  of  which  number  they 
lost  above  400. 

Keppochi  of  Lochaber,  "joined  the  rebels  with  300  stout 
"  fellows,  all  Popish," 

Glengarry  could  raise  "  about  500  strong  fierce  fellows." 
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Lord  Lorat  could  have  raised  900  men,  "  a  third  part  of  which 
"  were  extremely  bad." 

McPherson  of  Cluny,  400. 

The  Farquharsons  of  Invercauld,  400. 

Bose  of  Ejlravock,  300. 

The  dan  of  the  (Irants,  of  Strathspey,  consisted  of  "  about  1,000 
•*  good  men." 

The  Gordons  "  who  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  could  hare 
"  brought  of  their  vassals  and  tenants  3,000  men  into  the  field,  are 
''  now  so  greatly  degenerated  that  all  the  Highland  clans  despise 
« them." 

"  The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  clan,  including  Breadalbin,  can 
"  raise  3,000  men,  and  leave  enough  at  home  for  cultivating  the  land 
"  and  other  necessary  uses ;  and  if  the  Campbels  were  to  raise  their 
"  men  as  the  Camerons  and  McDonalds,  they  could  bring  together 
**  above  10,000  able  to  bear  arms." 

It  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  King's  MS.,  that  the  McLeods 
of  Skye,  who  were  zealous  royalists,  had  lost  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
especially  at  Worcester,  so  many  men  that,  by  the  general  consent 
of  all  the  northern  clans,  it  was  agreed  they  should  have  a  respite 
fipom  war  till  their  numbers  should  increase. 

Such  having  been  the  condition  of  the  Highland  population 
about  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  and  at  the  termination  of  the  last 
rebellion,  it  remaias  to  inquire  what  progress  they  had  made  during 
the  period  of  peace  and  of  comparative  prosperity  which  occupied 
the  remaiader  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  three  great 
causes  which  during  that  period  were  brought  into  operation  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people.  First,  there  was  the  natural  effect  of  a 
settled  Government,  the  saving  of  life  from  the  cessation  of  civil 
war,  feuds,  and  broils ;  secondly,  there  was  the  saving  of  life,  not 
less  important,  from  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  small-pox ; 
and  thirdly,  there  was  the  first  introduction  of  potatoes  as  a  new  and 
most  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  Potatoes  were  first  introduced 
in  the  island  of  South  TJist  so  early  as  1743,  by  Clanranald,  from 
Ireland.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been  violently  resisted  at  first  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  next  island 
of  Bema  till  1762,  whilst  in  the  course  of  another  ten  years  they 
had  come  to  support  the  whole  inhabitants  for  at  least  one-quarter 
of  the  year.  Once  established,  their  use  soon  spread  over  the 
Highlands,  and  their  effect  in  promoting  the  increase  of  population 
must  have  been  as  powerful  as  it  has  elsewhere  been.  Inoculation 
was  introduced  into  the  Highlands  in  1763,  and  as  it  appears  never 
to  have  encountered  the  same  hostile  prejudices  which  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  people  generally  are  described 
as    having    accepted   the   new    discovery   *^  with    devout    thank- 
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"  fulness,"*  this  also  must  have  tended  powerfully  in  the  same 
direction. 

As  the  Malthusian  law  is  uniyersal,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
population  to  press  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  with  the  removal  of  so  many  checks  upon  their 
increase,  the  people  of  the  Highlands  must  have  multiplied  rapidly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  truth  is  they 
did  multiply,  not  only  up  to,  but  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
subsistence,  and  hence  arose  that  great  stream  of  emigration  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  natural  but  ill-informed  complaint. 
It  has  never  yet,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  with  sufficient  clearness 
or  prominence,  that  the  immense  emigration  of  the  Highlanders 
arose  out  of  an  extravagant  rate  of  increase  during  and  before  the 
period  in  which  that  emigration  began.  It  will  surprise,  I  think, 
many  who  suppose  that  no  such  emigration  could  be  supported 
without  a  complete  depopulation  of  the  country,  to  be  told  that  fof 
many  years  during  the  period  I  refer  to,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Highlajids  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  most  thriving  cities  at 
the  present  moment.  It  can  be  proved  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt, 
that  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil — ^no  advance  in 
husbandry  to  support  in  even  tolerable  comfort  the  advance  in 
numbers.  And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  very  writers 
who  deplore  most  loudly  the  emigration,  or  what  they  call  the  sub- 
sequent depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  are  the  same  writers  who 
supply  us  with  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  fttcts  which 
prove  that  emigration  to  have  been  nothing  but  the  natural  and 
legitimate  results  of  great  natural  economic  laws. 

I  will  take  two  remarkable  examples. 

There  was  published  in  1804  a  poem  by  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  title  of  which  was  "  The  Grampians  Desolate,"  J 
cannot  say  much  for  the  merit  of  it  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  but 
the  notes  and  appendices  which  are  added  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  contain  much  valiiable  information  and  evidence  on 
the  causes  of  the  depopulation  which  the  poet  deplores.  In  one 
of  these  notes  he  gives  a  narrative,  from  personal  knowledge,  of 
transactions  connected  with  certain  farms  in  Lochaber,  which  exhibit 
to  us  in  the  clearest  light  both  the  old  state  of  things,  the  period 
of  transition,  and  the  effect  of  the  new  husbandry  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  Mr.  Campbell  then,  it  appears,  held  along 
with  another  member  of  his  family,  his  son-in-law,  a  Captain 
McDowell,  certain  large  farms  on  the  Gordon  estate ;  they  were,  as 
they  always  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  chiefly  grazings, 

•  "  Walker,"  voL  U,  p.  354. 
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and  tlie  stock  was  steep  and  black  cattle.  But  the  lower  parts  of 
the  holding,  including  four  separate  farms,  were  ^sublet  on  the  old 
Highland  system,  among  no  less  than  thirty-eight  families.  These 
families  were  allowed  to  have  summer  grazings  on  the  hills  adjoining 
the  pastures  of  the  tacksman.  Mr.  Campbell  took  the  manage- 
ment in  1794,  and  the  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  these  people.  "  Although  the  lands  were  let  remarkably 
"  low,  yet  the  mode  of  farming  was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  con- 
"  seqiiently  the  farmers  were  very  poor,  and  the  pajrment  of  their 
"  rents  a  thing  next  to  impossible.  Their  infield  and  outfield 
"  patches  of  arable  land  were  yearly  scratched  with  a  thing  somc- 
"  what  shaped  like  a  plough  ;  the  seed  scattered  on  the  surface,  and 
"  harrowed  in  with  a  few  sticks  pinned  together  with  wooden  pins 
"  (the  teeth  also  made  of  wood) ;  and  things  were  left  in  this  state 
"  till  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  women,  children,  and 
"  herdsmen  returned  from  the  summer  pastures  among  the  hOls — to 
reap — ^what  ? — ^Uttle  more,  perhaps,  than  a  scanty  crop  of  -straw, 
"  with  as  much  com,  when  threshed,  as  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
"  quantity  sown  a  few  months  before,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  not 
"  quite  so  much !  Their  houses,  according  to  the  feshion  of  their 
"  forefathers,  were  built  of  turf,  usually  cut  from  the  best  sward 
"  of  the  whole  farm,  beihg  the  firmest,  consequently  the  best  for 
"  that  purpose.  The  fismners,  if  they  deserved  that  title,  saved  little 
"  or  no  manure  for  dressing  their  lands ;  but  when  they  required 
**  any  dung  for  potatoes  or  barley — down  with  one  end  of  the  house, 
"  which  having  been  weU  smoked,  was  most  excellent  manure,  and 
*'  near  at  hand  for  the  exigency  of  the  moment !  Nay,  will  it  be 
"  believed?  the  vigilant,  industrious  farmer,  his  guidwife,  and  bairns 
"  would  occupy  one  end  of  the  house  while  the  other  waa  being 
"  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  till  Pear-an-tigh  (the 
"  guidman)  shoidd  find  suflScient  leisure  to  cut  turf  from  the  best 
"  spot  on  the  whole  farm  and  build  a  new  house." 

Meanwhile*  the  price  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  rising.  Every 
year  was  establishing  more  firmly  the  great  value  of  the  Highland 
grazings  to  fhose  who  had  capital  to  stock  them.  In  1799,  the  term 
of  the  lease  or  tack  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Captain  McDowell 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Q-ordon  for  a  renewed  lease,  founding  his 
daim  on  the  old  feudal  connection  of  his  family  with  the  duke's.  The 
duke  responded  to  the  plea,  but  informed  Captain  McDowell  that  he 
had  been  offered  four  times  the  rent  at  which  the  lands  were  then 
held,  and  added  that  on  account  of  the  old  connection,  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  one-fourth  of  the  market  value  of  his  lands,  and  relet 
the  farm  at  three-fourths  of  the  rent  he  had  been  offered  by  others. 
Captain  McDowell  was  a  soldier,  entirely  ignorant  of  rural  afiyrs, 
and  he  doubted  whether  he  could  pay  the  rent,  even  at  one-fourth  less 
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than  a  regularly  trained  farmer  was  willing  to  pay.  Mr.  Campbell, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  accept  it.  He  had,  partly  by  compulsion 
and  partly  by  persuasion,  done  something  to  improve  the  rude  and 
ignorant  husbandry  of  the  subtenants;  he  had  also  raised  their 
rents,  and  he  had  now  a  scheme  of  converting  the  subtenants  into  a 
sort  of  joint-stock  concern,  and  thus  of  keeping  them  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  is  very  proud  of  the  result  he  attisiined,  and 
what  was  it  ?  He  says  that  after  paying  rent,  interest  on  stock, 
and  expenses,  he  finds  that  each  subtenant,  aided  by  a  constantly 
advancing  price  of  cattle,  did  actually,  on  an  average,  realise  a  profit 
of  between  3Z.  and  4/.  a-year,  which  enabled  him  to  educate  and 
clothe  his  children  and  live  decently  suitable  to  his  humble  con- 
dition. That  is  to  say,  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  one-fourth  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  these  subtenants  were  able  to  realise  in  twelve 
months  about  as  much  as  an  able-bodied  navvy  can  now  earn  with 
certainty  in  little  more  than  three  weeks.  Now  I  do  not  blame  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  for  having  given  a  great  farm  to  a  tacksman  wholly 
ignorant  of  ferming,  at  the  sacrifice  to  himself  of  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  at  the  sacrifice  to  the  community  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce  which  that  land  was  capable  of  yielding. 
Such  concessions  to  demands  founded  on  old  ties,  and  to  conditions 
of  society  which  are  in  course  of  change,  are  concessions  which  all 
Highland  proprietors  have  frequently  been  called  to  make.  Neither 
do  I  blame  the  tacksmen  for  having  tried  in  like  manner  to  retain 
upon  their  fiarms  thirty-eight  families,  when  probably  less  than  half 
that  number  was  more  than  could  occupy  the  land  with  profit  to 
themselves  or  with  advantage  to  the  country.  But  I  do  object  to 
these  results  being  regarded  as  in  themselves  desirable,  or  as 
economically  the  best  that  could  be  desired.  And  when  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  time  and  of  events  both  the  la;nd  and  the  men 
are  turned  to  better  use,  and  a  large  amount  of  produce  is  obtained 
by  less  labour  more  skilftilly  applied,  I  object  to  this  result  being 
described  before  a  scientific  society  as  the  proof  of  a  stagnant  and 
declining  state. 

Again,  I  pass  to  another  author  of  much  the  same  date,  but  one 
who  wrote,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man  of  science.  In  1808  an 
interesting  and  important  work  on  the  "  History  and  Condition  of 
"  the  Highlands  and  Islands,**  was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  a 
Dr.  John  Walker,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  concluding  chapter  he  refers 
to  the  emigration  of  the  people,  and  looking  at  it  in  a  general  and 
theoretical  point  of  view,  he  regards  it  as  likely  to  be  excessive,  and 
therefore  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  and  if  possible  to  be  checked. 
Yet  I  know  no  work  which  proves  more  clearly  than  his  that  that 
emigration  arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, — that  it  was  the 
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one  indispensable  preliminary  step  towards  an  improved  condition, 
and  a  more  skilful  a^culture. 

In  the  first  place  he  shows  that  there  had  been  a  great  and  rapid 
increase  of  population  immediately  consequent  on  the  establishment 
of  settled  law  and  order  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  second  place  he 
shows  that  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  arising  out  of  any  improvement  in  the  system  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  third  place  he  shows  that  this  increase  was  such, 
that  after  supplying  a  continuous  stream  of  emigration  for  many 
years,  and  after  supplying  also  the  British  army  with  a  large  number 
of  men  for  its  continental  and  colonial  wars,  it  still  left  every  farm 
encumbered  with  a  population  for  whose  labour  there  was  no  room^ 
and  for  which,  therefore,  there  was  no  employment.  Fourthly,  he 
shows  that  the  first  step  towards  a  better  agriculture  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  more  definite  separation  between  the  class  of  £u-mers 
and  the  class  of  labourers,  and  consequently  a  large  diminution 
of  the  number  of  tenants.  And  lastly,  he  lays  down  the  great 
economic  rule,  as  not  less  applicable  to  agriculture  than  to  every 
other  productive  industry,  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  increased 
amount  of  produce  from  a  diminished  amount  of  labour. 

I  shall  now  indicate  to  the  Society  some  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  Dr.  Walker  on  each  of  these  points. 

First  as  regards  the  increase  of  population  consequent  on  a 
settled  Government,  Dr.  Walker  gives  a  table  showing  that  increase 
in  a  great  number  of  parishes,  stretching  for  300  miles  from  Cantire 
to  Cape  Wrath. 

Twenty-two  parishes  in  the  Hebrides,  north  of  Cantire,  con- 
tained of  inhabitants, — 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  36,067. 

In  the  year  1755,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  37,126. 

By  an  exact  enumeration  taken  in  the  country,  anno  1764, 

42,574- 

By  the  statistical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1795, 

53»236. 

The  five  parishes  in  the  Hebrides,  south  of  Cantire,  comprehend- 
ing Bute,  Arran,  and  Cumbrays,  contained, 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  7,134. 

In  the  year  1755,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  8,384. 

By  an  exact  account  taken  in  the  year  1771,  9,331. 

By  the  statistical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1795, 
11,072. 

Twenty-four  parishes  on  the  mainland,  north  of  Cantire,  and 
chiefly  on  the  coast,  contained. 

In  the  year  1750,  or  soon  before  it,  34,298. 

In  the  year  1755,  by  Dr.  Webster's  list,  34,536. 
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By  a  particular  account  taken  in  the  country  in  the  year  1764), 

By  the  statistical  accounts  between  the  years  1791  and  1795, 
43,568. 

Observations. 

**  1.  These  last  twenty-four  parishes  form  a  chain  on  the  west 
**  coast  of  Scotland,  near  300  miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the 
**  inhabitants  of  this  tract  increased  about  3,000  in  number  between 
"  the  years  1755  and  1764.  The  real  increase,  however,  was  much 
"  greater ;  for,  beside  the  usual  emigrants,  the  seven  years*  war 
"  intervened  between  these  years,  during  which  time  these  twenty - 
"  four  parishes  were  drained  of  men  for  the  land  and  sea  service. 

"  2.  It  appears  also  that  the  people  of  this  district  have  increased 
"  about  6,000  in  number  from  the  year  1764  to  the  year  1795 ;  but 
**  this  is  far  from  being  the  real  amount  of  its  population,  for  during 
"  that  term  of  years  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
"  drawn  off  to  the  American  and  the  present  war ;  and  a  great  part 
**  of  the  people  who  have  emigrated  to  America  since  1771,  were 
"  from  these  parishes. 

•  •#••• 

"  4.  In  general  the  above  fifty-one  parishes  in  the  Hebrides  and 
"  West  Highlands,  contain  at  present  107,876  inhabitants,  which  is 
"  probably  a  greater  number  than  ever  subsisted  in  them  before. 

"  Their  increasing  population  from  the  year  1755,  and  especially 
''  since  the  year  1764,  is  remarkable  and  fully  ascertained.  Not- 
"  withstanding  repeated  wars  and  frequent  emigrations,  the  number 
''  of  people  in  those  distant  parts  has  continued  to  iacrease,  greatly 
''  to  the  national  advantage. 

"  5.  Such  an  overflowing  population  where  there  is  not  full 
"  employment  for  the  people,  must  iuduce  many  of  them  to  leave 
"  the  country." 

On  the  second  point — the  wretched  and  unimproved  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  Highlands,  when  Dr.  Walker  wrote  in  1808,  he 
gave  the  most  clear  and  specific  evidence , — 

Infield  and  Outfield. 

"  The  division  of  a  farm  into  infield  and  outfield,  was  the  ancient 
''  and  universal  custom  in  Scotland,  and  still  subsists  not  only  over 
"  all  the  Highlands,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  every 
"  proper  plan  of  agriculture  requires  that  it  should  be  universally 
"  abolished.  It  has  accordingly  been  laid  aside  in  all  those  parts 
"  of  the  country  where  husbandry  is  best  understood. 

"  The  infield  is,  in  general,  a  piece  of  land  that  is  naturally  good ; 
^' the  farm-house  always  stands  upon  it,  and  this  seems  to  have 
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•*  determined  the  eituation  of  all  the  old  &rm-hoti8es  in  Scotland. 
"  It  receives  all  the  manure  that  the  ferm  affords.  It  is  usually 
^*  distributed  into  three  divisions,  or  keveb  as  they  are  called ;  each 
"  of  these  is  manured  over  in  three  years,  and  for  this  it  must  pro* 
''  duce  a  crop  of  beans  and  two  crops  of  oats.  These  crops  are  . 
'^  usually  but  of  a  very  middling  sort,  and  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
**  the  manure  and  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Sometimes 
"  there  is  a  fourth  division,  which  is  suffered  to  remain  by,  or  is  used 
''  for  potatoes ;  but  in  general  the  infield  is  kept  constantly  in  tillage 
"  and  white  crops. 

^^  The  outfield  again,  though  all  arable,  is  regarded  as  a  waste. 
"  When  the  infield,  or  croft  land,  is  worth  toe.  or  30s.,  the  outfield 
"  will  not  be  worth  above  ta,  or  3«.  an  aero.  It  never  receives  any 
"  manure,  except  a  small  part  which  has  the  cattle  folded  upon  it  in 
"  summer.  It  yields  grass  of  the  poorest  quality ;  and  when  it  has 
**  remained  by  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  is  overrun  with  mosses, 
"  it  is  ploughed  for  three  crops  of  oats.  No  land  should  be  laboured 
"  by  the  plough  for  oats,  unless  it  afford  an  increase  of  fivefold ;  but 
"  it  is  well  known  that  these  outfield  lands  do  not  yield  near  so 
"  much  J  they  seldom  yield  four,  and  frequently  not  even  three 
"  seeds.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  cultivated  in 
"  some  other  manner.  This  is  a  scene  of  husbandry  that  is  really 
"  deplorable,  especially  as  it  is  carried  on  by  a  sensible,  frugal,  and 
"  laborious  set  of  people ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  no  know- 
"  ledge  of  anything  better.  To  change  their  practice  they  want 
"  only  proper  instruction  and  proper  example." 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  excess  of  population  on 
Highland  farms  when  Dr.  Walker  wrote,  after  all  the  emigration 
and  other  methods  of  depopulation,  to  which  he  refers  as  having 
been  then  long  in  operation.     He  says : — 

"  Any  person  acquainted  with  the  state  of  husbandry  in  other 
"  parts  of  Scotland,  must  at  once  be  surprised  at  the  great  number 
"  of  servants  retained  upon  a  Highland  farm.  Many  fiirms  in  the 
"  south  of  Scotland  are  exactly  similar  to  many  in  the  Highlands ; 
"  consisting  of  hill  grounds,  with  a  stock  of  black  cattie  or  sheep, 
"  and  a  certain  portion  of  arable  land.  Tet  upon  a  farm  of  this 
"  kind  in  the  north,  you  will  find  more  than  double  the  number  of 
**  servants  that  are  kept  upon  a  farm  of  the  same  rent  in  the  south 
*'  of  Scotland.  In  the  south  the  power  of  labour  is  adapted,  and 
•*  sometimes  too  narrowly  adapted,  to  the  size  of  the  possession, 
"  whether  large  or  small.  But  in  the  Highlands  the  number  of  men 
^'  and  horses  upon  a  farm  are  often  found  equal  to  what  they  are 
"  upon  another  farm  much  larger,  both  in  rentel  and  in  extent. 

*'  A  superfluous  number  of  servants  and  horses  must  be  a  heavy 
<'  load  both  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant.    It  is  not  to  be  suppoied 
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"  that  the  fiunners  in  the  Highlands  subject  themselves  to  this 
"  burden  from  choice,  whatever  they  may  do  from  the  prevalence  of 
"  custom ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  the  preset  situation  of 
"  the  country  that  naturally  lead  to  the  present  practice. 

"  In  mpst  places  three  men  are  required  to  attend  an  ill-con- 
"  structed  plough ;  one  to  hold  it,  another  to  drive  four  horses 
"  abreast,  and  a  third  to  follow  with  a  spade  to  rectify  the  imperfec- 
"  tion  of  the  tilth.  Beside  these  where  the  reestle  is  used  to  precede 
"  the  plough,  one  man  is  employed  to  hold  it,  and  another  to  drive 
"  one  or  two  horses.  By  this  awkward  management,  five  men  and 
"  five  or  six  horses  are  required  for  a  feeble  plough.  Thus  by  the 
"  want  of  proper  instruments  of  husbandry,  the  number  of  men 
"  servants  and  horses  is  rendered  much  greater  than  is  necessary. 

"  The  want  of  day  labourers  also  oblige  the  farmer  to  keep  more 
"  men  servants  than  what  he  constantly  requires,  but  whose  labour 
"  at  particular  seasons  is  necessary.  On  a  grazing  farm  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  milk  makes  a  considerable  article,  and  this,  with  the 
"  labour  of  procuring  peats  in  summer,  calls  for  a  number  of  hands. 
"  These  causes,  with  the  low  wages  of  the  servants,  their  easy  main- 
"  tenance,  and  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  all  conspire  to 
"  render  the  number  of  servants  upon  a  Highland  ferm  fer  larger 
"  than  anywhere  else. 

"  A  man  who  rents  5Z.  a-year,  will  be  found  to  keep  six  horses. 
"  On  a  farm  of  20L  a-year,  you  will  find  twelve  or  fourteen  men 
"  and  women  servants.  Even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the 
"  situation  of  the  country,  there  certainly  must  be  something  wrong 
"  in  this  economy.  Mr.  McAulay,  Minister  of  Ardnamurchan,  who 
"  possessed  a  stellbow  farm  of  100?.  rent,  executed  all  the  cultivation 
"  upon  it  with  four  men  servants,  which  employed  eight  when  this 
"  farm  was  in  the  possession  of  a  country  tenant.  Notwithstanding 
"  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  it  is  probable  that  there 
"  are  few  farms  in  the  Highlands  which  might  not  be  equally  well 
"  cultivated  with  one-third,  and  some  with  one-half  fewOT  men 
"  servants  and  horses  than  what  are  used  at  present.** 

On  the  same  point.  Pennant  says,  when  speaking  of  Skye,  "  a 
"  tacksman  of  50?.  a-year  often  keeps  twenty  servants,  the  laziest 
"  of  creatures,  for  not  one  will  do  the  least  thing  that  does  not 
"  belong  to  his  department. 

"  This  number  of  servants  seemed  to  answer  the  retainers  in 
"  great  families,  before  that  pernicious  custom  was  abolished  by 
"  Henry  VII.  The  cause  is  now  no  more,  but  the  habit  can't  be 
*  suddenly  shaken  off.'* 

On  the  fourth  point,  which  is  a  question  both  of  fact  and  of 
principle,  viz.,  the  necessity,  as  a  first  step  to  improvement,  of  a 
more  definite  division  of  employment  and  of  labour,  so  that  farmers 
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Bball  be  fSEumers  and  labourers  should  be  labourers, — ^Dr.  Walker 
lays  down  the  sound  principle  with  reference  not  only  to  theory, 
but  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  all  other  portions  of  the 
country  where  an  improved  agriculture  had  been  established.  He 
says  that  "  the  improvement  of  Britain  has  been  accomplished  by 
"  servants  hired  upon  wages  in  money  or  in  grain,  not  by  people 
"  who  were  also  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  on  their  own 
"  account.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  the  same  practice 
**  should  take' place  in  the  Highlands ;  that  all  fia.rm  servants  should 
"  be  bound  to  their  master's  work  without  any  other  avocation,  and 
"  that  aU  persons  who  possess  land  should  have  their  whole  labour 
**  secured  to  them  without  any  infringement." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Walker  introduces  his  remarks  on  these  portions 
with  the  enunciation  of  this  economic  principle :  "  It  is  a  great 
"  object  in  agriculture  to  execute  the  work  that  is  required  with  the 
"  least  power  and  at  the  least  expense." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  quotations  I  have  made  firom 
Dr.  Walker's  work,  that  emigration  from  the  Highlands  had  not 
only  begun,  but  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  attention 
long  before  sheep  farming  on  a  large  scale  had  been  introduced,  and 
long  before  it  became  generally  prevalent  in  the  Highlands.  It  is 
not  less  remarkable,  as  indicating  one  of  the  most  deeply  seated 
causes  of  that  emigration,  that,  contrary  to  the  general  notion,  it 
began  not  with  the  poorer  but  with  the  upper  classes^ — with  the 
military  retainers  —  the  gentlemen  tacksmen,  who  under  the  old 
system  were  in  fiwt  a  class  of  middlemen  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  smaller  tenants.  They  were  generally  men  more  skilled  in 
arms  than  in  agriculture.  When  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  cattle 
took  place,  and  the  proprietors  desiring  to  share  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  very  generally  raised  their 
rents,  these  tacksmen  of  the  old  class  found  their  position  changed. 
They  were  accustomed  to  a  rude  abundance,  to  rents  paid  in  kind, 
and  to  these  rents  being  largely  ftimished  to  them  out  of  the  hold- 
ings of  their  subtenants.  But  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  now 
become  accustomed,  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  to  a  higher 
style  of  living ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  found  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  giving  for  their  lands  such  rents  as  a  class  of  professional 
farmers  were  found  ready  to  give,  even  in  the  rude  and  unimproved 
state  of  stock  farming  which  then  existed.  Hence  the  first  move- 
ment of  emigration  came  from  the  gentlemen  tacksmen.  It  was 
followed  gradually,  but  continuously,  by  the  emigration  of  that 
numerous  class,  yearly  becoming  more  numerous  from  feeding  and 
breeding  oh  potatoes,  whose  labour  was  not  only  useless,  but  an 
encumbrance  in  the  progress  of  a^cultural  improvement. 

I  now  pass  to  anot&er  point  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
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the  nature  of  the  change  which  has  made  the  Highland  counties  so 
largely  dependent  on  sheep  grazing.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  inver- 
sion of  the  truth  to  interpret  this  change  as  an  indication  of  a 
stagnant  or  declining  state,  to  connect  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  a  backward  movement  as  compared  with  other  more  thriving 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  fact  is,  that  this  change  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  long  before,  and  upon  that 
change  their  prosperity  had  been  founded.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Professor  Walker  remarks  that  many  other  parts  of  Scotland 
resembled  the  Highlands  in  physical  geography  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  farms  being  largely  composed  of  moorland  or  moun- 
tain pasture,  with  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  arable  land.  But 
in  those  other  parts,  especially  on  what  might  be  called  the  Border 
Highlands,  sheep  farming  on  a  large  scale  had  been  long  established. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  great  middlemen  of  the  border  counties  are 
known  to  have  possessed  flocks  of  sheep  as  numerous  as  those  now 
possessed  by  the  largest  graziers.  It  was  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism of  the  Highlands  alone  which  had  prevented  a  similar  system 
of  agriculture  being  adopted  there.  There  never  was  a  country  in 
the  world  in  respect  to  which  nature  has  pointed  out  more  clearly 
the  agricultural  use  to  which  it  is  specially  adapted.  "Wild  and 
rugged  as  it  is,  a  great  portion  of  its  mountain  ranges  are  placed 
under  a  mild  and  moist  climate,  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
natural  pasture.  Except  upon  the  highest  summits,  and  some  of 
the  midland  masses,  snow  lies  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long  time 
together.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  coast,  mountains 
of  great  elevation  are  covered  to  the  very  top  with  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  even  those  peaks  and  ranges  which  are 
largely  occupied  by  rocks  and  stones,  have  a  fine  though  scanty 
herbage  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  the  beauty  and  exuberance  of  the  mountain 
pastures  in  the  fulness  of  the  year.  They  always  remind  me  of  the 
expression  in  the  Psalms,  "  Thy  paths  drop  fatness." 

Now,  what  use  was  made  under  the  old  Highland  system  of 
these  abundant  treasures  of  their  soil  and  climate  ?  Of  the  very  best 
parts  of  it  they  made,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  poor  and  scanty  use ; 
and  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  area  of  their  countiy  they 
made  literally  no  use  whatever.  Black  cattle  and  a  few  goats  were 
the  only  stock  in  the  country.  Every  one  knows  that  cattle  will 
not  ascend  to  the  higher  ranges,  and  they  are  incapable  of  climbing 
among  the  rocks  to  reach  the  innumerable  small  and  broken  but 
rich  fields  of  pasture  which  are  scattered  among  them.  Let  us  hear 
what  Dr.  Walker  says  of  the  actual  practice  pursued  in  the  High- 
lands at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  regards  the  use  made  of  the  upland 
t>astures : — 
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'^  In  most  Highland  farms  i^ere  is  a  small  portion  of  arable 
"  ground  and  a  large  extent  of  mountain  pasture  considerablj 
"  distant.  The  homestead  is  on  the  arable  land,  and  generallj 
"  situated  on  the  seashore,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  river,  or  low  in  a 
'^  yallej.  Here  the  £eu*mer  vrith  his  cottagers  live  in  what  are  called 
"  their  winter  houses.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
"  arable  land  is  sown,  they  emigrate  from  these  dwellings  with  their 
"  cattle  to  a  mountainous  place  belonging  to  the  farm.  Here  they 
"  quickly  erect  or  repair  their  summer  houses  or  sheilings,  which 
"  are  composed  entirely  of  sods  and  the  branches  of  trees.  In  these 
"  dwellings  they  live  during  the  summer ;  their  only  occupation  is 
"  tending  the  cattle  on  the  heights,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  butter  and  cheese.  Their  chief  sustenance  is  oat  or  barley  meal, 
"  with  milk  in  its  different  forms.  In  this  way  they  pass  the  fine 
"  season  in  a  pastoral  and  cheerful  manner  of  life,  of  which  the 
"  people  are  extremely  fond.  When  the  com  begins  to  ripen,  about 
"  the  middle  of  August,  they  leave  their  pleasant  summer  residence 
"  and  return  to  their  winter  houses.  This  method  of  managem^it 
"  is  natural  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
"  the  Highlands.  The  same  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
"  especially  in  Switzerland :  there  the  inhabitants  live  and  labour  in 
"  the  valleys  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  among  their  own 
"  cornfields  and  vineyards ;  but  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
"  they  enjoy  what  is  called  the  Alpinage.  They  ascend  the  Alps  to 
"  considerable  heights,  and  live  with  their  fiocks  in  the  same  way, 
"  though  in  a  preferable  situation,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
"  lands. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  pasture  in  the  Highlands  is 
"  situated  at  great  heights,  and  much  of  it  in  places  inaccessible  to 
"  cattle  from  October  till  May.  Yet  upon  these  heights,  and  even 
"  upon  the  summits  of  very  high  mountains,  there  is  in  the  summer 
"  time  a  provision  of  excellent  herbage.  To  these  places  the  cattle 
"  do  not  willingly  repair  but  in  the  finest  season,  and  will  even 
"  desert  them  in  summer  on  the  approach  of  wind  or  rain ;  for  in 
"  rigorous  weather  they  are  at  all  times  more  covetous  of  shelter 
"  than  pasture.  These  high  pastures  cannot  be  fully  applied  to  use, 
"  or  be  consumed,  but  by  means  of  diligent  herding.  By  the  neglect 
"  of  this  the  greatest  part  of  them  goes  to  waste.  They  are  not 
"  sufficiently  eaten  up  during  .summer,  and  no  cattle  are  kept  upon 
*'  them  after  the  end  of  August.  In  consequence  of  this  a  rank  and 
'*  excellent  forage  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  at  these  great  heights 
"  in  September  and  October,  which  is  entirely  lost.  All  this  might 
"  be  avoided  and  much  gained,  if  the  cattle  were  confined  to  these 
"  high  pastures  by  careful  herding,  which  they  might  very  well  be  till 
«  the  end  of  October.    The  forage  in  the  low  grounds  would  then  be 
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"  spared  during  the  whole  autumn,  and  become  highly  serviceable 
"  in  winter  when  it  is  most  required. 

"  Serding, 

*'  The  aboTe  art  is  well  understood  and  carefully  practised  by  the 
"  storemasters  of  the  south  in  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  The  flocks 
"  are  attentively  herded  from  morning  till  evening.  They  are  not 
"  suffered  to  stray  at  large,  but  are  directed  by  the  shepherd  in  their 
"  walk  during  the  day,  and  to  their  resting-place  at  night.  They  are 
'^  conducted  to  the  pasture  proper  for  them  at  the  different  seasons, 
"  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  herbage  upon  the  farm  is 
"  rendered  useful.  This  practice  of  the  south  country  herds  is 
"  known  to  many  people  in  the  Highlands,  and  they  ought  to  observe 
"  it  carefully  in  the  management  of  their  sheep.  But  to  observe  it 
'^  in  the  management  of  their  black  cattle  is  a  matter  of  still  greater 
"  moment.  Tet  in  this  article  they  are  in  most  places  inexcusably 
"  inattentive.  The  cattle  are  not  properly  herded,  nor  directed  to 
"  their  pasture  with  sufficient  care ;  they  are  allowed  to  roam*  at 
'*  large  over  the  whole  farm ;  they  are  suffered  to  pick  and  choose 
"  iheir  own  pasture,  which  can  never  turn  out  either  to  the  advantage 
'*  of  the  farmer  or  to  the  benefit  of  the  stock  at  large.  The  grass  at 
"  great  heights  is  neglected,  and  left  to  decay  and  wither  in  the  winds. 
"  The  coarser  grasses  in  the  lower  parts,  to  which  the  cattle  ought  to 
''  be  confined  during  summer,  are  avoided,  and  in  a  great  measure 
"  lost.  The  spots  of  fine  grass  which  shoidd  be  their  relief  early  in 
"  spring  and  late  in  autumn,  are  perpetually  eaten  to  the  ground. 
^  In  this  matter  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  had  on  the  instinct  of 
"  cattle,  for  they  would  rather  have  a  mouthfiil  of  such  fine  grass 
"  than  a  bellyful  of  grasses  of  a  coarser  kind.  To  consume  the  coarse 
"  pasture  upon  a  farm  at  the  proper  season,  they  must  be  compelled 
"  by  careful  herding.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  whole  pasture 
*'  upon  a  Highland  farm  can  be  turned  to  its  full  account. 

"  The  farm  servants  in  the  Highlands  are  not  accustomed  to  that 
"  regular  and  assiduous  herding  of  cattle  that  is  necessary  in  a 
"  pastoral  country.  They  look  after  them  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
"  without  a  due  regard  either  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  or  of  the 
"  grounds  which  they  ought  to  occupy.  The  servants  employed  are 
"  not  even  clothed  for  the  purpose.  Hardy  as  they  are,  a  tartan 
"  jacket,  a  kilt,  and  brogues  that  take  in  and  give  out  the  water  as  it 
"  comes,  cannot  afford  sufficient  shelter  to  a  man  who  is  to  remain 
"  the  whole  day  abroad  in  cold  winds,  rain,  and  snow.  In  the  moun- 
"  tainous  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  as  severe  situations 
"  as  any  in  the  Highlands,  the  herds  are  clothed  in  a  different 
*'  manner.  Besides  an  under  waistcoat,  they  have  clothes  of  warm 
''  coarse  cloth,  warm  stockings  of  a  double  thread,  strong  thick 
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"  shoes,  and  a  large  thick  plaid  to  cover  them  entirely  upon  every 
"  emergency.  Thus  clothed  they  can  continue  all  day  in  the  most 
"  boisterous  weather,  and  remain  abroad,  as  they  often  do,  in  the 
'^  most  tempestuous  nights ;  but  without  such  raiment  they  could 
"  neither  pursue  their  business  nor  do  justice  to  their  masters.'* 

Under  these  conditions  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  more  than  one-half,  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
tliat  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  meat-producing  acreage  of 
the  country  was  entirely  and  absolutely  lost,  and  that  the  conversion 
of  the  mountains  into  sheep  grazings  was  as  much  a  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  as  if  the  whole  of  that  vast  area  had  been  for  the  first 
time  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Sheep  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
complete  consumption  of  all  available  pastures.  They  climb  every- 
where, and  are  never  so  healthy  and  strong  as  when  they  have  wide 
and  steep  ranges  as  their  feeding  ground.  Accordingly  the  moment 
their  adaptability  to  the  Highlands  was  established,  they  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  increase  of  value  consequent  on 
this  husbandry,  has  been  enormous  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Professor 
Levi's  objection,  I  must  indicate  to  the  Society  what  has  been  this 
increased  contribution  of  the  Highlands  to  the  national  wealth,  by 
representing  it  in  the  figures  of  rental.  Thus,  I  am  told  of  one 
estate  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  offered  under  lease 
at  400Z.  a-year,  and  is  now  worth  io,oooZ.  a-year;  that  is,  the  rise 
has  been  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  4.  I  know  cases  myself  where, 
even  within  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the  rise  has  been  from  zooL 
to  i,iooZ. 

Pennant  gives  some  data  which  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  cattle  exported  (1772)  from  the  large  parish  of  Gairloch  in 
West  Ross  at  about  1,260/.  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietor  that 
the  value  of  its  exports  now  is  upwards  of  13,000/.  In  this  case 
there  has  been  also  a  great  increase  of  population ;  his  estimate  was 
2,800;  the  census  of  1861  gave  5,438. 

Of  the  next  parish  of  Loch  Broom,  Pennant  says  that  as  in  most 
of  the  other  lochs,  only  a  very  few  of  the  natives  possessed  boats. 
Now  I  am  informed  dmost  the  whole  population  have  nets  and 
shares  in  boats  for  the  herring  fishery. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  diminution  of  a  population  purely  agri- 
cultural, so  far  from  being  a  phenomenon  affecting  the  Highlands 
only,  is  but  one  example  of  the  effects  of  a  great  general  law,  which 
has  been  operating  and  is  now  operating  over  the  richest  and  most 
highly  civilized  countries  in  the  world.  To  increase  produce,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  economise  labour,  is  the  double  object  and  the 
invariable  result  of  every  improvement  in  the  arts.  The  art  of  agri- 
culture is  no  exception ;  in  it,  as  in  all  others,  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  of  skill  dispenses  with  a  large  share  of  the  labour  of 
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human  hands.  This,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  one  stage,  and  that  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  progress  of  agriculture ; — a  population 
numerous,  but  accustomed  to,  and  contented  with  a  low  standard  of 
living  for  themselves,  and  yielding  no  surplus  for  the  support  of 
others,  gives  place  to  a  population  smaller  in  amount,  but  enjoying  a 
higher  civilization,  and  contributing  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  richest  and  most 
productive  parts  of  our  own  country  are  comparatively  the  most 
thinly  peopled.  The  splendid  agriculture  of  the  Lothians  and  of 
Berwickshire,  exhibits  miles  of  country  in  the  highest  condition  of 
cultivation,  with  a  singular  paucity  of  human  habitations.  The 
same  result  appears  in  those  counties  of  England  where  agriculture 
is  equally  advanced.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  a  stationary  or  declining 
population,  in  districts  purely  agricultural,  confined  to  countries 
where  land  is  owned  and  occupied  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  with  us.  In  France  where,  as  is  well  known,  very 
different  conditions  of  property  and  of  tenure  exist,  the  same  fact 
nevertheless  appears.  Whatever  increase  of  population  arises  in 
France,  is  an  increase  in  the  towns,  which  does  not  do  much  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  decrease  of  population  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  stated  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  ^'Eevue  des  Deux 
"  Mondes"*  of  last  month  (May,  1866),  that  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  France  remain  stationary,  or 
actually  decline  in  population.  More  than  half  the  departments  of 
France  are  declining  in  population ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
these  most  nearly  resembling  the  Highlands  in  the  conditions  of 
physical  geography,  the  department  of  "  Les  Basses  Alpes,"  is 
specially  mentioned  as  having  lost  since  the  middle  ages  more  than 
one-third  of  its  population.  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  same  great  law,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  same 
article  asserts  that  a  similar  result  appears  even  in  the  new  world, 
and  that  a  great  number  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  New  Eng- 
land have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  population  by  double  emigration, 
one  into  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  coast,  another  to  that 
same  far  west  which  is  attracting  so  many  millions  from  the  crowded 
populations  of  Europe. 

Is  it  then  a  sentiment  founded  upon  reason,  is  it  a  wise  philo- 
sophy, which  deplores,  and  regards  as  the  symptom  of  decline,  a 
phenomenon  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exhibited  over  so  large  a 
part  of  the  most  thriving  nations  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  can  be  connected  so  certainly  with  the  very  causes 
of  our  prosperity,  and  with  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  our 
growth  in  knowledge  ? 

•  **  Da  Sentiment  de  la  Nature/'  par  M.  KUe  Bedns. 
VOL.  XXTX.      PART  IT.  2  K 
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Such  are  the  general  facts  and  principles  which  account  for,  and 
satisfactorily  explain,  the  continuous  emigration  of  the  Highlanders, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  has  yet  gone.  But  here  the  question  arises,  how 
far  has  it  gone  ?  It  is  true  that  there  are  particular  districts  less 
populous  than  they  once  were,  but  the  counties,  as  a  whole,  haye  all 
gained  in  population  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  except  the 
county  of  Argyll.  Argyll  in  1801  stood  at  81,000,  and  in  1831  had 
reached  its  maximum  at  100,000 ;  it  is  now  only  79,000.  But  Inver- 
ness was  only  72,000  in  1801,  and  is  now  88,000 ;  Soss  and  Cro- 
marty had  56,000  in  1801,  and  has  now  81,000. 

The  theoretical  result  to  which  those  who  deplored  that  emigratioii 
have  always  looked  forward,  was  no  other  than  this — ^that  the  High- 
lands would  become  a  mere  grazing  ground  of  the  southern  counties 
and  of  England — ^tenanted  by  a  few  large  capitalists  and  by  a  few 
solitary  shepherds.  This  is  the  result  which  those  who  do  not  know 
the  Highlands,  very  commonly  suppose  has  actually  arrived.  They 
think  that  tillage  is  diminishing,  that  fertile  land  is  being  given  up 
to  sheep,  that  little  or  nothing  is  being  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  soil.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  is  a  pure 
delusion,  a  delusion  as  gross — and  this  is  saying  much — as  has  ever 
prevailed  in  England  respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  earth,  and  which  is  the  less  excusable  when 
it  is  propagated  respecting  a  country  every  part  of  which  is  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  London.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
spots  in  the  Highlands  which  were  formerly  tilled  which  are  tilled 
no  longer ;  but  this  is  only  saying  that  the  rude  and  ignorant  agri- 
culture of  other  days  is  gone.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  millions 
of  acres  are  now  under  sheep  which  formerly  supported,  during  half 
the  year,  the  cattle  of  the  summer  sheiling,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  ranged  over  by  nothing  but  the  eagle  and  the  fox.  But 
this  is  only  saying  that  the  true  and  natural  use  has  been  found  for 
those  upland  pastures,  which  now  maintain  throughout  the  year 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  animals  which 
minister  to  the  wants  of  man.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  glens  which 
once  maintained,  with  frequent  famines,  and  with  occasional  assis- 
tance from  unwilling  Lowlanders,  a  population  which  lived  in  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  poverty,  are  now  tenanted  perhaps  by  some  one 
or  two,  or  three  or  four  or  &Ye  tenant  farmers;  but  this  is  only 
saying  that  at  last  that  change  has  come  in  the  Highlands  which  had 
come  long  before  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  England,  and  which  has 
been  in  every  portion  of  this  country  the  one  indispensable  condition 
of  an  improved  and  improving  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  and  as  I 
think,  much  to  our  national  discredit,  we  have  not  hitherto  had  any 
statistics  of  agriculture  which  are  of  any  value :  but  the  general  fact 
is  notorious  to  all  who  know  the  Highlands,  that  tillage  has  not  been 
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decreasiog,  but  on  the  contrary  has  ]been  increasing,  and  tiiat  enor- 
mously. It  has  retired  indeed  from  the  steeper  banks  and  ))raefi, 
and  from  the  light  shingly  soils  which  were  formerly  the  only  Boil3 
adapted  by  natural  drainage  for  cereal  cultivation.  It  has  retired 
also  for  the  most  part  from  the  little  patches  among  the  rocks  on 
which  the  ancient  populations  raised  their  handfuls  of  biprley.  But 
for  every  acre  which  has  been  thus  abandoned  to  pasture,  probably 
not  less  than  ten  acres  have  been  added  during  the  last  century 
to  the  tiUage  land  of  the  Highland  cpunties.  The  valleyB  have  to 
large  extent  been  cleared  and  drained,  and  fields  of  turnips  are 
yearly  extending  their  boundaries  up  the  slopes  of  the  lower  hills. 
Comfortable  farmsteads  have  been  and  are  being  rapidly  substituted 
for  the  rude  and  rickety  buildings  of  the  older  system. 

And  to  this  improved  and  extended  tillage,  sheep  farming  has 
been  not  a  hinderance  or  a  substitute,  but  a  most  powerful  stimulant 
and  encouragement.  Dairy  farming,  where  it  prevails,  has  contri- 
buted to  the  same  result.  My  own  impression  is,  not  that  there  is 
too  little,  but  that  there  is  too  much  cereal  cultivation  in  the  High- 
lands. Except  in  certain  districts  of  fine  land  and  a  comparatively 
favourable  climate,  com  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  raised  at  a  profit  in 
the  "Western  Highlands.  But  it  forms,  or  is  as  yet  believed  to  form, 
a  necessary  item  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  turnip  cultivation,  which  is  essential  for  the  feeding 
of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  result  as  indicated  by  the  state  of 
occupation  of  land  in  the  Highland  counties.  It  was  evident  to  me, 
from  Professor  Levi's  paper,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
facts  upon  this  subject,  because  he  wrote  as  if  land  in  the  Highlands 
were  occupied  for  the  most  part  either  by  great  capitalists  holding 
miles  of  country  under  sheep,  or  else  by  the  old  crofter  class,  of 
whose  condition  he  gave  such  a  deplorable  account.  No  allusion, 
whatever,  was  made  to  any  middle  class  of  tenantry,  and  accordingly 
in  my  address  to  the  Highland  Society  at  Inverness,  I  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  strange  omission.  Professor  Levi  in  the  letter  to  the 
"  Morning  Post,*'  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  confirmed  the 
impression  I  had  derived  from  his  paper,  and  says  specifically  that  he 
apprehends  very  few  of  that  middle  class  of  •tenants  exist  in  the 
Highlands.  Of  course  the  definition  of  classes  is  somewhat  indeter- 
minate. Let  us,  therefore,  assume  a  definition  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  determinate  results.  In  the  Lothians  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  high  farming,  a  farm  of  i,cx)o;.  a-year  rent  would  not  be 
reckoned  in  tha  class  of  large  farms ;  neither  would  it  be  so  con- 
sidered among  the  great  grazings  of  the  north.  But  I  will  take  a 
much  lower  figure,  I  will  assume  500/.  a-year  rent  as  the  dividing 
line — farms  below  that  rental  only  being  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
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the  middle  class,  and  holdings  between  20/.  and  100/.  to  the  class 
of  small  farms,  all  below  20L  to  the  crofting  class.  !Kow  here  we  are 
upon  ground  where  the  facts  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  can  be 
represented  in  statistical  returns,  which  are  not  only  authentic  but 
authoritatire,  and  are  accessible  to  all.  The  valuation  roll  of  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  made  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
upon  which  all  county  assessments  are  raised,  shows  the  actual  value 
of  every  holding  in  the  county,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole. 
I  have  had  the  valuation  roll  of  all  the  four  counties  in  discussion 
examined,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

In  Argyleshire  there  are  5,095  occupiers  of  land,  and  of  this 
number  only  62  pay  above  500Z.  a-year,  leaving  no  less  than  5,033 
tenants,  all  belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of  occupations. 
Of  these  again  no  less  than  1,882  belong  to  the  middle  class  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  tenants  paying  a  rent  between  20/.  and  500/. 
And  of  these  again  796  lie  between  100?.  and  500Z.  I  may  ferther 
add,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observation,  though  I  have  not  the 
precise  return,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farms  between 
looL  and  500Z.  are  really  farms  under  300^.  Below  20L  there  are 
still  no  less  than  3,151  crofter  occupiers  in  the  county  of  Argyll. 

The  total  rental  represented  by  the  tenants  above  500^  is 
45,247/.,  showing  an  average  of  between  700/.  and  800^  a-year. 
The  rental  represented  by  the  crofting  class  is  22,334/.  The  rental 
represented  by  the  classes  above  them  is  262,899/.  So  that,  in  fact, 
if  we  took  as  our  standard  the  state  of  occupancy  in  some  of  the 
Lowland  counties,  we  might  fairly  say  that  the  whole  county  of 
Argyll  is  held  either  by  the  small  class,  or  by  the  middle  class  of 
farmers. 

In  the  county  of  Inverness  the  results  are  not  dissimilar.  The 
total  number  of  tenants  is  4,951 ;  and  of  these  again  only  63  belong 
to  the  great  capitalist  class,  paying  upwards  of  500/.  a-year ;  491  are 
between  lOoZ.  and  500/.;  978  are  between  20L  and  100/.,  whilst 
3,419  belong  to  the  crofting  class.  It  thus  appears  that  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  both  counties  are  held  by  a  middle  class  of  occu- 
piers properly  so  called.  In  Inverness  the  rental  represented  by  the 
3,149  crofters  is  only  25,191/., 'whilst  the  rental  represented  by  the 
three  classes  above  them  is  197,513/* 

In  Boss-shire  the  figures  stand  thus :  total  number  of  tenants 
6,095.  Of  these  only  40  are  above  500/.  rent;  333  pay  between 
100/.  and  500/.;  no  less  than  591  between  20/.  and  100/.,  and  5,131 
less  than  20/.  representing  the  crofting  class.  The  total  rental  of 
the  county  is  193,000/.,  and  the  crofters  pay  of  this  only  25,491/. 

Compare  this  state  of  occupajicy  with  that  of  East  Lothian,  long 
considered,  and  with  truth,  the  very  garden  of  Scotland.  The  agri- 
cultural rental  is  173,000/.,  and  this  great  rental  is  paid  by  the  corn- 
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paratively  Bmall  number  of  376  tenants;  of  these  there  are  only 
41  under  2ol.\  between  20/.  and  lool.  there  are  63 ;  between  looU 
and  500Z.  there  are  1 19 ;  and  above  500Z.  there  are  153 ;  so  that  in 
one  of  the  Highland  counties  (Argyll)  of  which  Professor  Levi  says 
there  are  very  few  middle  class  tenants,  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  fchat  class  that  are  to  be  found  in  lESast  Lothian. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  old  crofting  class  of  tenantry  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to 
make  way  only,  or  even  principally,  for  great  grazing  capitalists. 
They  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  Highland  counties  are  being 
possessed  by  a  middle  class  of  tenantry,  with  holdings  accessible 
to  men  of  small  capital,  and  actually  held  by  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country — almost  all  of  them  above  100/.  having 
the  usual  Scotch  tenure  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease. 

"Whilst  on  this  point  I  may  notice  an  observation  which  fell  from 
Mr.  MiU,  in  one  of  the  late  discussions  on  the  Irish  Tenure  of  Land 
Bill.  Mr.  Mill  referred  to  the  fact  that  Britain  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  land  was  held  almost  exclusively  in  large  estates, 
occupied  by  a  class  of  capitalists  selected  by  competition,  and  with 
the  labouring  class  for  the  most  separated  altogether  from  either 
the  ownership  or  from  the  occupancy  of  land.  Now  this  involves  I 
think  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the  facts — or  at  least  a  very 
partial  and  incorrect  representation  of  them.  It  is  indeed  quite 
true  that  the  labouring  classes  are  for  the  most  part  separated  from 
the  ownership  of  land;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
are  separated  from  the  occupancy  of  land.  The  occupation  of  land 
by  great  capitalists,  selected  by  competition,  is  indeed  the  condition 
of  those  counties  and  districts,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  where  agriculture  is  most  advanced :  but  this  is  a  wholly 
incorrect  description  of  the  class  which  chiefly  occupies  land  over  a 
great  part  of  very  thriving  districts  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. 

It  is  of  course  not  easy  to  give  a  strict  definition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  possession  of  a  bit  of  land 
as  a  tenant  still  carries  with  it,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  a  social 
standing  and  position  which  is  highly  valued.  So  far  as  this  mere 
social  feeling  is  concerned  there  is  a  clear  line,  though  not  a  very 
tangible  one,  between  a  labourer  and  a  tenant.  But  I  should  say 
of  the  whole  body  of  tenantry  having  farms  under  300Z.  or  400^ 
a-year,  that  they  are  emphatically  working  men.  They  take  a 
principal  part  in  the  labour  of  their  own  farms;  they  help  to  shear 
the  com,  to  carry  the  com,  to  thatch  the  stacks,  and  their  sons 
and  often  their  daughters  contribute  the  most  efficient  labour  they 
employ.  I  know  no  position  which  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
some  social  consideration  with  continuous^  active,  and  honourable 
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labour  as  the  position  of  the  small  farmers,  who  pay  the  great  bnlk 
of  agricultural  rent  in  all  the  western  and  northern  counties  of 
Scotland.  And  here  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  saj,  that  I  regard  this 
class  of  small  farmers, — that  is  of  formers  belonging  essentiallj  to  the 
labouring  classes, — as  a  valuable  link  in  the  social  chain.  I  should 
deeply  regret  to  see  the  West  of  Scotland  tenanted,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  East  of  Scotland  is,  exclusively  by  a  class  of  great  capitalists, 
and  with  no  holdings  of  land  which  are  accessible  to  men  of  com- 
paratively limited  means.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  small  farms  involve  increased  expense  in  the  number  of 
farm  buildings.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  other  advantages 
which  economically  make  up  to  proprietors  for  this  difference ;  and 
there  is  the  immense  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  more  numerous,  and  at 
least  an  equally  industrious,  tenantry.  In  Scotland  the  more  per- 
manent and  costly  improvements  are  generally  executed  by  the  land- 
lord ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  owe  much  to  this  class  of  tenants, 
in  that  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  land  which  has  been  so 
remarkable  in  Scotland,  and  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
Highlands. 

And  here  I  would  remind  the  Society  thalf  the  Highlands,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  greater 
part  of  England  in  respect  to  sound  principles  of  tenure.  As  a 
general  rule,  all  agricultural  tenants  above  50^.  of  rent,  hold  under 
leases  of  ample  duration,  to  secure  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  their  outlay.  In  no  part  of  Scotland  is  there  less 
sympathy  than  among  Highland  proprietors,  with  the  feeling  so 
prevalent  among  proprietors  in  England,  that  to  grant  long  leases  to 
agricultural  tenants  is  to  part  with  a  discretion  and  a  power  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  property.  I  recollect,  not  long  ago,  asking  an 
English  proprietor  who  had  purchased  a  considerable  property  in  the 
Highlands,  how  he  liked  it,  and  whether  he  often  went  there. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now."  I  thought  he 
must  mean  that  it  no  longer  belonged  to  bim,  and  observed  tbat  I 
had  not  heard  of  its  having  been  resold.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  in  explana- 
tion, **  I've  not  sold  it— but  I've  let  it  on  that  abominable  Scotch 
^  system  of  yours— on  a  lease  for  nineteen  years ;  and  of  coarse 
I  can't  take  the  same  interest  in  it  as  before ;  I  consider  that 
"  I  have  parted  with  the  property,  so  far  as  regards  my  personal 
"  pleasure  in  it,  for  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  as  I  don't  expect  to 
"  outlive  it,  I've  virtually  parted  with  it  for  my  life."  There  is  no 
such  feeling— irrational  feeling  as  I  must  be  allowed  to  cftll  it — 
among  Highland  proprietors.  And  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
this  feeling  is  founded  on  customs  and  associations  which  I  am 
satisfied  are  even  more  injurious  to  proprietors  than  they  are  to 
tenants.    The  truth  is,  tiiat  as  regards  the  mere  personal  interest^ 
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of  tenants,  the  objections  made  to  tenancies  at  will  are  very  often 
exaggerated.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  almost  all  old  estates  in 
England  the  tenants  are,  in  a  sense,  as  secure  against  being  turned 
out  as  if  they  held  under  lease.  Custom,  and  the  position  and 
character  of  landlords,  make  it  morally  impossible  for  them  to  make 
unjust  and  arbitrary  changes,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  told  that 
some  of  the  most  improved  parts  of  England  are  so  held.  But  as 
regards  the  interests  of  proprietors,  I  hare  never  had  a  doubt  that 
the  operation  of  leases  is  all  in  their  favour.  Under  tenancies  at  will 
no  time  ever  comes  when  as  a  matter  of  course  the  bargain  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  revised.  To  revalue  farms  held  from  time 
immemorial,  and  to  impose  an  entirely  new  scale  of  rents,  is  a  step 
which  must  be  gratuitously  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  and  is  often 
considered  a  hardship  by  the  tenant.  But  the  termination  of  a  lease 
is  of  necessity  a  time  for  reconsideration  of  terms  and  for  revisal 
of  rents.  When  a  proprietor  has  let  his  land  for  a  period  so  long  as 
nineteen  years,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  right  at  the  end  of  it  to  realise 
any  increased  value  which  may  belong  to  that  land,  whether  that 
increase  of  value  arises  out  of  improvements  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed, or  to  the  natural  rise  in  the  value  of  its  produce.  Accord- 
ingly, whether  that  value  is  brought  to  the  test  of  open  competition, 
or  whether  it  is  festimated  by  the  judgment  of  valuators,  a  readjust- 
ment of  rent  is  always  the  result,  and  this  is  a  result  which  being 
periodically  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  lease,  tends  to  raise  the 
rental  of  land  and  to  keep  the  methods  of  agriculture  up  to  the 
newest  measures  of  knowledge  and  of  skill. 

1  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  higher  rental  of 
land  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  England — a  difference  which  as 
regards  a  great  part  of  England  is  very  observable,  but  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  those  border  counties  where  the  Scotch  system 
of  leases  prevails. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  good  effect  of  leases  can  only 
arise  in  the  case  of  tenants  who  not  only  have  industry  and  some 
capital,  but  whose  holdings  are  of  a  kind  and  of  an  extent  which, 
under  the  local  conditions  of  soil  and  dimate,  and  of  markets  and 
produce,  are  sufficient  to  exercise  that  industry  to  advantage.  To 
give  leases  to  tenants  whose  knowledge  and  whose  industry  were 
such  as  you  have  heard  described  as  prevalent  in  the  Highlands 
eighty  years  ago,  would  be  simply  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  agri- 
culture incompatible  with  any  improvement  whatever.  Even  when 
habits  of  industry  have  improved  andj  have  become  established,  hold- 
ings which  are  too  small  to  support  or  to  give  room  for  an  improved 
husbandry,  ought  of  course  not  to  be  kept  up  under  the  protection 
of  leases.  It  must  always  be  a  local  question,  where  and  under 
what  conditions  small  crofts  can  be  permanently  held  with  advantage. 
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In  the  east  of  Eoss-shire  there  is  a  thriving  class  of  crofters  who,  I 
am  informed,  hold  generallj  under  nineteen  years*  leases,  and  where 
extensive  improvements  have  been  effected  by  this  class  and  by  a 
class  somewhat  higher.  And  in  this  lies  the  great  mistake  made  bj 
those  who  advocate  either  fixity  of  tenure,  or  any  step  towards  fixity 
of  tenure  indiscriminately  for  all  tenants,  and  especially  for  the 
cottier  tenantry  of  Ireland,  where  a  very  low  standard  of  living  is  the 
standard  of  the  people,  and  no  want  is  felt  for  the  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Where  skill  and  knowledge  and  capital  are  alike  unknown 
security  of  tenure  does  but  increase  and  perpetuate  the  worst  evils 
in  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  population.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  miseries  and  starvation  of  the  cottier  tenantry  of  Ireland  have 
arisen  under  a  system  of  very  long  leases,  for  indefinite  terms  of 
lives,  held  by  middlemen,  who  subdivided  their  farms  to  a  population 
contented  if  they  lived  at  all  on  a  few  potatoes  and  a  little  milk. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  every  tenant  becomes  a  middleman  who 
has  a  holding  capable  of  being  subdivided,  that  is,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  few  more  hovels  and  a  few  more  potato  rigs.  Long  leases 
under  such  conditions  of  society  have  been,  and  must  always  be, 
the  prolific  source  and  origin  of  evils  which  it  may  take  generations 
to  remedy.  I  believe  that  the  emigration  which  so  many  are  now 
deploring  in  Ireland,  is  nothing  but  the  remedy  which  nature  affords 
-  for  a  long  continued  disregard  of  her  economic  laws.  I  shall  not 
believe  that  emigration  to  be  excessive  till  wages  in  Ireland  rise  to 
a  higher  level,  nor  until  the  scramble  for  potato  grounds  among  a 
pauper  tenantry  gives  place  to  legitimate  competition  among  a  class 
of  farmers  who  have  some  knowledge  and  some  capital,  and  whose 
scale  of  living  compels  them  to  demand  a  reasonable  profit.  To 
them  let  leases  be  given  in  all  cases,  and  we  shall  then  see  in  the 
"West  of  Ireland,  what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land— an  improving  agriculture  and  a  thriving  people. 

But  we  may  well  be  asked,  after  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Highlands,  how  it  happens  that  the  world  has  heard  so  often  of 
Highland  distress,  and  has  been  appealed  to  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
relief  of  that  distress  P  My  answer  is,  that  this  distress  has  existed, 
and  has  existed  only,  in  those  districts  of  the  Highlands  where  the 
old  conditions  of  society  have  not  yet  given  way  before  the  advance 
of  sheep  farming  or  of  dairy  farmiog,  and  those  changes  in  the 
occupation  of  land  which  are  a  necessary  step  towards  an  improved 
husbandry.  It  has  arisen  exclusively  among  the  old, class  of  small 
crofters,  which  stiU  exists  along  the  west  coast,  and  especially  in  the 
Islands.  The  best  way  of  bringing  this  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
Society,  vnll  be  to  exhibit  a  map  of  the  Highlands,  shovring  where 
that  distress  existed  during  the  last  period  in  which  it  attracted 
general  notice,  viz.,  during  the  years  of  the  potato  famine.  It  will  be 
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seen  at  onoe  that  the  distressed  districts  are  precisely  those  in  ^hich 
the  old  crofting  system  is  still  lingering.  Wherever  the  crofts  have 
been  consolidated  into  farms  of  moderate  size,  no  distress  has  ever 
arisen  from  the  failure  of  potatoes.  But  this  is  a  process  which 
cannot  be  cairied  into  effect  without  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  people  who  now  derive  from  the  land  a  scant  and  precarious 
subsistence.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
pauperism  as  existing  at  the  present  moment,  and  with  the  view 
of  bringing  those  facts  in  an  authoritative  form  before  the  Society, 
I  now  add  the  following  memorandum  on  the  subject,  kindly  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  K.C.B.,  who  presides  over  the 
Poor  Law  Board  in  Scotland : — 

"  In  1851  the  population  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  census 
"  of  that  year,  was  2,888,742,  and  that  of  the  four  principal  High- 
*^  land  counties  (Argyll,  Inverness,  Boss  and  Sutherland),  was 
"  294,497. 

"  At  14th  May,  1861,  the  total  number  of  poor  on  the  roll 
''  (including  dependents),  in  all  Scotland,  was  113,086  (being  one 
"  pauper  to  every  25*5  of  the  population)  ;  and  in  the  four  High- 
"  land  counties  149856  (being  one  pauper  in  every  19*8  of  their 
"  population). 

"  In  1861,  the  population  of  Scotland  was,  according  to  the 
"  census  of  that  year,  3,062,294.  The  increase  from  1861  to  1861 
"  was,  therefore,  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  17,355?  which  would 
"  give  for  1864  a  population  of  3,114,359.  But  that  of  the  four 
*'  Highland  counties  was  then  275,345,  showing  an  average  annual 
"  decrease  of  1,915,  which  would  give  for  1864  a  population  of 
"  269,600. 

"  At  14th  May,  1864,  the  total  number  of  poor  on  the  roll 
*'  (including  dependents),  was,  for  all  Scotland,  120,705,  being  one 
"  pauper  in  every  2 5 '8  of  the  population;  and  in  the  four  Highland 
"  counties  13,341,  being  one  pauper  in  every  20*2  of  the  population. 

"  In  the  county  of  Perth,  where  the  population  is,  for  the  most 
''  part  Highland,  and  where  the  decrease  of  the  population  during 
"  the  ten  years  referred  to  was  at  the  average  rate  of  529  per  annum, 
"  or  5,291  in  ten  years;  and  where,  too,  the  old  crofting  system, 
"  which  was  in  fiiU  operation  a  century  ago,  has  almost  ceased  to 
"  exist,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population,  at  14th  May,  1864, 
"  was  one  in  every  257,  very  nearly  the  average  of  all  Scotland, 
''  which  at  that  date  was  i  in  25*8.  In  1860  it  had  been  i  in  25  in 
"  Perthshire. 

"  In  the  county  of  Argyll,  where  the  decrease  of  the  population, 
**  in  the  ten  years  referred  to,  was  at  the  average  rate  of  922  per 
''  annum,  and  where  the  old  crofting  system  has  been  much  more 
"  extensively  maintained,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population 
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''  was,  at  the  same  date,  one  in  every  17*1  of  the  population.    In 
"  1860  it  had  been  i  in  i6-i. 

'^  In  the  Mull  poorhouse  combination,  including  the  parishes  of 
^'  Ardnamurchan  and  Morven  on  the  mainland,  together  with  the 
''  islands  of  Mull,  lona,  Tiree  and  CoU,  the  estimated  population  for 
''  1864  is  16,363,  and  the  number  of  paupers  (including  dependents), 
"  at  14th  May,  1864,  was  1,250,  or  i  in  eveiy  13  of  the  population ; 
"  while  the  proportion  in  the  neighboTiring  poorhouse  combination  of 
*'  Lorn,  with  an  estimated  population  of  12,969  in  1864,  was,  at  the 
"  same  date,  i  in  16*3.  In  the  Isla  combination  it  was  i  in  14*5. 
''  In  the  Lochgilphead  poorhouse  combination  it  was  i  in  18*5.  In 
"  the  southern  district  of  Cantire,  including  the  parishes  of  Saddell 
"  and  Skipnese,  Campbelton  and  Southend,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
''  lation,  in  1864,  of  11,148,  the  proportion  was  i  in  18*4.  In  the 
"  district  of  Cowal,  on  the  other  hand,  which  touches  the  lowlands 
"  and  stretches  along  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  including  the  parishes  of 
"  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  Inverchaolain,  Kilfinnan,  Kilmodan,  Loch- 
*'  goilhead,  Strachiir  and  Strathlachlane,  with  an  aggregate  estimated 
"  population,  in  1864,  of  10,03  j,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  popu- 
''  lation  is  only  i  in  30. 

BecapUukstUm. 

Mull  poorhoTue  oombination  ^ i  in  13*0 

Isla  oombumtion   ».  i  „  14*5 

Lorn  poorhouse  combination  m....  i  „  16*3 

Southern  district  of  Cantire    i  „  i8'4 

Lochgilphead  poorhouse  oombination »..  i  „  18-5 

Cowal  district    .^ » i  „  30*0 

"  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  counly  of  Argyll  will  at  once 
"  perceive  that  this  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
'^  paupers  to  population  corresponds  closely  with  the  diminution  in 
'^  the  proportion  of  the  population  depending  for  subsistence  on  the 
"  produce  of  small  crofts,  and  that  the  proportion  of  paupers 
''  increases  as  we  recede  from  the  districts  in  which  the  old  crofting 
"  system  has  been  superseded,  and  the  system  of  the  more  advanced 
*'  parts  of  the  country  has  been  established." 

I  will  now  shortly  restate  to  the  Society  the  facts  and  conclusiona 
which  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  established  in  regard  to  the  past 
and  present  economic  condition  of  the  Highlands : — 

1.  That  before  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  civil  wars,  the  condition 
of  the  population  was  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  frequent  des- 
titution. 

2.  That  on  the  close  of  those  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  Government,  there  was,  during  half  a  century,  a  rapid  increase 
of  population. 
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3.  That  this  increaso  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

4.  That  the  introduction  of  potato  cultivation  increased  the  evil 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  population,  without  any  corresponding  increaso 
in  skill  or  industry. 

5.  That  the  emigration  of  the  Highlanders  arose  as  a  necessity 
out  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  was  in  itself  the  first  step 
towards  improvement. 

6.  That  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming  was  a  pure  gain,  not 
tending  to  diminish  the  area  of  tillage  where  tillage  is  desirable,  and 
turning  to  use  for  the  first  time  a  large  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
country,  which  was  formerly  absolute  waste. 

7.  That  for  the  old  bad  cultivation  of  small  crofters  there  has 
been  substituted  for  tho  most  part  a  middle  class  of  tenantry, 
thriving,  holding  under  lease,  and  exhibiting  all  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  prosperity. 

8.  That  the  displacement  of  population  by  the  introduction  ot 
great  capitalists  holding  farms  of  very  large  value,  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  Highland  counties  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
which  it  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  richest  counties  of  Scotland. 

d.  That  the  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Highland 
counties,  of  a  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  is 
the  same  process  which  has  long  ago  been  accomplished  in  the  other 
counties  of  Scotland  and  in  England. 

10.  That  in  their  case  it  was  also  deplored  under  the  same 
economic  fallacies — fallacies  which  are  now  applied  only  to  the  High- 
lands because  the  process  is  not  yet  completed. 

11.  That  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands  will  only  be  complete 
when  the  process  shall  have  been  completed  also. 

12.  That  no  part  of  Scotland,  considering  the  late  period  at 
which  improvement  begun,  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  or  given  within 
an  equal  space  of  time,  so  large  and  so  solid  an  addition  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country. 
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The  Lace  and  Hobixbt  Trades  of  Nottingham. 
By  William  Fblok,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.S. 

[Bead  before  Section  F,  British  Associalion,  Nottingham,  August  1866.3 

The  progress  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Nottingham  in  popula^on 
and  material  wealth  during  this  century  has  been  much  advanced  bj 
the  increase  of  the  hosiery  and  lace  manufacturers  of  the  place.  In 
regard  to  the  population  of  Nottingham,  from  the  figures  which 
appear  in  the  population  returns,  much  misconception  prevails.  Not- 
tingham there  appears  to  have  a  population  of  about  75)000,  that 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  only ;  while  including 
the  suburban  parishes,  which  are  practically  parts  of  Nottingham, 
there  are  about  150,000  in  all.  It  has  risen  &6m  35,0001  the  number 
in  3811. 

I. 

The  following  account  of  the  machine-wrought  lace  trade  in  1865, 
is  based  on  a  census  made  by  Mr.  Birkin  and  Mr.  Heymann  in  1862, 
of  the  machinery  in  the  business,  and  given  by  the  former  in  his 
report  to  Class  24  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  that  year.  At  that 
time  there  were  1,797  circular  machines  making  bobbin  net;  of  these 
200  were  at  Tiverton,  100  at  Barnstaple,  560  at  Chard,  500  in 
Derbyshire,  and  700  in  and  near  Nottingham.  Also  1,588  levers, 
125  traverse  warps,  42  pushers,  all  in  Nottingham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, making  a  total,  with  353  standing,  of  3,552  bobbin  net, 
and  400  warp  lace  frames.  Of  these  2,149  were  making  silk  lace, 
and  1,450  cotton  lace.  There  were  employed  on  plain  net  1,442,  and 
on  fancy  2,157,  the  latter  being  closer  imitations  of  cushion  lace 
than  ever  before  made.  Although  since  1862  there  have  occurred 
great  fluctuations  in  demand,  and  the  prices  of  both  silk  and  cotton 
materials  have  advanced  fiill  75  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  machinery 
and  employment  was  in  1865  about  the  same  as  1862.  The  entiro 
production  continues  to  be  finished  and  sold  in  Nottingham^  except 
that  made  at  Tiverton,  which  is  of  silk,  and  sold  in  London. 

n. 

The  approximate  number  of  hands  employed  in  1865  is  calculated 
upon  the  account  taken  by  the  writer  recently  of  the  hands  actually 
engaged  in  making  and  finishing  the  production  of  lace  from  a  large 
body  of  bobbin  net  machines.  These,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  lace 
machinery,  may  be  thus  stated : — 900  men  employed  in  180  shops  for 
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making  machines,  bobbins,  carriages,  points,  guides,  combs,  needles, 
&c.y  at  average  wages  of  339.  a- week ;  10,300  men  and  youths  at 
work  in  130  larger  factories  and  in  lesser  machine  shops,  1,800  of 
whom  may  earn  i6«.,  5,000  255.,  and  3,500  first-class  levers'  hands 
35«.  a-week  on  an  average.  These  all  work  alternate  shifts  of  four 
and  five  hours  each,  in  the  entire  day  of  eighteen  hours  during  which 
the  engine  is  going.  4,200  boys  clearing,  winding,  threading  bob- 
bins, 55.  500  women  filling  bobbins  and  overlooking^,  lis.  15,000 
brown  net  menders,  who  usually  receive  nets  from  factories,  and  free 
them  from  foul  or  uneven  threads.  It  is  generally  supplementary 
labour  to  household  work,  by  which  45.  to  8«.  may  be  gained, 
averaging  5s.  a-week.  300  men,  warpers,  255.;  300  men,  moulders, 
founders,  and  superintendents  of  machinery,  358.;  60  carpenters,  305.; 
360  porters,  175.;  120  carters,  205.;  90  watchmen,  &c.,  205.;  260 
steam  engineers,  225.;  150  bleachers,  30^.;  100  male  dressers  of  lace, 
89.  to  305.;  900  female  dressers,  105.;  1,000  female  white  menders, 
I2S.;  500  female  lace  folders,  105.;  1,000  paper  box  makers  of  both 
sexes,  75. ;  450  warehouse  women,  135.;  250  female  overlookers,  i5«.; 
100  draftsmen  and  designers,  405.;  1,300  warehousemen  and  clerks 
taking  salaries. 

III. 

There  are  employed  in  each  finishing  lace  warehouse  from  6  to 
600  females,  as  the  size  and  nature  of  the  business  may  require.  The 
number  cannot  be  known  except  by  actual  census.  They  are  taken 
from  out-door  hands  in  brown  mending  and  other  employments  on 
lace.  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m.,  and  the  wages  are  about 
9«.  on  an  average ;  overtime  is  paid  for.  The  kinds  of  work  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood,  but  are  in  general  more  wearisome  than 
heavy.  In  some  of  the  factories  and  work-rooms,  in  lace  ware- 
houses, and  in  dressing-rooms,  the  heat  is  sometimes  oppressive.  In 
general,  ventilation  is  provided  for,  but  hands  do  not  always  care  to 
make  use  of  it. 

IV. 

There  is  a  far  greater  number  of  females  employed,  sometimes 
from  a  too  early  age,  in  the  houses  of  "  mistresses,"  often  their  own 
mothers,  upon  drawing,  scolloping,  carding,  <fcc.,  processes  light  and 
simple  enough,  upon  goods  which  have  been  obtained  from  finishing 
houses.  These  young  people  must  exercise  care  and  cleanliness  on 
the  articles,  or  they  woiild  be  spoilt.  When  returned  to  the  ware- 
house, the  mistress  receives  a  price,  out  of  which  she  takes  a  portion 
for  her  labour,  risk  of  damage,  fire,  light,  house  room,  Ac.  Some  of 
these  persons  employ  as  many  as  twenty  young  girls.  The  total 
number  cannot  be  known  accurately  except  by  census.    It  being 
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considered  domestic  employment,  they  are  not  under  registration  or 
visitation,  except  upon  complaint  made  on  sanitary  grounds.  A 
great  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which 
these  children  begin  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  hours  of  their 
daily  labour.  The  change  dates  fjpom  Mr.  Grainger's  report  on  this 
important  subject  in  1844. 

V. 

The  remaining  department  of  female  labour  in  connection  with 
the  machine  lace  trade,  is  that  of  embroiderers  with  hook  or  needle, 
tambourers,  or  lace  runners,  once  amounting  to  1 50,000,  now  reduced 
to  a  sixth  of  that  number.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  in  1836 
was  4«. ;  now  it  is  doubled,  and  more  for  the  better  kinds  of  work. 
As  fast  as  the  improved  machinery  produced  figured  work,  nearly 
finished  on  the  machines  ready  fpr  sale,  the  lace  embroiderers  were 
cast  aside.  About  1840  an  immigration  set  into  Nottingham  firom  all 
the  districts  within  fifty  miles,  to  supply  the  increasing  warehouse 
and  out-door  female  labour  required  in  both  the  lace  and  hosieiy 
trades.  There  has  thus  been  added  to  the  already  preponderating 
female  population  of  the  place,  13,000  within  the  last  twenty-six 
years.  In  these  three  classes  it  is  computed  there  are  from  90,000 
to  100,000  females,  which,  added  to  the  38,000  above  enumerated, 
makes  a  total  of  about  135,000  employed  in  the  lace  trade  of  Not- 
tingham in  1865.  The  materials  worked  up  cost  about  1,715,000^.; 
the  wages  and  profits  amounted  to  3,415,000^.  or  thereabouts ;  and 
the  net  returns  may  be  stated  at  5,130,000/. 

VI. 

In  the  hosiery  business  of  Nottingham,  there  were  at  work  in 
1865  11,000  narrow  hand  machines,  employing  domestically  7,500 
men  and  3,500  women  and  youths,  at  wages  from  6s,  to  265., 
averaging,  by  the  statements  of  the  hands  themselves,  los.  6d,  weekly; 
also  4,250  wide  hand  machines,  likewise  domestically  employing 
4,250  men,  from  los.  to  30s.,  averaging,  according  to  the  workmen'* 
statement,  159.  weekly  waged.  These  15,250  hand  frames  were 
placed  in  4,620  shops,  in  eighty  parishes  spread  over  the  county 
of  Nottingham.  The  entire  average  wages  of  42,000  frames  at  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  1844  was  about  6s, 
a-week  only.  These  two  classes  of  Nottinghamshire  hand  machines, 
it  id  computed,  give  employment  to  about  20^000  women  and  girls 
as  winders  and  seamers,  earning  48.  each  on  an  average.  There  are 
about  1,000  wide  power  rotary  frames,  employing  700  men,  at  from 
20s.  to  32*.;  and  about  16,000  girls  and  women,  seamers  and  winders^ 
on  an  average  of  55.  weekly.  There  are  about  1,200  sets  of  circular 
round  power  frames  improved,  employing  500  men  and  500  youths, 
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at  from  its.  to  355.  weekly ;  and  1,000  women,  getting  its.  to  205« 
weekly  wages.  The  winders,  cutters,  menders,  and  others  attached 
to  these  are  ahout  11,000  women  and  girls,  averaging  7^.  to  125. 
a-week.  And  there  are  about  400  warp  machines  nuking  hosiery  by 
power,  employing  400  men,  at  14^.  to  355.;  and  200  youths,  at  125. 
to  t08.\  besides  400  warpers,  &q.  (men),  gaining  about  259.;  and 
also  2,000  women  and  girls,  stitching,  <fcc.,  at  85.  a-week  on  an 
average.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  2,000  men  employed  in 
bleaching,  dyeing,  Ac,  and  as  porters,  Ac,  at  205.  to  355.  weekly; 
besides  5,000  menders,  folders,  &c.,  working  in  warehouses,  at  from 
85.  to  128.  weekly.  To  these  must  be  added  the  warehousemen  and 
clerks  in  eighty  establishments  for  finishing  and  sale  of  goods  in 
Nottingham.  The  Nottingham  hosiery  business  is  now  believed  to 
be  giving  employment  to  about  17,000  males^nd  44,000  females — 
together  61,000  workpeople.  The  estimated  i^eturns  amounted  in 
1865  to  about  3,000,000/. 

vn. 

The  two  staple  trades  of  Nottingham,  therefore,  distributed  in 
returns  an  amount  of  somewhat  more  than  8,000,000/.  sterling  last 
year,  and  furnished,  in  the  aggregate,  employment  to  nearly  200,000 
workpeople. 

vm. 

The  hosiery  hand  frames  here  stated,  were  enumerated  through- 
out the  whole  trade  by  my  census  in  1844 ;  and  the  results  are  given 
with  much  minuteness  in  a  paper  read  in  this  Section  at  the  York 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  the  terrible  details  of 
suffering  then,  and  for  forty  years  previously,  endured,  caused  much 
interest  and  sympathy.  Happily  the  state  of  things  then  described 
is  now  entirely  changed,  and  the  labour  of  the  stocking  maker  being 
in  larger  demand  than  the  supply,  both  employed  and  employer  are 
enjoying  an  amount  of  prosperity  never  before  realised,  but  which, 
we  hope,  may  be  long  continued. 

IX. 

It  will  be  an  explanation  of  some  iifterest  to  those  who  are 
strapgers  to  the  processes  of  these  trades,  to  state  that  the  hand- 
knitter  of  a  stocking,  if  assiduous  and  clever,  will  knit  100  loops  in 
a  minute;  and  that  Lee,  on  his  first  machine,  made  1,000  of  worsted, 
and  on  his  second  1,500  loops  of  silk  per  minute.  The  visitor  may 
now  see  made  on  the  round  frame,  patented  by  Brunei  in  1816,  but 
since  modified  and  improved,  without  any  effort  of  the  attendant  but 
to  supply  yam,  2  50,000  loops  of  the  finest  textures  made,  in  various 
colours,  per  minute,  with  safety;  an  advance  of  2,500-fold  upon  the 
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hand-knitter.  Also,  that  while  a  pillow-lace  maker  can  form  five 
meshes  per  minute  hy  her  skilful  and  pliable  fingers,  Heathcoat,  in 
his  first  essay  upon  his  bobbin  net  machine,  made  i,ooo,  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  patent,  10,000  of  these  meshes  per  minute ;  a 
man  sitting  to  overlook  his  machine  now,  will  watch  its  movements 
producing  50,000  meshes  per  minute — ^an  increase  of  10,000-fold  on 
the  cushion  labourer's  arduous  and  painstaking  task.  The  mathe- 
matical nicety  of  the  construction  of  each  of  these  machines  neces- 
sary to  their  secure  working ;  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  looping 
stocking-firames,  contrasted  with  the  complexity  and  rapidity  of 
movement  through  confined  spaces  of  the  thousands  of  bobbins  and 
carriages,  in  the  mesh-making  and  embroidering  bobbin  net  machines, 
will  be  found  to  surpass  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  any  other  manufacture  whatever. 


Two  or  three  particular  points  in  connection  with  the  present 
operations  of  these  trades  will  interest  this  Section.  A  hundred 
years  ago  almost  all  stockings  were  widened  and  narrowed  on  the 
frame,  as  they  had  been  by  hand  knitting,  so  as  to  fit  the  leg  and 
foot  exactly  with  neatness  and  comfort  to  the  wearer.  These  were 
called  full-fashioned  hose.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  practice 
of  making  goods  straight  down  in  the  leg  first  began ;  these  were 
called  spurioue  goods.  From  that  time  till  1845  Parliament  was  on 
several  occasions  informed  that  this  practice  caused  distress,  and 
applied  to  to  declare  this  mode  of  making  stockings  illegal ;  but 
these  petitions  were  without  legislative  result.  Bruners  roiind 
frame  makes  knitted  sacks  without  fashion,  and  the  round  web  is 
shaped  by  scissors  and  sewn  up  by  stitching  machines  or  hand.  One 
head  will  produce  weekly  thirty  dozen  of  women's  hose,  sold  at  ^d,  to 
6d,  a  pair.  At  first  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  was  hateful  to 
the  greater  portion  both  of  masters  and  men.  So  far,  however,  from 
the  trade  being  ruined  by  them,  it  has  become  better  than  for  a 
century  past,  in  every  branch.  No  doubt  very  many  minds  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  this  result ;  by  their  efibrts  we  are  clothing 
the  feet  of  millions  of  people,  who  twenty  years  ago  knew  nothing 
of  the  use  of  stockings ;  these  will  in  all  probability  prove  precursors 
of  demand  for  the  better  and  more  costly  articles.  At  least  30,000 
persons  are  employed  by  these  round  frames. 

XI. 

In  the  working  of  power  lace  machines,  there  is  still  the  anomaly 
of  eighteen  hours'  continued  working  of  the  engine  in  the  midland 
factories.  The  women  and  children  are  now  withdrawn  from  night 
labour.    It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the  natural  hours  of 
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adult  male  labour  might  not,  if  universally  adopted,  result  in,  at 
least,  equal  advantage  to  the  owners  of  these  machines,  costly  as 
they  are,  yet  working  to  little  profit,  and  conduce  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  morality  of  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

XII. 

In  conclusion,  the  condition  of  the  children,  probably  not  much 
fewer  than  40,000  employed  by  mistresses,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  such  numbers  being  confined  so  many  hours  in  rooms  not 
intended  for  workshops,  would  seem  to  call  for  authorised  inspection, 
and,  I  think,  for  registration  also.  The  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  White, 
a  sub-commissioner,  in  1863,  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  these  trades,  and  his  report  thereon,  are  full  of  important 
matter ;  deserving  of  early  practical  notice,  with  a  view  not  only  to 
these  young  people  working  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
their  health  and  morals,  but  also  to  their  obtaining  a  sound  educa- 
tion ;  which,  under  existing  arrangements,  is  for  the  most  part  out 
of  the  question. 
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A  Notice  of  Peopessob  J.  E.  T.  Eogbes's  Histoby  of 
AaBiCTJLTTTBE  and  Fbioes  in  ENGLiin),  1259-1400.  By 
"William  Newmaboh,  P.E.S. 

[Delivered  before  the  Statistical  Society,  20th  November,  1866,  and  taken  fttnn 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  "  Insnranoe  Beoord."] 

Mb.  Chaibman — ^There  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1860,  a  paper 
entitled  "On  Methods  of  Investigation  as  regards  Statistics  of 
"  Prices  and  of  Wages  in  the  Principal  Trades,**  and  it  was  a 
leading  recommendation  of  that  paper  that  efforts  should  be  made, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to 
investigate  statistically  and  economically  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  collected,  relating  to  the  medieval  period  of  European 
history,  beginning  about  the  year  1300  and  extending  onwards,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  paper,  according  to  certain  lines  and  according  to 
certain  divisions,  down  to  the  present  time.  And  it  was  shown  in 
that  paper — 

"  Still  speaking  of  the  historical  period  (1400-1700),  it  is  likely  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  collect  a  continuous  and  antbeutic  body  of  data  sufficient  to 
establish  decisively  more  than  the  two  important  elements  (Category  I)  of  the 
(1.)  Prices  of  leading  kinds  of  grain.  (2.)  Wages  of  common  agricnltmral  labour. 
But  it  15  desirable  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  facts  should  be  sought  for  relating  to 
the  eight  following  further  heads  of  inquiry,  viz.  (Category  II).  (3.)  Price  of 
land  of  different  kinds.  (4.)  Rent  of  land  and  interest  of  money  lent  on  ample 
mortgage.  (5.)  Rent  of  houses  and  cottages.  (6.)  Prices  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry.  (7.)  Prices  of  butchers' meat  and  other  providons.  (8.)  Pricesofclothei 
and  furniture.  (9.)  Wages  of  ortizan  and  skilled  labour.  (10.)  Cost  and  time  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place  or  over  given  distances.  The  diversity  of  circum- 
stances affecting  the  money  value,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  objects  comprised 
under  these  last  eight  heads,  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  futile  ifi  attempt  any 
classification  of  them.  No  more  can  be  said,  than  that  any  observation  under  any 
of  these  eight  heads  (Category  II),  can  be  of  no  scientific  use  unless  it  attends 
carefully  to  time,  place,  quantity,  quality,  and  local  specialties.  The  advantage  of 
the  two  inquiries  in  Category  (I)  is,  that  they  present  the  more  simple  units 
through  long  periods  of  years.  The  price  of  the  leading  kinds  qf  grain  represents 
the  money  value  of  a  description  of  raw  produce,  which  in  itself  changes  but 
slowly  as  regards  quality,  and  the  production  of  which,  through  considerate 
intervals  of  time,  implies  the  application  of  the  same  amount  add  kind  of  labour, 
skill,  and  capital.  In  like  manner  the  wages  of  the  commoner  kinds  qf  agricultnral 
labour  represents,  for  long  periods,  the  money  price  of  almost  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  services  rendered  by  labourers  Peeking  employment  under  the  same 
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conditions.  The  two  irqniries  in  Category  (I)  may  be  called,  therefbre,  Funda- 
mental  and  Scientific,  while  the  larger  number  of  inquiries  in  Category  (11)  can 
never  be  more  than  lUuetratite  and  Conditional" 

Now,  Sir,  arising  out  of  the  suggestions  of  tliat  paper,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  1860,  our  firiend  and  fellow 
member,  Professor  Eogers,  of  Oxford,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  archives  which  are  found  in  Oxford,  relating  to  the  prices 
grain  and  the  prices  of  labour,  as  connected  with  some  of  the  older 
foundations  there,  more  especially  Merton  College  and  New  College , 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century— or,  rather,  from  about 
the  year  1259 — to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  down  to 
the  year  1400.  Professor  Eogers  found  that  in  the  case  of  Merton 
College,  a  college  founded  in  1264,  and  in  the  case  of  New  College, 
founded  by  Wykeham  some  half  century  later,  that  there  had  been 
preserved  on  the  premises  of  those  colleges  a  most  singularly 
complete  series  of  the  actual  returns  made  year  by  year  by  the 
bailiffs  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  colleges,  of  every  disburse- 
ment, down  even  to  the  smallest  fraction,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  the  several  properties.  Professor  Eogers, 
finding  this  to  be  so,  finding  that  he  had  presented  in  these  archives 
a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  made  for  pur- 
poses of  the  most  business-like  character,  set  himself  the  formidable 
task  of  investigating  and  classifying  a  very  considerable  part  of  these 
returns.  As  happens  in  these  cases,  he  was  led  on  from  step  to  step 
until  what  at  first  was  intended  to  be  only  a  partial  investigation 
gradually  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  complete  economical  history 
of  England,  founded  on  original  materials,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Professor  Eogers  was  then  led  to  extend  his 
researches  to  the  national  records  preserved  in  London — the  records 
in  Fetter  Lane  and  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  certain 
assistance  which  was  accorded  him  by  the  Treasury,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  a  great  number  of  &cts  from  these  national  repositories, 
either  in  corroboration  or  in  extension  of  the  facts  which  ho  found  at 
Oxford.  Professor  Eogers  has  occupied  himself  steadily  for  the  last 
five  years  in  carrying  on  these  investigations.  He  proceeded  in  the 
most  careful  and  scientific  manner.  Having  first  got  together  his  facts 
from  the  original  parchments,  he  classified  them,  and  then,  when  he 
had  classified  them,  he  proceeded  to  examine  and  tabulate  them ; 
and  from  these  examinations  and  from  these  generalisations,  which 
arose  out  of  the  further  process,  he  was  led  to  enter  upon  a  general 
detail  and  description  of  the  results  arising  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. As  a  consequence  of  this  prolonged  and  systematic  labour, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  a  representation  being  made  to  them, 
consented  to  print  the  results  in  the  two  volumes  which  the  Society 
has  now  before  it.    The  work  is  entitled,  "  A  History  of  Agriculture 
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"  and' Prices  in  England,  from  the  year  after  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
"  1259,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Continental  War,  1793,  com- 
"  piled  entirely  from  Original  and  Contemporaneous  Becords,  by 
"  James  E.  Thorold  Eogers,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
"  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science 
"  and  Statistics,  King's  College,  London."— Vols,  i  and  ii,  1259-1400. 
Now,  Sir,  my  purpose  to-night  is  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  I  think  they  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  successful, 
and  remarkable  publications  which  has  ever  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  statistics  to  illustrations  of  the  economical 
history  and  progress  of  a  country.    In  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
all  the  facts  are  set  out  in  the  greatest  detail,  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  accuracy.    There  are  the  actual  facts  themselves,  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  found  recorded  upon  the  original  parch- 
ment.   There  are  then  abstracts  and  summaries,  and  upon  these 
abstracts  and  summaries  a  preliminary  volume  of  Introduction  and 
description  is  founded,  and  that  introductory  volume  constitutes 
probably  the  ipost  valuable  and  accurate  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  the  economical  history  of  any  country  in  the  medieval 
period.      I   vsrill  take  the  liberty  of  reading   to   the   Society   a 
few  passages  from  the  first  volume,  from  which  you  will  see  the 
use  which  Professor  Rogers  has  made  of  the  facts   so   carefully 
and  so  laboriously  collected.      Now,  the  great  advantage  of  the 
investigation  upon  which   Professor  Eogers  has  entered,  is  that 
we  have  presented  to  us  an  economical  history  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  1250  down  to  1400,  not  founded  upon  the 
rhetorical,  or  exaggerated,  or  partial  representations  of  chroniclers, 
but  the  history  of  the  country  is   really  written  from  materials 
furnished  by    the   daily   transactions    of   the   people   themselves. 
Professor  Eogers  tells  us,  and  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which 
we  have  not  attained  before, — he  tells  us  that  from  the  inves- 
tigations he  has  made,  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country,  he  finds  the  rate  of  increase  in  agriculture  was  so  much ; 
and,  arguing  from  that  rate  of  increase,  he  is  able  to  deduce  con- 
clusions as  regards  the  population  of  England  during  the  period  in 
question,  upon  a  mass  of  evidence"  which  is  entirely  new.    He  says, 
for  example,  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  land  under  the  plough,  at 
p.  66  of  his  first  volume — 

**  There  is  a^neral  impreerion,  which  mnst  needs  be  vagae,  and  is,  I  believe^ 
founded  solely  on  antecedent  probabilities,  that  the  area  of  arable  land  in  England 
five  hundred  years  ago  was  much  less  than  at  present.  I  cannot  agree  with  such  a 
notion  for  several  reasons,  though,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  am  willing  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  those  which  were 
liable  to  plundering  incursions.     Let  it  be  admitted  that  some  land  has  been 
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broken  up  which  was  never  put  under  the  plough  till  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  we 
must  set  against  it  that  which  has  been  turned  into  pasture,  and  occupied  by  the 
growth  of  towns.  In  medieval  times,  a  paik  or  pleasure  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  mansion  was  unknown.  Cultivation  was  carried  on  up  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  house,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  proximity  to  the  master's  abode  was  an 
element  of  security  for  the  crop.  If  we  walk  in  the  grounds  of  a  modem  English 
park,  now  laid  out  in  grass,  we  may  often  see  the  marks  of  ancient  culture  in  ridge 
and  furrow.  Great  part,  for  instance,  of  the  land  near  Bclvoir  Castle  is  of  this 
kind.  Tho  Lords  de  Ros,  who  then  possessed  the  castle,  assuredly  cultivated  the 
wl>ole  of  the  southern  valley.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  laid  down  in  meadow 
which,  centuries  ago,  bore  crops  of  com.  Similarly,  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  ancient  towns  are  now  built  over,  but  once  were  used  for  growing 
corn.  In  the  Holywell  estate,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  every  parcel  of  ground 
that  could  be  cultivated  was  occupied.  Thus,  in  1341,  the  fields  on  this  manor 
are  designated  as  Spital  Furlong,  Hithe  Furlong,  Street  Furlong,  Middle  Furlong, 
Brere  Furlong,  Austin  Furlong,  Frogmore,  the  Gores,  the  space  before  the  gate  of 
the  court-house,  the  little  Butts,  the  piece  by  the  manse  of  the  Austin  Friars,  and 
that  near  the  garden ;  all  these  been  sown  with  com.  England  has  been  alter- 
nately a  com-growing  and  a  grazing  country;  in  the  period  before  us  it  was 
eminently  the  former.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  com  grown  on  the  lord's 
estate  was  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  wages  to  carters,  ploughmen,  shepherds,'*and 
the  like.  The  customary  allowance  of  farm  servants  on  the  estates  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  one  quarter  every  eight  or  ten  weeks,  besides  money  wages. 
Supposing  the  servant  were  married,  this  would  give  five  or  six  as  the  number  of  tho 
household,  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  the  material  for  food  by  the  labour  of  tho 
head  of  the  family.  And  I  conclude  that  there  were  generally  as  many  people 
existent  in  this  country  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  there  were,  on  an  average, 
quarters  of  com  to  feed  them  with.  And  furthermore,  I  think  that,  judging  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  more  than  four  times.  At 
present  it  is  probably  fifteen  times,  taking  one  wheat  crop  with  another.  But  if 
the  present  population  of  Enghmd  and  Wales  produces,  as  it  most  likely  does, 
fifteen  millions  of  quarters  yearly,  and  imports  five,  in  order  that  its  twenty 
millions  should  subsist,  and  we  deduct  one-fourth  of  the  area  now  cultivated,  the 
wheat  produced  in  England  five  hundred  years  ago  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions.  But  though,  subject  to  the  deduction 
made  above,  it  seems  likely  that  the  area  of  land  under  the  plough  was  not  less  than 
at  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  wheat  crops  were  as  frequent ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain  that  by  the  system  of  Wows  they  must  have  been  rarer.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  one-fifth  less  wheat  land  was  annually  cultivated,  the  estimate 
of  the  population  would  be  diminished  by  another  half  million ;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  absence  of  the  most  familiar  among  our  present  vegetables,  and 
consider  how  important  a  part  they  fiilfil  in  the  subsistence  of  tho  people,  we  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  a  further  reduction  of  another  half  million,  and  may  set  the 
population  at  no  more  than  one  and  a-half  millions,  even  at  its  fullest  time,  that  is 
before  the  pestilence.  But  whether  the  number  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people 
in  the  fourtieenth  century  was  one  and  a-half,  or  two,  or  even  two  and  a-half 
millions,  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  production  precludes  the  possibility  of  its 
being  more  than  the  highest  estimate." 

Now,  the  point  to  which  I  dew?  tp  4**^^  *^®  attention  of  the 
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Society  in  tbis  passage  is  the  important  fact  arising  out  of  these 
investigations  in  detail,  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  more  than 
four  times  during  the  medieval  period,  and  that  that  rate  of  increase 
has  now  risen  to  fifteen  times  ;  and,  arguing  from  this  fact,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
population  of  England  could  not  have  been,  as  Professor  Rogers  sajs, 
more  than  the  number  which  he  sets  down.  Now,  to  turn  to 
another  passage.  Here  is  a  passage  founded  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  wool  tax,  which  was  granted  to  Edward  III  in  1340.  He 
savs  :— 

"  On  Saturday,  the  19th  February,  1340,  the  Commons  granted  the  King 
30,000  sacks  of  wool  on  certain  conditions.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tax 
was  paid  in  kind.  The  price  of  wool  at  this  time,  as  will  be  seen  below,  waa 
about  4/.  the  sack  in  money  of  the  time ;  that  is,  about  1 2/.  in  actual  weight  of 
silver.  It  will  be  seen,  on  turning  to  the  table  of  taxes,  vol.  ii,  p.  563,  L,  that  the 
tax  was  paid  in  money  on  the  Cambridge  estate  of  Merton  College.  In  the  table 
annexed  it  will  be  seen  that  an  assessment  of  a  portion  of  the  wool  tax  is  giTea  for 
the  several  counties  in  England,  Cheshire  and  Durham  excepted.  The  calcolatioin 
of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  each  contributary  is  exceedingly  minute,  being 
reckoned  to  quarters  of  pounds.  In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which 
wealth  was  distributed  in  England  just  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
I  have  taken  the  present  area  of  each  county,  and  divided  the  area  by  the  contri- 
butions. I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  when  the  fractional  parts  of  a  sack 
exceed  thirteen  stoiies,  I  have  reckoned  the  sacks  by  a  unit  more ;  when  they  &U 
below  I  have  omitted  them  entirely." 

The  Society  will  see  the  exceeding  care  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  whole  process  is  worked  out.    He  goes  on — 

"  Norfolk  wUl  be  seen  to  be  by  fkr  the  richest  county.  It  was  in  these  days 
the  site  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  its  population  was  continually  increased 
by  immigrations  of  Flemings,  by  whom  no  doubt  that  relation  was  kept  up  with 
their  native  country  which  served  to  associate  the  interests  of  Edward  with  those 
of  Arteyeldt.  But  besides  the  wealth  produced  in  this  county  consequent  on  the 
rise  of  it«  manufkcturing  industry,  its  ports  were  frequented  by  ships  bearing 
foreign  produce,  and  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Blakeney  were  frequently  mentioned  as 
places  at  which  foreign  trade  was  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  and 
North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  with  Lancashire,  were  the  poorest  counties,  contri- 
buting less  to  the  acreage  than  any  other  divisions.  Cumberland,  Hereford, 
Cornwall,  Northumberland  (excluding  Newcastle,  which  is  separately  assessed), 
Salop,  Devon,  and  Westmoreland,  all  contribute  less  than  a  sack  to  3,000  acrra. 
But  the  southern,  south  midland,  and  eastern  counties  were  generally  wealthy,  the 
richest  after  Norfolk  being  Middlesex  (excluding  London),  and  Oxfordshire.  Time 
has  reversed  these  conditions,  &c." 

And  then  follow  the  particulars  upon  which  that  statement  is 
founded.  I  turn  to  another  passage,  in  which  he  takes  up  the 
evidence  furnished  by  an  assessment  of  the  town  of  Colchester  to 
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a  certain  tax  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.     He 
says : — 

'*  These  accounts  purport  to  be  a  valuation  for  the  pnrpose  of  assessing  a  tax 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  names,  and  in  some  d^ree  the  occupations,  of  the 
contributors  are  given.  Five  years  intervene  between  the  first  and  second  roll,  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  first  roll  must  be  imperfect,  as  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  persons  are  reckoned  in  it,  while  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  are  found 
in  the  second.  The  last  roll  is  probably  complete,  and  reckoning  five  to  a  fiunily, 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  and  its  neighbouring  vills  were  probably  about 
two  thousand.  The  valuation  given  is,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  corn  and  a 
few  other  prices,  factitious,  that  is,  the  articles  are  estimated  considerably  below 
their  ordinary  value.  Wheat  is  valued  at  6».  8d.,  rye  at  5*.,  barley,  peas,  and 
beans  at  4^.,  oats  at  zs.  Salt  and  iron  are  also  at  ordinary  prices,  the  one  at  j^d, 
the  bushel,  the  other  at  %8,  6d.  the  hundred.  Wool,  fat,  seaooal,  and  lime  are  also 
rated  at  ordmary  prices.  But  cattle  and  domestic  furniture  are  greatly  below  their 
average  values.  Oxen  are  valued  at  6s.  8<£.,  bulls  and  cows  at  5^.,  pigs  and  calves 
at  IS.,  afiri  at  3^.,  sheep  and  lambs  at  Zd,  and  6d,  These  rates  are  far  less  than  any 
real  price ;  and  the  estimate  made  of  household  furniture  is  equally  low.  According 
to  the  first  roll  the  clergy  were  nine ;  the  landowners,  apparently  possessing  what 
we  should  call  independent  means,  were  seven ;  tanners  were  eleven ;  shoemakers 
thirteen;  general  merchants  (ipercatores)  nine;  fishmongers  six;  butchers  five; 
bakers  four.  Besides  these  we  find  the  followiiig  occupations;  alemen,  barber, 
dealer,  dyer,  fancer,  farrier,  fishmonger,  fuel  dealer,  fuller,  glazier,  glover,  linen- 
draper,  miller,  seacoal  dealer,  charcoal  dealer,  parchment  maker,  rope  dealer,  tailor, 
smith,  weaver.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  on  the  occupation  of  eighty-nine  persons 
assessed  to  the  tax.  The  description  of  persons  contributing  to  the  assessment  of 
1901  is  far  more  varied,  though  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons 
whose  occupation  is  not  specially  designated." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Society  by  reading  more  of  these  passages. 
I  have  read  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  by  means  of  the  facts 
collected  by  Professor  Rogers  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  he  has 
been  able  to  construct  probably  the  first  really  economical  history  of 
our  own  or  of  any  European  country.  He  has  been  enabled  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  entirely  from 
statistical  evidence,  furnished  by  actual  business  transactions  during 
that  periods  He  has  been  enabled  to  compile  a  history  so  authentic, 
BO  full,  and  so  minute  that,  so  jGar  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  equal  to  it,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other. 
Now,  Sir,  the  general  result  of  this  most  extraordinary  labour,  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  our  fellow  member,  amoimts  really  to  this, 
that  by  the  application  of  purely  scientific  means  to  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  data  which  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  he  has  placed  before  us  a  series  of  facts  and  a 
series  of  deductions  upon  those  facts  of  the  utmost  possible  value  in  an 
economical  sense.    Professor  Sogers  has  been  enabled  to  show  that 
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the  product  of  the  soil  was  according  to  a  certain  rate  of  increase,  and 
assuming  that  rate  of  increase,  it  is  perfectly  certain  the  population 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  certain  assigned  number.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  show  also  that  the  effect  of  the  pestilence,  the  effect 
of  the  "  Black  Death,"  which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  in  the  j| 

middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  such  as  to  produce,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  a  complete  economical  revolution ;  that  the  wages  of 
labour  rose  in  such  a  degree  that  it  became  ^o  longer  profitable  for 
the  owners  of  estates  to  cultivate  them  by  bailiff  supervision.     The 
estates  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  and  from  that 
cause  arose  in  a  great  measure  the  foundation  of  the  yeoman  class  of 
the  country.    He  has  also,  by  his  investigations,  been  enabled  to 
trace,  in  a  manner  quite  surprising  to  those  persons  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  volumes,  the  course  of  events 
which  mark  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  this  country  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV 
and  the  later  kings.    I  consider  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  Society 
that  this  most  remarkable  labour  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members 
should  be  brought  imder  its  attention  at  its  first  meeting;   and 
I  trust  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  Professor 
Eogers  is  entitled  to  our  warm  commendations  for  having  afforded, 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale  and  in  so  complete  a  manner,  an  example  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  always  contended  in  this  room — 
namely,  the  capability  of  statistics,  when  properly  applied,  and  when 
handled  in  a  philosophical  manner,  of  constituting  the  best  history 
which  can  be  framed  of  the  real  progress  and  of  the  real  condition 
of  a  country. 
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I. — Introduction. 

If  a  Boman  emperor,  in  the  most  prosperous  age  of  the  empire, 
had  commanded  a  history  to  he  written  of  that  wonderful  system 
of  roads  which  consolidated  the  Boman  power,  and  carried  her  laws 
and  customs  to  the  houndaries  of  the  accessihle  world,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  just  subject  for  national  pride.  The  invention  and  per* 
fecting  of  the  art  of  road  making,  its  sagacious  adoption  by  the 
State,  its  engineering  triumphs,  its  splendid  roads  through  Italy, 
through  Gkkul,  through  Spain,  through  Britain,  through  Germany, 
through  Macedonia,  through  Asia  Minor,  through  the  chief  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  Northern  Africa ;  all  these 
would  have  been  recountecl  as  proofs  of  Boman  energy  and  mag- 
nificence, and  as  introducing  a  new  instrument  of  civilisation, .and 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

A  similar  triumph  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  Oreat  Britain.  The 
Bomans  were  the  great  Boad-makers  of  the  ancient  world — the 
English  are  the  great  Bailroad-makers  of  the  modem  world.  The 
tramway  was  an  English  invention,  the  locomotive  was  the  produc- 
tion of  English  genius,  and  the  first  railways  were  constructed  and 
carried  to  success  in  England.  "We  have  covered  with  railroads  the 
fairest  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  developed  railways  in  our 
colonies  of  Canada  and  India.  But  wo  have  done  much  more  than 
this,  wo  have  introduced  them  into  almost  every  civilised  country. 
Belgian  railways  were  planned  by  George  Stephenson.  The  great 
French  system  received  an  important  impulse  from  Locke.  In 
Holland,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Norway,  in  Denmark, 
in  Buesia,  in  Egypt,  in  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Algeria,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  South  America  Eucjlishmen  have  led  the  way  in 
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railway  enterprise  and  construction.  To  this  day,  wherever  an 
undertaking  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  presents  itself,  the  aid 
is  invoked  of  English  engineers,  English  contractors,  English  navvies, 
and  English  shareholders ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  rails  with 
which  the  line  is  laid,  and  the  engines  and  rolling  stock  with  which 
it  is  worked  are  brought  from  England. 

To  Englishmen  the  annals  of  railways  must  always  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  I  trust  that  the  brief  inquiry  upon  which  I  am 
about  to  enter,  will  not  be  deemed  a  waste  of  labour.  I  propose  to 
examine  into  the  extension  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  show 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  proceeding;  the  expenditure  which  it  has 
cost ;  and  its  vast  commercial  results.  The  practical  questions  will 
follow  whether  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  reached  its  proper  limit?  Are  we  over-railroaded,  as  some 
assert,  so  that  railways  ought  to  be  discouraged  ?  Or  are  we  under- 
railroaded,  so  that  fresh  railways  ought  to  be  invited  P  Are  other 
nations  passing  us  in  the  race  of  railway  development  ?  And  lastly, 
can  any  improvements  be  introduced  into  our  railway  legislation  ? 

II. — Bailways  in  the  Vnited  Kingdom. 

So  far  aa  roads  are  concerned,  the  dark  ages  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans  in  448,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  or  impassable  than  English 
;  highways.  The  Scotch  rebellions  first  drew  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  good  roads.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  turnpikes,  with 
their  attendant  waggons  and  stagecoaches;  superseding  the  long 
strings  of  packhorses  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  principal 
means  of  transport.  The  second  step  was  to  render  navigable  the 
rivers  which  passed  through  the  chief  seats  of  industry.  The  third, 
which  commenced  later  in  the  century,  was  to  imitate  the  rivers  by 
canals,  and  to  construct  through  the  north  and  centre  of  England,  a 
net  work  of  2,600  miles  of  water  communication,  at  an  outlay 
of  50,000,000/.  sterling.  But  roads  and  canals  combined  were 
insufficient  for  the  trade  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  bitter 
^complaints  were  made  of  expense  and  delay  in  the  transmission 
' '  of  their  goods. 

The  desired  improvement  came  from  the  mining  districts.  Since 
the  year  1700  it  had  been  the  custom  to  use  wooden  rails  for  the 
passage  of  the  trucks.  About  the  year  1800  Mr.  Outram,  in  Derby- 
shire, laid  down  iron  rails  upon  stone  sleepers,  and  the  roads  so 
constructed  took  from  him  the  name  of  Outram's  Ways  or  Tram- 
ways. About  the  year  1814,  the  ingenuity  of  mining  engineers 
developed  the  stationary  steam  -  engine  into  a  rude  locomotive, 
capable  of  drawing  heavy  loads  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an 
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hour.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  public  railway  on  this  prin- 
ciple between  Stockton  and  Darlington.  After  much  delay  the 
line  was  opened  by  George  Stephenson  in  1825,  and  the  experiment 
was  successful  as  a  goods  line — unsuccessful,  from  its  slowness,  as  a 
passenger  line.  The  next  experiment  was  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Eailway,  projected  as  a  goods  line  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  trade  of  those  two  places,  which  was  crippled  by  the  high 
rates  of  the  canal  and  navigation.  Before  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted, another  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives,  by  the  discovery  of  the  multitubular  boiler, 
which  immensely  increased  the  volume  of  steam,  and  the  speed 
attainable. 

The  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  on  15th 
September,  1830,  was  the  formal  commencement  of  the  railway  era. 
On  that  day  the  public  saw  for  the  first  time  immense  trains  of 
carriages  loaded  with  passengers,  conveyed  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  which  was  largely  exceeded  in  sub- 
sequent trials.  The  desideratum  was  at  length  obtained,  viz.,  the 
conveyance  of  large  masses  of  passengers  and  goods  with  ease  and 
rapidity ;  and  it  was  seen  that  the  discovery  must  revolutionise  the 
whole  system  of  inland  communication. 

The  public  feeling  was  strangely  excited.  Commercial  men  and 
men  of  enterprise  were  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  new  railways 
and  eager  for  their  introduction  all  over  the  country.  But  the 
vested  interests  of  roads  and  canals,  and  landed  proprietors  who 
feared  that  their  estates  would  be  injured,  together  with  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  were  violently  prejudiced  against  them.  Kail- 
ways  had  to  fight  their  way  against  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
I  quote  from  the  "Life  of  Eobert  Stephenson,"  the  engineer  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  line : — 

"  In  every  parish  through  which  Robert  Stephenson  passed,  he 
"  was  eyed  with  suspicion  by  the  inhabitants,  and  not  seldom 
"  menaced  by  violence.  The  aristocracy  regarded  the  irruption  as 
"  an  interference  with  territorial  rights.  The  humbler  classes  were 
"  not  less  exasperated,  as  they  feared  the  railway  movement  would 
"  injure  those  industrial  interests  by  which  they  lived.  In  London, 
"journalists  and  pamphleteers  distributed  criticisms  which  were 
"  manifestly  absurd,  and  prophecies  which  time  has  signally  falsified.'* 
— VoT.  i,  p.  169. 

The  city  of  Northampton  was  so  vehement  in  its  opposition,  that 
the  line  was  diverted  to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  through  the  Kilsby 
Tunnel,  to  the  permanent  injury  both  of  the  city  and  railway.  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament,  and  only  passed  in  the  following 
session  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  in  buying  off  opposition. 

Other  lines  were  soon  obtained  in  spite  of  the  same  vehement 
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hostiKfcy.  The  Grand  Junction  Eailway  from  Liverpool  to  Binning* 
ham,  was  passed  in  1838.  The  Eastern  Counties  Eailway  was  sanc- 
tioned in  1834.  It  was  launched  as  a  1 5  per  cent.  line.  It  is  said 
that  a  wealthy  banker  in  the  eastern  counties  made  a  will,  leaTing 
considerable  property  to  trustees^  to  be  expended  in  parliameiitaij 
opposition  to  railways.  The  Great  Western  was  thrown  out  in 
1834,  but  passed  in  1835.  The  London  and  Southampton,  now  the 
London  and  South  Western,  was  proposed  in  1832,  but  waa  not 
sanctioned  till  1834. 

In  1836  came  the  first  railway  mania.  Up  to  this  time  the 
difficulty  had  been  to  pass  any  bill  at  all,  now  competing  schemes 
began  to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  Brighton  was  fought  for  by 
no  less  than  five  companies,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  2oo,oooi!.  The 
South  Eastern  obtained  its  Act  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  Mid 
Kent  and  Central  Kent.  Twenty-nine  Bills  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment authorising  the  construction  of  994  miles  of  railway.  In  the 
autumn  the  mania  raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  "There  is 
"  scarcely,"  said  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  "  a  practicable  line 
"  between  two  considerable  places,  however  remote,  that  has  not 
"  been  occupied  by  a  company  ;  frequently,  two,  three,  or  four  rival 
**  lines  have  started  simultaneously."  The  winter  brought  a  crash, 
and  the  shares  of  the  best  companies  became  almost  unsaleable. 

In  1845  most  of  the  great  lines  had  proved  a  success.  The 
London  and  Birmingham  was  paying  10  per  cent.,  the  Grand 
Junction  1 1  per  cent.,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  1 5  per  cent., 
and  railway  shares  were  on  an  average  at  100  per  cent,  premiunu 
The  railway  mania  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence;  railways 
appeared  an  El  Dorado.  The  number  of  miles  then  open  was  2,i4iB. 
The  number  of  miles  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  three  follow- 
ing sessions  was — 

Milea. 

1845 2,700 

*46 4,538 

*47 1,354 

Total 8,59z 

Had  all  these  lines  been  constructed,  we  should  have  had  in  1852 
more  than  10,700  miles  of  railway,  a  number  which  was  not  actually 
reached  till  1861,  or  nine  years  later.  But  the  collapse  in  1846  was 
so  severe,  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  dissolution  of  companies,  and  a  large  number  of  lines  were 
abandoned,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  2,800  miles. 

Eailway  extension  was  now  menaced  with  a  new  danger.  The 
effect  of  the  panic  was  so  great,  and  the  losses  on  shares  so  severe, 
that  the  confidence  of  the  public  was  destroyed.    Besides  this,  as 
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the  new  lines  were  opened,  the  dividends  gradually  decreased  till  the 
percentage  of  profit  on  capital  expended  had  gone  down  from  5^  per 
cent,  in  1845  to  3^^  in  1849  and  3  J  in  1850,  leaving  scarcely  any- 
thing for  ordinary  shareholders.  As  a  consequence,  shareholders 
lines  were  at  an  end.  But  since  1846  a  new  custom  had  been  gain- 
ing ground  of  the  amalgamation  of  smaUer  into  larger  companies. 
I  may  instance  the  North  Eastern  Company,  which  now  consists  of 
twenty-five  originally  independent  railways.  In  this  manner  eleven 
powerful  companies  had  been  formed,  which  divided  the  greater  part 
of  England  between  them.  The  competition  between  these  com- 
panies for  the  possession  of  the  country  was  very  great,  and  by 
amalgamations,  leases,  guarantees,  and  preference  stocks,  they 
financed  a  large  number  of  lines  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  made.  In  this  manner  the  construction  of  railways  between 
1850  and  1858  progressed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  400  miles  a  year.- 

But  towards  the  end  of  1858  the  great  companies  had  exhausted 
their  funds  and  ardour,  and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  The  technical 
phrase  was  "  that  the  companies  required  rest."  Again,  it  seemed 
probable  that  railway  extension  would  be  checked.  But  another 
state  of  things  arose.  Twenty  years  of  railway  construction  had 
brought  forward  many  great  contractors,  who  made  a  business  of 
financing  and  carrying  through  lines  which  they  thought  profitable. 
The  system  had  grown  up  gradually  under  the  wing  of  the  com- 
panies, and  it  now  came  to  the  front,  aided  by  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  .value  of  railway  property,  on  which  the  percentage 
of  profits  to  capital  expended  had  gradually  risen  from  3I  per  cent, 
in  1850  to  4 J  in  1860.  The  companies  adso  found  it  their  interest 
to  make  quiet  extensions  when  required  by  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  Thus  railway  construction  was  continued  in  the  accele- 
rated ratio  of  more  than  500  miles  a-year.  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  the  rate  of  progress  from  1845  to  1865 :— 

United  Kingdom.^Miles  Constructed. 


Year. 


1834 about 

'40 ^ 

•46 

'60 

*56 

'60 

'65 


Mile*  Opened. 


Average  Namber 

O^ned 

per  AiuiQin. 


200 
1,200 
2,440 
6,500 
8,335 
10,434 
13,289 


} 


} 


133 
240 

8l2 

367 
425 
571 
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During  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  profit  to  capital  expended 
was  as  follows : — 

Percent, 

1845    „. 5-48 

'60 3-31 

'55    3-90 

'60   4-39 

'65   4-46 

The  latter  table,  which  is  abridged  from  an  annual  statement  in 
"  Herepath's  Journal/'  scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  dividends  sank  from  their  highest  point  in 
1845  to  their  lowest  in  1850,  and  of  their  equally  gradual  recovery 
from  1850  to  1860  and  1865.  The  main  results  of  the  two  tables 
are,  Ist,  the  close  connection  between  the  profit  of  one  period,  and 
the  average  number  of  miles  constructed  in  the  next  five  years; 
and,  2nd,  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been^ steadily  increasing  since  1855,  and  is  now  more 
than  500  miles  per  annum. 

y  The  number  of  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  during  the  last 
4ix  years  is  stated  in  the  "  Bailway  Times  "  to  be  as  follows : — 

Tear.  Miles. 

1861 1,332 

'62 809 

'63 795 

'64 „ i,3Z9 

'66 V 1,996 

*Ge  - 1,062 

7.323 
Average    .'. 1,220 


Hence  the  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  for  the  last  six  years 
have  been  double  the  number  constructed;  and  there  must  be 
about  3,500  miles  not  begun  or  not  completed,  a  number  sufficient 
to  occupy  us  for  fully  seven  years,  at  our  present  rate  of  con- 
struction. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  railway  extension  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    It  may  be  thrown  into  five  periods : — 

1.  The  period  of  experiment,  from  1820  to  1830. 

2.  The  period  of  infancy,  from  1830  to  1845. 

3.  The  period  of  mania,  from  1845  to  1848. 

4.  The  period  of  competition  by  great  Companies,  from  1848  to 
1859. 

5.  The^  period  of  contractors'  lines  and  Companies  extensions, 
from  1859 'to  1865. 
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III. — Distribution  of  Bailxcays  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  end  of  1865,  give  the 
following  distribution  of  the  13,289  miles  then  open: — 


Doable  Lines. 

Single  Lines. 

Total 
Miles  Open. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland 

6,081 
946 
476 

8,170      ' 

1,254 

1,362 

M51 

2,2bO 

Ireland 

1,838 

7,503 

5,786 

13,289 

Hence  there  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of  double  lines  over 
single  lines  in  England,  and  of  single  lines  over  double  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  n. 

The  following  table  shows  which  country  has  the  greatest  length 
of  railways  in  proportion  to  its  area : — 


Area  in 
Square  MUes. 

BailwayMUeage. 

Square  Miles 
Mile  o/Kailway. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland :. 

57,812 
80,716 
82,612 

9,251 
2,200 
1,838 

6-25 
17*7 

Ireland    

So  that  England  and  Wales  have  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  six  and 
a-half  square  miles  of  country — being  the  highest  proportion  in  the 
world — ^while  Scotland  has  less  than  half  that  accommodation,  and 
Ireland  little  more  than  one-third. 

The  followmg  table  shows  which  country  has  the  greatest  length 
of  railway  in  proportion  to  population : — 


England  and  Wates 

Scotland 

Ireland    


Population 
in  1860. 


20,228,497 
3,096,808 
5,850,309 


Bailway  Mileage. 


9,251 
2,200 
1,838 


Population 
Mile  o/^Railway. 


2,186 
1,409 
3,182 


So  that  Scotland,  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  has  the  greatest  rail- 
way mileage  in  proportion  to  her  population,  and  we  shall  afterwards 
find  that  she  stands  at  the  head  of  all  European  countries  in  this 
respect. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  railway  mileage  is  distributed  through 
England,  deserves  some  attention.  A  railway  map  will  show  that  the 
general  direction  of  English  lines  is  towards  the  metropolis.  London 
is  a  centre  to  which  nearly  all  the  main  lines  converge.  Every  large 
town  is,  in  its  degree,  a  centre  of  railway  convergence.  Por  example, 
look  at  the  lines  radiating  from  Leeds,  from  Hull,  from  Birmingham, 
or  from  Bristol.  But  all  those  lesser  stars  revolve,  so  to  speak, 
round  the  Metropolis  as  a  central  sun. 

A  great  deal  may  be  learnt  of  the  character  and  political  state 
of  a  country  from  the  convergence  of  its  railway  lines.  Centralising 
Prance  concentrates  them  all  on  Paris.  Spain,  another  nation  of 
the  Latin  race,  directs  her  railways  on  Madrid.  Italy  shows  her 
past  deficiency  of  unity,  and  want  of  a  capital,  by  her  straggling 
'and  centreless  railroads.  Belgium  is  evidently  a  collection  of 
co-equal  cities  without  any  preponderating  focus.  Germany  betrays 
her  territorial  divisions  by  the  multitude  of  her  railway  centres. 
Austria,  on  the  contrary,  shows  her  unity  by  the  convergence  of  her 
lines  on  Vienna.  The  United  States  of  America  prove  their  federal 
independence  by  the  number  of  their  centres  of  radiation. 

The  national  character  of  the  English  nation  may  be  traced  in 
the  same  way.  Though  our  railways  point  towards  London,  they 
have  also  another  point  of  convergence — towards  Manchester  and 
the  great  port  of  Liverpool.  The  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Northern  (by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
line),  the  Great  Western  and  the  Midland  run  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  from  the  south.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln* 
shire  railway,  the  London  and  North  Western  Yorkshire  and  Carlisle 
lines,  and  the  network  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
converge  on  them  from  the  east  and  north.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Welsh  railways,  and  the  Mid  Wales  and  South  Wales  lines 
communicate  with  them  from  the  west.  Thus  our  railway  system 
shows  that  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  capitals  of  the  country,  as  London  is  its  monetary  and 
political  metropolis,  and  that  the  Prench  centralisation  into  a  single 
great  city  does  not  exist  in  England.     ^ 

It  remains  to  describe  the  great  systems  into  which  the  English 
railways  have  been  amalgamated.  There  are  in,  England  twelve 
great  companies,  with  more  than  i4,cxx),ooo;.  each  of  capital,  which 
in  the  aggregate  comprise  nearly  seven-eighths  of  our  total  mileage 
and  capital.  They  divide  the  country  into  twelve  railway  kingdoms, 
generally  well  defined,  but  sometimes  intermingled  in  the  most 
intricate  manner.  They  may  be  classified  into  the  following  seven 
districts : — 
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Milct  Open. 

Capital  Eipended. 

1.  J^orth  Western  District— 

Tiondon  and  North  W^^stem  Railway 

1,306 

077 

422 
1,221 

403 
246 

709 

319 
175 
294 

500 
1,292 

53,210,000 
26,103,000 

2.  Midland  District— 

Midland  Kailway 

8.  North  Hastem  District— 

Great  Northern  Railway  

18,200,000 

North  ^Eastern         „        

41,158,000 
21,114,000 

4.  Mersey  to  Humber  District — 

Liancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and   Lincolnshire  1 
Railway J 

5.  Eastern  District— 

Great  Eastern  Railway.. « m 

14,113,000 

2^,<74,000 

6.  South  JEastem  District— 

South  Eastern  Railway 

18,626,000 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 

liOndon  and  Brighton  Railway    

14,768,000 
14,561,000 

7.  South  Western  District— 

London  and  South  Western  Railway 

16,364,000     * 

Great  Western  Railway  

4.7.6^0,000 

Total 

7,564 

t0Q,42 1,000 

In  Scotland  there  are  three  great  companies : — 


Miles  Open. 

Copital  Expended. 

1.  South  Bast  Coasts 

North  British  Railway 

2.  Central  District— 

Caledonian  Railway , 

732 
561 
249 

I7,8o2,coo 
14,797,000 

3.  South  West  Coast— 

Glftflgow  and  South  Wpst^m    „ 

5,603,000 

Total  

1,542 

38,202,000 

which  include  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mileage  and  capital  of 
Scotch  railways. 

In  Ireland  there  are  only  two  large  companies : — 


Miles  Open. 

Capital  Expended. 

1.  South  Western  District— 

Great  Southern  and  Western 

420 
260 

5,712,000 

2.  Midland  District 

Midland  Great  W^aatem ....« 

3,625,000 

Total    

680 

9,337,000 

VOL.  XXIX.      PAET   ir. 
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which  embrace  rather  more  than  two-fidhs  of  the  capital  and  mile- 
age. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  "  Herapath's  Hailway  Journal," 
made  up  very  nearly  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  gross  receipts  and  net 
profits  for  three  years,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  the 
dividends  paid  on  ordinary  stock  in  the  above  great  companiesy 
except  the  London,  Chathun,  and  Dover : — 


Average  Beceipts  and  J)widend$ 

perCefU. 

1857. 

1861. 

1865. 

Qto88  receipts 

7-87 
419 

4-00 
4*55 
5-00 

8-27' 
4-80 

4-45 
4-90 
6-00 

8-57 

Net  profits ^ 

JHvidends  of  great  Companies — 

12  English „ 

3  Scotch  

2  Irish  ..« 

4*46 

4-65 
6-70 
3-56 

Ayerage  diyidends 

4-61 

4-78 

4*64 

IV. — Coat  of  Bailways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  capital  authorised  and  expended,  up  to  the  end  of  1865, 
is  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Eetums,  as  follows,  including  the 
companies  estimated  for  who  have  not  made  a  return : — 

CapUal  Authorised. 

£ 

Shares   , 434^57,000 

Loans .» 143,968,000 

Total .,    578425,000 

Debenture  Capital — 

Stock  £18,812,000 

Mortgages  „..., 98,059,000 

111,871,000 

Preference  capital ^ 124,517,000 

Ordinary        „ ^..    220,033,000 

456,421,000 

Hence  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  capital  expended  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
national  debt. 

2.  The  debenture  and  preference  captal,  which  are  practically 
first  and  second  mortgages  of  railway  property,  amounted,  in  1865, 
to  more  than  half  the  whole  capital  expended. 
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So  tbat  railway  property  is  virtually  mortgaged  to  the  debenture 
and  preference  capitalist  for  about  half  its  ralue. 

The  preference  capital  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, while  the  ordinary  capital  has  remained  almost  stationary/ 
During  1865,  the  preference  capital  increased  by  19,615,000/.,  while 
the  ordinary  capital  only  increased  4,650,000/.  As  the  old  com- 
panies almost  always  increase  their  capital  by  preference  stock,  I 
anticipate  that  in  seven  or  eight  years  the  debenture  and  preference' 
capital  will  have  risen  to  two-thirds  of  the  capital  expended. 

3.  The  unissued  or  unpaid  capital  was,  in  1864,  95,000,000/. 
This  increased  largely  in  1865,  by  the  great  number  of  miles  autho- 
rised in  that  year,  and  in  the  return  for  that  year  is  122,000,000/. 

The  expenditure  was,  in  1864,  divided  between  the  three  king- 
doms in  the  following  proportions  including  non-returning  com- 
panies : — 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland   


Capital  Expended. 


£ 

879,606,000 

60,206,000 
26,894,000 


CottperMUe 

of 

Bailway. 


£ 

411033 
a2>820 

i4»36o 


Thus  Ireland  has  made  her  railways  for  one-third  the  cost,  and 
Scotland  for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  English  railways — 
a  result  which  might  be  partly  expected  from  their  larger  proportions 
of  single  lines,  the  greater  cheapness  of  land,  and  in  Ireland  the 
lower  wages  of  labour. 

But  the  English  expenditure  is  the  highest  i^  the  world,  and  has 
given  rise  to  severe  remarks  on  the  wastefulness  of  the  English 
system.    Let  us  examine  the  causes  of  expense. 

1.  The  English  expenditure  includes,  on  a  probable  estimate,  no 
less  than  40,000,000/.  sterling  absorbed  by  metropolitan  railways 
and  termini,  this  of  itself  is  4,500/.  per  mile  on  the  8,890  miles 
constructed. 

It  also  includes  very  large  sums  for  termini  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  far 
beyond  what  is  paid  in  continental  cities. 

2.  The  English  expenditure  also  includes  considerable  capital  for 
docks,  as  at  Grimsby,  where  1,000,000/.  was  laid  out  by  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  and  at  Hartlepool, 
where  1,250,000/.  was  spent  by  a  company  now  merged  in  the  North 
Eastern. 

2p2 
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It  also  includes  in  many  instances  capital  expended  on  steamers 
and  capital  for  the  purchase  of  canals. 

8.  The  counties  whose  trade  and  population  is  greatest,  and  which 
are  most  thickly  studded  with  railways,  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Glamorgan,  are  exceedingly  hilly,  and  necessitate  heavy 
embankments,  cuttings,  and  tunnels,  which  enormously  increase  the 
cost  of  construction.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Hailway  has 
cost  52,400/.  per  mile  for  the  whole  of  its  403  miles.  Had  those 
counties  been  as  flat  as  Belgium,  the  company  might  probably  have 
saved  something  like  20,000/.  per  mile,  or  8,000,000/.  sterling.  The 
Manchester,  Sheflield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  even  after  deduct- 
ing 1,000,000/.  for  the  docks  of  Grimsby,  have  spent  53,000/.  per 
mile.  A  flat  country  might  have  saved  them  a  similar  sum  per  mile, 
or  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

4.  England,  as  the  inventor  of  railways,  had  to  buy  experience 
in  their  construction.  Other  nations  have  profited,  by  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  present  system  of  lines  could  now  be  made  at 
very  much  less  than  their  original  cost.  In  addition,  we  have  paid 
for  experiments,  such  as  the  broad  gauge  and  the  atmospheric 
railway. 

5.  The  great  preponderance  of  double  lines  over  single  (6,081 
miles  against  3»i7o),  has  largely  increased  the  expense  as  compared 
with  the  single  lines  which  predominate  in  other  countries. 

6.  The  price  of  land  in  a  thickly  populated  country  like  England, 
must  necessarily  be  higher  than  in  the  more  thinly  inhabited 
continental  countries.  But  beyond  this,  English  landowners,  in  the 
first  vehement  opposition  to  railways,  acquired  the  habit  of  being 
bought  off  at  high  prices,  and  of  exacting  immense  sums  for 
imaginary  damages.  The  first  Eastern  Counties  line  was  said  to  have 
paid  12,000/.  per  mile  for  land  through  an  agricultural  country, 
being  about  ten  times  its  real  value.  This  habit  of  exaction  has 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  As  an  every  day  instance,  I  may 
mention  that,  only  a  few  months,  ago  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth 
was  selling  to  a  railway  company  which  he  had  supported  in  Parlia- 
ment, thirty  acres  of  grass  land,  of  which  the  admitted  agricultural 
value  was  100/.  an  acre,  and  three  acres  of  limestone,  of  which  the 
proved  value  to  a  quarryman  was  300/.  an  acre.  There  was  no 
residential  damage,  and  the  railway  skirted  the  outside  of  the  estate. 
The  price  of  the  whole  in  an  auction  room  would  have  been  about 
4,000/.  The  proprietor's  agents,  supported  by  a  troop  of  eminent 
valuers,  demanded  25,000/.! 

7.  Parliamentary  expenses  are  an  item  of  English  expenditure 
not  occurring  in  countries  where  the  concession  of  railways  is  the 
province  of  a  department  of  the  government.  But  in  those  countries 
there  is  almost  always  a  "  Promoter's  fund,"  and  secret  service  fund, 
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which  often  attain  very  large  dimensions.  "Which  is  the  preferable 
alternative  ?  Besides,  those  who  object  to  parliamentary  committees, 
must  be  prepared  to  give  us  a  practicable  substitute,  which  vrill  suit 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  nation.  Now  a  free  nation 
must  have  liberty  to  bring  forward  schemes  for  the  public  accom' 
modation,  and  to  have  them  decided  by  some  public  tribunal  affcei 
full  investigation,  and  hearing  all  parties.  There  .must  be  witnesses, 
and,  where  millions  of  money  are  at  stake,  there  must  be  the  power  of 
being  represented  by  the  ablest  advocates.  Commissions  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  department,  woiild  be  just  as 
expensive.  The  expense  of  parliamentary  committees  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  free  trade  in  railways,  and  for  our  present  amount  of 
railway  development. 

I  believe  that  these  causes  will  fully  account  for  the  higher  cost 
of  English  railways,  and,  except  as  regards  the  cost  of  land,  I  think 
that  no  valid  or  practical  objection  can  be  taken  to  them.    There  is 
certainly  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  in  return  for  our  money  , 
we  have  a  more  efficient  system  of  railways  than  any  other  country. 

V. — Traffic  and  Benefit  of  Baihoat/s  of  tie  Unitjed  Kingdom, 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  increase  of  traffic  which  has 
resulted  from  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  traffic  of  the 
kingdom  before  their  introduction. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  great  trunk  lines  in  1835,  passen- 
gers were  conveyed  by  mail  and  stage  coaches,  a  system  which  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress 
"  of  the  Nation,"  has  calculated,  from  the  stage  coach  license  returns, 
the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers  during  188 J*,  as 
358,290,000,  which  represents  nearly  30,000,000  persons  travelling 
12  miles  each.  The  fares  were  very  high,  being  by  the  mails  6d.  a 
mile  inside  and  4^.  outside,  exclusive  of  coachmen  and  guards,  and 
rather  less  on  the  stage  coaches.  Including  coachmen  and  guards, 
the  average  fares  paid  may  be  taken  at  5^^.  per  mile.  Hence  the 
30,000,000  passengers  paid  a  total  of  6,250,000/. 

Goods  were  conveyed  by  water  or  by  road. 

Water  communication  had  been  developed  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

MHei. 
CanaU — 

England  '. ^ 2,600 

Scotland 225 

Ireland * 276 

3,100 

Navigations „ 900 

Total 4,cco 

Being  I  mile  to  every  30  square  miles  of  country. 
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Canal  companies  always  regarded  with  great  jealousy  any  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  their  traffic,  and  the  only  calculation  I 
can  find  is  in  Smiles'  "Life  of  Brindley"  (p.  464),  where  it  is 
estimated  at  20,000,000  tons  annually.  The  rates  charged  by  canal 
carriers  were,  for  the  great  bulk  of  general  goods,  about  ^d,  per  ton 
per  mile.  Thus,  London  to  Birmingham  was  405.  per  ton,  and 
London  to  Manchester  70s.  to  80s.,  the  direct  distances  being  113 
and  200  miles.  The  rates  for  coal  were  considerably  less,  but  so 
high  as  to  restrict  its  carriage  to  short  distances,  and  to  render  its 
amount  inconsiderable. 

The  tonnage  carried  by  road  appears  to  have  been  about  one-sixth 
of  that  conreyed  by  canal,  and  may  be  taken  at  3,000,000  tons.  The 
rates  by  road  were  about  13d  per  ton  per  mile,  the  stage  waggons 
from  London  to  Birmingham  charging  no  less  than  6/.  per  ton  for 
the  113  miles,  and  those  from  London  to  Leeds,  the  enormous 
amount  of  13Z.  per  ton  for  190  miles.  Assuming  that  each  ton  by 
road  or  water  was  carried  20  miles — a  less  average  than  at  present— 
^  the  total  rates  paid  would  have  been  nearly  8,000,000/.  Hence  the 
total  traffic  receipts  about  the  year  1834  may  be  calculated  as 

follows : — 

£ 

Paseengeps „ 30,000,000  «  6,250,000 

Goods,  tons  ;.... „ 23,000,000  «■  8,000,000 

14,250,000 


The  effect  of  railways  was  very  remarkable.  It  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  new  means  of  communication  would  have  sup* 
planted  and  destroyed  the  old.  Singular  to  relate,  no  diminution 
has  taken  place  either  in  the  road  or  canal  traffic.  As  fast  as 
coaches  were  run  off  the  main  roads,  they  were  put  on  the  side 
roads,  or  reappeared  in  the  shape  of  omnibuses.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  probably  a  larger  mileage  of  road  passenger 
traffic  than  in  1834.  The  railway  traffic  is  new  and  additional 
traffic.  But  railways  reduced  the  fares  very  materially.  Fop 
instance,  the  joiu*ney  from  Doncaster  to  London  by  mail  used  to 
cost  5/.  inside  and  3/.  outside  (exclusive  of  food),  for  156  miles,  per- 
formed in  twenty  hours.  The  railway  fares  are  now  279.  6d.  first 
class,  and  2  is,  second  class  for  the  same  distance,  performed  in  four 
hours.  The  average  fares  now  paid  by  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers  are  i^.  per  mile,  against  an  average  of  ^d,  in  the  coach- 
ing days,  being  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  former  amounts. 

On  canals,  the  effect  of  railway  competition  was  also  to  lower  the 
rates  to  one-fourth  of  the  former  charges.  In  consequence,  the 
canal  tonnage  actually  increased,  and  is  now  considerably  larger  than 
it  was  before  the  competition  of  railways.    Hence  the  railway  goods 
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traflBc,  like  its  passenger  traffic,  is  entirely  a  new  traffic.  The 
Baving  in  cost  is  also  very  great.  Groods  are  carried  by  rail  at  an 
average  of  i\d,  per  ton,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  old  canal  rates. 

Now  observe  the  gro^^-th  of  this  new  railway  traffic.  The  follow- 
ing table  from  the  Parliamentary  returns  (except  for  1865),  shows 
the  receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  railways  in  the 
following  years : — 

Increase  of  Traffic. 


1848 

'48...:.. 

'55 

*60 

'66 


Total  Receipt!. 


£ 
4,535,000 

9,933,000  -• 

21,607,000 

27,766,000 

35,890,000  J 


Avenge 
Annual  Increase. 


£ 

1,079,000 

1,653,000 
1,252,000 
1,619,000 


Average 

of 

whole  S2  Yean. 


1,423,000 


Thus  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  whole  twenty-two  years 
was  1,423,000/.  per  anniun;  and  the  increase  was  largest  in  the 
latest  years. 

The  traffic  in  1864  and  1865,  was  thus  made  up  :-r 


Passengers 

1864. 

1866. 

£ 

15,684,000 
18,331,000 

£ 
16,572,000 
19,318,000 

Goods 

Total  receipts 

34,015,000 

35,890,000 

And  the  things  carried  were,  exclusive  of  carriages  and  animals : — 

Passengers 

1864. 

1866. 

£ 

229,272,000 
110,400,000 

£ 
261,863,000 
114,593,000 

Goods,  tons , 

Being  six  times  as  many  as  before  the  introductiop  of  railways. 
The  increase  was  extraordinary  :— 

IBM  over  1863. 

1866  over  186*. 

Increase  in  passenger  receipts  . 
„          goods           „ 

£ 

1,163,000 
1,696,000 

£ 

888,000 

986,000 

2,859,000 

1,874,000 
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So  that  the  increase  in  1864  was  just  double  the  average  annual 
increase.     The  increase  in  thinfra  carried  was : — 


Increase  in  number  of  passengers.. 
„  tons  of  goods  


1864  o\'er  1863. 


£ 

24,637,000 
9,800,000 


1865  over  18«1. 


£ 

22,590,000 

4,233,000 


An  increase  in  1864  equal  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole  number  of 
passengers  in  1834,  and  to  five-twelfths  of  the  total  goods  tonnage  in 
1834 ;  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  capabilities  and  benefits  of  the 
railway  system. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  saving  to  the  country.  Had  the  railway 
traffic  of  1865  been  conveyed  by  canal  and  road  at  the  pre-railway 
rates,  it  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much.  Instead  of  36,ooo,cxx>/. 
it  would  have  cost  108,000,000/.  Hence  there  is  a  saving  of 
72,000,000/.  a-year,  or  more  than  the  whole  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

But  the  real  benefit  is  far  beyond  even  this  vast  saving.  If  tiie 
traffic  had  been  already  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  cheapened 
to  this  extent.  But  it  was  not  previously  in  existence ;  it  was  a  new 
traffic,  created  by  railways,  and  impossible  without  railways.  To 
create  such  a  traffic,  or  to  fuiaiish  the  machinery  by  which  alone  it 
could  exist,  is  a  far  higher  merit  than  to  cheapen  an  existing  traffic, 
and  has  had  far  greater  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Look  at  the  effects  on  commerce.  Before  1833,  the  exports  and 
imports  were  almost  stationary.  Since  that  time  they  have  increased 
as  follows : — 

Increase  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


One  Year. 

Total 
Exports  and  Importa. 

Percent 
Increase. 

Percent 

per  Annnm 

Increase. 

1883 

£ 
85,500,000  "^ 

116,000,000  -l 

171,000,000  i 

260,000,000  = 

375,000,000  -| 

490,000,000  J 

36 
47 

44 

30 

'42 

4- 

'60 

6- 

'56 V... 

»60 

10-4 
9- 

'65 

6- 

I  am  far  far  from  attributing  the  whole  of  this  increase  to  rail- 
ways. Free  trade,  steamboats,  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
other  causes  contributed  powerfully  to  accelerate  its  progress.  But  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  two  facts. 
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1.  This  increase  could  not  have  taken  place  without  railways.  It 
would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  convey  the  quantity  of 
goods,  still  less  to  do  so  with  the  necessary  rapidity. 

Mr.  Prancis,  in  his  "History  of  Railways,"  draws  a  strikirg 
picture  of  the  obstacles  to  commerce  in  1824,  from  the  want  of 
means  of  conveyance : — 

"  Although  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  hj^d 
immensely  increased,  there  was  no  increase  in  the  carriage  power  between  the  two 
places.  The  canal  companies  enjoyed  a  virtoal  monopoly.  Their  agents  were 
despotic  in  their  treatment  of  the  great  honses  which  snpported  them.  The 
charges  though  high,  were  submitted  to,  but  the  time  lost  was  unbearable. 
Although  the  facilities  of  transit  were  manifestly  deficient,  although  the  barges  got 
aground,  although  for  ten  days  during  summer  the  canals  were  stopped  by  drought, 
and  in  severe  winters  frozen  up  for  weeks,  yet  the  agents  established  a  rotation  by 
which  they  sent  as  much  or  as  little  as  suited  them,  and  shipped  it  how  or  when 
they  pleased.  They  held  levees  attended  by  crowds,  who  almost  implored  them  to 
forward  their  goods.  The  effects  were  disastrous;  mills  stood  still  for  want  of 
materia] ;  machines  were  stopped  for  lack  of  food.  Another  feature  was  the 
extreme  slowness  of  communication.  The  average  time  of  one  company  between 
Liverpool  and  Mandiester  was  four  days,  and  of  another  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the 
goods,  although  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  in  twenty-one  dtiys,  were  often  kept 
six  weeks  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool  before  they  could  be  convej-ed 
to  Manchester.  '  I  took  so  much  for  you  yesterday,  and  I  can  only  take  so  much 
to-day,'  was  the  reply  when  an  urgent  demand  was  made.  The  exchange  of 
Liverpool  resounded  with  merchants'  complaints,  the  counting-houses  of  Man- 
chester re-echoed  the  murmurs  of  manufacturers.** — ^Vol.  i,  pp.  77  and  78. 

This  intolerable  tyranny  produced  the  Manchester  and  Liverpoo 
Eailway,  and  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  railway  development. 

2.  The  increase  of  imports  and  exports  was  in  strict  proportion 
to  the  development  of  railways.  The  following  table  shows  the 
miles  of  railway  and  navigation  opened,  and  the  total  exports  and 
imports.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  about  4,000  miles 
of  navigation,  and  that  the  exports  and  imports  had  been  for  some 
time  stationary  before  1833 : — 

Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  Navigations, 


Tear. 

Miles  of  Railway 

and 

I^avigaiion. 

Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Exports  and  Imports 
per  Mile. 

1833     

4,000 
5,200 
6,441 
10,733 
12,334 
14,433 
17,289 

£ 

85,500,000 
1 1 9,000,000 
135,000,000 
171,800,000 
260,234,000 

375.o5i>ooo 
490,000,000 

£ 
21,375 

22,884 

»40 

'46 

20,959 
16,006 
21,098 
25,985 
28,341 

'50 

'55 

'60 

'65     

Here  the  increase  in  exports  and  imports  keeps  pace  with  railway 
development  from  1833  to  1845  ;  falls  below  it  during  the  enonnous 
multiplication  of  railways  and  the  railway  distress  from  1845  to 
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1850 ;  rises  again  to  the  former  level  in  1855 ;  and  outstrips  it  after 
that  year,  aided  by  the  lowering  of  fares  and  the  greater  faciliti^  for 
through  booking  and  interchange  of  traffic.  I  cannot  think  that 
this  correspondence  within  the  two  increases  is  accidental,  especially 
as  I  shall  show  that  it  exists  also  in  France. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  how  do  exports  and  imports  depend  on  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  ?  I  answer,  because  they  depend 
on  the  goods  traffic ;  and  the  goods  traffic  increases  visibly  with  the 
increase  of  railway  mileage  and  the  perfecting  of  railway  fiicilitiee. 
Goods  traffic  means  raw  material  and  food  brought  from  ports,  or 
mines,  or  farms,  to  the  producing  population,  and  manufactured 
articles  carried  back  from  the  producers  to  the  inland  or  foreign 
consumers.  The  exports  and  imports  bear  a  variable  but  appreciable 
proportion  to  the  inland  traffic.  Every  Mineral  railway  clearly 
increases  them.  Every  agricultural  railway  increases  them  less 
clearly  but  not  less  Certainly.  Hence  I  claim  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  commerce  of  a  country  increases  in  distinct  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  its  railway  system ;  and  that  railway  development  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  evident  causes  of  the  increase  of 
commerce. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  benefits  which  railways  have  conferred  on 
the  "Working  Classes.  Eor  many  years  before  1830,  great  distress 
had  prevailed  through  the  country.  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Eeform  Bill,"  says  that  it  existed  in  every  class  of 
the  community.  "Agricultural  labourers  were  found  starved  to 
"  death.  In  vain  did  landlords  abate  their  rents,  and  clergymen  their 
"  tithes ;  wages  continued  to  fall,  till  they  did  not  suffice  to  support 
"  existence."  Innumerable  petitions  were  presented  from  every 
county  in  England,  stating  that  the  distress  "  was  weighing  down 
"  the  landholder,  and  the  manufacturer,  the  shipowner,  and  the  miner, 
"  the  employer,  and  the  labourer."  Trade  and  commerce  were 
standing  still,  while  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  most  busy  and  prosperous  period  of  the 
Erench  war.  The  increase  from  1801  to  1861  is  given  in  the 
census : — 

England  and  Wales, 


Tear. 


1801. 
'11. 
'21. 
'31. 
'41. 
'51. 
'61. 


Fopolation. 


8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,0^)0,286 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 


Increase  per  Cent 

for 

Ten  Years. 


II 

'4 
i8 
l6 

13 

12 
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The  increase  daring  the  ten  years  from  1821  to  1831,  which 
included  so  much  distress,  was  no  less  than  i6  percent., — distributed 
pretty  uniformly  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
counties,  and  in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  distress.  But 
what  has  happened  since  P  Increased  facilities  of  transit  led  to 
increased  trade;  increased  trade  gave  greater  employment,  and 
improved  wages ;  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  transit  and  the  repeal 
of  fiscal  duties  cheapened  provisions;  and  the  immense  flood  of  com- 
merce which  set  in  since  1850  has  raised  the  incomes  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  working  classes  to  an  unprecedented  height.  Eailways 
were  the  first  cause  of  this  great  change,  and  are  entitled  to  share 
largely  with  free  trade  the  glory  of  its  subsequent  increase  and  of 
the  national  benefit.  But  one  portion  of  the  result  is  entirely  their 
own.  Eree  trade  benefited  the  manufacturing  populations,  but  had 
little  to  do  with  the  agriculturalists.  Yet  the  distress  in  the  rural 
districts  was  as  great  or  greater  than  in  the  towns,  and  this  under  a 
system  of  the  most  rigid  Protection.  How  did  the  country  popula- 
tion attain  their  present  prosperity  ?  Simply  by  the  emigration  to 
the  towns  or  colonies  of  the  redundant  labourers.  This  emigration 
was  scarcely  possible  till  the  construction  of  railways.  Up  to  that 
time  the  farm  labourer  was  unable  to  migrate ;  from  that  time  he 
became  a  migratory  animal.  The  increase  of  population  in  agri- 
cultural counties  stopped,  or  was  changed  into  a  decrease,  and  the 
labourers  ceased  to  be  too  numerous  for  the  work.  To  this  cause  is 
principally  owing  the  sufficiency  of  employment  and  wages  through- 
out the  agricultural  portion  of  the  kingdom.  If  1  may  venture  on  a 
comparison,  England  w^,  in  1830,  like  a  wide-spreading  plain, 
flooded  with  stagnant  waters,  which  were  the  cause  of  malaria  and 
distress.  Bailways  were  a  grand  system  of  drainage,  carrying  away 
to  the  running  streams,  or  to  the  ocean,  the  redundant  moisture,  and 
restoring  the  country  to  fertility  and  prosperity. 

Yl.'^Bailtoays  in  France, 

In  turning  &om  England  to  France,  we  enter  a  country  com- 
pletely different  in  its  railway  organisation,  In  England  everything 
is  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  independent  companies.  In 
.  France  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  They 
tried  the  English  system,  and  failed,  just  as  they  tried  parliamentary 
government  and  failed.  The  independent  railway  companies  broke 
down,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  change  to  a  regime  of 
government  guarantees  and  government  surveillance,  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  French  people,  and  under  which  they  regained  con- 
fidence  and  prosperity. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railways,  France  possessed  an  exten- 
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Bive  system  of  water  communication,  which  is  now  of  the  following 
extent  ;— 

MUes. 

Nayigable  riFers  ....^ 4,820 

Canals ^ 2,880 

Total 7>7oo 


by  which  goods  were  conreyed  at  very  reasonable  rates,  rarying 
from  id,  to  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  or  about  half  the  English  charges. 
But  the  delays  were  very  great ;  three  or  four  months  for  a  transit 
of  1 50  miles  was  quite  usual.  And  the  canals  paid  scarcely  i  per 
cent,  dividend,  while  their  English  contemporaries  were  paying  5  to 
20  per  cent. 

Communication  by  road  was  also  cheaper  but  slower  than  in 
England.  The  passengers  paid  from  iid»  to  ^d,  per  mile,  instead  of 
the  3c?.  to  6d.  paid  in  England.  But  they  only  travelled  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour,  instead  of  the  English  eight  to  ten.  Groods  paid  by 
road  about  3c?.  per  ton  per  mile  for  ordinary  conveyance,  and  6d.  for 
quick  despatch,  being  less  than  half  the  English  charges.  The 
distances  in  France  were  greater  than  in  England,  the  commerce  was 
less,  and  labour  and  food  were  cheaper ;  thus  fully  accounting  for  the 
difference. 

Tramways  were  introduced  into  France  in  1823,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  eleven  miles  from  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Etienne,  and 
this  was  followed  by  two  much  longer  lines  of  a  similar  character, 
which  were  opened  by  sections  between  1830  and  1834.  They  are 
dignified  in  French  books  with  the  title  of  railways,  but  they  were 
really  nothing  but  horse  tramways,  and  were  sometimes  even  worked 
by  oxen. 

The  success  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Eail way  provoked 
some  real  though  short  railways  in  France,  especially  those  from  Paris 
to  St.  Germain  and  to  Versailles.  But  in  1837,  only  85  miles  had 
been  opened,  against  neaily  500  in  England.  In  1837  and  1838  the 
French  Chambers  threw  out  a  scheme  of  their  Government  for  the 
construction  by  the  State  of  an  extensive  system  of  railways,  but 
granted  concessions  to  private  companies  for  lines  to  Eouen,  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Orleans,  and  Dunkerque.  These  lines  were  abandoned  for 
a  time,  in  1839,  from  want  of  funds. 

In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Locke,  the  great  English  engineer, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  French  railways.  Assisted  by  the  London 
and  South  Western  Company  and  Mr.  Brassey,  and  with  subventions 
from  the  French  Government,  and  subscriptions  from  English 
shareholders,  and  a  powerful  corps  of  English  navvies,  he  recom- 
menced, carried  through  the  line  from  Paris  to  Bouen  and  from 
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Eouen  to  Havre,  and  fairly  gave  the  start  to  railway  enterprise  in 
Prance. 

In  1842,  a  new  law  was  passed,  by  whieb  the  state  undertook  the 
earthworks,  masonry,  and  stations,  and  one-third  of  the  price  of  land ; 
the  departments  were  bound  to  pay  by  instalments  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  land ;  and  the  companies  had  only  to  lay  down 
rails,  maintain  the  permanent  way,  and  find  and  work  the  rolling 
stock.  It  was  intended  that  three-fifths  of  the  total  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  departments  and  two-fifths  by  the  companies. 
Under  this  system  of  subventions  a  number  of  concessions  were 
made,  the  shares  rose  to  50  per  cent,  premium,  and  in  1848  a  total 
of  1,092  miles  had  been  opened.  The  revolution  of  1848  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  their  credit,  and  shares  went  down  to  half  their 
value.  Many  lines  became  bankrupt  and  were  sequestrated,  and  for 
three  years  fresh  concessions  were  entirely  stopped.  But  the  con- 
cessions already  made  were  slowly  completed,  and  by  the  end  of  1851, 
France  had  opened  2,124  miles,  against  6,889  opened  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  1852  the  Emperor  took  French  railways  in  hand,  and  by  a 
system  of  great  wisdom,  singularly  adapted  to  the  French  people,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  previously  feeble  management,  and  launched  into 
a  bold  course  of  railway  development.  The  French  public  shrank 
from  shares  without  a  guarantee ;  he  gave  a  state  guarantee  of  4  or 
5  per  cent,  interest.  The  French  public  preferred  debentures  to 
shares;  he  authorised  an  enormous  issue  of  debentures.  The  com- 
panies complained  of  the  shortness  of  their  concessions ;  he  prolonged 
them  to  a  uniform  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  At  the  same  time 
he  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  state  by  a  ri^d  system  of 
government  regulation  and  audit.  And  lastly,  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  small  companies  were  weak  and  useless,  he  amalgamated 
them  into  six  great  companies,  each  with  a  large  and  distinct 
territory ;  and  able,  by  their  magnitude,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
public,  and  aid  the  government  in  the  construction  of  fresh  railways. 
This  vigorous  policy  was  very  soon  successful.  Capital  flowed  in 
readily,  construction  proceeded  with  rapidity,  and  between  the  end 
uf  1851  and  1857  the  length  of  the  railways  opened  was  increased 
from  2,124  iniles  to  4,475,  ^^  ^otQ  than  doubled.  England  at  that 
time  had  opened  9,037  miles. 

France  waa  now  exceedingly  prosperous.  Her  exports  and 
imports  had  increased  from  102,000,000/.  in  1850,  to  213,000,000/. 
in  1857,  or  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  six  great 
companies  were  paying  dividends  which  averaged  10  per  cent.;  and 
the  government  guarantee  had  never  been  needed.  Eailways  united 
all  the  great  towns  and  ports,  and  met  the  most  pressing  commercial 
wants.    But  the  Emperor  was  not  satisfied.    France,  with  double 
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the  territory  of  England,  had  only  half  the  railway  accommodation, 
and  wide  districts  between  all  the  trunk  lines  were  totally  unpro- 
vided with  railways.  The  government  engineers  of  the  ponU  et 
chauisiea  were  prepared  with  plans  and  estimates  for  5,000  miles  of 
lines,  which  had  been  inquired  into,  and  officially  declared  to  be 
d'utiliti  puhliquCy  i.e.^  a  public  necessity.  The  country  districts 
clamoured  for  these  lines.  But  how  were  they  to  be  made  ?  The 
public  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  for  them,  the  Grovemment 
could  not  undertake  them,  and  the  great  companies  were  too  well 
satisfied  with  their  10  per  cent,  dividend  to  wish  to  endanger  it  by 
unremunerative  branches. 

The  plan  of  the  Emperor  was  intricate,  but  masterly.  He  said  to 
the  companies :  "You  must  make  these  lines.  The  4,525  miles  of 
"  railway  already  made  shall  be  a  separate  system  for  the  present, 
"  under  the  name  of  Ancien  Beseau,  the  old  lines.  Tou  no  longer 
"  require  the  guarantee  of  the  State  for  these  lines.  But  I  will  give 
"  you  an  extension  of  the  ninety-nine  years  of  your  concessions,  by 
"  allowing  them  to  commence  at  later  dates ;  beginning  with  1852 
"  for  the  Northern  Company,  and  at  various  dates  for  the  rest,  up  to 
"  1862,  for  the  Southern  Company.  I  also  engage  that  9,ooo,ocx)/. 
"  sterling  of  the  net  revenue  of  these  old  lines  shall  for  ever  be 
"  divisible  among  the  shareholders,  without  being  liable  for  any 
"  deficit  of  the  extension  lines,  an  amount  which  will  give  you  a 
"  clear  and  undefeasible  dividend  of  6  to  8  per  cent ;  with  a  strong 
"  probability — almost  a  certainty — of  getting  much  more  from 
"  surplus  traffic." 

"  Next  the  new  lines,  5,128  miles  in  length,  shall  be  a  separate 
"  system,  under  the  name  of  Kouveau  Beseauy  or  extension  lines. 
"  Their  estimated  cost  is  i24,cx)o,cxx)/.,  and  you,  the  companies,  may 
"  raise  this  sum  by  debentures,  on  which  the  Gbvemment  will 
*'  guarantee  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  '65  sinking  fund  for  paying 
"  them  off  in  fifty  years.    Any  extra  cost  you  must  pay  yourselves." 

These,  in  their  briefest  possible  form,  are  the  terms  on  which  the 
Emperor  imposed  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  miles  per  company  on 
the  six  great  Companies  of  France.  They  were  accepted  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  Their  effect  has  been  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  great  companies,  for  the  bargain  is  considered  dis- 
advantageous. The  companies  cannot  borrow  at  less  than  5.75,  so 
losing  I*  10  percent,  per  annum  on  every  debenture;  and  as  the 
lines  cost  more  than  the  124,000,000/.,  the  overplus  has  been  raised 
by  the  companies  by  debentures,  for  which  they  alone  are  respon* 
sible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  get  an  immense  amount  of 
fresh  traffic  over  their  old  lines,  which  must  ultimately  more  than 
repay  this  loss.  English  railways  would  be  thankful  if  theijr 
extensions  cost  them  so  little 
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In  the  following  years  other  lines  were  added,  with  similar 
guarantees  and  with  considerable  subventions  from  the  State,  and  in 
1863  an  additional  series  of  lines,  i  ,974  miles  in  length,  were  imposed 
on  similar  terms,  but  with  some  modifications  of  the  conventions  with 
two  of  the  weakest  companies. 

Besides  these  Government  lines,  the  Emperor  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  efforts  of  the  departments,  and  in  July,  1865,  a  law  was 
passed  respecting  chemins  de  fer  dHnteret  local,  which  authorised 
departments  and  communes  to  undertake  the  construction  of  local 
railways  at  their  own  expense,  or  to  aid  concessionaires  with  sub- 
ventions to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  in  some  cases  one- 
half  the  expense,  not  exceeding  240,000/. 

Not  content  with  passing  this  law,  the  minister  of  public  works, 
in  the  very  next  month  wrote  to  the  prefets  of  the  88  departments  of 
Prance,  to  acquaint  them  fully  with  its  provisions,  and  to  invite  them 
to  communicate  with  their  councils  general,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
subject.  The  result  was  that  sixteen  councils  requested  their  pre- 
fets to  make  surveys  and  inquiries  to  ascertain  what  lines  would  be 
advisable.  32  departments  authorised  their  prefets  to  prepare  special 
plans,  and  even  to  make  provisional  agreements  with  the  companies 
to  carry  out  lines,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  councils.  Two  of 
these  made  immediate  votes,  viz.,  the  department  of  Ain,  56,000/., 
and  Herault,  260,000/.  for  lines  which  they  approved.  A  third,  the 
department  of  Calvados,  voted  subventions  amounting  to  1,000/.  per 
mile  for  one  line,  and  2,000/.  per  mile  for  another  line.  Besides, 
these  five  departments  put  railroads  into  immediate  execution  by 
contracts  with  independent  companies.   Among  these  were — 

Sabrention. 
£ 

Saone  et  Loire » m 14,000 

„      (besides  the  land) 40,000 

Manche  (with  an  English  company,  and  including  land) 40,000 

Bhone 240,000 

Tam 171,000 

By  these  measures  the  Emperor  has  brought  up  the  concessions 
to  the  following  total : — 

Miles. 

Ancien  lUseau,  or  old  lines S>^^7 

Nouveau    „      or  extension  lines 7)5^5 

13^592 

Being  very  nearly  the  length  of  our  constructed  lines  in  1864. 
But  of  this  mileage  there  has  been  constructed  up  the  present  1        « 
timis  only    „ /       ^''^+ 

Leaving  still  unoonstructed 4*458 

being  one-third  of  the  whole  concessions.     Of  this,  1,800  mUes  are 
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now  being  constructed,  and  1,600  miles  are  expected  to  be  opened br 
the  end  of  18G7. 

Hence  the  lines  constructed  in  France  up  to  and  including  1865, 
are  8,134  miles,  or  about  the  same  length  as  the  lines  constructed 
in  tlie  United  Kingdom  to  the  end  of  1855  ;  so  that  France  is  ten 
years  behind  England  in  actual  length  of  railways  constructed,  and 
at  least  fifteen  years  behind,  England  if  her  larger  territoiy  and 
population  are  taken  into  account;  and  I  must  add  that  France 
would  have  been  very  much  farther  behind,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
vigorous  impulse  and  the  wise  measures  of  the  Emperor  Xapoleon. 

The  progress  of  completion  from  1837  to  the  present  time  i« 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

JUiles  Constructed. 


Yenr. 


1837. 

'46. 
'60. 
'65. 
'6Q. 
'66. 


lines  open. 


85 
838 
608 
1,807 
8,815 
6,686 
8,134 


} 
} 
} 
} 
} 

} 


Areni^ 
Annual  Increase. 


Milea. 
84 

34 

301 
454 
509 


This  table  shows  the  insignificant  rate  of  progress  up  to  1845, 
and  the  larger  but  still  slow  progress  up  to  1855.  From  that  time 
the  effect  of  the  Emperor's  policy  becomes  visible  in  the  increased 
rate  of  progression.  It  is  expected  that  between  1852  and  1872 
more  than  9,500  miles  will  have  been  opened,  quadrupling  the 
number  constructed  in  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  contributing 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  prosperity  anS  wealth  of  the  French 
nation. 

Eailway  history  in  France  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  four 
peripds : — 

1.  The  period  of  independent  companies  from  1831  to  1841. 

2.  The  period  of  joint  partnership  of  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies from  1842  to  1851. 

8.  The  period  of  Imperial  amalgamations  and  guarantees  from 
1852  to  1857. 

4.  The  period  of  guaranteed  extension  lines  from  1858  to  the 
present  time. 
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VII. — Cost  and  Results  of  French  Eailways. 

The  French  system  of  railway  orgamsation  is  worthy  of  attentive 
stndy.  It  is  in  many  points  novel  to  an  Englishman ;  it  is  often 
characterised  by  remarkable  talent  \  and  some  of  its  regulations  are 
very  instructive  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  extent  the  French  lines  are  far  inferior  to  the  English, 
whether  judged  by  the  area  or  population  of  the  two  countries. 

Comparison  hy  Area. 


Country. 

Aretin 
Square  Milea. 

RaUway  Mileage. 
1866. 

Square  Milet 
Mile  of^way. 

United  Kingdom   

120,927 
211,852 

8,134 

9 

FfftTlC6......... ..»......x.w.«..a. 

26 

Country. 

Population,  1861. 

BaUway  MUeage. 
1866. 

Population 
MQeof^way. 

tJnitefl  KiTigdom 

29,321,000 
37,382,000 

I3»289 
8,134 

2,206 
4,595 

France 

Hence,  measured  by  area,  France  has  only  one-third  of  the  rail- 
way accommodation,  and  measured  by  population  only  one-half  of 
the  railway  accommodation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  capital  authorised  and  expended  to  the  Slst  December, 
1865,  was  as  follows : — 

Capital  Authorised. 

£ 

Ancien  JReseau,  or  old  lines 151,000,000 

Nouveau    „     or  extension  lines  209,000,000 


360,000,000 


Indading  64,000,000^.  subyentions. 
Capital  Expended,  1865. 


£ 


Debentures    « 178,700,000 

Shares    54,800,000 

Subyentions  27,500,000 


261,000,000 


VOL.  XXIX.     PABT  IT. 
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So  that  the  French  companies  borrow  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  jof  their  share  capital;  reversing  the  English  rule,  of 
borrowing  only  one-third  of  the  share  capital.  But  if  we  consider 
preference  capital  as  a  second  mortgage,  the  English  practice  is  to 
borrow  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  share  capitaL  This,  howerer, 
is  still  a  long  way  from  the  French  regiilations. 

The  capital  not  paid  up  is  nearly  100,000,000/.  Of  this  nearly 
one-half  will  be  required  in  the  next  three  years  for  lines  approaching 
completion. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  French  railways  is  as  follows  :— 

£ 

Ancien  Seseau  ^ » 30,650 

Nouveau    „  a7i35o 

As  the  nouveau  reseau  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  single  lines, 
this  does  not  show  very  great  cheapness  of  construction.  We  are 
making  our  country  lines  much  cheaper,  particularly  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

The  effect  of  railway  competition  with  canals  was  the  same  as  m 
England.  The  canal  rates  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former 
amount,  and  the  canal  traffic  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 
The  average  railway  fares  and  rates  are  stated  by  M.  Flacbat,  in  his 
work  on  railways,  to  be  6  to  7  centimes  for  each  passenger,  and  sou 
per  kilometre,  being  id,  to  i^d,  per  mile ;  as  compared  with  i^. 
per  mile,  the  average  on  English  railways. 

The  increase  of  traffic  since  1850  is  stated  in  the  official  retains 
as  follows : — 

InersoH  of  Tr€^. 


Tear. 

Total  Receipti. 

Annual  Increase. 

Arerage     , 
Fifteen  Yean. 

I860 

8,824,000  1 
10,368,000  1 
16,448,000  1 
22,400,000  J 

£ 

1,307,000  \ 

1,217,000  > 
i,i9»,ooo/ 

£ 

'66 

'60 

1,238,400 

'66 

Thus  the  increase  has  been  more  equable  than  in  England,  but 
smaller  in  amount,  showing  an  average  of  1,238,400/.  against 
1,423,000/.  in  England.  But,  I  see  it  stated  in  the  railway  papers 
that  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  show  much  more  than  the  usual 
increase. 
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M.  Flachat  gives  a  calculation  of  the  saving  to  the  nation  by 
railway  conveyance,  which  he  makes  a  minimam  of  40,000,000/. 
a-year.  But  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  new  traffic 
would  have  been  carried  by  road,  which  is  obviously  untenable. 
Probably  25,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  is  a  safer  estimate.  A  writer 
in  the  "l)ictionnaire  du  Commerce  "  goes  into  elaborate  calculations 
of  the  money-saving  arising  out  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  railways, 
and  values  it  at  8,000,000/.,  on  the  basis  that  the  time  of  a  French 
citizen  is  worth  ^d.  an  hour.    I  give  the  passage  entire : — 

"  In  France  the  number  of  kilometres  travelled  by  passengers  in  1856  was 
2,200,000,000.  In  travelling  this  cUstanoe  they  would  have  spent  290,000,000 
hours,  while  they  have  only  been  50,000,000  hours  on  the  railway.  The  saving  in 
time  of  travelling  by  railway  has  therefore  been  240,000,000  hours,  which,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  sd,  per  hour,  represent  an  economy  of  120,000,000  frs.  Besides 
this,  the  time  lost  in  stoppages  at  small  inns  (auberges),  used  to  exceed  that  spent 
in  travelling,  and  hence  on  this  head  alone  we  may  calculate  on  a  saving  of  more 
than  100,000,000  frs.  But  even  if  we  should  reduce  this  valuation  to  80,000,000, 
or  still  lower  to  60,000,000  frs.,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  saving  to  the 
traveller  in  the  matter  of  time  alone  exceeds  200,000,000  frs.  (8,000,000^)."— 
Vol.  i,  p.  638. 

Passing  from  individuals  to  commerce,  the  effect  of  railways  has 
been  very  marked,  and  is  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  principal 
French  writers.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Trench 
trade: — 

Increase  of  EvporU  and  Imparts. 


Year. 

Total 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Increase  per  Cent, 
per  Annum. 

1840 

£ 
82,520,000 
97,080,000 
102,204,000 
173,076,000 
232,192,000 
293,144,000 

15- 

5* 
SO' 
34* 
26-25 

'46 » 

»60 

8- 
1-^ 

»55 

10* 

»60 

6-8 

'65 

5-25 

The  revolution  of  1848  accounts  for  the  small  increase  between 
1845  and  1850,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  great  increase  in  French 
commerce  was  between  1850  and  1860,  contemporaneously  with  the 
great  development  of  railways.  When  travelling  in  France  I  have 
always  heard  railways  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  present  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The  proportion  which  the  exports  and  imports  bore  to  the  means 
of  communication  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

2q2 
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Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  NamgatwM. 


Yew. 


KarigatioDB 

(7J00  Miles),  and 

Kailwaye. 


Exports  and  Imports. 


Exportfl  and  Isperti 

per 

MfleOpcD. 


1840. 
'45. 
'60. 
'66. 
'60. 
'66. 


Miles  open. 

8,264 

8^647 

9,507 

11,015 

13,286 

15,830 


£ 

82,520,000 
97,080,000 
102,204,000 
173,076,000 
232,192,000 
293,144,000 


£ 
9,985 
11,368 
10,750 
15,712 
17,476 
18,518 


Here  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  amount  per  mile,  checked  only 
by  the  revolution  of  1848.  But  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
distinct  correspondence  between  means  of  communication  and  the 
•xports  and  imports  is  already  shown. 

The  effect  of  railways  on  the  condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
has  also  been  very  beneficial.  The  extreme  lowness  of  fares  enables 
them  to  travel  cheaply,  and  the  opportunity  is  largely  used.  The 
number  of  third  class  passengers  in  France  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
passengers,  against  only  58  per  cent,  in  England  (M.  Flachat,  p.  60). 
The  result  of  these  facilities  of  motion  has  been  an  equalisation  ol 
wages  throughout  the  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  rural 
populations.    M.  Flachat  says : — 

"  Railways  fbund  in  Franoe  great  inequality  in  the  wages  of  laboorers ;  but 
they  are  constantly  remedying  it.  Wherever  they  were  oonstmcted  in  a  district 
of  low  wages,  employment  was  eag^ly  sought.  The  working  classes  rapidly  learnt 
to  deserve  high  wages  by  the  greater  quantity  of  work  done.  Agriculture  had 
been  imable  to  draw  out  the  capabilities  of  its  workmen,  and  was  finr  the  moment 
paralysed  by  want  of  hands ;  but  industry  developed  fresh  resources.  The  total 
amount  of  work  done  was  considerably  increased  all  over  the  country.  The 
difficulties  of  agriculture  were  removed  by  obtaining  in  return  for  higher  wages  a 
larger  amount  of  work  than  before,  and  also  because  machines  began  to  be  used  m 
cultivation.  Everywhere  it  was  evident  that  increased  energy  accompanied  in- 
creased remuneration.  This  is  the  point  in  which  railways  have  most  powerfully 
increased  the  wealth  of  France.  The  moral  result  of  this  improvement  in  the 
means  of  existence  of  the  working  class,  has  been  to  diminish  the  distance  whidi 
separates  the  man  who  works  only  for  himself  from  the  man  who  labours  fat  a 
master.  In  the  education  of  the  workman's  children,  in  his  dothing,  in  his 
domestic  life,  and  even  in  his  amusements,  there  is  now  an  improvement  which 
rakes  him  nearer  to  his  master."— pp.  78  and  79. 

* 

I  am  sure  we  shall  all  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  railways  upon  the  working  classes  of  that  great  neigh- 
bouring nation.  I  wish  there  was  time  to  give  you  additional 
extracts,  showing  the  immense  services  of  railways  to  the  industry 
of  France,  showing  that  France  was  kept  back  by  the  difficulty  of 
communication,  by  the  immense  distances  to  be  traversed,  and  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  cheaply  and  rapidly  the  raw  materials  of 
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manufactures.    Eailways  have  supplied  this  want,  and  have  given  a 
new  impetus,  to  production  and  new  outlets  for  the  produce. 

Turning  to  the  share^holders,  there  are  some  curious  facts,  which 
surprised  me  not  a  little.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  in  France, 
railway  traffic  hears  a  much  higher  proportion  to  capital  expended 
than  in  England.  The  phrase,  "  They  manage  these  things  hotter  in 
"  France,"  is  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  British  shareholder  when 
he  talks  of  his  own  paltry  4J  per  cent,  dividend,  or  of  the  8  J  per 
cent,  gross  receipts.  The  world  in  general  helieve  that  a  10  or  12  per 
cent.  French  line,  like  the  Orleans  of  France,  really  has  a  traffic  of 
at  least  that  amount.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  gross 
traffic  receipts  of  France  are  now  96  per  cent,  on  the  share  and 
debenture  capital  or  i  per  ^ent.  more  than  in  England.  And  the 
net  receipts,  after  deduction  of  45  per  cent,  working  expenses,  are 
now  5*28  per  cent,  on  the  total  share  and  debenture  capital,  being 
'82,  or  about  four-fifths,  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England.  Yet  the 
French  companies  pay  an  average  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  while  the 
English  pay  only  the  natural  dividend  of  4).  Here  are  the  figures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sceptical : — 

Average  Receipts  and  Dividends  per  Cent. 


Name  of  Company. 

1859. 

1861. 

1865. 

GroBS  receipts 

10-5 
6-7 

IS- 
IS- 
4- 
7-6 
8-13 
10-6 

11-0 
6-2 

16-5 

20- 

10- 

8-6 

8- 
IS- 

9-6 

Net  proflte « 

JHmdenda  of  Oreat  Companies— 
Nord 

6-28 
17-87 

Orl<*ftn» ,,...,,„„„.—,— 

11-2 

Midi 

Guest  

8- 
7-5 

Est 

Meditemum^ 

6-6 
12- 

Average 

10-54 

IS- 

10-53 

,  Compare  these  figures  with  those  for  the  English  lines  given  above. 
Tou  will  see  the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  gross  and 
net  receipts,  and  the  very  re;markable  dissimilarity  in  the  dividends. 
How  is  this  accounted  for  ? 

Look  at  the  table  of  capital  expended.  Disregarding  the 
2  7>  500,000/.  subventions,  as  corresponding  to  the  dixieme  tax  paid 
by  the  companies,  there  is  233,000,000/.  share  and  debenture  capital, 
out  of  which  a  portion  of  the  debentures  are  charged  to  capital  under 
the  conventions  for  the  extension  lines.  Being  Yor  new  railways, 
they  have  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  revenue  account.  Hence 
the  interest-bearing  capitf4  reduced  and  ^h^  interest  itself  increased* 
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The  large  amount  of  debentures  now  comes  into  play,  on  whidi 
there  is  paid  from  5  to  5^  per  cent.,  leaving  an  overplus  to  accumn- 
late  for  the  shares,  so  raising  the  interest  on  shares  to  nearly  7  per 
cent. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  In  1863  the  State  bound  itself  to  con- 
tribute to  certain  lines  annual  subventions  which,  in  1865,  came  to 
551,000/.,  and  the  State  also  paid  during  the  same  year  in  respect  of 
their  guarantees  of  the  debentures  in  the  nouveau  reseau  1,320,000/^ 
making  a  total  subvention  in  1865  of  1,871,000/.,  an  amount 
BuflScient  to  pay  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  of 
54,800,000/.  The  guarantee  of  1,320,000/.  on  the  nouveau  reseau, 
however,  is  not  an  absolute  subvention,  as  it  will  be  repayable 
gradually  by  the  companies  when  their  income  exceeds  a  fixed 
amount.  It  is  therefore  a  loan  by  the  State,  repayable  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  contingency  and  at  an  uncertain  date. 

Thus  the  original  interest  of  5*28  per  cent,  on  the  share  and 
debenture  capital  becomes  10  per  cent,  to  the  shareholder.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  clever  arrangement,  and  would  be  exceedingly  palati^le 
to  Great  Eastern  or  even.  Great  Northern  shareholders. 

But  consider  the  difference  which  this  shows  in  the  ideas  of  the 
two  countries.  In  England  it  would  never  be  borne  for  an  instant 
^hat  six  great  companies,  say,  the  London  and  North  Western,  Great 
Western,  Midland,  and  others  should  receive  10  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  yet  obtain  from  the  State  annual  subventions  and  guarantees 
amounting  to  1,800,000/.  No  ministry  dare  propose  such  a  job. 
The  Eeform  agitation  would  be  nothing  to  the  clamour  with  which 
it  would  be  greeted ;  and  yet  in  France  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
possible.  Nobody  says  a  word  against  it.  Nay,  the  feeling  of  the 
Erench  Companies  and  the  popular  opinion  is,  that  these  poor  10  per 
cent,  shareholders  have  been  badly  used,  and  that  their  legitimate 
12  or  15  per  cent,  from  the  trunk  lines  ought  not  to  have  been 
lessened. 

One  characteristic  of  the  French  system  is  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, and  this  is  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  freedom  of  communica- 
tion. The  Northern  Company  monopolises  the  whole  traffic  between 
Calais  and  Paris.  The  Mediterranean  Company  monopolises  the 
whole  traffic  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  a  traffic  of  extraordinary 
importance  and  value.  An  attempt  made  two  years  ago  by  another 
Company  to  obtain  an  extension  to  Marseilles,  and  to  establish  an 
alternative  route,  was  rejected  by  a  Government  commission  after  a 
Yery  long  inquiry.  The  consequence  of  this  system  is  a  great  con- 
centration of  traffic  in  a  small  number  of  trains,  to  the  profit  of  the 
companies  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  traveller.  There  are  in 
England,  between  places  like  Liverpool  and  London,  about  thre^ 
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times  as  many  trains  as  there  are  in  France  between  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  And  besides  this,  goods  are  sent  less  rapidly  in  France,  and 
delivered  with  less  punctuality. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  French 
system.  It  avoids  the  duplicate  lines  necessary  for  competition, 
which  France  could  not  well  afford.  It  keeps  the  companies  pros- 
perous and  able  to  aid  the  Grovernment  in  railway  extension.  li  is 
not  an  irrespoDsible  monopoly,  able  to  charge  high  prices  to  its 
customers,  but  a  strictly  regulated  monopoly,  with  its  tariff  fixed 
by  government  at  the  lowest  prices  that  will  be  remunerative.  It 
is  like  the  system  of  our  own  Metropolitan  Gas  and  "Water  Com- 
panies, which  enjoy  a  monopoly  within  defined  districts  on  terms 
settled  by  the  law,  and  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  The  French  Government  appoints  commissioners  of 
inquiry  to  examine  into  any  defect  or  to  consider  improvements, 
and  they  report  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  who  has  the  power 
of  making  regulations  which  are  binding  on  the  companies.  The 
last  commission  is  a  good  instance.  In  February,  1864,  the 
minister  of  public  works  issued  to  the  companies  a  circidar 
suggesting  several  points  which  required  improvement,  and  the 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  their  answers.  The  points 
discussed  were — 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  means  of  communication  between  the  guard 
and  engine-driver.  This  was  made  obligatory  on  the  com- 
panies. 

2.  A  means  of  communication  between  passengers  and  the  guard. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  companies. 

8.  The  consumption  by  locomotives  of  their  own  smoke.  This 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  within  two  years. 

4.  The  addition  of  second  and  third  class  carriages  to  express 
trains.  The  recommendation  of  the  commission  was  accepted 
by  the  companies. 

5.  Separate  carriages  for  unprotected  females. 

6.  The  commission  demanded  that  on  the  great  lines  the  speed 
of  goods  trains  should  be  increased  from  6o  miles  to  120 
miles,  without  any  increase  of  tariff.  This  very  important 
question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  further  exami- 
nation and  for  hearing  objections. 

From  these  details  it  ifl  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  well  looked  after. 
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I  should  add  that  there  is  a  continuous  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
the  companies  by  Qt)vernment  accountants,  who  attend  firom  week 
to  week  at  the  companies'  offices  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  other  point  in  Prench  railway 
law — that  the  Government  has  the  power  of  purchasing  any  line  ot 
railway  after  fifteen  years  from  its  first  concession.  The  price  is  to 
be  fixed  by  taking  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years,  deducting  the  two  lowest  years,  and  striking  the 
average  of  the  remaining  five  years.  The  Government  is  then  to 
pay  to  the  company  for  the  remainder  of  the  concession  an  annual 
pent-charge  or  annuity  equal  to  the  average  so  determined,  but  not 
less  than  the  profits  of  the  last  of  the  seven  years.  This  mode  of 
purchase  appears  preferable  to  the  English  law,  since  it  does  not 
require  the  creation  of  any  new  rentes  or  consols  5  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gait. 

I  have  mentioned  these  prominent  features  of  the  French  law,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  in  suggesting  improvements  in  the 
English  system. 

Why  should  we  not  vest  in  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  power  of  making  and  enforcing  regulations  for  the  public  safety 
and  convenience?  "Why  should  we  not  introduce  more  frequent 
railway  commissions  to  consider  important  questions,  and  recommend 
to  the  President  of  Board  of  Trade  or  to  Parliament  ?  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  modified  system  of  audit,  and  a  registration  of  shares 
and  debentures  ? 

VIII. — Bailways  in  Belgium  and  JSolland, 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  benefit  of 
railways.  In  1830  she  separated  from  Holland,  a  country  which 
possessed  a  much  larger  commerce  and  superior  means  of  communi- 
cation with  other  nations  by  sea  and  by  canals.  Five  years  later 
the  total  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium  were  only  io,8cx),ooo^, 
while  those  of  Holland  were  double  that  amount.  But  in  1833,  the 
Belgian  Government  resolved  to  adopt  the  railway  system,  and 
employed  George  Stephenson  to  plan  railways  between  all  the  large 
towns.  The  law  authorising  their  construction  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  passed  in  1834,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying  it  out.  Trade 
at  once  received  a  new  impetus,  and  its  progress  since  that  time  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  following 
table  shows  the  activity  with  which  the  lines  were  constructed.  We 
must  remember  that  Belgium  contains  only  one-tenth  of  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to  make  a  fair  comparison  with 
our  own  progress  we  must  multiply  the  table  by  ten. 
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Miles  Constructed, 


581 


Yew. 


1839.. 
'45.. 
*63.. 
*60.. 
'64.. 


Miles  Open. 


185 

335 

720 

1,037 

1,350 


Incretie  per  Anmun. 


MUef. 
*5 
48 
45 
78 


Hence,  the  progress  for  a  state  of  the  size  of  the  dnited  King- 
dom would  have  been — 

Miles  a 
Year. 

1839  to  1845 250 

'45  „      '53 480 

'68  „      '60 460 

'60  „      '64 «.  760 

a  rate  of  increase  wbict  is  as  great  or  greater  tlian  our  own. 
The  results  on  commerce  are  shown  in  the  following  table :— - 

Increase  of  Experts  and  Imports. 


Tew. 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Increase  per  Cent 

Increase  per  Cent 
per  Annnm. 

1836 

10,760,000  1 
16,680,000  J 
26,920,000   1 
47,760,000  1 
72,120,000  / 
97,280,000  J 

45 -71 

71*4 
77  "41 
51- 

35*88 

»89 

11-48 

'45 

11-9 

'53 

9-67 

'60 

7-3 

'64 

9- 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
increase,  which  is  enormous  in  the  first  ten  years,  and  far  beyond 
either  England  or  France,  and  is  not  inferior  to  us  in  the  later 
period.  In  the  thirty  years  from  1835  to  1864,  Belgium  increased 
her  exports  and  imports  nearly  tenfold,  while  England  increased  hers 
only  fivefold.  If  we  had  increased  our  commerce  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  English  exports  and  imports  would  now  be  a  thousand  million 
pounds  sterling. 

The  proportion  between  exports  and  imports  and  meaiis  of  com^ 
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muoioatioQ  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  differs  from  tiioee 
of  England  and  France  in  the  rapid  increase  per  mile : — 

Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railwc^s  and  Namgatums. 


T«ir. 

Canala  (010  Miles) 

tnd 

Railway!  Open. 

Exports  and  Importa. 

Exports  and  Importi 
UileOpen. 

1839 

Milea. 
1,055 
1,205 
1,590 
1,907 
2,220 

15,680,000 
26,920,000 
47,760.000 
72,120,000 
97,i8o,ooo 

£ 
14,868 

'45 

22340 

'63 

30,037 

'60 

37,818 
42,919 

'64 

This  enormous  increase  of  Belgian  commerce  must  be  ascribed 
to  her  wise  system  of  railway  development,  and  it  is  not  difBcnlt  to 
see  how  it  arises.  Before  railways,  Belgium  was  shut  out  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  the  expensive  rates  of  land  carriage,  and  her 
want  of  water  communication.  She  had  no  colonies,  and  but  little 
shipping.  Eailways  gave  her  direct  and  rapid  access  to  Germany, 
Austria  and  France,  and  inade  Ostend  and  Antwerp  great  continental 
ports.  One  of  her  chief  manufactures  is  that  of  wool,  of  which  she 
imports  7i,ooo  tons,  valued  at  2,250,000/.,  from  Saxony,  Prussia^ 
Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  south^n  pro- 
vinces of  Eussia;  and  returns  a  large  portion  in  a  manufactured 
state.  She  is  rapidly  becoming  the  principal  workshop  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  every  development  of  railways  in  Europe  must  increase 
Iier  means  of  access,  and  add  to  her  trade. 

Now  look  at  Holland,  which  in  1835  was  so  much  her  superior. 
Holland  was  possessed  of  immense  advantages  in  the  perfection  of 
her  canals,  which  are  the  finest  and  most  numerous  in  the  world ;  in 
the  large  tonnage  of  her  shipping ;  in  her  access  by  the  Ehine  to  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  command  of  the  German  trade,  which 
was  brought  to  her  ships  at  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam.  The 
Dutch  relied  on  these  advantages  and  neglected  railways.  The 
consequence  was  that  by  1850  they  found  themselves  rapidly  losing 
the  German  trade,  which  was  being  diverted  to  Ostend  and 
Antwerp.  The  Dutch  Ehenish  railway  was  constructed  to  remedy 
this  loss,  and  was  partly  opened  in  1853,  but  not  fully  till  1856. 
It  succeeded  in  regaining  part  of  the  former  connection.  But  now 
observe  the  result.  In  1839  the  Dutch  exports  and  imports  were 
2H, 500,000/.,  nearly  double  those  of  Belgium.  In  1862  they  were 
59,000,000/.,  when  those  of  Belgium  were  78,000,000/.  Thus 
while  Holland  had  doubled  her  commerce,  Belgium  bad  increased 
fivefold,  and  had  completely  passed  her  in  the  race. 
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Before  leaving  Belgium  I  ought  to  mention  the  cheapness  of 
fares  on  her  railways,  which  have  always  been  much  below  those  on 
English  lines ;  a  further  reduction  has  lately  been  made,  and  I  see  by 
a  French  paper,  that  the  results  has  been  to  increase  the  passenger 
receipts  on  the  State  lines  for  the  month  of  April  from  76,936  frs.  ifi. 
1865  to  198,345  frs.  in  1866,  of  which  168,725  frs.  was  from  third 
and  fourth  cJass  passengers ;  a  fact  which  is  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Qalt.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Belgium  is  the  most 
densely  populated  country  in  the  world,  having  432  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  253,  and 
England  and  Wales  347.  A  system  which  will  pay  admirably 
between  large  cities  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  on  lines 
which  cost  little  to  construct,'  might  break  down  completely  on 
lines  of  expensive  construction  in  more  thinly  inhabited  districts. 
Mr.  Gralt  takes  his  instances  from  railways  in  dense  populations,  and 
applies  the  rules  thus  obtained  to  railways  which  are  under  totally 
different  conditions,  and  1  fear  that  this  vitiates  in  a  great  degree 
the  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 

IX. — JStailiDoys  in  the  United  States. 

In  any  paper  on  foreign  railways  it  is  impossible  to  omit  the 
United  States,  a  country  where  they  have  attained  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions.   The  increase  of  United  States  lines  is  as  follows— 

Miles  Constructed. 


Tear. 


1880. 
'40. 
'46. 
'60. 
'65. 
'60. 
'64. 


Total  Mileage. 


2,197  I 

4,622  I 

7,476  I 

17,398  \ 


28,771 
88,860 


} 


Increase 
per  Annmn. 


Miles. 

215 

466 

690 

1,984 

2,274 

1,272 


The  mileage  here  phown  is  something  enormous :  four  times  that 
of  France,  two  and  a-half  times  that  of  England,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  which  is 
about  42,000  miles. 

In  so  young  a  country,  inland  traffic  gives  these  lines  the  greatet 
part  of  their  employment,  and  there  are  no  masses  of  expensive 
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manufactured  goods  aR  in  England  or  Belgium  to  swell  the  toftal 
value  of  foreign  trade.  Foreign  commerce  is  still  in  its  in&ncj,  but 
an  infancy  of  herculean  proportions,  as  the  following  table  bHowb  : — 

Increase  of  Exports  and  Imports, 


Tetr. 

Total 
Export!  and  Import!. 

Increue  per  Coat 

Increaae  per  Ceat. 
perAxiBiim. 

1830 

'44. 

81,000,000  1 

46,759,000  1 

68,758,000  1 

111,797,000  1 

158,810,000  J 

47-60 
60-00 
62-60 
42-00 

8 -4b 

'60 

»66 

8-88 
12  63 

»60 

8-40 

The  advance  in  the  annual  increase  is  very  striking,  being  from 
3  J  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  infancy  of  railways  to  8  and  12  per 
cent,  when  their  extension  was  proceeding  rapidly.  Before  the 
introduction  of  railways  America  possessed  a  very  extensive  system 
of  canals,  which  amounts  to  nearly  6,000  miles.  At  the  present  time 
both  canals  and  railways  are  crowded  with  traffic.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relation  between  the  growth  of  trade  and  the 
increase  of  means  of  communication. 

Proportion  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  Railways  and  Cfanals. 


Yew. 

Canal!  (6.000  Mile!) 

and 

Baflway!  Open. 

Ty>tal 
Export!  and  Inqtort!. 

Xzport!  and  lopoiti 
pcrMile. 

1880 

MUea. 

6,040 
10,310 
13,475 
23,398 
84,770 

£ 

81,000,000 

46,759,000 

68,758,000 

111,797,000 

158,810,000 

£ 
6,180 

'44 

4,487 

'50 

6,102 
4,778 

'55 

»60 

4>,567 

Thus  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  the  exports  and  imports  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
miles  of  communication  open,  but  lower  in  amount  than  in  the 
European  countries,  as  was  only  likely  from  the  thinner  population. 
Vast  as  is  the  mileage  of  the  American  railways,  it  is  by  no  means 
near  its  highest  point.  The  lines  in  construction,  but  not  yet 
completed,  are  stated  to  be  more  than  15,000  miles  in  length,  a 
larger  number  than  the  whole  mileage  of  the  United  Eongdom, 
Qompleted  and  uncompleted. 

The  maimer  in  which  these  lines  are  made  is  very  remarkable. 
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The  United  States  are  very  thinly  popolated,  not  containing  on 
an  average  more  than  32  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  1 1  in  the  Southern.  Even  the  most  populous  Northern 
States  have  only  90  persons  per  square  mile,  while  England  and 
Wales  have  347  per  square  mile.  A  less  expensive  railway,,  of 
smaller  gauge,  was  therefore  necessary,  and  the  lines  are  almost 
invariably  "  single  tracks."  Their  first  cost  has  averaged  from  jyOOoL 
up  to  15,000/.  per  mile,  or  about  one-third  of  the  expenditure  in 
Xhigland.  Of  course  they  are  very  inferior  in  weight  of  rails  and 
in  sleepers,  ballasting,  stations,  and  efficiency.  Even  this  expense 
was  difficult  to  provide  for,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  widely 
scattered.  But  in  America  the  greatest  encouragement  is  given  to 
railroads,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  their  extension,  as  they 
are  considered  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Shares  are  taken  largely  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  traversed, 
land  is  often  voted  by  the  State,  and  the  cities  and  towns  find  part  of 
the  capital  by  giving  security  on  their  municipal  bonds. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  Pacific  railways,  one 
of  which  is  now  being  constructed  from  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a 
distance  of  2,400  miles  across  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Nevada, 
to  San  Erancisco,  in  California.  It  receives  from  the  general' 
government  subsidies  of  3,300/.,  6,6ooZ.,  or  9,900/.  per  mile,  accord- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  besides  enormous  grants  of  land 
on  each  side  of  the  line.  When  this  railway  is  completed,  the 
journey  from  Hong  Kong  to  England  will  be  made  in  thirty-three 
days  instead  of  the  present  time  of  six  weeks,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  Chinese  traffic  will  pass  by  this  route. 

No  one  can  study  the  United  States  without  being  struck  by  the 
great  railway  future  which  lies  before  them,  when  their  immense 
territories  are  ^lore  thickly  peopled,  and  their  mineral  resources 
and  manufactures  have  been  developed.  The  distances  to  be  tra- 
versed are  so  vast,  and  the  traffic  to  be  carried  will  be  so  enor- 
mous, that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  will  far  exceed  in 
extent,  and  in  the  trade  which  will  pass  over  them,  anything  that 
has  hitherto  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

X. — jRailways  and  Bree  Trade, 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the. 
progress  of  railway  extension  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  the  four  countries  where  it  has  received  the  greatest 
development,  and  I  have  pointed  out  the  very  great  increase  of 
commerce  and  national  prosperity  which  has  been  its  result.  But 
in  the  case  of  England,  I  am  bound  to  meet  a  very  probable  objection. 
I  shall  be  asked,  why  do  you  attribute  this  increase  of  commerce 
mainly  to  railways  ?    Was  it  not  caused  by  free  trade  ? 
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The  general  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  that  free  trade  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  immense  increase,  since  1842,  of  English  commerce. 
"We  see  this  opinion  expressed  every  day  in  newspapers  and  reviewf, 
in  speeches  and  parliamentary  papers.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  able 
memorandum,  lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  respecting  the 
progress  of  British  commerce  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  in  which  the  same  view  is  taken,  and  in  which  the  statistics  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  since  1842,  are  given  as  mainly  the  result 
of  free  trade.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  reservation,  acknowledging 
"  that  the  increase  of  productive  power,  and  other  causes,  have 
**  materially  operated  in  effecting  this  vast  development."  But  in  the 
newspaper  quotations  and  reviews  this  reservation  was  left  out  of 
sight,  and  the  striking  results  recorded  in  the  memorandum  were 
entirely  ascribed  to  free  trade. 

"While  acknowledging  to  the  ftill  the  great  benefits  and  the 
enlightened  principles  of  free  trade,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  popular  view  is  a  popular  exaggeration,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  staticians  to  correct ;  and  I  think  that  my  reasons  will  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  this  Society.  In  the  first  place,  the  develop- 
ment of  English  commerce  began  in  1884,  before  free  trade,  but 
simultaneously  with  railways ;  and  between  1838  and  1842  the  exports 
and  imports  increased  from  a  stationary  position  at  85,50o,ock)/.,  to 
112,000,000/.,  or  31  per  cent.  In  the  next  place,  from  1842  till 
1860,  England  was  the  only  country  which  adopted  free  trade.  If 
England  had  also  been  the  only  country  that  made  such  enormous 
progress,  we  might  safely  conclude  that  free  trade  was  the  chief 
cause  of  so  great  a  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  England  is  only 
one  of  several  countries  which  made  an  equal  advance  during  the 
same  period,  and  none  of  those  countries,  excepf  England,  had 
adopted  free  trade.  The  total  increase  of  exports  and  imports  from 
1842  to  1860  in  the  three  first  countries  described  in  this  paper,  and 
from  1844  to  1860  in  the  United  States,  was  as  follows : — 


Coimtry. 

1842. 

1860. 

Incretw 
per  Cent 

England 

£ 

112,000,000 

86,280,000 

19,400,000 

1844. 
45,757,000 

£ 

875,000,000 

282,200,000 

72,120,000 

158,810,000 

234 
169 
27a 

JPt&tico 

Belgium 

United  States 

305 

Thus,  the  English  rate  of  increase  is  only  third  in  order,  and  is 
exceeded  both  by  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  If  the  latter 
country  is  objected  to  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  in  population 
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by  immigration,  still  Belgium  remains,  exceeding  the  English  rate  of 
increase  by  36  per  cent.  Look  at  the  argument  by  induction. 
Here  are  four  countries  under  the  same  conditions  of  civifization, 
and  having  access  to  the  same  mechanical  powers  and  inventions, 
which  far  outstrip  contemporary  nations.  It  is  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  same  great  cause  was  the  foundation  of  their  success. 
What  was  that  common  cause  ?  It  could  not  be  free  trade  ;  for  only 
one  of  the  four  countries  had  adopted  a  free  trade  policy.  But  there 
was  a  common  cause  which  each  and  all  of  those  four  countries  had 
pre-eminently  developed — ^the  power  of  steam — steam  machinery, 
steam  navigation,  and  steam  railways.  I  say,  then,  that  steam  was 
the  main  cause  of  this  f^odigious  progress  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  three  countries. 

But  I  will  go  a  step  farther.  Steam  machinery  had  existed  for 
very  many  years  before  1830,  and  before  the  great  expansion  of 
commerce.  Steam  navigation  had  also  existed  for  many  years  before 
1830,  and  before  the  great  expansion  of  commerce,  and  steam 
navigation  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  obstacle  which  before  1830 
was  so  insuperable,  viz. :  the  slowness  and  expense,  and  limited 
capacity  of  land  carriage. 

I  come  then  to  this  further  conclusion,  that  the  railways  which 
removed  this  gigantic  obstacle,  and  gave  to  land  carriage  such  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  cheapness,  and  such  unlimited  capacity,  must 
have  been  the  main  agent,  the  active  and  immediate  cause  of  this 
sudden  commercial  development. 

This  conclusion  appears  to  become  a  certainty  when  I  find,  from 
the  investigation  through  which  we  have  travelled,  that  in  every  one 
of  these  four  great  examples,  the  rapid  development  of  commerce 
has  synchronised  with  an  equal  rapid  development  of  railways — nay, 
that  the  development  of  commerce  has  been  singularly  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  mileage  of  railways — so  that  each  expansion  of  the 
railway  system  has  been  immediately  followed,  as  if  by  its  shadow, 
by  a  great  expansion  of  exports  and  imports. 

But  I  will  not  leave  the  case  even  here.  Consider  what  are  the 
burdens  which  press  upon  trade  and  manufactures.  If  our  mer- 
chants could  be  presented  with  that  wondrous  carpet  of  the  Genii 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,*'  which  transported  whatever  was  placed 
upon  it  in  one  ;ilstant  through  air  to  its  farthest  destination, 
overleaping  mountains  and  seas  and  custom  houses,  without  expense 
or  delay,  we  should  have  the  most  pTerfect  and  unburdened  inter- 
course. But  see  what  barriers  and  burdens  there  are  in  actual  fact 
when  we  trace  the  journey  of  the  raw  material,  such  as  cotton  or 
wool,  to  the  British  manufacturer,  and  its  export  as  a  manufactured 
article. 
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Burdens  upon  Imports  and  Exports. 

Saw  Material — 

1.  Inland  carriage  to  the  sea. 

2.  Voyage  to  England. 
8.  Import  duty. 

4.  Inland  carriage  to  the  manufaottirer. 

Manufactured  Article — 

6.  Inland  carriage  to  the  sea. 

6.  Voyage  to  foreign  country. 

7.  Import  duty. 

8.  Inland  carnage  to  the  customer. 

Here  are  eight  distinct  burdens  or  charges  increasing  the  price 
of  our  manufactures  to  the  foreign  consumer.    Out  of  these — 

Four  are  inland  carriage,  . 

Two  are  navigation,  and  onlj 

Two  are  custom  house  duties. 

Now,  except  in  the  case  of  prohibitory  duties,  it  was  nndoubtedlj 
the  case  that,  before  the  introduction  of  railways,  inland  carriage  was 
the  most  expensive  of  these  burdens.  In  countries  unprovided  with 
canals,  a  very  few  miles  of  road  transport  was  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. It  is  so  in  many  parts  of  India,  Spain  and.  Turkey  at  the 
present  day.  In  countries  provided  with  canals,  rates  were  high, 
and  transport  slow,  and  always  coming  to  a  dead  lock.  Hence  the 
relief  afforded  by  railways,  both  in  cheapness  and  saving  of  time, 
was  far  beyond  any  relief  by  free  trade  in  taking  off  moderate  duties. 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases  railways  did  more  than  cheapen  trade, 
they  rendered  it  possible.  Kailways  are  the  nearest  approach  that 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  to  that  magic  carpet  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  for  which  I  ventured  to  express  a  wish. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  give  railways 
their  due  credit  and  praise,  as  the  chief  of  those  mighty  agents  which, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  changed  the  face  of  civilisation. 

XI. — Railways  and  National  Debts. 

In  one  important  point  the  nations  of  Latin  race  have  stolen  a 
dear  march  upon  the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  by  their  appreciatidn  and  adoption  for 
railways  of  the  principle  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  idea  owes  its 
origin  to  the  semi-Latin,  semi-Teutonic,  intellect  of  Belgium.  "When 
the  Belgian  Government  in  1834  projected  a  system  of  State  rail- 
ways, to  be  constructed  with  money  borrowed  by  the  State,  they 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  the  loans  in  fifty  years  by  an  annual 
sinking  fund.  The  amount  borrowed  was  nearly  8,ooo,oooZ.  sterling, 
and  the  whole  will  be  paid  off  in  ISS^,  after  which  date  the  whole 
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profits  of  the  State  lines,  552  m\les  in  length,  will  become  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  nation.  But  so  good  an  investment  are  these  lines, 
that  their  present  net  income  is  525,000/.  a-year,  and  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  which  promises  in  1884  a  net  revenue  of  960,000/.,  a  sum 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  national 
debt,  now  26,000,000/.  Besides  this,  the  conceded  lines,  1,000 
miles  in  length,  will  be  amortized  and  become  State  property  in 
90  years  firom  the  beginning  of  their  concessions,  and  the  profits 
on  a  capital  of  more  than  13,000,000/.  will  then  be  available 
towards  the  State  revenue. 

This  system  was  copied  by  Prance,  and  imitated  from  her  by  the 
other  Latin  nations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the 
non-Latin  States  of  Austria  and  Holland.  All  these  countries,  at 
the  end  of  various  terms  of  99,  90,  and  85  years,  will  practically  pay 
off  a  large  portion  of  their  national  debt.  Improvident  Spain 
will  pay  off  about  40,000,000/.  out  of  her  debt  of  164,000,000/L 
Heavily-burdened  Austria  will  practically  abrogate  something  like 
65,000,000/.  out  of  her  debt  of  250,000,000/.  Italy  will  wipe  out  a 
large  portion  of  her  debt  of  1 76,000,000/. 

But  the  most  remai^able  example  is  France ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  working  of  the  French  system. 
In  France  the  railways  are  conceded  for  99  years,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  that  all  the  capital,  whether  in  shares 
or  debentures,  shall  be  paid  off  within  that  term  by  an  annual 
amortissementy  or  sinking  fund.  The  small  amount  of  this  annual 
payment  is  very  extraordinary.  The  French  rate  of  interest  is 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  sinking  fund  necessary  to  pay  of  100 
francs  in  99  years  is  as  nearly  as  possible  '04.  Put  into  the  English 
form,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  this  means  that  the  annual  sinking 
iund  necessary  at  5  per  cent,  to  redeem  100/.  in  99  years  is  only 
18,  per  annum.  As  debentures  are  issued  in  France  for  less  than 
99  years  when  part  of  the  concession  is  run  out,  the  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund  varies,  but  it  is  usually  said  to  amount  on  the  average 
to  one-eighth  per  cent.  As  the  whole  expended  capital  of  French 
railways  represented  by  shares  and  debentures,  is  233,000,000/.,  it 
follows  that  the  total  annual  sinking  fund  paid  by  the  French 
companies  for  the  redemption  of  that  sum  is  less  than  300,000/. 
The  result  is  marvellous,  that  for  300,000/.  the  French  nation  will 
acquire,  in  less  than  99  years,  an  unencumbered  property  of 
233,000,000/.  sterling.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  railways  repre- 
sented by  that  233,000,000/.  sterling  produced  in  1865  a  net 
revenue  of  about  12,500,000/.  Before  1872  further  railways  will 
have  been  completed,  which  will  be  amortized  at  the  same  date  as 
their  parent  lines,  and  will  produce  before  many  years  a  net  income 
of  4,000,000/.,  making  a  total  net  income  of  the  French  railways 
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16,500,000/.  But  the  total  charge  of  the  French  national  deht  in 
1865  was  only  i6,ooo,oooZ.  So  that  France  has  now  a  system  in 
operation  which,  in  less  than  90  years  from  the  present  time,  wiQ 
relieve  the  country  from  the  whole  burden  of  her  national  debt  of 
nearly  ^oo,ooo,oooZ. 

Is  it  allowable  in  me  to  ask,  why  are  we  doing  nothing  of  the 
«ort  P  When  so  many  other  nations  are  paying  off  by  means  of  their 
railways  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  their  national  debts,  why  are  we, 
with  all  our  wealth  and  resources,  to  do  nothing  ?  A  scheme  of 
amortization  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  English  people,  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  railway  companies  at  the 
present  moment  renders  it  easy  to  carry  out.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  debentures,  because  a  plan  is  now  before  the  government 
dealing  with  theih.  But,  I  say,  respecting  Share  Capital,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  practicable  for  the  state  to  become  the  possessor 
of  a  large  proportion  of  this  stock  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
at  no  great  expense.  An  annual  sinking  fund  of  5*.  per  cent,  will 
pay  off  looZ.  in  seventy-two  years,  reckoning  only  4  per  cent,  interest. 
Hence,  in  seventy-two  years,  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  500,000/. 
a-year,  will  pay  off  200,000,000/.  The  government  duty  on  railways 
fimounts  to  450,000/,  a-year,  and  will  soon  reach  500,000/.  My 
proposal  would  be  to  make  this  a  sinking  fund  towards  purchasing 
200,000,000/.  of  preference  and  other  stock,  and  let  it  be  invested 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  like- those  appointed  for  the  national  debt.  Instead  of 
cancelling  each  share  as  it  is  purchased,  let  it  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  nation,  and  the  dividends  applied  every  year  in  augmentation 
of  the  sinking  fund.  In  this  manner,  at  the  end  of  about  seventy- 
iwo  years  200,000,000/.  of  preference  and  ordinary  share  capital 
would  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  its  dividends 
hecome  applicable  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  As  railway 
dividends  average  4  to  4^  per  cent.,  the  dividends  on  the  redeemed 
capital  would  pay  the  interest  on  more  than  250,000,000/.  consols, 
and  be  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of  our  national 
debt. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  practical  scheme.  In  a  dightly  di&rent, 
form  it  is  now  being  carried  out  in  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
-continental  states.  I  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  cease  to  be 
tdmost  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  does  not  act  on  the  principle 
-**  that  railways  are  the  true  sinking  ftmd  for  the  payment  of  the 
^'  national  debt.'' 

The  advantages  of  such  a  sinking  fund  over  a  sinking  fund 
invested  in  consols,  are  threefold : — 

1.  It  would  be  invested  annually  in  railway  capital  at  a  higher 
lAterest,  and  thus  accumulate  more  rapidly. 
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2.  It  would  have  a  different  primarj  object,  viz.,  the  purchase  of 
a  State  interest  in  railways,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
enlist  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  its  maintenance. 

3.  It  would  be  distinct  and  separate  from  the  national  debt,  and 
not  under  the  same  control,  and  would,  therefore,  be  less  liable  to  be 
diverted  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  hour. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  a  railway  sinking  fund  is  unsuited  to 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  English  people.  But  surely  it  is  our 
character  to  be  prudent  and  to  pay  off  encumbrances ;  and  to  adopt 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  object.  Surely  it  is  not  right 
in  a  great  and  wealthy  and  enlightened  nation  like  England  to  encur 
the  reproach  of  being  spendthrift  of  her  resources  and  reckless  of 
her  debts. 


XII. — Further  Bailway  Externum, 

England  is  undoubtedly  the  country  in  the  world  best  provided 
with  railways.  The  statistical  comparison  stood  thus  at  the  end 
of  1865:— 

Raiiways  Caa^xtred  with  Area  and  Population^ 


Country. 


Railway  Miles 
Open. 


Square  Miles 

per 
Railway  Mile. 


Population 

per 

Raflway  Mile. 


England  and  Wales 


and  V 


1.  Belgium 

2.  United  Kingdom 

8.  Switzerland 

4.  Prussia  and  Germany  (except  1 

Austria) J 

•  6.  Northern  United  States 
cept  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oregon) 

6.  France 

7.  Holland    

8.  Italy 

9.  Austria 

10.  Spain    ..^ 

11.  Portugal  

12.  Southern  United  States 

13.  Canada 

14.  India    


778 
8,589 


i4»883 

8,134 

37i 
2,389 
3,735 
2,7zi 

419 
10,300 

2,539 
3,186 


Total  of  the  14  countries  . 


82,495 


6i 

8 

9 

19 

20 


25 

26 
29 
41 
63 
67 
87 
92 
136 
287 


2,186 

3»625 
2,206 
3,257 

3,525 


801 

4,607 
9,066 
9,084 
9,375 
5,99 » 
8,555 
',025 

987 
42,572 


Bat  England  has  a  much  greater  proportion  of  double  lines,  and 
a  larger  number  of  trains  on  each  line ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Belgium  and  other  continental  nations  have  lower  fares,  and  give 
greater  accommodation  to  third  and  fourth  class  passengers.    Both 
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parties  have  something  to  learn — they  to  admit  the  principle  oi  com- 
petition and  increase  the  number  of  railways,  we  to  provide  cheap 
conveyance  for  the  masses  without  the  clumsy  device  of  excursion 
trains. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  do  England  and  Belgium  need 
further  railways,  or  are  they  already  sufficiently  provided  ?  It 
may  partly  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  England  there  are  about 
3,500  miles  authorised  by  Parliament  which  have  not  yet  been  made, 
and  that  in  Belgium  there  are  450  miles  (equal  to  4,500  in  England) 
conceded  but  not  constructed.  And  we  may  also  point  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were,  in  1865,  6,081 
miles  of  double  line  against  3,170  miles  of  single,  showing  that  there 
is  a  want  of  cheap  lines  through  rural  districts.  A  glance  at  the 
railway  map  will  confirm  this  inference.  The  lines  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metropolis  or  some  great  town,  and  there  are  few  cross- 
coimtry  lines.  The  distance  between  the  lines  supports  this  conclu- 
sion. Deducting  the  manufacturing  districts,  which  are  crowded 
with  a  railway  network,  the  remainder  of  the  country  gives  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  miles  between  each  mile  of  railway.  The 
Average  ought  not  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles. 

The  advantage  of  a  railway  to  agriculture  may  be  estimated 
ty  the  following  facts.  A  new  line  would,  on  an  average,  give  fresh 
accommodation  to  three  and  a-half  miles  on  each  side,  being  a  total 
of  seven  square  miles,  or  4,560  acres  for  each  mile  of  railway.  It 
would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  suppose  that  cartage  would  be 
isaved  on  one  ton  of  produce,  manure,  or  other  articles  for  each  acre ; 
and  that  the  saving  per  ton  would  be  five  miles  at  8d  per  mile. 
Hence  the  total  annual  saving  would  be  768 Z.  per  mile  of  railway, 
\^hich«is  5  per  cent,  interest  on  1 5,000/,  Thus  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  railway  through  a  new  district  of  fair  agricultural 
capabilities  without  saving  to  the  landowner  and  farmer  alone  tbe 
whole  cost  of  the  line.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  benefit  to  the 
labourers  of  cheaper  coals,  and  better  access  to  the  market.  There 
is  also  the  benefit  to  the  small  towns  of  being  put  into  railway  com- 
munication with  larger  towns  and  wholesale  producers.  And  there 
is  the  possibility  of  opening  up  sources  of  mineral  wealth. 

Somebody  ought  to  make  these  agricultural  lines,  even  though 
they  may  not  pay  a  dividend  to  the  shareholder.  But  who  is  that 
somebody  to  be?  The  grea^  companies  will  not  tate  the  main 
burden  lest  they  should  lower  their  own  dividends.  GPhe  general 
public  will  not  subscribe,  for  they  know  the  uncertainty  of  the 
investment  turning  out  profitable.  And  notwithstanding  the  able 
letters  signed  "  H,'*  in  the  "  Times,"  some  months  ago,  I  cannot 
^'^ocate  the  necessarily  wasteful  system  of  contractors'  lines,  or 
ve  in  the  principle,  "  Never  mind  who  is  the  loser,  so  that  the 
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"  public  18  benefited."  Eailway  extension  is  not  promoted  in  the 
long  run  by  wasteful  financing  and  ruinpus  projects.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  lines  injure  railway  extension,  by  making  railways  a  bye- 
word,  and  depreciating  railway  property;  and  they  render  it 
impossible  to  find  supporters  for  sound  and  beneficial  schemes. 

The  proper  parties  to  pay  for  country  lines  are  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  They  are 
benefited  even  if  the  line  does  not  pay  a  dividend.  They  have  every 
motive  for  economical  construction  and  management,  and  can  make 
a  line  pay  where  no  one  else  can.  But  they  will  not  subscribe  any 
large  portion  of  the  capital  as  individuals.  Very  few  will  make  a 
poor  investment  of  any  magnitude  for  the  public  good,  though  all 
might  be  ready  to  take  their  part  in  a  general  rate.  Almost  every 
country  but  our  own  has  recognised  the  fact,  and  legislated  on  this 
basis,  by  empowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  would  \>e 
benefited  to  tax  themselves  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  I  have 
shown  that  in  France  either  the  department  or  the  commune  may 
vote  a  subvention  out  of  their  public  funds ;  and  that,  in.  the  United 
States,  the  municipalities  vote  subsidies  of  municipal  bonds.  In 
Spain,  the  provinces  and  the  municipalities  have  the  power  to  take 
shares  or  debentures,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  vote  subventions,  or  a 
guarantee  of  interest.  In  I^y,  the  municipalities  do  the  same 
thing.  Why  should  not  England  follow  their  example,  and  authorise 
the  inhabitants  of  parishes  and  boroughs  to  rate  themselves  for  a 
railway  which  will  improve  their  property,  or  empower  them  to  raise 
loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  to  be  paid  off  in  a  certain  number 
of  years  by  a  sinking  fund,  as  is  done  for  sanitary  improvements  ? 
I  see  no  other  way  of  raising  the  nucleus  of  fiinds  for  carrying  out 
many  rural  lines  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 

I  can  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefits  caused  by  an 
unreraimerative  railway.  In  1834  the  inhabitants  of  "Whitby  pro- 
jected a  line  from  Whitby  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk  to  Pickering, 
halfway  to  York.  The  line  was  engineered  by  George  Stephenson, 
and  was  originally  worked  by  horse-power  and  carriages  on  the 
model  of  the  four-horse  coaches.  But  though  considered  at  that 
time  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  the  line  was  utterly  unprofi- 
table, and  the  Whitby  people  looked  upon  it  as  a  bad  speculation, 
much  as  the  shareholders  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  look 
on  their  present  property.  The  railway  was  ultimately  sold  to  the 
North-Eastern  Company;  but  though  the  shareholders  got  no 
advantage,  somebody  else  did.  Farmers  and  labourers  came  to 
market  in  Whitby,  and  got  coals  and  other  necessaries  at  reduced 
rates,  while  they  sold  their  produce  better.  Very  soon  rents  began 
to  rise,  and  I  find  the  total  rise  since  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way has  been  from  an  average  of  1 55.  per  acre  up  to  225.,  or  nearly  50 
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per  cent.  But  far  greater  consequences  resulted.  The  clifik  at 
Whitby  were  known  to  contain  nodules  of  ironstone,  which  were 
picked  up  and  sent  to  iron-works  on  the  Tjne.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  George  Stephenson  and  a  number  of  Whitby 
gentlemen  formed  a  company,  called  the  Whitby  Stone  Company,  for 
working  stone  quarries  and  ironstone  mines  at  Grosmont,  about  six 
miles  up  the  railway.  At  first  the  ironstone  was  very  badly 
received  by  the  iron  founders,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  patient 
perseverancevithat  the  company  got  a  sale  for  what  they  raised.  It 
was  not  tni  1844  and  1846  that  the  merits  of  the  Cleveland  iron- 
stone were  fully  acknowledged,  and  large  contracts  entered  into  for 
its  working  throughout  the  district.  Thus  the  unprofitable  Whitby 
and  Pickering  Eailway  opened  up  the  Cleveland  iron  district,  and 
caused  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  number  of  foundries,  and 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  has  added  very 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  England. 

XIII. — Conclusion^ 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward,  I  draw  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Eailway s  have  been  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the  progress  of 
commerce,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  in  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  country. 

2.  England  has  a  more  complete  and  efficient  system  of  railways 
than  any  other  country ;  but  is  not  so  far  ahead  that  she  can 
afford  to  relax  her  railway  progress,  and  to  let  her  com* 
petitors  pass  her  in  the  race. 

3.  England  ought  to  improve  the  internal  organisation  of  her 
railways,  both  as  to  finance  and  traffic,  and  to  constitute  some 
central  authority  with  power  to  investigate  and  regulate. 

4.  A  Sinking  Fund  should  be  instituted  to  purchase  for  the 
State  a  portion  of  the  raDway  capital,  and  so  to  lighten  the 
charge  of  the  national  debt, 

5.  Power  should  be  given  to  parishes  and  boroughs  to  rate  them* 

selves  in  aid  of  local  railways,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con^ 
struction  of  country  lines. 

6.  England,  as  a  manu&cturing  and  commercial  country,  is 
benefited  by  every  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  foreign 
countries ;  since  every  new  line  opens  up  fresh  markets,  and 
diminishes  the  cost  of  transporting  her  manufactures. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  on  the  future  of  rail- 
ways. The  progress  of.  the  last  thirty-six  years  has  been  wonderful, 
since  that  period  has  witnessed  the'  construction  of  about  85,000 
miles  of  railway.    The  next  thirty-six  years  are  likely  to  witness  a 
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still  greater  development,  and  the  construction  of  far  more  than 
85,000  miles.  We  may  look  forward  to  England  possessing,  at  no 
distant  date,  more  than  20,000  miles,  France  an  equal  number,  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  continent  increasing  their  mileage  until  it 
will  bear  the  proportion  of  i  railway  mile  to  every  10  square  miles  of 
area,  instead  of  the  very  much  less  satisfactory  proportions  stated 
in  the  comparative  table.  We  may  expect  the  period  when  the 
immense  continent  of  North  America  will  boast  of  100,000  miles  of 
line,  clustered  in  the  thickly-populated  Eastern  states,4nd  spreading 
plentifully  through  the  Western  to  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  over  to  California  and  the  Pacific.  We  may  anticipate 
the  time  when  Eussia  will  bend  her  energies  to  consolidating  her 
vast  empire  by  an  equally  vast  railway  network.  We  may  predict 
the  day  when  a  continuous  railroad  will  run  &om  Dover  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  from  the  Bosphorus  down  the  Euphrates,  across  Persia  and 
Beloochistan  to  India,  and  from  India  to  China.  We  may  look  for 
the  age  when  China,  with  her  350,000,000  of  inhabitants,  will  turn 
her  intelligence  and  industry  to  railroad  communication. 

But  who  shall  estimate  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  commerce,  the  activity  of  national  intercourse, 
the  spread  of  civilization,  and  that  advance  of  human  intelligence, 
foretold  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  prophet  upon  the  lonely 
plains  of  Palestine,  /'  when  many  shall  run  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
"  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  ?  " 

Note. — Since  reading  this  paper  before  the  Society  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  article  on  French  railways  in  the  "  Eevue  des 
"  Deux  Mondes,'*  of  1st  Jan.,  1866,  by  M.  Lavoilee,  which,  written 
many  months  previously,  confirms  most  strikingly  my  conclusions, 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  effect  of  railways  on  French 
commerce  and  on  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  It  adds  many 
eloquent  reflections  on  railways  in  relation  to  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, which  are  well  worth  perusal. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper,  the 
President  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  add  information  respecting 
fares  and  rates,  and  other  points  connected  with  railway  working. 
But  I  find  the  subject  too  extensive  for  a  cursory  notice,  and  the 
forthcoming  Evidence  and  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Eailways  will  afford  opportunity  and  material  for  a  more  complete 
survey,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  undertaken  by  some  member  of  the 
Society  connected  with  railways. 
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Statistics  cf  Mbteopolitait  and  Peotikctax  Genehai* 
Hospitals  for  1865. 

FiTB  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
to  which  these  returns  owe  their  orig^ ;  and  this,  the  fifth  report, 
presents,  for  the  principal  London  hospitals,  and  for  several 
provincial  ones,  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  mortality  of  these 
important  institutions  in  the  year  1865. 

On  referring  to  former  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  returns, 
more  or  less  complete,  were  obtained  for  the  fourteen  general 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis  in  1861,  from  twelve  in  1862,  from 
eleven  in  1863,  and  from  nine  in  1864;  ten  hospitals  furnished 
returns  in  1865. 

Only  fifteen  provincial  hospitals  have  responded  to  the  circular 
letters  of  the  Statistical  Society,  by  returning  the  printed  forms, 
more  or  less  completely  filled  up.  Of  these  fifteen  hospitals,  only 
six  have  furnished  returns  for  each  of  the  four  years  comprised  in 
the  tables.  Of  the  remainder,  one  (the  Hull  General  Infijrmary) 
has  sent  in  three  returns;  five  (Tork  County,  Taunton  and 
Somerset,  Bath  United,  Northampton  General,  and  Liverpool 
Eoyal)  two  each ;  and  two  (Isle  of  Wight  and  Wolverhampton) 
one  each.  The  six  hospitals  which  have  supplied  returns  for  four 
successive  years,  are  the  Devonshire,  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  Stock- 
port Infirmary,  Cheltenham,  and  Leicester. 

The  facts,  for  the  general  hospitals  of  the  pietropolis,  published 
in  the  first  report  were  rendered  complete  by  inserting  for  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  the  figures  furnished  to  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  no  direct  returns  have  been 
obtained  from  that  hospital  for  any  of  the  five  years  embraced  in 
these  reports.  Prom  information  I'ecently  received,  it  is  inferred 
that  this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  future  years.  University 
College  Hospital,  which  gave  in  its  return  in  1861,  has  withheld  its 
contribution  in  subsequent  years ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital  has  made 
no  return  for  two  years,  the  Great  Northern  for  three  years,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  which  sent  in  no  return  for  1864, 
has  forwarded  its  return  for  1865. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  may  reckon  on  receiving  returns 
from  nine  or  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  general  hospitals  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  provincial  hospitals.  As, 
however,  the  returns  are,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  incomplete, 
and  as  they  occupy  some  space  in  this  Journal^  it  may  become  a 
subject  for  consideration  with  the  Council  whether  in  future  a  more 
simple  form  of  return  may  not  be  devised,  and  a  shorter  abstract  be 
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conveniently  substituted  for  the  longer  one  hitherto  published.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that,  by  the  issue  of  a  more  simple 
printed  form,  a  larger  number  of  returns  may  be  procured.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  shall  see  fit  to  authorise  any  change 
in  this  respect,  it  will  be  duly  announced  to  the  contributors  by 
printed  circular. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Guy,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  this 
Society,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  paper  based  on  the  reports  of 
the  five  years,  1861-65 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  consideration 
which  must  thus  be  given  to  the  subject  may  lead  to  the  suggestion 
of  some  improvements  in  the  forms  and  returns. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  report  for  1865,  it  may  suflBce  to 
observe,  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the  metro- 
politan hospitals  during  the  year  1864  has  not  been  maintained,  but 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  deaths  have  fallen  to  the  more  moderate 
standard  of  1863. 

«%  Eesolution  of  the  meeting  held  at  Ghij's  Hospital,  21st  Jane,  1861, 
slightly  abbreviated : — 

1.'  That  the  metropolitan  hospitals  should  adopt  one  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  patients. 

2.  That  at  every  metropolitan  hospital,  there  be  kept  one  or  more  books,  which 
shall  compriflo  the  following  particulm^  relating  to  the  patients : — the  Age,  Sex, 
Social  Relation  (Mar.,  Single,  Wid.),  Occupation,  Name  of  Disease,  or  Injury,  Date 
of  Admission  and  Discharge,  Result,  Days  in  Hospital,  and  a  column  for  remarks. 

8.  That  those  hospitiui  which  have  not  yet  adopted  a  system  of  registration 
embracing  the  above  particulars,  are  recommended  to  employ  a  register  book 
containing  all  the  annexed  particulars  in  printed  columns : — 

Number  of  Patient.  I  Date  of  Admission.  |  Name.  I  Residence  (Street  and"  Parish).  I  Medical 
Officer.  I  Ward.  |  Age.  |  Male.  )  Female.  |  Soc.  Relat.  (M.  S.  W.)  [  Occupation.  |  fiame  of 
Disease  or  Iiguij.  [Date  of  Discharge.  |  Result.  ]  Days  in  Hospital  |  Remarks. 

And  that  the  first  set  of  headings  commencing  with  "  Number,"  and  terminating 
with  "  Ward,"  be  printed  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  that  the  remainder  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  page  of  the  Register ;  and  also  that  each  page  of  the  register 
book  be  ruled  to  contain  either  25,  60,  or  100  horizontal  lines,  each  hue  to  give 
the  particulars  of  an  indiyidual  case. 

4.  That  as  far  fis  practicable  in  the  column  of  the  register  book  headed  Disease 
or  Injury,  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar-General  be  adopted,  with 
the  additions  contained  in  the  forms  submitted  by  Miss  Nightingale  to  the 
International  Statistical  Congress. 

5.  That  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  having  kindly  undertaken  to 
publish  in  their  Journal  some  of  the  leading  'statistics  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  if  provided  annually  with  the  necessary  information,  the  authorities'  of 
the  several  metropolitan  }i08pitals  be  requested,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  draw 
up  and  communicate  to  that  Society  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  hospital 
for  the  year  J  such  summary  to  comprise  the  data  tabulated  in  the  manner 
represented  on  the  accompanying  form.        ' 

6.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  metropolitan  hospitals, 
that  it  will  be  of  great  public  advantage  if  they  will  also  publish  annually  a  full 
report  of  the  statistics  of  disease  treated  within  the  hospital,  following,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  employed  by  the  Registrar- 
General  and  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  third  resolution. 

7.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  in 
every  hospital  an  officer  charged  specially  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
registration  of  patients. 
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METROPOLITAN 
Table  L-^General  Results.    {No  distinetum 


HospitaL 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Qtufs  

St.  Thomas's  (temporary)... 

London   

St.  George's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

Westminster  

King^s  College 

Uniyersity  

Boyal  Free 

Charing  Cross    

Metropolitan  Free 

Great  Northern 

Totals  (so  far  <w"l 
returned) J 


Remaxning 

\st  January, 

1865. 


No. 
540 
509 
189 
385 
310 


151 
163 
117 


11 


2,161 


Admitted 

during 
the  Year. 


No. 
5,585 
5,206 
1,923 
4,317 
3,736 


1,730 

1,862 
1,567 


1,415 

178 


27,51^9 


Total. 


No. 
6,125 

2,112 

4,702 
4,046 


1,881 
2,025 
1,684 


i»504 
189 


29.983 


Dischanted 

Well  or 

Convalescent. 


No. 
4,421 
2,622 
1,192 
1,691 
1,389 


897 

1,700 
790 


714 
84 


15,500 


Reliered. 


Na 

1,633 

443 

1,977 

1,761 


552 

450 

533 


7,412 


Tablb  II. — Medical  and  Surgical 


Medical  Wards. 

Hospital. 

Remaining 

\st  January, 

1865. 

AdmiUed 
during 
the  Year. 

Total 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remaining 

\*t  JoHmary, 

lb66. 

St.  Bartholomew's .... 
GuVfr % 

No. 
213 
195 

78 
112 
117 

68 
69 

22 

7 

No. 
2,081 
1,917 

852 
1,176 
1,673 

762 
877 

328 
93 

No. 
2.294 
2,112 

930 
1,288 
1,790 

830 
946 

350 
100 

No. 
1,706 
1,610 

746 
1/)14 
1,425 

638 
.737 

274 
85 

No. 

874 

297 

108 

164 

232 

126 

140 

54 
9 

No. 
216 
205 
76 
110 
133 

66 
65 

22 
6 

St.Thomas's  (tempy.) 
London 

St.  Georere's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  

King's  College   

TJniverwty 

Boyal  Free 

Charing  Cross 

Metrom)litan  Free .... 
Great  Northern 

Totals  (*o /or! 

881 

9,759 

10,640 

8,234 

1,504 

888 
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HOSPITALS,  1865. 

qf  Sexi  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Cases.) 


UureUered. 

Diicharged 
for 

Died. 

Remain'mg 

\H  Jantmnf, 

1866. 

Brought 

in 

Dead. 

HoBpitaL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

254 

400 

88 

22 

199 

356 
71 

251 

567 
488 
195 
884 
361 

627 
501 
193 
377 
333 

l6 

10 

^3 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Guv's 

St.  Thomas's  (temp  J.) 

London 

St.  George's 

19 
73 

79 
67 

183 
172 

187 

112 
153 
111 

9 

9 

>5 

iliddlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  College 
Uniyersity 

42 
4 

10 
11 

109 
10 

89 
16 

7 
I 

Royal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  Northern 

1,101 

845 

2,659 

2,442 

91 

("Totals  (so  far  as 
\     returned) 

CJaseSy  toithota  disHncUon  of  Sex 

1 

■ 

Surgical' 

Wards. 

Retnaining 

\st  January, 

lb66. 

Admitted 
durine 
the  Year. 

TotaL 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remtuning 

\»t  January, 

1866. 

Hospital. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

327 
314 
111 
273 
193 

3,504 
3,289 
1,071 
3,141 
2,063 

3,831 
3,603 
1,182 

3,326 
3,116 
977 
2,927 
1,924 

193 
191 

88 
220 
132 

312 
296 
117 
267 
200 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's 

St.  Thomas's  (tem.) 

London 

St.  George's 

83 
48 

968 
690 

1,051 

738 

909 
643 

m 

4,1 

76 
56 

Middlesex 
St.  Mary's 
Westminster 
King's  CoUege 
University 

67 
4 

1,080 
85 

1,147 
"89 

1,025 

"77 

55 
1 

67 
11 

Royal  Free 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Greet  Northern 

1,420 

15,891 

17,3" 

14,924 

993 

1,402 

/Totals  {so  far  at 
\    returned) 
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Tablb  III. — Average  Number  of  Patients  and  Mean  Residence, 


Hospital. 


All  Cases. 


Average  Ntimber 
B^ident. 


Malea.  Females.    TotaL 


Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 


Medical  Cases. 


Average  Number 
Resident 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


Mean 
Resi- 
dence. 


SiLT^tral  (^e&. 


Avrrajrc  Kombex        ^.^ 
la- 


Males,  t^'cmslea   Total 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy*8    

St.  Thomas's  ... 

London 

St.  George's  .... 


Middlesex 

St.  Mary's 

Westminster  ... 
King's  College  ... 
University 


No. 
282 
300 

242 


76 


No. 
267 
201 

123 


47 


No. 
549 
501 
189 

365 
312 


'^3 


Days. 
31 
32 
36 
31 


27 


No. 
103 
105 


No. 

123 

93 


No. 
az6 
198 


Days- 
36 
34 


No. 
179 
195 


58 


30 


48 


34 


106 
123 

64 


25 


29 


lai 


47 


No. 
144 
108 


BoyalFree   .... 
Charing  Cross 
MetropoUtan  Free 
Great  l^orthem  .. 

Totals  {*o/arl 
as  returned)  j 


38 
6 


45    1 
7 


_83 
13 


24 


11 

4 


23 

21 


28 
4 


75 


29 


35 
8 


3=3  i^ 

305   y^ 


259  •  ^ 


7*j.- 


63  ' 


944 


690 


2.135 


28-9 


307 


313 


743 


Avemjre 
28*7 


637 


394 


i  3i 


Tablb  IV.^Rate  of  Mortality. 


HospitaL 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's 

St.  Thomas's.... 

London 

St.  George's  .... 


Middlesex 

St.  Mary's , 

"Westminster 

King's  College  , 
University , 


KoyalFree'  .... 
Charing  Cross 
Metropolitan  Free 
Great  If  orthem ., 


Average  (so  far 
tu  retumet "' 


far\ 


All  Cases. 


Males.     Females.        Tot^ 


Per  cnt. 

9-9 

10-3 

9-6 
9-9 


11-0 
12-7 

9-2 
9-0 


Pel"  cnt. 
8-5 

7-7 

^7 
7-8 


7-8 
10-9 

61 
1-6 


Per  cnt. 
9-Z 
9*3 

lO'Z 

8-9 
.8-9 


9*7 
11-9 

7'3 
5"i 


9'o 


Medical  Cases. 


Males.      Females. 


Per  cnt, 
19-2 
19-8 

16-8 
15-5 


19-0 
18-8 

180 
14-5 


Per  cnt. 
13-6 
10-6 

10-2 
10-1 


110 
12-9 

131 
3-5 


Total. 


Per  cnt. 
i6-3 
l£6 

13*9 

I2'9 


14*8 
i5;8 

t£4 
9*0 


14-2 


Surgical  Cases. 


Malea.      Females. 


Pcrrnt. 
5-3 
6-0 

7-3 
5-9 


6-6 
6-7 

6-7 
30 


Per  cut. 
4-6 
5-2 

61 

5-8 


3-9 
6-9 

30 


Tea. 


Perai 


5'" 

4*9 
I '5 

r3 


*«*  Tablk  IV.— The  death-rate  in  this  and  the  corresponding  table  of  former  reports  is  generally  that  suted  u  > 
retornf  themselves ;  but  when  not  so  stated,  it  has  been  computed  thus : 

Annual  deaths 

Annual  admissions  +  patients  at  the  beginning  of  year  ~  those  at  the  end  of  the  year- 
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Table  V. — Admissions  and  Deaths  in  General  and  Special  Wards* 


HoepitaL 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  Surgical.) 

Special  Wards. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted 

Died. 

Rate  of 

Mortality. 

St.Bartholomew*8... 
Ghiv's    

No. 
5,217 
4,195 
1,923 
4,317 

1,788 
1,862 
1,567 

t 
189 

No. 
553 
474 
196 
384 

180 
172 
186 

10 

Per  cnt. 
lo*6o 
11*29 
10*19 
8*89 

io'o7 

9*24 

11*87 

5-^9 

No. 

908 

1,011 

No  accou 

93 

None 

95 

None 

No. 
14 
14 

ntkept 

3 

None 
1 

None 

No. 
6,125 
5,206 
1,923 
4,317 

1,881 
1,862 
1,662 

189 

No. 
567 
488 
196 
384 

183 
172 
187 

10 

Per  cnt. 
9*26 

9-37 

10*19 

8*89 

St.  Thomas's 

London 

St.  George's 

Middlesex 

St.Mar/s 

9*73 
9*24 

11-25 

W^estminster 

King's  CoUege*    ... 
UiuTersity     

RoyalJ'ree   

Charing  Cross  

Metropolitan  Free .. 
Ghreat  Northern    ... 

5-^9 

Arerage  {so  far'X 
as  returned)  ] 

21,058 

2,155 

ATcrajre 
9*68 

^,107 

32 

23,165 

,2,187 

Arerage 
9*15 

•  The  95  cases  in  the  special  wards  consist  of  79  cases  in  the  ward  for  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  and  1 6  cases  in  the  eye  wards  opened  during  the  year.  The  confinements 
of  women  in  the  Nightingale  ward  and  the  births  of  children,  amounting  respectively  to 
166  and  167,  are  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  tables. 


Additional  Tablb. — Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  General  Wards  for  \ 
1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


Te<irs 


Hospital. 


1861. 


18G2. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Guy's  * 

St.  Thomas's  (temporary) 

London   

St.  George's    

Middlesex  

St.  Mary's  „ 

Westminster  , 

King's  College    , 

University 

Koyal  Free 

Charing  Cross    , 

Metropolitan  Free , 

Grpat  Northern 

Average  (so  far  as  returned) 


Per  cnt. 

12-3 

11*2 

9*8 

8*4 

8*7 

11*6 
10*9 
9*9 
111 
11*6 

6*7 
8*4 
71 
8*3 


Per  cnt. 

12-5 

11*8 

8*8 

7*7 

8*4 


10-0 
10-4 
101 


7*3 
8*6 
5*3 

4*2 


Per  cnt. 

11*7 

11*9 

10-4 

8*8 

8*3 


10*3 

90 

12*9 


6*5 

7-9 

10*9 


Per  cnt. 
12*7 
11*8 
12*4 
10*5 
8*6 


9*9 
10-7 
16*0 


7*3 


Per  cnt. 

11*7 

11*3 

10*2 

8*9 

9*9 


10*9 

9*2 

12*6 


7*7 
6-8 


9*7 


8*8 


9*9 


11*1 


9*8 


•#*  Additional  Table. — The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  calculated 
afresh  from  the  data  supplied  by  tlie  several  hospitals^ 
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Table  (I).— G^^w^raZ  Results.     (No  di& 


HoffpitaL 


York  County  

Devonshire  (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich „.... 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  


Stockport  (infirmary)    .... 

Gloucester  „ 

Eoral  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
firmary)  

West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and  Chichester  (infir- 
mary)   

Hull  General  (infirmary) 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester  „ 

Wolverhampton  „ 

Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Royal  „ 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 


Kematmng 

\tt  Jannary, 

1B6&. 


No. 

15 

92 
60 
66 

27 
60 


119 

71 
135 

110 
234 


979 


Admitted 

during 

the  Year. 


No. 

1.077 

889 

825 

1,152 

313 
601 


1,085 

482 
1,183 

1,089 
3,373 


12,069 


Total 


No. 

1,091 

981 

885 
1,208 

340 
661 


1,204 

553 
1,318 

1,199 

3,607 


13,048 


IHscbarfcd 

WcUor 

Gkmvalesceut. 


Na 


108 

766 
7ao 

639 

241 
220 


680 

818 
900 

650 
2,534 


B^efs. 


7,776 


Sal 


)0S 

46 

m 


m  I 
m 

311 

4^ 


2,593 


Table  (II).— ifaficg/  and  Siir^_ 


Hoepital. 


(Buxton,  1 


York  County  . 
Devonshire 

Derbyshire) 
Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Taunton  and  Somerset 
Bath  United  


Stockport  (infirmary)    ... 

Gloucester         „ 

Eoyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in-] 

^rmary)  / 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  ~ 

and   Chichester   (infir- 


Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham        (infirmary) 
Leicester  „ 

Wolverhampton  „ 

Northampton  General  „ 
Idyerpool  Boyal  „ 

Totals  (so  far  as  retwmed) 


Medical  Wards. 


Remaining 

\*t  January, 

1865. 


No. 


82 

19 

13 
27 


46 
34 


84 


254 


Admitted 
during 
the  Year. 


No. 


374 

638 

62 

204 


475 

187 


1,256 


3,186 


Totol. 


No. 


406 

657 

65 
231 


221 


»»340 


3>440 


Dis- 
charged. 


No. 


351 

609 

52 
193 


436 
183 


1,142 


2,866 


Died. 


No. 


17 

74 

9 
11 


41 
9 


108 


269 


\aJmmtn\ 


No. 


38 

65 

4 

27 


4S 
29 


90 
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HOSPITALS,  1866. 

^  Sew;  nor  of  Medical  or  Surgtcal  Cases.) 


Discharged 

Uemaimng 

Brought 

UnreHeTcd. 

for 
Special  Keasons. 

Died. 

'ist  Januantt 
1866. 

in 
Dead. 

HoBpital. 

No. 

Ko. 

No. 

No. 

No. 







— 

— 

York  County 

89 

26 

3 

15 

— 

r  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

71 



56 

88 

— 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

82 

_ 

17 

66 

..- 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

— 

107 

98 

— 

Bath  United 



— 

24 

27 

2 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

8 

59 

23 

77 

3 

Gloucester          „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

r  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 

i     ttrmary) 

r  West  SuBs^,  East  Hants, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and    Chichester   (infir- 
1,     mary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary) 

82 

77 

77 

107 

— 

10 

39 

19 

69 

— 

Cheltenham     (infirmary) 

7 

41 

84 

168 

— 

Leicester                         „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wolverhampton             „ 

8 

58 

67 

105 

— 

Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal     .       „ 

56 

204 

244 

— 

357 

356 

681 

1,064 

5 

Totals  (so  far  as  returned) 

VoMSy  without  distinction  of  Sew. 


Surgical  Wards. 

Smtainitig 

1st  January, 

1865. 

Admitted 

during 
the  Year. 

TotaL 

Die- 
charged. 

Died. 

Uemaimng 
\$t  Januani, 

nospita). 

No. 

60 

37 

14 
33 

74 
37 

150 

No. 

515 

514 

261 
397 

610 
295 

2,117 

No. 

575 
55^ 

430 

684 

2,267 

No. 

492 

438 

231 
868 

584 
282 

2,017 

No. 

31 

83 

15 
12 

36 
10 

96 

No. 

62 

43 

29 
50 

64 
40 

154 

York  County 
f  Devonshire          (Buxton, 
\     Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United 

Stockport  (infirmary) 

Gloucester        „ 
r  Boyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in- 
L     firmaiy) 

r  West  Sussex,  East  Hants, 
and   Chichester    (infir- 

HuU  General  (infirmary) 

Cheltenham     (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „ 
Wolverhampton            „ 
Northampton  General  „ 
Liverpool  Boyal            „ 

405 

4,709 

5,H4 

4,412 

233 

432 

Totals  (sofarasretmwfd) 
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Table  (III).— ^oaro^d  Number  of  PatiefUt  and  Mean  Rmidem. 


All  Cases. 

Meilical  Cases. 

Soifial 

^ 

flospiUL 

Average  Number 
Resident. 

Mean 
Rc«i- 
dence. 

Arcrage  Number 
Rc«ident. 

Mean 
Bed. 
dencc 

AmaieSvte    ■ 
Re^      1 

Males. 

Femalei. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femaler. 

Total. 

Males. 

Foaala. 

:r. 

York  County  

No. 

47 

72 

28 

No. 

24 

30 
31 

No. 

66 
114 

83 

^3 
71 

102 
59 

114 

235 

Days. 

22 
43 

24 
40 

33 

39 
25 

38 

No. 

73 

26 
9 

No. 

10 

13 
14 

No. 

83 

39 
»3 

88 

Dayt. 

22 
37 

25 

40 

No. 

34 

46 
18 

14 

17 
16 

■"1 

Devonshire  (Buxton, 

Derbyshire)    / 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  .. 
Taunton  and  Somerset . 
Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary).... 

Gloucester        „ 

Eoval  Isle  of  Wight! 
(infirmary) J 

West    Sussex,    Eastl 
Hants,    and    Oii-  J- 
Chester  (infirmary)  J 

Hull  General    „ 

Cheltenham  (infirmary) 
Leicester                 „    ... 
Wolverhampton     „  .... 
Northampton  General 
TiivfirrviO    Sioval 

Totals  («o /or  at  1 
returned) J 

147 

85 

867 

33 

108 

37 

»33 

Aferage 
31 

98 

47 

19:   ' 

Table  (IV).— i^oto  of  Mortality. 


AU  Cases. 

Medical  Cases. 

Surgi^Kl^ 

Hospital. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

TbtaL 

Malea. 

FeBuOd 

:-. 

York  County 

Percnt. 

5-9 

8-9 
3-6 

7-8 
4-3 

8-1 

Percnt. 

3-4 

5-0 
31 

4-8 
1-3 

31 

Per  cut. 
*3 

4-6 

7*0 
3*4 

7*0 
2-8 

5-6 

Percnt. 

3-4 

22-7 
51 

9-6 
5-2 

Percnt. 

30 

13-3 
41 

6-4 
3-8 

Pcrcnt 

3'» 

17*3 
4*7 

8-6 
4*5 

Percnt 

2-4 

7-3 
2-9 

6-6 
4-2 

Perot 

1-0 
2-4 

3-2 
•3 

Tit 

Devonshire  .       (Buxton,! 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 

- 

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bftth  United      

1 

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Eoyal  Isle  of  Wight  (in-1 
firmary)  J 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  ] 
and    Chichester  (infir-  >• 
mary)  j 

Hull  General  (infirmary)  .... 

Cheltenham         (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „  ... 
Wolverhampton            „  .... 
Northampton  General  „  .... 
Liverpool  Eoyal            „  .... 

k 

Average  {so  far  a*  returned) 

— 

— 

4*4 

— 

— 

"  1  -  i 

'"- 

Table  'IV).-«cc  note  to  Table  IV.  ante. 
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General  and  l^edal  Wardi. 

General  Wards. 
(Medical  and  SurgicaL) 

8pedal  Wards. 

General  and  Special  Wards. 

HofpitaL 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Rate  of 
MorUlity. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bate  of 
Mortality. 

Yorlc  County 

No. 
817 

1,092 

981 

885 

1,162 

327 
661 

1,086 

653 
1,318 

1,089 
8,607 

No. 
32 

3 

56 

17 

107 

24 
23 

77 

19 

84 

67 
204 

Per  cnt. 
3*92 

'^7 

5'7i 
I-9Z 
9-28 

7'33 
3-48 

7-IO 

3*43 
6-37 

6-15 
5-77 

No. 
38 

NU 

Nil 
NU 
Nil 

13 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 
Nil 

NU 
Nil 

No. 

Na 

Na 

NU 

Na 

Nil 

Nil 

Na 

Nfl 

Na 
Na 

NU 

Na 

No. 
866 

1,092 

981 

886 

1,162 

340 
661 

1,085 

563 
1,318 

1,089 
3,607 

No. 
82 

3 

56 

17 

107 

24 
23 

77 

19 

84 

67 

204 

Per  cnt. 
3-74 

•27 

5*71 
1-9Z 
9-z8 

7-o6 
3-48 

7-IO 

3*43 
6-37 

5*77 

Devonshire          (Buxton,  1 

Derbyshire)    J 

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taunton  and  Somerset 

Bath  United  

Stockport  (infirmary)    

Gloucester         „           

Boval  Isle  of  Wight  (in-1 
nrmary)  J 

West  Sussex,  East  Hants,  1 
and    Chichester  (infir-  « 
mary) J 

Hull  General  (infirmaTy)  .... 

Cheltanham       (infirmary) 
Leicester                        „  .... 
Wolverhampton            „  .... 
Xortharapton  General  „  .... 
Liverpool  Royal            „  .... 

Totdb  (so  far  as  returned) 

13,567 

713 

5-o6 

51 

— 

13,618 

713 

Arerage 
5-02 

Additional  Table.— i^o^e  of  Mortali^  in  the  General  Wards  for  the  Yean 
1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


Hoepitnl. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1866. 


York  County 

Devonshire  (Buxton,  Derbyshire) 

Norfolk  and  Norwich    

Taanton  and  Somerset 

Bafch  United 


Stockport  (infirmary) 

Oloucester        „  

Royal  Isle  of  Wight  (infirmary) 

Weat  Sussex,  East  Hants,  and  Chit^ester  (infirmary) 
Hull  General  (infirmary)  , 

Cheltenham  (infirmary)    

Leicester  „      

Wolverhampton    „      ^ , 

Northampton  General  (infirmary)  

Lirerpool  Boyal  (infirmary) , 


Per  cnt 

6-6 

•1 

4-7 


8-3 
51 
6-3 
6-3 
7-1 

2-8 
6-2 
9-3 


Per  cnt. 

3-4 

•2 

4*6 


10-3 
3-8 


3-6 


Average  {so  far  as  returned) 


5-3 


4-3 


Per  cnt 

•1 
5-2 

8-2 

10-3 
4-9 


6-7 

50 
41 

4-5 
6-0 


6-5 


Per  cnt. 

•3 

6-3 

9-6 

80 
3-9 


70 

30 
7-3 


61 


5-8 


%*  See  note  to  Additional  Table,  ante. 
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An  AvALxais  vHk  FraoxiiTAas8»  qf  the''  Sttioubt  qf  Wbbcks  aski  < 


the  Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's. 

Tabulated  hy 

Hmi*i| 

Knmber 

of 
Yeitetoto 

which 
Casiultiet 
Occnmd. 

Number 

of 
CattudUet. 

^ 

Mitung. 

CdSmm.        J 

1866. 

Total. 

Keco- 
yercd. 

ToUl. 

Not 
Draaged, 

or 

ResiilU 

UnkooiTB. 

ta.pii 

Ships  

Peroentagea 

1,678 

1,988 

10 
•6 

70 
3-52 

13 
•65 

57 
2-87 

258 
12*97 

36 
i-8i 

198    - 

9-y6 

Stemnew ... 
Percentages 

133 

149 

— 

2 
1*34 

— 

2 
1*34 

34 

22'82 

14 
9*39 

16 

ic*:5  ' 
214     • 

lO'Cl      ■ 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

1,811 

2,137 

10 
•46 

71 
3-36 

13 

•60 

59 
2-76 

292 
13-66 

50 
2^-34 

February— 

Ships  

Percentages 

903 

1,029 

13 
1-26 

28 
2-72 

6 
•58 

22 
2-14 

173 

i6-8i 

33 

3-21 

126    . 

12*24    • 

Steamers.... 
Percentages 

91 

lOI 

— 

I 
•99 

I 
•99 

— 

24 
23*76 

14 
13*86 

6-93  1- 

153     1^ 

11-77     " 

1 

12*60    1  ^ 

1 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

994 

1,130 

13 
116 

29 
2-56 

7 
•62 

22 
1*94 

197 
17*43 

47 
416 

March- 

Ships  

Percentages 

913 

x,oi6 

18 
1-77 

28 
2*75 

9 

•89 

19 
1-86 

170 
16-73 

33 
3*^ 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

93 

95 

— 

I 
i-o6 

— 

X 

I -06 

i4 
25*26 

10 
10*52 

13-68 1'- 

Total  .... 
Percentages 

1,006 

I, III 

18 
1-62 

29 
2-6i 

9 
•81 

20 
r8o 

194 
17-46 

43 
3*87 

141     ;'■' 

i2-69j;^ 

FirttQmarter 

Ships  

Percentages 

8,494 

4,033 

41 
101 

126 
3*13 

28 
•69 

98 
2'44 

601 
14-90 

102 

11-2/      ' 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

817 

345 

— 

4 
ri6 

I 
•29 

3 
•87 

82 
23*76 

38 

11*01 

J*  .; 

Total  .... 
Percentages 

8,811 

4,378 

41 
•94 

130 
2*97 

29 
•67 

lOI 

2^30 

683 
15-60 

140 
3*20 

48»      .-. 
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reported  in  *  Lloyd's  List  '  from  Sajstuaxx  to  Mibch  tnelusive  1866,'*  issued  hy 
P.E.L.S.,  P.S.S.,  ^c.y  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Statistical  Committee  ofLloyd^s, 


Accident. 


Sinking 
from 

caoMt 
other  thiin 
Collision. 

Sirftnded.                      | 

Capture. 

Piracy. 

Bomt 

or 
on  Fire. 

Dismasted 

or 
I>isabled. 

Jettison  of 

Cargo 
Under  Deck. 

Jettison 

TotftL 

Got  Off. 

Not 
Got  Off. 

Sab- 
sequent 
rate  not 

Reported. 

of 

DeckkMid^or 

Washing 

Orerboard. 

72 
8-62 

6 

4-03 

518 
16-05 

26 
17-45 

241 
12-12 

12 
8-05 

179 
9-0 

7 
4-70 

98 
4'93 

7 
4-70 

— 

I 
•05 

II 

•55 

48 
2-4» 

I 
•67 

33 
1-66 

a 
1*34 

37 
1-86 

7 
4-70 

78 
3-66 

544 
15-45 

^53 
11-84 

186 
8-70 

105 
4-91 

— 

I 
•05 

II 

49 

2-29 

35     ' 

1*63 

44 
2-o8 

27 
2-62 

3 
2-97 

azo 

17 
16-83 

114 
11-08 

13 
12-87 

77 
7-48 

2 
1-98 

19 
2-81 

2 
1-98    ^ 

— 

I 

'  'lO 

II 
i-o8 

2 
1-98 

22 
2-14 

8 
•78 

22 
2-14 

4 
3-96 

30 
2-65 

^37 
20-97 

127 
11-24 

79 
6*99 

31 

1-74 

— 

I 
-09 

13 
ri6 

22 
1-94 

8 
•71 

.      26 
2-30 

46 
4-52 

4 

4-21 

194 
a8-93 

»9 
30-5* 

177 
17-41 

19 
20*0 

74 
7-28 

2 
2-10 

43 
4-13 

8 
8-42 

11 
V09 

1 

1-06 

5 
•50 

17 
1-67 

I 
I '06 

10 
•99 

18 
1-78 

I 
I -06 

to 

•99 

2 
2-10 

50 
4-50 

323 
29-08 

196 
17-65 

76 
6-84 

51 
4-59 

12 
1-08 

5 
•45 

18 
1-62 

10 
•90 

19 
1-71 

12 
1-08 

145 
8-59 

13 
8-76 

»|032 

*5*58 

71 
20-87 

531 
13-19 

44 
12-76 

330 
8-i8 

II 
3-19 

170 
1  4-" 

17 
4-91 

11 
•27 

1 
•29 

7 
•17 

39 
•96 

3 
•87 

80 
1-98 

I 
•29 

1-46 

3 

•87 

69 
3-76 

168 
8*60 

1,104 

a5**a 

576 
»3-i5 

341 
7-81 

187 
4-17 

12 
-28 

7 
•17 

41 
•96 

81 

1-85 

62 
1-41 

82 
1-87 

2s2 
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KatiireorAcddMit. 

— 1 

1866. 

Ladqr. 

LOM 

ofjUehon 

or 

Chaini. 

IfMhioery 

Ountged, 

or  Short  of 

Coals. 

Mutiny. 

StckneM, 

Cuoaltyto 

Crew. 

orfieftuing 

Duty. 

Ship 

Damtgod. 

LoMof  Saib. 

Bulwarks, 

ke. 

Water- 
logged. 

TMallm 

January — 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
IVrcentages 

172' 
8-66 

6 
4-03 

248 
12-48 

6 
4*03 

30 
20-13 

* 

68 
3-4» 

I 
•67 

433 
21-79 

28 
18-79 

9 
•45 

301 
I7-9+ 

11-23 

r 

17. 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

178 
8-33 

^54 
11-89 

30 
1-40 

69 
3'*i 

461 
21-58 

9 
•43 

316 
17*46 

f, 

February — 

Ships   .? 

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

XXI 

10*78 

3 
2-97 

104 
lo-io 

4 
3-9<5 

24 
23-76 

37 
3*59 

3 
2-97 

248 
24*10 

16 

15*85 

4 
39 

146 
16*16 

S 
8-79 

\ 
I'M 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

114 

io*o8 

ic8 
9*55 

24 
213 

40 
3*55 

264 
23*36 

4 
•36 

154 
15*49 

If 

March — 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

118 
ii'6i 

4 

4-21 

65 
6'39 

20 
2105 

18 
1-78 

2 

2'IO 

187 
18*40 

6 
6*31 

I 

•10 

174 
19*05 

8 
8*60 

U 

1 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

121 
io'98 

65 
5*85 

20 
1-80 

20 

i-8o 

193 
17*37 

I 
•09 

182 
18-09 

'J. 

First  QMrter 

Ships   

Percentages 

Steamers .... 
Percentages 

401 
9*95 

13 
3-76 

417 
io'35 

10 
2-89 

74 
2-45 

3-06: 

6 
x-73 

868 
*»*53 

14*49 

14 
•34 

621 

17*78 

,'■■,. 

IOC 

4 

Total   .... 
Percentages 

414 
9*45 

427 
9-75 

74 
1-69 

129 
2-94 

918 
20*96 

14 

•33 

652 
17-n 

• 
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toSlup. 

RetQlts  to  Cargo 

at  far  as  Reported. 

Not 

Great 
Danube. 

Minor 
Damige. 

Baited 

after 

Sinking. 

Damaged, 

or 

ReralU 

Unknown. 

All 
Lost. 

Part 
Lost. 

All 
Saved. 

Fonrarded. 

Heated. 

Shifted. 

OtberwiM 
Damaged. 

Falrage 
Scr- 
Tices. 

196 
11-68 

844 
50'ZO 

13 

•77 

267 
15-92 

250 
14-89 

186  ' 
810 

18 
1-07 

10 
•59 

7 
•41 

33 

1-96 

26 
1-49 

281 
16-74 

12 

9*02 

56 
42-10 

2 

1*51 

46 
34*58 

6 
4-51 

8 
6-01 

1 
-75 

2 
1-51 

— 

4 
30 

6 
3-76 

5 
ry6 

208 
11-48 

900 
49*70 

15 
-82 

313 
17*29 

256 
14-18 

144 
7-95 

19 
104 

12 
•66 

7 
-38 

37 
2-04 

30 
1-66 

286 
>5*79 

140 

451 
•49*95 

3 
•33 

144 
15*95 

183 
14-72 

83 
8-65 

6 
'66 

6 
•56 

3 
•33 

12 
1-32 

22 
2-43 

101 
11-18 

9 
9-89 

39 
42-86 

I 
i-io 

33 
36-26 

2 

2-19 

5 
6-49 

1 
1-10 

2 

2^19 

— 

1 
1-10 

8 
8-29 

14 
15*38 

149 
14-99 

490 
49*^9 

4 
•41 

177 
17*80 

135 
13-58 

38 
8-82 

7 
•70 

7 
•70 

3 
•30 

13 
1-30 

25 
2-51 

115 
11*57 

94 
10*29 

438 
47*98 

1 
•12 

182 
19*93 

151 
16-58 

51 

6-58 

8 
•88 

7 

•77 

1 
•12 

11 
1-21 

24 
2-68 

137 
15*0 

4 
4-30 

44 
47*31 



36 
38-71 

6 
6-45 

7 
7-52 

— 

1 

1-07 

— 

— 

10 
10-78 

9 
9-68 

98 
9-74 

48i 
47*91 

I 
-10 

218 
21-68 

157 
15-60 

58 
5-76 

8 
•79 

8 
-79 

1 
-10 

11 
1-09 

34 
3-38 

146 
14*51 

430 
12-30 

1.733 
49-60 

17 
•48 

593 
16-98 

534 
15-28 

220 
6-29 

82 
•91 

22 
-63 

11 
•32 

56 
1-60 

71 
208 

519 
14*85 

^5 
7-88 

139 
43-86 

3 
*94 

"5 
36-28 

14 
4-14 

20 
6-31 

2 
•63 

6 
1-57 

— 

5 
1-57 

18 
5-68 

28 
8-83 

L 

455 
11-93 

1,872 
49*13 

20 

•52 

708 
18-58 

548 
14-38 

240 
6-29 

34 
•89 

27 
-70 

11 

•28. 

61 
1-60 

89 
2-33 

547 
H'ib 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1866. 


TflifiTT-SiXTH  Meeting  of  the  Bbitish  Associatioit  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Nottikgha^,  22nd — 29tk 
August,  1S66. 

Section  P. — Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

I^rtsident. — Pbofessob  J.  E.  T.  Thobold  RoasBs,  M.A. 

Vioe-Preaidents.  —  Lord  Helper,  Sir  John  Bowring,  P.R.S.;  William  yarr, 
M.D..  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.;  William  Felkin,  P.L.S.;  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  P.R.S.; 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  P.R.S. 

Secreiitri^. — R.  Birkin,  jnnr.;  Professor  Leone  Levi,  P.S.A.,  F.S.S.;  Edmund 
Macrory,  M.A. 

Committee, — Samnel  Brown ;  Rev.  W.  Caine ;  William  Gamps,  M.D. ;  William 
Enfield;  P.  P.  Fellowes;  Lord  Houghton;  W.  Thomas  Newmarch;  the  Mayor 
of  Nottingham;  Charles  Paget;  George  Senior;  Henry  Tates  Thompson;  Samod 
Timmins;  Alderman  Yickers;  Joseph  White;  Robert  Wilkinson;  Professor  A. 
W.  Williamson ;  James  Yates. 

The  foUowing  Papers  were  read  in  the  Section : — 

Thursday,  23rd  August,  1866. 

The  President's  Opening  Address. 

JProfessor  Leone  Levi. — On  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Bate  of 
Discount  with  Eeference  to  the  Becent  Monetary  Crisis. 

Pree  Trade  in  Banking  in  the  Western  Skates  of  America  and 
Manchooria  (Tartary),  from  statements  of  W.  Wells  Brown, 
and  T.  T.  Meadows,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Newchang. — 
Communicated  by  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.E.S. 

Frederick  J.  Wilson. — On  a  National  Bauk,  and  Payment  of  the 
National  Debt. 

Friday,  2Uh  August,  1866. 

Frofessor  A.  W.  Williamson.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

British  Association  on  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law. 
Frofessor  Leone  Levi. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 

Association  on  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Joseph  White,  F.B.C.8.  Fd.,  ^c— On  the  Statistics  of  the  General 

Hospital  near  Nottingham. 
Frederick  J.  Wilson. — On  Classification  of  the  various  Occupations 

of  the  People^ 
Fev.  W.  Caine. — Some  of  the  Eesults  of  the  Free  Licensing  Systen^ 

in  Liverpool  during  the  last  Pour  Tears. 
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Batwrdojf,  25th  Auffwt,  1866. 
The  Section  did  not  meet  on  this  day. 

Honday,  27th  August,  1866. 

James  Jlei/toood,  F,E.S. — On  the  Subjects  required  in  the  Classical 

Tripos  Examination)  and  in  the  Trinity  College  Fellowship 

Examination  at  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Davheny, — Statistics  as  to  the  Number  of  Graduates  in  Arts 

and  Medicine  at  Oxford  for  the  Last  Two  Centuries. 
E,  Benals. — On  the  Influence  of  Science  Classes  in  Mechanics* 

Institutions. 

Tuesday,  2Sth  August,  1866. 

Colonel  SyJces. — Statistics  of  the  Charitable,  Educational,  Industrial, 
and  Public  Institutions  Founded  by  the  Native  Gentry  of 
India  during  the  last  Five  Tears. 

Mr.  Wilkinson. — On  the  Consumption  and  Cost  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1865. 

Mr.  Felkin. — Statistics  of  the  Hosiery  and  Lace  Trades  in  Notting- 
ham. 

Bev,  A.  8.  Worthington. — Eemarks  on  the  Unequal  Proportion 
between  the  Male  and  Female  Population  of  some  Manu- 
facturing and  other  Towns,  with  concurrent  Phenomena 
shown  by  the  Eegistrar- General's  Bet  urns. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Senior.  —  On  tbe  Diminution  of  Accidents  in  Coal 
Mines  since  the  Appointment  of  Government  Inspectors. 

Wednesday,  29f  A  August,  1806. 

Bev,  G.  Sewell. — On  Hindrances  to  Success  of  Popular  Educalion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Browne.-^On  the  Transfer  of  Eeal  Property. 

Mr.  Charles  Tehhutt.  —  On  the   Violation   of   the   Principles   of 

Economic  Science  caused  by  the  Law  of  Distraint  for  Eent. 
Mr.  O.  Bell  Galloway. — On  Inventors  and  Inventions. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wihon.  —  On  the    Occupation  and   Ownership   of 

Waste  Lands. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Joyce. — On  the  Practicability  of  Employing  a  Commcn 

Kotation  for  Electric  Telegraphy. 
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PKOCBBDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Sessioit  1865-66. 


Firtt  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday,  2\9t  November^  1865. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
viz.: — 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.      |  F.  Ive»  Scodamore,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

'*  On  the  Original  and  Acquired  Meaning  of  the  term  Statistics, 
"  and  on  the  Proper  Functions  of  a  Statistical  Society:  also  on  the 
''  Question  whether  there  is  a  Science  of  Statistics ;  and,  if  so,  what 
'*  are  its  Nature  and  Objects,  and  what  is  its  Belation  to  Political 
"  Economy  and  Social  Science."    By  Dr.  Guy. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  l^th  December,  1865. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society', 
'  viz.: — 


WiUiam  W.  Watson,  Esq. 
David  Nasmitb,  Esq. 
Henry  EUbner,  Esq. 
George  T.  Buck,  Esq. 


Charles  H.  Bobarts,  Esq. 
Augustus  Hendriks,  Esq. 
Cbarles  Ratdiflfe,  Esq. 
Joseph  TUston,  Esq. 


Robert  Enigbt,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Mortality  of   Children  in  the  Different   States  of 
"Europe."    By  Dr.  William  Farr. 

l^ird  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16/7*  January,  1866. 

Colonel  "W".  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 
viz.: — 

.  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  jnnr.  |  W.  C.  McKenna,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  French  Population  Statistics."    By  T.  A.  Welton. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1866. 

Lord  Houghton,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.:— 

Francis  Lovett  Cotton,  Esq.       |  WiUiam  Gard,  Esq. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

**  On  the  Organisation,  Strength,  and  Cost  of  the  French  and 
''  English  Navies  in  1866."    By  Colonel  "W.  H.  Sjkes,  M.P. 

F\fth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  March,  1866. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Pellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

D^m^trios  Bik^Ias,  Esq.        |    Charles  Weni^orth  Dilke,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistical  Progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy."    By 
Samnel  Brown. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  April,  1866. 

Lord  Houghton,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Joseph  d'AgfularSuniida,  Esq.,  M.P.    |      William  Cotton,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

"  On  the  Frequent  Autumnal  Pressure  in  the  Money  Market.'* 
By  Professor  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.A. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15th  May,  1866. 

Colonel  "W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

"  On  the  Budgets  and  Accounts  of  England  and  France.'*    By* 
Major-Oeneral  Balfour,  C.B. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  l^h  June,  1866. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  K.C.B.      I  William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq.J 

Henry  Bret  Ince,  Esq.  |  William  Cooper  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Economic  Condition  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 
By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
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l.^English  Tenant-Biffla. 

Thb  following  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  under  the  title 
of  "  Agricultural  Customs :" — 

"  In  the  year  1848,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided  over  hy  the 
late  Mr.  Posey  collected  evidence  from  almost  every  county  in  England  upon  the 
subject  of  agricultural  customs,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  to  show  tltat 
there  are  as  many  customs  as  counties,  or,  indeed,  considerably  more.  The  report 
of  this  committee  has  lately  been  reprinted,  for  the  sake  probably  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  tenant-right  question  of  Ireland.  It  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
^condition  of  agriculture  in  England  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  ; 
and  it  is  also  valuable  as  showing  that  the  demand  for  tenant-right,  which  was  urged 
by  many  witnesses  before  this  committee,  amounts  to  a  propo^  to  make  good  land- 
lords by  Act  of  Parliament. 

"As  all  parts  of  this  report  possess  nearly  equal  interest,  we  will  take  for 
example  the  first  county  which  offers.  It  happens  to  be  Berkshire,  which  is  described 
by  Mr.  John  Houghton.  This  witness  occupied  land  in  several  counties  to  the 
extent  of  4,000  acres.  He  owned  a  farm  in  Berkshire,  part  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  natnre  when  he  bought  it.  He  had  expended  large  sum* 
of  money  upon  it,  and  had  made  part  of  it  bring  good  crops.  The  custom  as  to 
compensation  as  Ixitween  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  was  entirely  different  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Berks  and  Surrey.  *  Surrey  is  the  most  expensive  county 
in  England.  I  do  not  think  any  outgoing  tenant  could  complain  of  Surrey.  He  is 
paid  for  his  dressing  and  half  dressing  and  dover-lay.'  In  Berkshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  '  the  outgoing  tenant  is  only  paid  for  acts  of  husbandry.'  He  is  not  entitled 
to  compensation  for  drainage  or  for  '  chalking ' — that  is,  spreading  chalk  over  sand 
or  day -land.  The  crops  are  very  deficient  as  compared  with  what  they  would  be  if 
the  land  were  well  drained  and  chalked.  A  t-enant  from  year  to  year  could  not 
prudently  undertake  these  operations ;  and  even  if  landlords  were  willing  to  grant 
leases,  it  appears  that  at  that  time,  when  the  corn  law  had  recently  been  repealed, 
tenants  were  indisposed  to  take  them.  In  Lincolnshire,  which  appears  to  be  the  model 
county,  *  the  tenants  get  allowances  for  their  improvements ;'  and  this  is  what  the 
witnesses  desire  to  see  established  in  other  counties.  But  the  committee  ask  bow 
this  is  to  be  done,  and  the  witnesses  answer  this — which  is  the  vital  question — very* 
imperfectly.  In  Lincolnshire,  says  Mr.  Houghton,  where  tenant-right  exista,  great 
improvements  have  gone  on.  There  was  no  compulsory  law  in  that  county  to  make 
landlords  improve  their  property,  but  they  have  done  it  in  the  voluntary  endeavour 
to  accomplish  the  most  they  could  for  their  own  and  the  public  good.  '  In  that 
connty  a  very  liberal  tenant-right  exists  upon  the  voluntary  principle.*  The  witness 
proposed  that  a  yeoriy  tenant  should  give  notice  to  his  landlord  of  intended  im- 
provements by  draining,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  charge  the  landlord  or  the  land  with  the 
amount  expended ;  and  if  the  hindlord  dissented,  then  that  some  tribnnal  sbonM 
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dedde  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  works.  Bat,  bdng  asked  whether  he 
would  take  fVom  the  landlord  the  power  of  giving  notice  to  qait»  he  answered, 

*  Certainly  not.'  Other  witnesses  were  oondnctod  by  the  committee,  by  slightly 
different  roads,  to  the  same  result ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  evils 
conaplained  of,  which  undoubtedly  were  very  general  and  serious,  could  not  be 
remedied  by  tiie  legislature  without  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
which  the  witnesses  themselves  disclaimed  all  intention  of  recommending.  Mr. 
Houghton  was  asked  whether,  as  he  wished  a  tribunal  to  regulate  the  terms  of  tenure, 
he  would  also  limit  the  power  of  k&ndbrds  to  raise  their  rent ;  and  again  he  answered, 

*  Certainly' not.'  He  expressed  very  strongly  his  feeling  of  the  neoesdty  of  having 
the  inferior  grass-lands  of  England  broken  up — a  feeling  which  possibly  subsequent 
experience  may  have  modified — and  he  considered  it  proper  for  the  legislature  to 
say  that  such  land  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  unproductiveness. 
But,  said  the  committee,  it  might  be  thought  that  oiher  owners  of  capital  did 
not  do  the  best  with  it,  and  would  you  like  any  tribunal  to  interfere  with  them  P 
and  if  not,  consider  whether  a  landlord  is  not  in  the  same  category. 

"  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  model  county  of  Lincoln  in 
1848.    Mr.  Uesseltine  told  the  committee  that  he  occupied  about  1,500  acres  nt 
Worlaby,   in  North  Lincolnshire,   of  which   1,000   acres  were  arable,  and  the 
remainder  grass.    In  1812,  when  lus  father  took  this  farm,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  cultivation,  only  just  broken  up  from  heath,  and  not  fit  -for  growing  com.     By 
chalkiiig,  this  £furm  had  become  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips. 
The  crops  of  turnips  were  very  good  indeed,  and  the  witness  was  able  to  winter 
upon  his  farm  2,500  sheep ;  whereas  it  would  not  before  1812  have  kept  above  one- 
fourth  of  that  number.    This  operation  had  been  benefidal  to  a  large  tract  of 
country  from  the  Uumber  up  to  Louth.    The  land  was  generally  held  on  yearly 
tenancy,  and  the  tenants  engaged  in  the  large  outlay  required  for  chalking  in  reliance 
upon  the  security  given  to  them  by  the  custom  of  the  country.    The  custom  \vas 
that  whatever  money  the  tenant  laid  out  in  chalking  should  he  divided  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  and  if  he  quitted  the  form  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
would  recmve  in  proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  years  unexpired.    The 
custom  alio  gave  an  allowance  for  bones  used  as  manure.    The  effect  of  this  manure 
was  supposed  to  last  three  years,  and  if  the  tenant  quitted  before  he  had  enjoyed  the 
full  benefit  of  it  he  was  allowed  a  proportional  compensation.    There  was  also  com- 
pensation for  improving  peat  land  by  claying  it.    This  process  had  been  generally 
adopted  on  the  fen  lands,  which  had  thereby  been  made  capable  of  growing  v^qoA  crops 
of  wheat.    The  benefit  of  claying  was  supposed  to  be  exhausted  in  five  years,  and  thd 
compensation  was  regulated  accordingly.    There  was  also  a  customary  allowance  for 
oilcake  purchased  for  cattle.    It  is  supposed  that  one  portion  of  the  cake  consumed 
on  a  farm  is  represented  by  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  residue  by  manure,  and  for  this 
latter  portion  the  out-going  tenant  receives  compensation.    It  is  considered  that  a 
tenant  »  entitled  to  an  tdlowance  for  the  oilcake  which  he  has  'given  to  his  own 
stock,  because  '  it  improves  the  manure  so  much ;  the  better  the  stock  is  kept,  the 
better  the  manure  is.*    Tlie  various  improvements  which  were  based  upon  the  Lin- 
colnshire tenant-right  had  increased  thO  productiveness  of  the  light  soils  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one-fourth,  and  rents  had  risen   in  proportion.     It  appears  that  the 
custom  of  tenant-right  was  of  modem  origin.     The  witness,  being  asked  whether 
there  was  any  custom  in  existence  that  would  have  secured  to  his  father  any  payment 
under  the  head  of  chalking,  claying,  or  bone  manure,  answered,   '  There  were  not 
any  customs  then.'     Improvements  were  generally  made  in  the  district  between 
1812  and  1826,  but  the  agreements  subsisting  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  did 
not  contain   prorisions  for  compensation,   and  these   improvements   'took  place 
antecedent  to  the  customs.'    The  tenants  either  had  confidence  in  those  whom  they 
held  under,  or  the  profit  of  farming  was  so  great  that  they  made  those  improvements 
without  the  recognition  of  the  custom.     It  thus  appears  that  in  Lincolnshire  the 
custom  of  giving  compensation  for  improvements  grew  out  of  the  improvements  them- 
selves, which  the  tenants  made  through  confidence  in  the  con^nuance  of  their 
holding.    Another  witness,  Mr.  Beasley,  speaking  as  to  the  custom  of  South  Lin- 
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oolnshire,  sayi, '  We  have  found  it  desirable  to  promote  the  tenant-right  as  madi  as 
posuble.'  And  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  this  so-called  costom  was  in  fiict  made 
by  the  land-valners  of  the  district,  just  as  the  common-law  of  England  has  been 
made  by  the  judges  who  profess  merely  to  declare  it.  Indeed,  a  witness  being  asiked 
what  was  the  custom  as  to  g^ano,  answered,  •'  The  principle  is  not  established  for 
what  time  guano  is  to  be  allowed  for/  Mr.  Beasley,  bdng  asked  what  had  been  the 
increase  of  produce  in  the  heath  lands  of  Lincolnshire  in  consequence  of  improved 
farming,  answered, '  The  increase  has  been  from  almost  nothing  to  32  and  36  bushels 
of  wheat  to  an  acre.  It  was  formerly  little  more  than  a  rabbit-warren,  only  thirty- 
five  years  ago.'  This  witness  stated  that  the  custom  as  to  drainage  in  his  district 
was  to  allow  the  out-going  tenant  for  the  expense  incurred  in  draining  divided  over 
five  years.  He  believed  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  allowances  made  in  Lincolnshire.  The  custom  ot  the  country  was  so  well 
ascertained  and  understood  that  the  practice  on  many  of  the  best  estates  was  to 
farm  without  any  lease  or  agreement  of  any  kind.  He  considered  that  a  lease  of 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  would  give  the  farmer  equal  inducement  to  improve  as  he 
had  imder  the  tonant-right.  The  witness  stated  that  he  had  occupied  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  made  great  improvements  without  having  any  agreement  or  lease, 
and  he  had  a  great  objection  either  to  gp*ant  or  to  take  a  lease.  The  landkmi's 
objection  to  a  lease  is  that  the  first  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in  getting  up  the 
condition  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  part  in  lowering  it.  The  tenant's  objection 
seems  to  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  bargain  is  also  at  an  end,  'but  if  it  is 
from  year  to  year,  nether  party  thinks  of  a  change.' 

"  It  may  occur  to  a  reader  who  does  not  know  much  of  farmers  that  if  they 
want  these  compensations  they  should  stipulate  for  them  when  they  take  their 
farms.  But  a  perusal  of  this  report  will  show  that  what  appears  simple  and 
obvious  is  very  difficult.  A  fiEirmer  who  went  to  a  landlord's  agent  to  prescribe  the 
new  conditions  on  which  he  would  take  a  fium  would  be  told  that,  if  he  did  not 
chose  to  teke  it  upon  the  old  conditions,  some  other  fimner  would.  Improvement 
must  originate  with  landlords  who  have  intelligenoe  to  see  what  is  wanted,  and 
pecuniary  means  to  accomplish  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  which 
English  agriculture  has  made  unce  1848,  there  are  probably  many  districts  which 
might  be  benefited  by  adopting  the  methods  of  improvement  described  in  this 
report,  which  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the  most  hopeftil  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland.  Both  countries  want  landlords  like  Lord  Yarborough,  who  transplanted 
the  Lincolnshire  tenant-right,  with  modifications,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Gibbons^ 
the  agent  for  Lord  Yarborough,  told  the  committee,  *  In  Lincolnshire  we  do  not 
allow  anything  for  linseed-cake  for  sheep.  I  have  introduced  it  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight'  Again,  he  said,  '  I  know  what  ilie  general  feeling  about  our  Lincolnshire 
tenant-right  is,  and  where  I  think  they  have  not  been  quite  liberal  enough,  I  haVis 
made  them  rather  more  liberal.'  This  witness  objected  to  the  sort  of  legislation 
which  other  witnesses  desired,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  a  tenant  to  make 
experimente  at  his  landlord's  expense.  '  I  know,'  said  he,  'very clever  men  whom 
1  would  not  trust  to  spend  my  money.'  But  without  legislation  '  there  is  so  much 
common  sense  in  favour  of  this  principle  that  it  will  make  ite  way.'  The  witoess 
would  not  assert  that  the  Lincolnshire  tenaxtt-right  had  been  upheld  in  any  trial  at 
law,  but  it  had  been  fluently  submitted  to  upon  arbitration.  A  lawyer  who  was 
examined  before  thft  committee  cited  the  legal  definition  of  a  custom,  as  that  which 
'hes  prevailed  immemorially ;  but  'the  custom  of  the  country'  with  reference  to 
husbandry  means  no  more  than  the  existing  prevalent  usage  of  the  district  In 
Lincolnshire  '  the  valuers  have  fh)m  time  to  time  settled  the  principle,'  and  perhaps 
between  1848  and  the  present  year  they  may  have  been  doing  the  same  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Experience  has  justified  the*  opinion  expressed  by  this  committee,  that 
a  liberal  system  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture, to  the  landlord,  and  to  iJie  farmer ;  that  it  leads  to  great  increase  in  tiie 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  extended  employment  of  the  rural  peculation.  Bat 
any  attempt  to  make  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  compulsory  would  be 
met  with  great  practical  difficulties,  and  the  committoe  could  do  no  more  than 
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ezpreM  thdr  hope  that  it  would  he  adopted  hy  yolantary  arrangement  hetween 
landlordi  and  tenante.  Thia  ia  the  only  reaaonahle  answer  that  can  he  given  to 
'the  demand  for  itatntory  tenant-right,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland.'' 

The  suhjoined  extract  relates  to  the  same  suhject  as  the  foregoing  ;  it 
recently  appeared  in  the  Eeanamist  as  a  contribution  to  the  Agricultural 
Section  of  that  paper : — 

"  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
ooncema  the  management  of  land  in  England  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the  fkct 
"that  the  report  on  agricultural  customs  contained  in  a  recently-issued  bine  book  is 
merely  a  re-issue  of  the  report  of  "Mr.  Pusey's  committee  of  1848.  Mr.  Pusey,  as 
-we  all  know,  was  himself  an  earnest  improver,  and  he  thought  he  could  induce  the 
landed  interest  to  consent  to  give  their  tenants  legal  right  to  be  paid  for  certain  . 
improvements,  without  abandoning  that  quasi-feudal  domination  over  tenants  so 
dear  to  the  English  landowner.  Mr.  Pusey  foond  all  his  efforts  to  bo  labour  in 
Tain. 

"  The  re-issue  of  that  report,  and  its  '  mild  *  condosions,  would  show  that  the 
landlord  mind  now  imagines  the  question  may  be  taken  up  where  Mr.  Pusey  left  it. 
Farmers  may  have  fiicilitics  to  improve,  if  they  be  not  rendered  independent     An 
agricultural  contemporary  —  whose  views  seem  at  times   to  halt  between  two 
opinions,  the  progressive  and  the  stand-still,-  and  remain,  a  kind  of  moral  mirade, 
suspended  between  them — ^vouches  for  this  fact,  and  says  that  the  re-issue  has  been 
made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Newdegate.     He  also  says,  and  rightly,  that  that  part 
of  the  report  which  recommended  the  assimilation  of  the  law  as  to  agricultural 
fixtures  to  that  of  trade  fixtures  has  been  accomplished.     It  is  well  to  remind  the 
world  of  that  infinitesimal  progression,  for  in  all  else  this  report  might  as  well  have 
been  made  now  as  eighteen  years  ago,  for  all  the  good  which  has  resulted  firom  it  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.     It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  makeshifts 
and  make-believes  by  which  the  landed  proprietors  and  their  apologists  have  long 
striven,  and  still  strive,  to  induce  fikrmers  to  risk  their  capital  in  high  farming, 
without  the  only  securities  which  as  prudent  men  they  ought  to  require,  i,  e,,  long 
and  rational  leases.    Farmers  may  be  certain — and  there  are  few  districts  in 
England  which  have  not  afforded  sad  examples— that  any  reliance  on  customary 
allowances,  whether  of  the  old  or  new  pattern,  will  be  as  unsafe  in  fact  as  it  is 
unsound  in  prindple.    We  know  that  many  who  seek  to  delude  farmers,  and 
perhaps  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  mock  liberality,  represent  such  allowances  as 
equivalent  to  a  lease,  but  let  any  farmer  holding  his  farm  under  such  terms  try  it. 
Let  him  quarrel  with  the  gamekeeper — let  him  interfere  with  the  game  bred  on  his 
turn  and  fed  on  his  crops  for  his  landlord's  profit — let  him  vote  agiunst  his  land- 
lord's candidate  at  the  county  election — and  he  will  then  test  the  real  value — the  no 
value — of  the  '  tenant-right '  panacea.    We  know  such  out-spoken  truths  are  not 
weU  received  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  time  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture— ^in  the  true  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant — ^that  they  should  be  frequently 
spoken  until  they  are,  as  they  will  be,  generally  accepted. 

*'  The  following  extract  firom  a  letter  to  the  THmes,  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  very 
able  land  agent,  comes  apropos  to  a  comment  on  the  '  I-will-and-I-won't '  system  of 
land  management  whidi  would  cajole  tenant-ikrmers  into  yearly  holdings  with 
tenant-right  agreements.  In  a  former  letter  Mr.  Sanderson  has  made  a  remark 
which  had  provoked  adverse  comments,  and  was  to  this  efiect, '  That  were  leases 
granted  landlords  would  nearly  double  their  incomes;  fiurmers,  by  getting  a  fresh 
ipur  to  exertion,  would  rapidly  improve  their  position ;  while  every  class  of  the 
community  would  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  native  produce.'  With  respect  to  the 
first  proposition,  viz.,  that  landlords  would  nearly  double  their  incomes;  which,  if 
established,  proves  the  others,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rental  value  of  land  is 
muoh  higher  when  let  on  lease  than  iVom  year  to  year.  For  my  own  part,  where- 
ever  I  fix  farm  rentals  I  put  firom  $t.  to  yt.  6d,  per  acre  more  upon  land  of  medium 
quality  fkrmed  under  the  security  of  a  lease  than  if  occupied  on  the  system  of 
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annual  tenancy.  Bat  this  additional  rental  is  a  mere  tithe  of  the  valoe  tiiat  land- 
lords obtain  by  granting  leases.  Fanning  under  the  lease  system  is  progreesiTe, 
and  from  the  large  tenant  outlay  which  tlie  security  of  a  lease  induces,  it  is  no 
unfrequent  occurrence  for  farms,  during  a  nineteen  years'  lease  to  be  doubled  in 
value  without  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  landlords.  Indeed,,  what  are  usually 
termed  landlord's  improvements  on  a  farm  let  on  annual  tenure,  become  tenant's 
improvements  on  farms  let  on  lease.  Tenant's  outlay  under  the  former  system  is 
too  often  limited  to  what  one  year  will  exhaust,  while  under  the  latter  it  embraces 
improvements  which  are  recovered  by  periodical  returns  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
Taldng  into  account  the  increased  and  increasing  outlay'  in  the  shape  of  labour, 
manure,  and  implements  which  land  requires  to  make  it  remunerative,  I  consider 
the  question  of  scMnirity  of  tenure  no  longer  doubtful,  and  that  farm  leases  are 
essential  to  the  further  development  of  JBriiish  agriculture.' 

"  There  are  few  persons  acquainted  with  English  farming  and  English  fanners, 
and  whose  prejudices  or  pre-conoeptions  permit  them  to  see  things  as  tbey  are, 
who  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sanderson." 


11.— The  Panic  of  1866  and  British  Trade. 

In  connection  with  the  subjoined  article  on  British  trade,  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  Daify  NewSy  it  will  be  convenient  to  supply  some 
figures  from  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  illustrate  the  violent 
character  of  the  "credit  panic"  of  last  summer.  From  7  per  cent.,  the 
rate  at  which  the  Bank  minimum  had  stood  for  the  three  previous  weeks, 
it  was  reduced  to  6  >per  cent,  on  the  15th  March.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
bullion,  the  reserve,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  during 
the  crisis,  are  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


1866. 

Gold  Coin 

and  Bullion  in  the 

Issue 

Department. 

Kcterre  of  Notes 

and  Coin 

in  the  Banking 

Department. 

Minimum 
Diflcoont. 

Date 

March  14  

£ 
13,428,000 

12,712,000 
12,295,000 
11,862,000 

13,152,000 
13,691,000 
14,732,000 

16,098,000 

£ 

8,804,000 

5,636,000 
5,812,000 
1,203,000 

4,611,000 

5.')59.ooo 
6,934,000 

6,973»ooo 

6 

7 

9 

10 

8 
7 
6 

5 

March  15 

May       2  

May   8 

7        9  

„    10 

16  

»    17 

Aucrust  16   

August  16 

„      "22  

»       23 

*»      1**"  ....••■ 

29  

„       80 

Sept.       6  

September  6 

The  Bank  retained  their  minimum  rate  at  10  per  cent,  for  no  less  than 
thirteen  weeks. 

The  Bank  of  England  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  publlo  at  the 
dates,  were  in  amount  as  hereunder  stated  : — 
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Circolation  of 

Baiikof.£ngland 

Notes. 

£ 
Haroh  14  ., 20,906,000 

May        2  23,310,000 

„  9  22,807,000 

„        16  .*. 26,651,000 

August  15  25,234,000 

„        22  24,798,000 

n  29   24,502,000 

Sept.        5  24,867,000 

From  the  Daify  News  of  the  6th  November  last : — 

"  The  partial  character  of  the  commercial  crisis  during  the  present  year  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Tradtt.  They  afford  complete 
evidence  that,  however  much  hankiug  and  other  monetary  institutions  have  suffered, 
the  great  hody  of  merchants  have  escaped  without  serious  injury.  The  fact  that 
scarcely  any  failures  have  token  place  was  a  conclusive  proof  upon  this  point ;  hut, 
at  all  evente,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  inferred  that  our  general  commerce 
would  have  been  materially  diminished.  In  one  sense,  perhaps,  this  is  true,  since 
the  convulsion  of  last  May  mnst  in  some  degree  %ve  retarded  the  progress 
shown  in  the  previous  six  months.  At  the  worst,  however,  we  have  remained 
stationary,  while  in  many  particulars  we  have  actually  made  an  advance.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  have  just  been  published  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year;  and  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  during  that  period  has  been  as 
follows  .— 

£ 

January  14,354,748  / 

February 15,116,063 

March I7i5a0i354 

April i5»36^»4H 

May 15,870,131 

June 14,630,120 

July '4^957,834 

-A^ugust 17,450,156 

September  16,671,078 

Total    141,936,898 

"In  the  same  period  of  1865,  the  total  was  119,717,377^.,  and  in  1864, 
123,404,161/.  In  comparing,  however,  the  periods  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
crisis,  it  appears  that  in  the  four  months  ending  the  30th  April  the  amounts 
were:— 

£ 

1864 49,892,420 

*65 47,706,818 

'66 62,357,579 

'*  The  mcrease,  therefore,  compared  with  the  previous  years,  amounts  to  about 
29  per  cent,  over  1865,  and  ftilly  24  per  cent,  over  1864.  Taking  the  five 
months,  firom  Jlfay  to  September,  the  totals  stand  aa  follows : — 
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1861. 73.5".74i 

*66 ^ 72,010,559 

'66 79>579ii  »9 

**  The  aagmcntation  is  thus  rednced  to  about  10^  per  cent,  over  1865,  and 
8^  per  cent,  over  1864.  Traie,  we  have  guned  on  the  whole,  bat  the  proportion 
has  fallen  off  considerably.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  diminution  took  place 
in  our  export  trade  between  March  and  April,  and,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis  may  be  siud  to  have  manifested  Itself  in  the  latter  month.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  how  far  our  general  commerce  has  been  affected  by  the  oonvuluou 
that  has  recently  occurred,  the  best  comparison  that  can  be  made  is  between  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  and  the  two  succeeding  quarters.  In  some  respects  it  will 
be  found  that  the  results  are  less  un&vonrable  than  might  have  been  expected.  As 
regards  cotton  goods,  for  example,  the  actual  quantities  exported  show  an  increase 
in  the  quantities,  although  the  declared  value  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Annexed 
are  the  figures : — 


FirH  Qitartert  1866— 
Piece  goods 

Second  and  Third  Quarters- 
Piece  goods 


Qoanttty. 


Yards. 
581,818,536 

1,320,889,624 


Dedared  Talne. 


£ 
14,485,867 

^9.34^,^58 


"  In  cotton  yams  there  has  been  a  comparative  idling  off.  This,  however,  is 
so  fiur  favourable  that  it  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  unmanufactured  arttde 
here.     Subjoined  are  the  returns  for  the  respective  periods : — 


FirH  Quarter,  1866— 
Cotton  yam   


Second  and  Third  Quartere- 
Cotton  yam    


Qnantity. 


lbs. 
84,679,987 

64,503,432 


Declared  Value. 


3,768,770 
6,i58,3>9 


'*  We  may  pass  over  several  intermediate  but  important  items,  since  the  changes 
in  them  have  been  of  no  great  significance.  In  linens,  however,  there  has  been  a 
positive  decrease.  Taking,  as  before,  the  totals  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  year, 
they  will  be  found  as  under : — 


• 

Quantity. 

Declared  Value. 

FirH  Quarter,  1866— 
liinen  piece  goods ............t.t.,..,... 

Yards. 
70,084,043 

120,600,744 

£ 

2,547,700 

4,247,607 

Second  and  Third  Quartere-- 
Linen  piece  goods  ..  ....... ..w.x.. •••.•... 
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**  As  regards  iron  there  has  been  an  augmentation,  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
wbich  would  have  possibly  been  much  greater  but  from  the  natural  readaon  from 
the  accnmulated  demand  that  arose  on  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war.  Still, 
the  requirements  for  railway  descriptions  have  been  in  this  quarter  growing  larger. 
Our  North  American  colonies  and  India  figure  as  some  of  our  best  customers. 
Annexed  are  the  actual  returns : — 


Quantity. 

Declared  Value. 

First  Quarter,  1866— 

Tons. 
335,863 

940,018. 

£ 
3,uo,9<^o 

8,167,973 

Second  and  Third  Quarters— 

Iron «,... 

"  Silks  show  a  decrease,  but  to  no  material  extent.  Woollens  are  also  lower ; 
but  in  this  case  a  decline  might,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  crisis,  be  expected,  con« 
sidering  the  immense  development  of  this  branch  of  trade  during  the  cotton  famine, 
and  the  reaction  that  has  necessarily  accompanied  the  re-opening  of  the  southern 
ports  of  America.  The  totals,  however,  are  still  very  large.  The  declared,  value  is 
stated  as  follows : — 

£ 

First  Quarter^  1866— 

Total  of  woollen  manufactures................      5,820,196 


Second  and  Third  Quarters — 

Total  of  woollen  manufactures 10,969433 


*'  The  returns  which  have  lately  been  issued  do  not,  as  regards  the  exports  to 
particular  foreign  countries,  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  the  Slst  August. 
Tliey  nevertheless  possess  a  certain  value.  For  example,  we  learn  that  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  the  United  States  took  from  us  exports  to  the  amount  of 
6,687,445/.,  against  1,967,057/.  in  1865,  and  that  in  the  succeeding  six  months 
they  also  purchased  from  us  to  the  extent  of  1 3,205,990/.  For  the  eight  months 
they  bought  19,893,445/.  in  1866,  and  less  than  half  that  sum,  only  9,483,084/.,  in 
1865.  As  regards  imports  the  particulars  are  not  furnished,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  received  from  the  United  States  during  that  period  enormously 
increased  supplies  of  cotton  and  bullion.  As  regards  cotton,  the  returns  are  as 
under:  —  Eight  months  ending  Slst  August,  1864,  108,670  cwt.;  1865, 
109,863  cwt.;  1866,  3,834,000  cwt.  Again,  taking  the  totals  of  bullion,  our 
imports  were: — Eight  months  ending  Slst  August,  1864,  5,027,677/.;  1865, 
3,126,225/.;  1866,  9,005,187/. 

It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  dear  that  whatever  we  have  supplied  to  the  United 
States  has  been  amply  paid  for,  even  without  counting  the  large  amounts  of 
Government  securities  that  have  been  readily  bought  upon  this  side.  Although  we 
can  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  manner  in  which  general  commerce  has 
passed  through  the  late  crisis,  still  it  would  be  useless  to  disguise  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  misgiving.  It  is  impossible  that  a  convulsion  such  as  we  have 
lately  experienced  can  go  by  without  causing  some  individuals  suffering  and  loss. 
The  wonder  is  that  there  has  been  so  little;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  is  in  a 
more  satisfactory  and  sound  position  than  has  happened  for  years  past,  and  the 
proof  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  general  immunity  with  which  a  crisis  almost 
equalling  that  of  1825  has  been  borne.  Thus  far,  although  there  may  be  something 
to  be  guarded  against,  there  is  little  to  fear." 

TOL.  XXIX.      PAKT   IV.  2  T 
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Since  llie  abore  account  was  written,  the  **Trade  and  NaTigation" 
tables  for  October liave  been  published.  The  results  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
less  satisfactory  than  those  set  forth  in  the  article  just  quoted.  Of  the  last 
returns,  tlie  Times  observes  that  ihey — 

"Afford  no  indication  of  the  absence  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  foil  to 
harmonize  with  the  gloomy  feelings  that  prevail  in  all  directions.  The  month  of 
October,  1865,'  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  in  oar  export  business,  but  the 
returns  for  the  past  month,  published  to-day,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  9  per  cent, 
over  the  totals  of  that  date.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1864, 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  31  per  cent.  The  improvement  over  last  year  is 
chiefly  under  the  heads  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufoctures  and  misoellaneoas  or 
*  unenumerated  *  articles.  In  the  shipments  of  cotton  yam  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  value  and  39  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  in  cotton 
manufactures  an  increase  of.  9  per  cent,  in  value  and  1 7  per  cent,  in  quantity. 
Woollen  goods  figure  for  a  fidling  off  in  quantity,  but  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
value.  In  the  other  stable  brandies  there  has  been  great  general  steadiness,  but  m 
several  cases  the  slight  difference  that  exists  is  on  the  side  of  a  decline.  Of  linen 
goods  the  exports  have  been  almost  precisely  equal,  both  as  regards  value  and 
amount,  to  the  large  totals  of  last  year.  In  those  of  iron  there  has  been  a  fractional 
decrease  both  in  quantity  and  v^lue.  Hardwares  exhibit  a  reduction  of  i  per  cent., 
haberdashery  4  per  cent.,  and  silk  manufactures  20  per  cent.  The  total  exports* 
tions  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  have  been  about  1 7  per  cent,  above  those 
of  last  year,  and  16  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  same  period  of  1864.  Unless 
these  operations  have  been  persistently  carried  on  upon  unremunerative  terms,  a 
supposition  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  there  must  already  have 
been  some  progress  towards  the  accumulation  of  new  wealth  in  the  country  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  the  panic,  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous  amounts  yearly 
received  in  the  shape  of  foreign  and  colonial  dividend,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation  must  be  going  on  at  a  rate  which  will  not  long  remain  without 
forcing  some  new  channel  for  investment,  if  all  the  old  channels  are  to  be  distrusted 
and  abandoned,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  present  resolution  of  the  public  The 
importations  of  foreign  wheat  during  the  month  were  40  per  cent,  less  than  in 
October,  1865,  and  of  flour  1 3  per  cent.  Of  other  descriptions  of  grain,  with  the 
exception  of  barley,  they  were  likewise  comparatively  small." 


HI.— .^  Finance  Company, 

Thb  article  here  printed  appeared  in  the  Economist  under  the  title  of 
"  A  First  Interior  of  a  Finance  Company  :** — 

**  Until  now,  finance  companies  of  respectability  have  been  in  a  certain  sense 
unknown  companies.  Their  directors  have  come  down  in  good  times  and  have  said 
that  they  had  made  much  money,  and  in  bad  times  that  the}'  had  made  but  little 
money,  but  in  neither  case  was  any  real  account  given,  or  professed  to  be  given,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  ^iis  said,  and  upon 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  its  investments ;  that  if  at  each  half  year  the  directors  gave  a 
list  of  the  securities  held  by  the  company  (and  nothing  less  would  really  help  the 
shareholders),  the  securities  which  were  largely  held  would  be  depreciated;  it 
would  be  said  they  were  *  hanging  over  the  market,'  and  so  the  very  communicative- 
ness of  the  company  would  have  been  turned  against  it.  But  now  we  have  a  real, 
though  not  an  entirely  complete  account  of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  companies. 
The  Qeneral  Credit  Company  (which  in  consequence  of  a  most  absurd  and  mis- 
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chievoat  rule  of  law  u  aboat  to  reconstitute  itself),  has  issued  a  statement  remark- 
able for  its  deamesB  and  particularity*  and  which  will  enable  any  one  who  wants  to 
kpow  to  form  a  much  better  notion  of  the  business  of  credit  companies  than  any 
preceding  materials  made  possible. 

"  The  general  result  of  the  study  of  this  document  we  believe  will  be  that  finance 
companies,  though  far  from  fulfilling  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  two  years 
since,  have  still  a  legitimate  place  and  purpose,  and  can  still,  upon  fair  gprounds, 
make  good  dividends — a  conclusion  which,  from  the  natural  reaction  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  change  in  circumstances,  is  now  in  doubt  The  most  favourable 
point  in  the  statement  of  the  General  Credit  Company  is  that  its  liabilities  to  the 
public  are  very  small.     The  present  cUims  on  it  are  described  thus  :— 

£ 

1.  Bills  payable , 33»i23 

2.  Deposit  receipts *        24,002 

3.  Accounts  current i97»3oo 

4.  Sundries 31650 

"  And  in  addition  to  this  there  are  some  contingent  liabilities,  but  even  these 
are  of  manageable  and  inferior  amount,  and  will,  if  acted  on,  increase  the  assets  of 
the  company  to  a  very  considerable,  if  not  to  an  equal,  extent.  They  are— 
Ist,  calls  on  sliares  held  by  the  company,  amounting  to  44,225/.,  only  half  of  which 
the  directors  consider  to  be  imminent  for  some  years ;  2ndly,  a  covenant  to  lend 
118,500/.  on  the  shares  of  an  English  railway,  with  an  'undoubted  personal' 
guarantee ;  3rdly,  a  promise  to  lend  to  a  foreign  Government,  which  may  or  may 
not  amount  to  an  investment  of  45,000/.  in  the  stock  of  that  country.  These 
liabilities,  whether  present  or  future,  are,  when  compared  with  many  which  wo 
have  recently  had  explained  to  us,  decidedly  very  small. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  assets  of  the  company  are  very  considerable.  The 
directors  give  the  following  list : — 

£ 

1.  Cash  at  bankers  137,618 

2.  Consols,  30,000/ 26,818 

3.  Lent  on  Stock  Exchange  to  15th  November    48,480 

4.  Consignment  of  gold  to  Egypt  for  immediate  returns  ....         '20,101 

5.  Bank  and  mercantile  bills  in  portfolio 282,661 

6.  Treasury  bills  of  a  foreign  Government  30,000 

7.  Freehold  premises  48,847 

8.  Shares,  valued  under  the  lowest  market  price 224,368 

9.  Foreign  loans  „  „  3*»396 

10.  Accounts  current    55,888 

11.  Calls  in  arrear 30,265 

12.  Loans  secured  by  acceptances  of  borrowers  and  col- "I         2KA^'m 

lateral  securities,  maturing  within  3  months J  ^^'  ^ 

Ditto                      ditto                     6      „ 192.308 

Ditto                      ditto                     7      „      238468 

Ditto                      ditto                     later    3i>5oo 

13.  Loans  upon  railway  debentures 70,000 

14.  „      collaterally  secured  by  a  charge  on  land  160,050 

15.  Sundry  loans  on  securities 5*3 '9 

16.  Loans  to  a  foreign  railway  company,  overdue '51,300 

2,041,100 
2t2 
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"  This  table  is  most  instractive,  as  showing  the  sort  of  bosineas  in  wludi  the 
oompauy  have  been  engaged,  whidi,  though  in  a  certain  sense  so  &r  well  known 
that  it  is  matter  of  floating  assertion  and  recognised  belief  in  Lombard  Street,  was, 
nevertheless,  incapable  of  proof  and  wholly  nuattested  by  evidence.  Even  now  the 
natnre  of  the  collateral  securities  by  which  the  borrowers*  acceptances  are  secured 
is  altogether  unknown,  and  other  points  of  necessarily  imperfect  information  might 
easily  be  given.  Generally  the  result  is  this,  that  the  Credit  Company  have  invested 
their  money  in  what  may  be  called  the  'exceptional  *  securities  of  Lombard  Street, 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  business  which  does  nol;  exactly  come  under  banking  business, 
or  discount  business;  or  any  other  common  head.  The  best  banker  or  the  best 
bill  broker  b  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  This  security  looks  queer.  I  do  not  say  it  ii 
queer,  but  it  has  a  complexity  about  it.  It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  com- 
plexities ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  fatal  to  me  if  I  'began  to  examine  them. 
My  whole  mind  is  taken  up  in  dealing  with  a  common,  plain  business.  If  I  began 
difficult  research,  it  would  land  me  in  the  Gazette.  But  still  there  ought  to  be 
some  persons  who  wiU  imdertake  to  examine  securities  which  are  really  good,  tliough 
out  of  course  and  odd-looking,  and  a  finance  company  which  really  does  this,  and 
does  this  well,  has  (though  it  is  in  the  change  of  opinion  almost  unpopular  to  say 
so)  its  proper  place  and  its  useful  function  in  our  money  market. 

'*  We  cannot,  indeed,  at  all  undertake  to  say  whether  the  General  Credit 
Company  has  properly  invested  its  money ;  there  are  no  materials  before  ns  which 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge.  We  can  only  say  that  there  are  securities  which 
such  a  company  might  profitably  select,  if  only  it  were  skilful  enough  to  select 
them,  and  no  others.  But  wo  do  not  think  that  those  who  originally  began  the 
business  comprehended  its  limitations.  They  divided  large  profits.  But  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  that  occasionally  such  a  company  must  make  large  losses. 
This  is  most  fully  and  candidly  admitted  by  the  duncctors  of  the  General  Credit 
Company.  They  say  that  No.  16  loans  to  a  foreign  railway  company  *  overdue  are 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,'  and  other  losses  they  consider  posmble,  but  they  beUeve 
that  their  reserve  fVind  of  175,000^.  will  cover  all  these  losses,  or  nearly  so;  and 
that  thdr  capital  of  i,6oo,ooq^.  may  be  oonmdered  intact.  Tet  even  so  we 
scarcely  consider  the  dividend  of  1 5  per  cent,  which  the  company  has  divided  to  he 
justified  by  the  result.  Such  investments  as  they  have  dealt  in  yield  large  occanonal 
gains ;  and  many  private  persons  have  made  immense  fortunes  by  dealing  in  them 
and  have  few  Or  no  losses.  But  a  company  is  under  two  very  material  difficulties 
in  such  a  trade.  Fust,  it  cannot  be  idle ;  it  must  employ  its  money ;  it  must  pay 
a  dividend.  And  it  will  not  be  entirely  easy  to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  business, 
one  in  times  of  enterprise,  and  another  in  times  of  caution.  There  is  a  connection 
in  such  matters  which  cannot  wholly  be  neglected.  A  company  cannot  stand  still, 
though  an  individual  who  has  made  what  he  wants  can  and  does.  And  secondly,  a 
company  is  not  only  always  restless  but  always  existing.  It  is,  so  to  say,  immortaL 
It  has  to  take  the  average,  not  of  a  year  or  two  like  a  chance  speculator,  but  of  all ' 
yean  to  come.  On  this  account  it  cannot  permanentiy  gain  exceptional  profits ; 
these  belong  to  the  happy  speculator  who  intervenes  at  the  moment  of  exception ; 
bnt  a  continuous  entity,  such  as  a  company,  has  to  take  its  share  of  good  fortune  at . 
ill  fortune,  unpleasant  results  and  pleasant  ones.  A  finance  company  which  (Uvides 
liigh  dividends,  probably  divides  at  the  expense  of  ftiture  low  dividends,  and  even  of 
future  losses,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  finance  company  two  years  ago  duly 
understood  this  condition  of  its  being. 

"  Agiun,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  finance  company  will,  now  that  their  business 
is  understood,  be  a  large  borrower  firom  the  public  The  General  Credit,  as  shown 
by  their  own  account,  are  scarcely  borrowers  at  aU.  And  the  public  will  hardly 
lend  to  any  company  whose  investments  are '  exceptional,'  are  by  definition  and  idea 
investments  out  of  the  usual  course.  Lenders  will  say,  '-These  queer  things  may 
be  all  right,  but  we  can  never  know  that  they  are  all  right.  If  we  lend  to  a  finance 
company,  we  must  lend  to  a  company  whose  business  is  a  difficult  mystery,  and 
whose  securities  would  not  yield  the  profit  they  do  if  we  who  are  but  common  per- 
sons comprehended  them.'    A  finance  company  will  have  to  employ  its  own  capital 
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almost  exdosively,  and  this  will  limit  its  dividends  in  the  long  rmi.  The  only 
permanent  high  dividends  are  those  of  companies  which,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
are  dealing  with  much  money  of  other  people,  and  have  to  divide  only  upon  a  small 
capital  of  their  own.  Such  companies  have  a  great  quotient  and  a  small  divisor, 
and  therefore  they  can  pay  a  dividend  which  no  others  ever  can. 

"  After  its  general  account,  the  General  Credit  Company  makes  two  proposals. 
First,  to  lower  the  denomination  of  its  shares,  which,  subject  to  the  claims  of 
existing  creditors,  all  companies  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  Unluckily,  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  of  1882  omitted  to  give  that  power,  and  last  year  a  supplementary 
bill,  which  supplied  the  dcfe<^,  was  rejected  in  the  '  Lords,'  at  the  instance  of 
certain  peers  who  do  not  like  limited  liability.  But  if  such  companies  arc  permitted 
to  exist,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  in  fetters.  They  are  either  good, 
and  ought  to  be  free,  or  bad,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  present  law  is  like 
the  old  custom  of  incarcerating  a  suspected  but  unconvicted  person ;  it  is  sure  to  be 
wrong  if  he  is  innocent,  and  has  no  ground  for  being  right  if  perchance  he  is  guilty. 
Secondly,  the  company  proposes  to  establish  a  discount  business,  but  on  this  we  think 
they  entirely  misconceive  their  position.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  excellent 
opening  in  the  city  for  a  third  discount  house.  There  are  only  two  first-class  ones, 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.,  and  the  National  Discount  Company,  and  a  third,  to  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  Overends'  colapse,  would  be  a  real  public  gain.  But  the  General 
Credit  Company  cannot  fill  that  gap.  No  discount  company  will  now  satisfy  the 
public  which  deviates  into  outlying  securities.  It  was  these  which  mined  Overends, 
and  which  awakened  public  caution.  A  company  must  be  able  to  say  to  depontors, 
'  We  have  no  hcick  shop  ;  we  have  no  hidden  securities ;  we  take  bills  for  discount, 
and  we  leave  you  bills  as  security ;  this  and  this  wholly  is  our  bunness.'  A  ^soount 
company  lives  on  the  money  intrusted  to  it  by  others ;  a  finance  company  upon  its 
own  capital ;  and  it  ia  a  mischievous  error  thus  to  attempt  to  ftise  the  two." 


IV.— .4  Ohoperaiite  CoUiery, 

From  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  27th  October : — 

"  The  town  hall  at  Leeds  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  very  remarkable  meeting. 
Fifteen  hundred  coal  miners,  'with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,'  assembled  to 
commemorate  the  improvement  in  their  social  and  material  position  that  had  been 
efiected  by  the  judicious  measures  lately  resorted  to  by  their  employers.  One 
feature  of  the  proceedings  consisted  in  the  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  workmen, 
of  a  piece  of  silver  plate  to  the  managing  partner.  The  reader  will  at  once  assume 
that  the  proprietors  of  this  particular  colliery  are  a  body  of  philanthropists,  in 
whose  eyes  the  percentage  realised  on  the  capital  of  the  concern  is  but  a  trifle  when 
compared  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  kindly  wishes.  He  will  admire  the  good- 
natured  zeal  for  the  innocent  pleasure  of  their  workpeople  which  is  implied  in  the 
organisation  of  such  an  entertainment,  while  he  will  wish  that  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  could  oflener  permit  considerations  of  profit  to  be  thus  postponed  to 
the  promotion  of  mutual  goodwill.  Or,  supposing  him  to  be  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  he  may  be  led  to  condemn  the  intrusion  of  pure  benevolence  into  business 
matters,  and  to  prophesy  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  who  have 
made  the  experiment.  If,  however,  he  were  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of 
the  district  whence  the  guests  were  drawn,  his  sober  recollections  would  hardly 
coincide  with  the  ima^nary  picture  with  which  we  have  thus  credited  him.  And 
if  he  had  Kstened — even  without  this  previous  knowledge — ^to  the  speeches  made 
at  the  meeting,  he  would  gradually  have  come  to  discover  that  the  associations 
originally  called  up  by  the  mention  of  the  Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries  had 
been  of  a  wholly  difierent  character  from  those  suggested  by  the  present  gathering. 
He  would  have  identified  the  name  of  the  senior  partner  in  the  undertaking  with 
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one  long  connected  with  some  of  the  Bternest  and  mo^t  protracted  contesta  between 
masters  and  men  ever  known  in  that  branch  of  industry.  He  would  have  heard  a 
frank  oonfes:uon  that  those  years  of  constant  warfare  had  been  years  of  large 
pecuniary  losses  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  of  deprivation  and  suffering  to  the 
miners  employed  in  their  service  j  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  conviction 
gradually  forcing  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  former  that  they  had  resolved  to  try 
some  new  expedient  for  reconciling  two  classes  of  persons  whose  respective  powers 
seemed  to  be  just  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  both. 

"  The  interest  attaching,  therefore,  to  this  bold  innovation  on  long-establisbed 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  is  far  greater  than  would  be  excited  bj 
the  good  or  evil  fortunes  of  any  merely  charitable  scheme.  By  slow  degrees  ke  are 
learning  that,. however  valuable  philanthropy  may  be  as  a  preliminary  agent,  it  will 
not  supply  the  force  which  is  wanted  to  bring  the  disputes  between  capital  and 
labour  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  settlement.  The  higher  class  of  workman  does 
not  ask  in  these  days  for  charity ;  indeed,  he  would  probably  r^ect  it  if  it  were 
offered.  He  asks,  though  too  often  blindly  and  unintelligently,  to  have  justice 
done  him,  and  to  receive  iVom  the  gross  profits  of  the  master  for  whom  be  works  a 
share  which  shall  be  fairly  proportionate  to  the  outlay  which  he  has  himself  contri- 
buted. If  this  proportion  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist  to  accede  to  the  terms.  To  hold  out  for  something  better  is  merely  to 
ran  the  risk  of  the  men  refusing  to  work,  or  emigrating  to  other  districts,  and 
consequently  of  his  own  capital  lying  idle,  instead  of  bringing  in  its  &ir  return.  A 
corresponding  danger  awaits  the  workman  if  he  pitches  his  demands  too  high.  In 
that  case,  he  makes  it  impossible  for  his  employer  to  go  on  producing  except  at  a 
loss,  and  in  this  way  he  drives  the  capital  on  which  he  really  depends  for  his  sni^Mat 
to  seek  a  more  profitable  investment  elsewhere.  The  whole  machinery  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  is  simply  a  rude  and  imperfect  attempt  to  work  out  this  equation. 
The  master  is  withheld  from  offering  too  little  in  the  way  of  wages,  by  the  fear  of 
a  combination  among  the  men ;  the  men  are  withheld  from  asking  too  mach  by  the 
fear  of  a  combination  among  the  masters.  Such  a  method  as  this  can  only  give  a 
very  rough  approximation  to  the  real  standard.  Innumerable  circumstances  may 
interpose  to  prevent  either  party  fh)m  feeling  it  safe  to  posh  its  requirements  to 
what  may  all  the  time  be  their  just  length.  So  long  as  the  wrong  is  not  too 
conspicuous,  it  may  be  better  for  the  master  to  pay  more,  or  for  the  men  to  take 
less,  than  the  state  of  trade  really  dictates,  rather  than  to  provoke  an  appeal  to 
that  disastrous  warfare  which  always  lies  as  a  possibility  in  the  backgroond.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  even  if  men  were  governed  only  by  considerations  of  interest, 
there  are  grave  objections  to  the  ordinary  process  by  which  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital  are  adjusted.  But  when  we  further  XvDlq  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  men  are  influenced  by  passion,  and  the  utterly  reckless  manner  in  which, 
when  so  influenced,  they  will  inflict  suffering  upon  others,  or  submit  to  it  in  their 
own  persons  rather  than  yield  a  point,  however  trifling,  about  which  they  feel 
strongly,  these  objections  are  indefinitely  multiplied. 

*'  Considerations  of  this  kind  are  too  commonly  only  estimated  at  their  fnll 
value  by  external  and  uninterested  observers,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  <^ 
Messrs.  Briggs  that  they  should  form  an  exception  to  this  prevalent  rule.  About 
two  years  ago  they  became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  on  business  on 
the  footing  on  which  it  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time.  Their  profits  had 
fallen  in  one  year  to  4 J  per  cent.,  in  another  year  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  strikes  among  their  workmen  offered  no  probability  of  effecting  any 
improvement  in  their  affairs.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  little  encouragement  to 
run  all  the  risks  and  to  submit  to  all  the  anxieties  of  a  business  so  costly  and  so 
uncertain  as  coal  mining,  and  to  get  in  return  the  same  interest  for  the  capital 
invested  as  it  would  have  yielded  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  fnnds  or  put  out  on 
mortgage.  They  determined  to  try  whether,  by  so  fiir  taking  their  workmen  into 
partnership  with  themselves,  as  to  make  the  interests  of  the  two  identical,  the 
difficulty  could  not  be  solved.  The  company  was  accordingly  registered  under  the 
Act  of  1862,  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital  retained  by  the  members  of  the  firm. 
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and  one- third  allotted  in  sliareB  of  15/.,  with  loZ.  called  up,  to  their  workmen  and 
cnstomers.  The  rate  of  wages  ,paid  was  to  be  the  average  rate  of  the  district,  and 
the  profits  of  the  concern  were  to  bo  divided  in  the  following  fashion: — 10  per 
cent,  was  set  aside  as  the  dividend  due  to  the  capitalist,  but  all  above  that  propor- 
tion was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  shareholders  and  the  labourers  in  their 
employ.  In  order  to  encourage  the  latter  class  to  become  shareholders,  the  half  set 
apart  for  them  was  to  be  again  subdivided,  so  that  the  shareholders  employed  should 
appropriate  one-third  of  the  bonus,  and  the  whole  number  employed  the  remaining 
two-thirds.  It  was  agreed  to  try  the  plan  here  sketclied  during  the  year  beginning 
Ist  July,  1865 ;  and  in  the  previous  May,  Mr.  H.  C.  Briggs,  the  managing  partner 
of  the  firm,  put  out  an  address  to  the  workmen,  detailing  the  scheme  at  full  length, 
and  encouraging  them  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  experiment  by  a  detailed 
example  of  the  results  which  would  follow,  supposing  the  divisible  profits  for  the 
ye^  to  amount  to  1 2^  or  15  per  cent.  In  the  former  case  a  workman,  not  a  share- 
holder,  would  receive,  according  to  Mr.  Briggs's  calculations,  i-j^ths  per  cent,  on  his 
earnings,  making,  if  his  weekly  wages  amounted  to  30^.,  a  bonus  of  zSs.  6d.  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  while  a  workman  who  was  also  a  shareholder  would  receive  5  per 
cent.,  giving  him — supposing  his  wages  to  be  the  same — a  bonus  of  3 2.  iSs.  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  the  profits  should  rise  to  1 5  per  cent.,  the  bonus  divisible 
among  the  workmen  would  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  his  earnings,  or  double  the 
preceding  estimate. 

*'  For  some  time  previously  to  the  issuing  of  this  circular,  the  profits  of  the 
concern  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  less  than  5  per  oeut.,  so  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  promises  based  on  the  supposition  that  this  sum  might  be  trebled,  or  nearly  so, 
encountered  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  But  the  experience  of  the  first 
year  has  abundantly  justified  Messrs.  Briggs's  anticipations.  Fortune  so  far 
favoured  tliem  that  trade  was  brisk,  and  th'is,  '  aided  by  the  increased  care  and 
attention  of  the  workmen,  and  above  all  by  the  absence  of  strikes,  enabled  the 
directors  to  divide  1 2  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  paid-up  capital,  and  to  devote  a 
sum  of  i,8ooZ.  (equal  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital)  to  the  formation  of  a  work- 
man's bonus  fund/  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  owners  of  capital  realised  an 
actually  larger  sum  during  the  year  than  they  had  ever  done  before ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  workmen  received  from  iL  to  lol.  in  addition  to  the  usual  wages 
paid  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  *  Many  had  a  5Z.  note  in  their  possession  for 
the  first  time,  and  some  few  had  two,,  the  highest  bonus  being  paid  to  a  miner  who, 
being  a  shareholder,  received  on  hb  year's  earning  of  109^.  8#.  ^d.  a  bonus  of 
jol.  iZs.  lod.*  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  philanthropy.  The  results 
of  the  scheme  are  patent  to  every  business  man,  and  whatever  doubts  he  may  fed 
as  to  the  ultimate  working  of  the  experiment  he  can  have  none  as  to  the  fairness 
with  which  it  tends  to  benefit,  so  far  as  it  benefits  anybody,  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  alike.  *  We  don't  pretend/  said  Mr.  H.  C.  Briggs  at  the  Leeds  meeting, 
*  that  we  propounded  our  scheme  solely  from  patriotic  motives.  We  believed  that 
it  would  pay  J  there  is  tangible  proof  that  it^lms  paid;  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  pay/  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  The  system  of  co-operation  in  the  shape  in  which  it  ia 
here  introduced  is  free  from  many  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  associations 
of  workmen  apart  from  capitalists,  while  it  secures  all  the  advantages  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  such  associations  have  undoubtedly  been  proved  to  possess. 
It  puts  an  absolute  end  to  strikes,  for  when  once  the  terms  of  tli^  copartnership 
have  been  accepted,  there  is  nothing  left  to  quarrel  about.  Capital  has  its  initial 
profit  of  jol,  per  cent.;  labour  has  its  initial  profit  in  the  form  of  average  wages; 
and  all  beyond  this  is  equally  divided  between  the  two.  But  it  is  not  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  strikes  only  that  this  success  is  due.  It  is  caused  at  least  as  much  by  the 
improvement  immediately  visible  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  The  world  is 
as  yet  a  long  way  from  a  complete  observance  of  the  golden  rule,  and  a  man  works 
very  differently  when  he  has  only  to  consider  how  to  be  diligent  enough  to  escape 
observation  or  dismissal,  and  when  he  is  conscious  that  every  addition  to  his  master's 
income  may  in  its  degree  be  an  addition  to  his  own.    In  coal  mining  this  dis- 
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crepancy  is  even  more  apparent  than  in  other  trades,  from  the  imposrihiBty  of 
subjecting  the  work  done  to  any  effective  snpervision,  and  Mr.  Briggs  pointed  out 
in  his  original  address  to  his  workmen,  three  ways  in  which  a  little  additional 
thought  on  the  part  of  every  man  employed  might  effect  a  saving  of  upwards  of 
3,oooZ.  a-year.  It  will  be  at  once  evident  how  powerful  a  motive  to  diligent 
labour  is  introduced  by  proprietors  who  can  honestly  say  to  their  men,  '  We  have 
endeavoured  to  make  your  real  interest  so  identical  with  our  own  that  every  man 
who  by  neglect  or  carelessness  wastes  the  property  of  the  company  is  reducing  the 
amount  available  for  bonus  on  the  genend  earnings.'  Such  a  consciousness,  more 
than  anything  else,  will  make  men  careful  themselves,  and  watchful  over  tb^ 
fellows." 


v.— -4  Trade  Soeie^. 


As  an  example  of  a  snccessful  organisation,  in  course  apparently  of 
further  and  rapid  development,  the  account  of  one  year's  proceedings  of  the 
Friendly  Operative  Carpenter^  and  Joiner^  Society  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the 
20th  Noveijaber  :— 

**  It  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  for  trade  unions  to  publish  elaborate  and  detailed 
reports  of  their  proceedings.  Such  a  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the  society 
named  above,  for  the  year  ending  August,  1866.  The  financial  statement,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  pamphlet  of  a  himdred  pages,  is  preceded  by  a  preface 
signed  by  Robert  Last^  the  general  secretary,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
portions  : — 'The  union  now  numbers  140  lodges,  comprising  9,490  members,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  40  lodges  and  2,504  members;  a  condition  which  must 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  members  at  larg^ ;  and  rendered  stiU  more  cheer- 
ing by  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  planting  onr 
standard  in  our  sister  isle,  a  lodge  having  been  opened  in  the  important  commercial 
dty  of  Belfast ;  and  that  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  an  early  extension  of  onr 
union  to  the  land  of  Bums.  Five  additional  lodges  have  been'opened  in  the  British 
metropoHs  during  the  year,  as  also  one  in  each  of  the  following  towns : — ^Tipton, 
Widnes,  Warwick,  Workington,  Bootle  (near  Liverpool),  Cirencester,  Frome, 
Elland,  Buxton,  Bilston,  Worcester,  Wells,  Rugby,  Prestwich,  New  Mills,  Ramsgate, 
Bamsley,  Great  Grimsby,  Withington,  Liverpool,  Newark,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Holbom 
Hill  (Cumberland),  Weston-super-Mare,  Earlestown,  Askham-in-Fumess,  Oyster- 
month,  Birmingham,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Abt^rgavenny,  Cardiff,  Belfast,  Mansfield, 
Newton  Heath,  and  Brecon.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  sodety  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  6,577^.,  independent  of  large  sums  voluntarily  distributed 
by  the  several  lodges  irrespective  of  legitimate  support.  Out  of  this  large  sum 
2,077^.  has  been  expended  on  strikes;  the  principal  items  being,  Carlisle,  573^; 
Preston,  1,073/.;  Gloucester,  61/.;  Dudley,  25/.;  Leicester,  27/.;  Keighley,  39/.; 
Barrow-in-Furness,  29Z.;  Birmingham,  38Z.;  Bristol,  30/.;  Nottingham,  46/.;  Derby, 
J4.L;  Oldham,  12L;  Liverpool,  22Z.;  Warrington,  19/.  The  remainder  included 
expenditure  in  connection  with  local  disputes  of  minor  importance,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  21 2.  for  travelling  members  leaving  their  homes  whilst  strikes  were 
pending.  I  much  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  happy  era  when 
strikes  shall  become  things  of  the  past.  But>  notwithstanding  all  the  plausible 
theories  that  have  been  launched  by  well-meaning  sodal  economists,  and  the  earnest 
protests  and  counsels  addressed  to  the  operative  class,  the  fact,  to  my  mind,  remains 
clear,  that  until  some  intelligible,  practicable  scheme  has  been  introduced  whereby 
trade  differences,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  aviul  ourselves  of  the  policy  which  has  previously  enabled  us 
to  vindicate  our  claims  and  preserve  our  rights ;  hoping  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  combined  intelligence  of  all  concerned  shall  have  devised  a  mode  of 
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procedure  that  shall  happily  supersede  the  kind  of  warfare  of  which  strikes  are  the 
climax.     Heavy  as  our  expenditure  has  been  on  strike  account,  in  no  former  year 
liavc  so  many  towns  obtained  advantages ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  not  a  single 
instance  has  occurred  of  those  advantages  being  solicited  in  which  every  eiforthas  not 
been  made  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  before  adopting  the  only  remaining 
reaonrce ;  and  it  is  pleasing  also  to  observe  that  the  conduct  of  the  operatives  on 
strike  (on  which  so  much  depends  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public)  has,  on  the  whole,  been  most  exemplary.     The  following  ai-e  the  advantages 
referred  to : — Burnley  has  obtained  an  advance  of  2«.  per  week ;  Dudley,  i*.,  and  a 
fbrther  advance  of  i*.  to  take  place  in  January  next ;  Barrow,  2«.;  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
I*.;  Carlisle,  3*.;  Preston,  a*.;  Manchester,  Salford,  and  vicinities,  1*.  advance,  and 
another  advance  of  i*.  and  the  reduction  of  an  hour  in  time,  to  come  into  operation 
in  March;   London,  %s.  %d.  per  week  advance;    Runcorn,    i*.;    Leicester,  4*.; 
Southport,  half-an-hour  reduction  in  the  weekly  worfdng  time  and  3*.  advance 
in    wages;    Blackpool,    2*,   per   week;    Warrington,  2*.;    Fromo,   2*.   and   half 
an  hour  reduction  in  the  weekly  working  time;   Sheffield,   the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  ;    Macclesfield,  3*.  advance ;   Rosendale  2*.  and  two  hours  less ;  Wolver- 
hampton, two  hours,  and  a  trifling  advance  in  wages ;  Northwich,  the  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays;  Chorley,  2».;  Chesterfield,  3*.;  BuTningham,  an  advance  of  ^rf.  per 
hour,  and  one  hour  less  time ;  Swansea,  3*.  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  two  hours 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  four  hours  and  a-half  fbr  the  remaining  three 
months ;    Keighley,  2*.  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  three  hours  and  a-half; 
Cheltenham,  3*.  and  two   hours  less ;   Ulverstone,  2*.  and  one  hour  per  week  ; 
Bolton,  2ff.;  Retford,  i*.  advance;  Leigh,  2*.  additional;  Kendal,  Saturday  half- 
holiday  ;  Derby,  %s.  more  during  the  winter  months,  and  two  hours  and  a-half  less 
the  year  round;   Ecdes,  2s.  weekly;   Redditch,  one  hour  less  weekly  and  1*. 
advance;   Neath,    3*.  afid  three  hours  less  time;    Wigan,  2*.;    Gloucester,  3*. 
and  one  hour  less  tune ;  Hull,  2*.;   Dewsbury,  a  weekly  reduction  of  five  hours ; 
Elland  five  hoiu*8  less;  Atherstone,  four  hours  and  a-half;  Bath,  3^.;  Oldham,  2f.; 
St.  Helens,  2».;  Padiham,  x».;  Liverpool  and  environs,  3*.  per  week  j  Canterbury, 
3*.;  Lancaster,  two  hours  reduction;  Shrewsbury,  2*.;  Nottingham,  three  hours 
and  a-half  reduction ;  Bridgwater,  3^.  and  one  hour  reduction ;  and  Newport,  34. 
and  two  hours  and  a-half  less  in  weekly  working  hours.     It  will  be  observed  that 
fifty-one  different  towns  have  secured  various  privileges  during  the  year.     During 
the  year  492^.  has  been  disbursed  to  members,  out  of  employment ;    for  tools 
burnt,  119^.;   for  tools  purloined,  65Z.;   for  accident  donations,  200^.;    funeral 
allowances  for  meibbers,  fifty-nine  at  10^.  each,  590/.;  donations  for  thirty-eight 
members'  wives,  152/.     In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  i»9i32.  has  been  disbursed 
in  the  relief  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  incapable  of  following  their 
employment  through  ill  health,  being  an  excess  of  876^.  as  compared  with  the 
amount  expended  last  year  on  sick  and  superannuation  benefits.     In  closing  this 
somewhat  brief  sketch  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  union  during  the  past 
financial  year,  I  need  scarcely  further  endeavour  to  urge  the  great  fact  to  which  they 
all  unmistakably  point,  namely,  that  our  oi^anisation  is  daily  increasing  in  strength, 
in  prestige,  and  in  popularity ;  daily  becoming  more  powerful  for  good,  more  per- 
fect and  compact  in  all  its  working  arrangements,  and  better  adapted  to  serve  the 
greafc  end  we  have  in  view  of  maintaining  our  legitimate  position  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  securing  what  every  honest  Englishman,  if  he  does  justice  to  himself  and 
his  family,  will  unwaveringly  and  manfhlly  strive  to  obtain — a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.' " 


VI. — International  Union  for  Strikes* 

From  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  16th  November  :— 

"  The  progress  of  the  bonworkers*  strike  in  the  north  has  furnished  a  somewhat 
carious  illustration  of  the  policy  which  was  advocated  by  the  English  delegates  at 
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the  consn^eet  of  workiiig  men,  held  last  Septemher,  at  Geneva.  It  may  be  i 
bered  that  the  representatives  of  British  industry  went  to  that  conference  prepared 
to  enforce  to  the  utmost  the  principle  that  union  is  strength,  and  to  induce  their 
continental  brethren  to  join  them  in  forming  one  gigantic  association,  under  the 
authority  of  which  strikes  might  be  made  to  take  eflect  universally  throughout 
the  western  world.  That  was  the  dream  which  had  &scinated  the  imaginat'ion  of 
those  who  despatched  the  emissaries  from  this  country,  and  a  very  intoxicating 
dream  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  power  of  combinations  has  been  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  modern  society.  In  various  directions  we  have  seen  what  great  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  collection  of  very  small  contributions  from  myriads  of 
subscribers,  and  the  thirty  centimes,  or  annual  threepence,  which  was  fixed  as  the 
quota  to  be  paid  by  members  of  the  new  international  union,  might  easily  produce 
a  revenue  not  to  be  despised  by  any  Chancellor  of  tlje  Exchequer  in  Europe.  In 
fact  we  are  told  that  the  institutors  of  the  movement  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  since  its  beginning  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  in 
which  time  1 60,000  names  have  been  inscribed  upon  tlie  lists  of  the  association,  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Of  course,  if  the  founders  are 
content,  no  one  else  has  any  business  to  be  critical.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
English  theory  of  union,  and  especially  of  union  in  strikes,  is  even  now  receiving 
singular  illustration  from  the  proceedings  of  the  ironworkers.  That  powerful 
body  of  operatives  has  recently  had  rather  severe  experience  of  the  evils  of  divided 
counsels.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  two  executives  which  ruled  in  the 
trade  should  occasionally  diUer  respecting  tiie  expediency  of  a  particular  strike,  so 
that  the  Staffordshire  men  might  at  one  time  find  lukewarm  support  in  the  north, 
while  at  another  the  workpeople  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Toes  might  be  feebly  backed 
at  Wednesbury  and  Brierley  Hill.  Against  this  soiu'ce  of  weakness  a  uniun  of  the 
whole  trade  would  u^eui  to  be  the  readiest  and  surest  remedy,  and  an  attempt  to  put 
it  in  force  has  accordingly  been  made.  But  the  experiment  appears  to  have  broken 
down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  begun.  The  seeming  willingness  of  the  executives 
to  combine  was  at  once  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  their  constituents.  A  report 
we  published  on  Monday  showed  that  the  projected  amalgamation,  instead  of 
bringing  additional  assistance  to  the  men  now  out  of  work  in  the  north,  has 
practically  resulted  in  stopping  the  supplies. 

"  I'his  effect,  which  should  not  be  regarded  as  accidental,  is  of  ill  omen  for  the 
magnificent  visions  which  dazzled  some  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  Geneva.  In 
truth,  as  we  observed  at  the  time,  the  English  members  of  the  congress  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  in  propounding  their  favourite  nostrum  of  universal  strikes.  In 
an  article  on  the  proceedings  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes, 
M.  Louis  Reybaud  points  out  some  other  differences  of  opinion  which  are  scarcely 
less  significant.  The  French  delegates,  in  settling  the  qualification  for  scats  in  the 
council,  were  particularly  anxious  to  exclude  all  who  were  not  themselves  bon^Jide 
working  men,  actually  employed  in  manual  labour.  It  was  the  only  way,  tiiey  said, 
to  prevenk  the  introduction  of  mere  advocates;  and,  without  intending  any 
animosity  towards  other  classes,  they  held  that  the  interests  of  labour  could  not  be 
safely  confided  to  any  persons  who  were  not  labourers  themselves.  But  their 
proposal  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  representatives  of  England  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  former  declared  emphatically  that  if  they  consented  to  it, 
they  would  be  immediately  disowned  by  their  constituents  in  London.  It  was 
impossible,  they  urged,  for  them  to  forget  the  services  they  had  received  from  men 
whose  only  labour  was  that  of  the  mind.  A  warm  discussion  appears  to  have 
ensued,  but  ultimately  the  French  proposal  was  negatived  by  twenty-five  votes  to 
twenty,  and  so  the  members  of  the  Association  are  left  free  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives from  what  rank  of  society  they  please.  Tlie  decision  can  scarcely  be 
hold  favourable  to  the  cause  of  peace,  but  the  course  taken  by  the  English  delegates 
was  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  that  pursued  in  the  unions  at  home.  Our 
working  men  seem  never  to  apprehend  that  there  can  be  any  risk  in  eonfiding  their 
cause  to  persons  who«c  interests  are  not  identical  with  their  own.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  what  is,  at  all  events,  a  generous  error.      Still,  the  fact 
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remains  that  the  part  of  a  counsellor  or  an  advocate  is  in  these  matters  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  actors  and  sufferers,  and  that  the  latter  are  liable  to  be 
severely  prejudiced  by  confounding  the  two.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  not  a  few  strikes  in  this  country  have  been  wastefuUy  prolonged  by  the 
influence  of  persons  totally  unconnected  with  the  trade  affected.  An  executive 
council  is  inevitably  tempted  to  supply  some  ostensible  reasons  for  its  own  existence, 
and  this  temptation  will  more  especially  beset  members  who  do  not  experience  iu 
their  own  persons  the  effect  of  its  decrees.  We  suspect  that  the  instinct  of  the 
French  delegates  at  Geneva  led  them  to  a  sound  condnsion,  bat  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  their  proposition  found  no  favour  with  representatives  accustomed  to 
exercise  influence  in  our  English  unions.  If  the  international  association  fulfils  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  a  seat  in  its  executive  council  will  bo  an  object  of  no  incon- 
siderable ambition. 

"  The  conference  at  Geneva  was  troubled  by  another  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  dismissed  as  almost  insoluble.  This  was  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
women  and  children  P  Society  unfortunately  cannot  very  well  get  on,  in  any  rank, 
without  women  and  children ;  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  obstacle 
to  the  successful  organisation  of  labour.  Women,  it  seems,  are  everywhere  in- 
truding into  the  employments  of  men ;  and,  as  they  are  often  willing  to  work  for 
less  wages,  they  more  or  less  curtail  the  power  of  the  unions  over  the  rate  of  pay. 
The  question  was  met  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Not  a  word  was  said  that  would 
imply  the  existence  of  any  rivalry,  but  much  breath  was  spent  in  deploring  the 
sufferings  and  demoralisation  of  the  unhappy  workwomen— evils,  it  was  said,  which 
required  that  women  should  be  excluded  fh)m  all  manufactures,  either  by  a  direct 
law,  or  by  the  agency  of  the  police.  In  vain  did  a  t?mid  opponent  suggest  that  to 
forbid  a  woman  to  work  was  in  many  cases  to  condemn  her  to  starve,  and  that,  if 
factories  were  little  favourable  to  morality,  idleness  combined  with  misery  was  still 
less  so.  The  conference  cut  short  all  argument  by  proscribing  all  female  labour  of 
the  kind,  and,  as  M.  Reybaud  observes,  without  pretending  to  say  how  the  women 
are  to  live.  But,  in  iUct,  the  key  to  tliis  and  other  chimerical  proposals  may  be 
found  in  the  theories  which  evidently  prevailed  among  the  delegates,  and  which  ai*e 
simply  those  of  Owen  and  Proudhon,  stripped  of  some  of  their  mor«  revolting 
features.  The  main  object  at  which  the  conference  resolved  to  aim  is  a  general 
reduction  of  the  time  of  labour  to  eight  hours  a-day,  a  result  which  supposes  so  many 
other  changes  contemporaneous  with  itself  that  it  seems  needless  to  consider  how 
far  the  world  would  suffer  by  the  diminution  of  prodnction  which  is  dreaded  by 
M.  Reybaud,  or  whether  the  additional  leisure  would,  as  he  also  fears,  be  fatal  to 
the  workman's  habits  of  frugality.  The  French  critic  points  out  that  the  inter- 
national union  will  find  but  a  very  limited  spliere  of  operations  on  the  continent. 
Among  the  lessons  which  our  English  operatives  are  likely  to  learn  among  their 
foreign  allies,  not  the  least  profitable  may  be  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  at  home  for  prosecuting  their  own  objects,  although  the  laws  are 
made  by  the  classes  whom  they  habitually  suspect." 


Til.^Tke  *^  Statistical  Committee"  of  Lloyd's. 

A  FEW  years  since  the  shipping  casualties  reported  in  the  Register  of 
LUyd^s  were  tabulated   and  published  in   Lloyd's  List,     The  statistic 
represented,  so  far  as  known,  the  disasters  of  the  maritime  navies  of  the 
world  for  the  six  years  ended  with  1859.      These  tables  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Jeula,  a  mem))er  of  Lloyd's,  who  from  this  source 
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compiled  the  statistics  of  shipping  casualties  whidi  have^  from  time  to  time 
since  June,  1863,  appeared  in  the  Journal, 

Further  oonsideration  only  deepened  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a 
eystematic  arrangement  and  publication  of  maritime  casualties.  Hoping  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  subject  in  other  minds,  Mr.  Jeula  extracted  from  Lloyd's  IaH 
for  1864,  the  wrecks  and  casualties  reported  during  each  month  of  that  year, 
arranging  them  under  different  heads,  and  in  geographical  divisions.  These 
tables  appeared  in  the  StoHstibal  Journal  for  September  and  December,  1865. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Jeula  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's,  suggesting  that  some  definite  means  should  be  adopted  by  which  the 
information  obt^ed  by  them,  at  very  considerable  cost,  should  be  digested, 
tabulated,  and  published  regularly. 

This  suggestion  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  '^  Statistical  Committee," 
who  have  an  office  on  the  establishment,  and  to  whom  the  services  of  a  clerk 
have  been  assigned. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  last,  the  committee  commenced  their  work,  and  have  since 
arranged  a  **  Register  of  Losses,"  of  a  very  comprehensive  character.  They  are 
endeavouring  to  gather  all  available  intelligence  relating  to  maritime  disasters,  as 
reported  in  Lloyd's  List,  which  was  published  on  the  11th  October.  The  first 
extended  table  cont^ned  the  wrecks  and  casualties  reported  from  Ist  January  to 
30th  June,  1866.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  are  now  engaged  upon  a 
scheme  for  arranging  the  statistics  in  geographical  divisions.  A  registrar  of 
casualties  upon  this  principle,  if  carefhlly  kept  up,  will  doubtless  become,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  of  great  interest  and  value.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  readily  comparing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  specific  casualties,  such  as  collision,  abandonment,  &C., 
beyond  the  very  narrow  limits  of  our  own  coasts. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  Statistical  Ck>mmittee  of 
Lloyd's  are — 

William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; 
Charles  Leathley,  Esq. ;  and 
Henry  Jeula,  Esq.y  F.S.S. 

To  this  committee  the  public  are  indebted  for  an  important  extension 
in  the  field  of  statbtical  research.  An  analysis,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeula,  of 
the  reported  wrecks  and  casualties  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
will  be  found  at  pp.  606,  et  seq. 
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MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AXD  DEATHa  IN   THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES  nr  thb  Quabteb  snded  80th  Jxtnb,  1866, 

AOT)  BIRTHS  AKD  DEATHS  TS  thi  Quarter 

BKDED  30th  Septembeb,  1866. 

The  BeffUtert  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  the  births  of  239,748 
children,  and  the  deaths  of  151,054  persons  of  hoth  sexes,  were  registered  in  the 
three  months  ending  on  September  30th. 

The  marriages  of  Great  Britain  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  were  54,542. 
The  return  of  marriages  in  Ireland  has  not  heen  received. 

The  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  than  that  prevailing  in  EngUmd 
and  Wales.  The  several  facts  concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  and  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Ireland. 

The  resident  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of 
1866,  is  estimated  at  ahont  29,935,404.  The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter 
is  2*085  per  cent. 

England  : — Mabriagss,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1860-66,  ani  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1860-66  i—Numbers. 


Years 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

Marriages    No. 

Birthi „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

185,520 
747,870 
491,360 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

163,706 
696,406 
435,114 

170,156 
684,048 
422,721 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1860-66* 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

37,576 

36,835 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

33,274 

35,150 

June    „ 

48,523 

45,772 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

42,012 

43.777 

Septmbr „ 

— 

45,863 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

39,884 

40,541 

Decmbr „ 

-^ 

57,050 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

48,536 

50,688 
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Quarters  o/tfocA  Calendar  Year,  1860-66. 
(II.)  Births: — Numbers, 


Qrt,  ended 
Jaai  day  of 

'66. 

•65. 

•64. 

*63. 

*62. 

'61. 

*60. 

% 

March No. 

196,737 

194,287 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

172.933 

183,180 

June    „ 

192,459 

192,921 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

184,820 

174,028 

Septmbr „ 

178,982 

181,642 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

172,033 

164,121 

Decmbr , 

— 

179,020 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

162,719 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbert, 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  nf 

'66. 

'65. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

•60. 

March No. 

138,233 

140,646 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,215 

122,617 

June    „ 

128,692 

116,006 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

107,558 

110.869 

Septmbr ,, 

116.826 

113.404 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

101,232 

86,312 

Decmbr ,, 

— 

121,304 

123,451 

115,1,16 

114,774 

105,109 

102,923 

Engrland. — ^Tliis  Return  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  bj 
2,200  i-egistrars  in  all  the  districts  of  England  during  the  summer  quarter  tliat 
ended  on  September  30th,  18G6;  and  the  Makriaoes  in  12,883  churches  or 
chapels,  about  5,459  registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  641  Superintendent  Registrars*  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on 
June  30th,  1860. 

The  marriage-rate  of  the  spring  quarter  was  higher  than  it  ever  was  before  in 
that  season  since  registration  began.  The  birth-rate  of  the  summer  quarter  was 
near  the  average.  The  country  was  visited  by  cholera,  and  the  mortality  was  raised 
much  above  the  summer  average  by  the  epidemic  in  some  districts,  while  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  was  unusually  healthy. 

Mabbiaoes. — In  the  quarter  that  ended  80th  June,  97,046  persons  were 
married  in  England.  The  marriages  were  48,523  against  46,772  in  the  ssroe 
quarter  of  the  previous  year.  They  were  more  numerous  by  10,000  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1856.  A  marked  increase  in  the  marriages  of  last  spring 
over  the  numbers  of  1864-65  occurs  in  London,  the  south-eastern  counties,  Lanca- 
shire, the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  and  generally 
in  the  midland  counties.  Tlie  marriages  in  London  were  8,737 ;  in  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby,  1,794.  j  in  Manchester,  1,253. 

The  annual  marriage-rate  in  the  quarter  was  1*838  per  cent,  against  an  average 
of  1-698,  or  out  of  1,000  persons  living  rather  more  than  18  would  liave  entered 
wedlock  (while  previously,  taking  one  spring  quarter  with  another,  the  number  had 
been  17)  if  the  same  rate  that  prevailed  in  the  quarter  had  been  maintained  for  a 
year. 

BiBTHS. — In  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  178,9(82  children  were  bom. 
The  number  was  about  2,000  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  summer 
quarters.  The  annual  birth-rate  for  the  quarter  was  3*344  per  cent.,  the  average 
of  ten  corresponding  quarters  (1856-65)  being  almost  identical,  namely,  8*343  per 
oent. 

INCBEASE  OP  Population.  —  The  deaths  last  quarter  were  116,826,  and  if 
compared  with  the  births  there  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  ktt^  of  62,156; 
which  number  represents  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
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.i^>roK.jLifD:— ^ftntfa/  Rate*  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Married^  Births,  and 
Dkatas,  during  the  Years  1860-60,  and  the  Quarters  of  thoie  Years, 

Oalmdar  Years,  1860-66 : — General  Percentage  Results, 


Trars  

'66. 

Mean 
'56-'65. 

*65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'60. 

Cstratd.Popln.j 
of     England 
%ti  ihoueandt  > 
in  middle  of 
each  Year....  J 

21,210 

— 

20,991 

20,772 

20,554 

20,336 

20,119 

i9.'/«3 

Persons    Mar-) 
ried    Perct.f 

mrthe....     „ 

Deaths....     ,, 

-^~ 

1-678 
3-483 

2-224 

1-768 

3-563 
2-341 

1-736 

3-561 
2-385 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2147 

1-628 

3-461 
2-163 

1-710 

3-437 
2124 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1860-66. 
(I.)  Persons  Married: — Percentages, 


Qrt.  ended 
last  day  of 

'66. 

Menn 
'56-65. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

•61. 

'60. 

M  arch.... Per  ct. 

1-442 

1-398 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

1-346 

1-422 

June „ 

1-838 

1-698 

1-752 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

1-678 

1-766 

Septmbr.     ,, 

— 

1-621 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

1-570 

1-614 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1*981 

2-148 

2-022 

1-996 

1-890 

1-906 

2012 

(11.) 

Births 

'.—Percentages. 

Qrt.  ended 
last  day  of 

'66. 

Mean 
•56-'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

»61. 

'60. 

March....  Per  ct. 

3-776 

3-644 

3-768 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

3-500 

3-707 

June    ....     „ 

3-644 

3-620 

3-691 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

3-690 

3-512 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-344 

3*343 

3-429 

3-453 

3-343 

3-305 

3-388 

3-267 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

3'322 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

3-230 

(in.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages, 

Qr*.  ended 
last  day  of 

March.... Per  ct. 

'66. 

Mean 
•56-'65. 

'66. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

'61. 

'30. 

2-653 

2-504 

2-728 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

2-453 

2-481 

June „ 

2-437 

2-186 

2-220 

2-260 

2-308 

2121 

2-147 

2-237 

Septmbr.     ,, 

2-182 

2-002 

2-141 

2-141 

2169 

1-800 

1-994 

1-718 

Decmbr.      ,, 

— 

2-205 

2-284 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

2-064 

2043 
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The  total  namber  of  emigrants  in  the  September  quarter  from  {xnis  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  emigration  officers  are  stationed  was  47,153  ;•  they  were 
as  many  as  in  the  same  period  of  1864,  bat  not  so  many  as  in  that  of  18^,  and 
few  as  compared  with  emigrants  who  left  in  the  summer  of  1865.  Taking  roond 
numbers,  36,0(X)  (of  whom  half  were  natives  of  Ireland)  out  of  the  47,000  went  to 
the  United  States,  nearly  7,000  to  the  Australasian,  and  nearly  4,000  to  the  North 
American  colonies. 

Pbicbs,  Paupebish,  Aim  the  Weather. — ^The  price  of  wheat,  which  had 
been  gradually  rising  from  38«.  per  quarter  in  the  March  quarter  of  1865  to  46s, 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  suddenly  rose  last  quarter  to  51*.  Beef  was 
also  dear  last  quarter,  the  mean  price  having  been  6\d,  per  lb.,  as  sold  by  the 
carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets,  against  5^.  and  b^d.  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1864  and  1865.  Mutton  did  not  rise,  the  price  having  been 
6\d.  for  inferior,  and  8j^.  for  superior  quality;  the  mean  price  6}^.  Best 
potatoes  at  Southwark  rose  to  97f.  6d.  per  ton.  Thus  the  tendency  of  provision 
markets  was  decidedly  upward. 

Consols^  Provisions,  Paupbrism,  and  Temperature,  in  ecich  of  the  Nine 
Quarters  ended  SOth  September y  1866. 


1 

2 

3 

4                  5 

6 

7               tt 

9 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wlieat 

per 

(^narter 

in 

.     Average  Prices 
of  Meat  per  lb.  at 
Leadenhall 

and  NewgaU  Markets 
(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Jf^oM  Prices. 

Areragc 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

Regents) 

per  Ton 

at 

Panperism. 

Quanera 
ending 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
Uul  day  of  each  week. 

Meaa 

Ten. 
pera- 

Money). 

England 

and 
Wries. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Waterside 

Market, 

Soothwark. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

twe. 

1864 

£ 

f.    d. 

4.  d,  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

f .  «.  s. 

0 

30  Sept. 

89i 

42     3 

4i-6i 

5i-7 
6* 

80—120 

I  CO 

115,698 

739,341 

59-4 

31  Dec. 

89i 

38     5 

41-7 
5» 

5J-7i 
6* 

80—95 

87 

1*8,322 

771,879 

43-7 

1865 

31  Mar. 

89i 

38     4 

4i-7 
5» 

5i-7i 
6J 

85—97 
91 

14^13^9 

813,371 

36-5 

30  June 

90} 

40    6 

4»-6f 
5» 

6i-8i 
7| 

90—115 

102 

125,846 

776,016 

56-2 

30  Sept. 

89f 

43    3 

4i-7 
5* 

6^-8} 
7i 

65—100 

85 

117,172 

719,589 

62-5 

31  Dec. 

88f 

44  10 

4^7 
5i 

5^8^ 
6* 

60—90 

75 

129,036 

725,259 

460 

1866 

31  Mar. 

87 

45     6 

4i-6J 
5i 

5i-7f 
6i 

55—90 

72 

I39»546 

759,402 

41-2 

30  June 

86J 

46     6 

4J-7 
5i 

5i-8i 
7i 

60—95 

77 

123,657 

734,139 

530 

30  Sept. 

88i 

51     - 

5}-7i 

61 

5i-8i 
6f 

75—120 

97 

120,955 

717,553 

58-9 

*  Return  with  which  the  Keglstrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners :  of  47,153  emigrants  the  origin  was  undistinguished  in  2,489 
cases,  which  have  been  distributed  by  calcuktion. 
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The  quarterly  average  nmnber  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week 
was,  in-door  120,955,  ont-door  717,653.  The  former  number  is  rather  high  for  the 
season,  but  the  latter  number  shows  a  decrease,  probably  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  harvest,  by  which  labourers  would  be  engaged  longer  than  usual  in  field  work. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  at  Greenwich  was  58°*9,  which 
is  1°-1  below  the  average  of  the  season  in  twenty-five  years.  Each  of  the  three 
months,  but  particularly  August,  was  cold.  The  rain-fall  measured  7*9  in.,  half  of 
which  was  in  September,  when  the  amount  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the 
average.  Mr.  Glaisher  writes  that  the  weather,  which  had  been  warm  and  fine  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  quarter,  changed  to  cold  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  rain  fell  almost  daily.  From  the  9th  'to  the  17th  was  a 
period  of  heat,  but  from  the  18th  July  to  the  27th  Sept^mljer  the  temperature 
was  almost  constantly  low.  Kain  fell  frequently  all  over  the  country  in  July; 
and  in  August  seriously  interrupted  harvest  work.  In  September  the  atmospheric 
pressure  was  always  low,  and  in  Guernsey  and  the  west  of  England  eight  or  nine 
inches  of  rain  fell ;  near  the  east  coast  three  inches ;  about  London  four  inches. 
In  the  midland  counties  there  were  flcxxls ;  thousands  of  acres  were  under  water, 
and  much  damage  was  done.  In  the  three  visitations  of  cholera  in  past  years  there 
was  great  atmospheric  pressure,  high  temperature,  narrow  diurnal  range  owing 
chiefly  to  high  night  teraperatun%  defect  of  rain,  wind,  and  electricity ;  and  in  the 
last  of  those  (1854)  a  remarkable  blue  mist  was  observed  which  prevailed  night 
and  day.  In  nearly  all  these  particulars  the  meteorological  character  of  the  present 
epidemic  season  is  different  from  that  of  previous  periods  when  cholera  prevailed  ; 
but  the  blue  mist  has  been  again  visible;  it  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Glaisher  on 
50th  July,  and  by  other  observers  in  the  preceding  week.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  generally  present ;  on  some  days  no  trace  of  it  visible,  and  on  other  days  seen 
for  parts  of  a  day  only.  It  has  extended  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
was  of  the  same  tint  of  blue  everywhere.  This  mist  increased  in  intensity  when 
viewed  through  a  telescope ;  usually  no  mist  can  be  seen  when  thus  viewed ;  it 
increased  in  density  during  the  fall  of  rain,  though  usually  mist  rises  from  rain. 
Its  density  did  not  decrease  when  the  wind  was  blowing  moderately  strong;  it 
decreased  when  a  gale  was  blowing,  but  increased  again  on  its  subsidence.  \VTiat- 
«ver  may  be  its  nature,  he  adds,  the  fact  is  very  remarkable,  that  since  the  cholera 
period  of  1854  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  observed  till  the  present  time. 

Deaths;  AyD  the  State  op  the  Public  Health. — 116,826  deatlis  were 
registered  in  the  92  days  ending  September  30th ;  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
was  2*182  per  cent.  This  exceeds  the  average  mortality  of  the  last  ten  summer 
quarters  by  -180,  or  one- twelfth  part ;  and  the  excess  on  the  population  is  equiva- 
lent to  10,720  deaths.  The  deaths  returned  from  cholera  amounted  to  10,305 ;  the 
deaths  from  diarrhoea,  also  due  in  great  part  to  the  same  cause,  to  9,570.  Their 
distribution  is  shown  in  pp.  43 — 17.* 

The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  25  per  1,000  in  the  large  town  districts,  and 
18  in  the  village  and  small  town  districts ;  the  excess  in  the  large  town  districts 
was  7.  The  mortality  in  the  town  districts  was  considerably  above  its  usual 
summer  average ;  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  increase  was  slight . 

The  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are  now  usually  the  healthiest 
of  the  year  in  England ;  and  their  average  atmual  rate  of  mortality  })er  1,000  is  20, 
but  their  mortality  during  these  months  in  the  present  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  22. 

The  mortality  of  London  was  at  the  rate  of  29  in  1,000 ;  of  the  north-western 
division  27 ;  in  the  two  northern  divisions  and  in  Wales,  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  22.  In  the  other  divisions  the  mort:dity  was  low,  ajid  indeed  lower  than 
their  average  :  in  the  south-eastern  division  it  was  18,  in  the  south  midland  it  was 
18,  in  the  eastern  18,  the  south-western  17,  the  west  midland  17,  and  in  the  north 
midland  division  18. 

Upon  turning  to  tho  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  still  greater  diver- 
gences are  observed ;  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  19  in  Birmingham,  21  in 

*  See  the  original  return  of  the  Registrar-General 
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Bristol,  22  in  Hull,  24  in  Sheffidd,  26  in  Salford,  31  in  Manchester,  82  in  New- 
ca«tle-tipon-Tyne,  50  in  LiTerpooL  In  Edinbnrgb  the  rate  of  mortality  was  23,  in 
Glasgow  25,  in  Dublin  24.  'Ibe  exoeenTely  high  rates  of  mortality  are  generally 
due  to  the  invasion  of  cholera. 

Average  Annual  RaU  cf  Mortaliiy  to  1,000  of  the  Populatian  in  the  Eleeem 
DiviswMof  England  in  the  Ten  Years  1851-60 ;  in  the  Year  1865;  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters  of  1865 ;  and  in  the  Winter y  Springy  and 
Summer  Quarters  of  186G. 


DiriiioiM. 


Average  Annual  Rate  or  Mortality  to  1,0U0  LiTinp  in 


Ten  Yean, 
1851-60. 


1865. 


1866. 


Year. 


Summer 
Quarter. 


Autumn 
Quarter. 


Winter 
Quarter. 


Spring 
Quarter. 


Summer 
Quarter. 


I.  London 

n.  South-Eastem  counties 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties  

V.  South -West  em  counties 
Ti.  West  Midland        „ 
yn.  North  Midland      „ 
Tin.  North-Westem       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  counties    

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


23-63 
19-55 
20-^ 
20-58 
2001 
22-35 
21-10 
25-51 
2309 
21-99 
21-28 


24-40 
20-40 
21-56 
21  06 
20-42 
2218 
21-81 
27-38 
25-71 
23-70 
23-36 


21-91 
19-07 
2002 
19-75 
1714 
19-46 
20-43 
25-64 
25-13 
22-86 
18-74 


24-05 
19-44 
20-79 
19-60 
18-81 
21-89 
20-55 
28-93 
24-86 
23-03 
20-41 


26-66 
21-85 
22-85 
23-19 
23-85 
26-54 
24-01 
33-84 
29-60 
24-43 
23-92 


25-29 
19-81 
2103 
21-61 
21-86 
2416 
22-58 
28-74 
27-59 
23-95 
23-45 


28-86 
1811 
17-62 
18-10 
17-30 
17-48 
17-58 
27-31 
22-03 
21-95 
22-31 


It  is  well  known  that  this  epidemic  raged  aroand  ns  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  earlier  in  the  year,  and  during  July  it  established  itself  in  England, 
where  it  put  the  sanitary  defences  of  nearly  every  district  on  the  coasts  to  the  test 
Indeed  the  cholera  matter  (Cholerine)  has  evidently  been  diffused  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  for  in  every  county,  except  Herefordshire  and  Rutlandshire,  deaths  from 
<!holera  have  been  registered,  and  diarrhoea  has  prevailed  to  such  an  unusual  extent 
as  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  specific  zymotic  element.  It  was  only,  however, 
when  that  element  was  difiusod  by  water,  and  by  the  wilflil  n^lect  of  hygienic 
precautions,  that  the  mortality  became  appalUng. 

TiiQs,  although  the  waters  are  yet  by  no  means  free  from  impurities,  the  people 
of  London  are  no  longer  supplied,  as  they  were  in  1849,  with  unfiltered  waters 
contaminated  by  their  own  sewers ;  and  the  deaths  in  the  districts  of  the  west, 
north,  centre,  and  south  of  London  were  1,023  by  cholera  and  1,558  by  diarrhcea, 
among  2,430,046  people.  Whereas  3,691  deaths  by  cholera  and  740  hy  diarrhoea, 
that  is,  4,431  together,  occurred  in  the  East  London  districts,  among  607,945 
people  supplied  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Old  Ford  reservoir  of  one  company. 
Deduct  these  deaths,  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  London  are  reduced  to  1,0^, 
while  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  England  are  reduced  fit>m  10^365  to  6,674.  Again, 
of  the  2,022  deaths  from  cliolera  in  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire,  no  less  than  1,603 
were  registered  in  the  Liverpool  and  West  berby  districts  alone.  Deduct  these 
deaths,  with  2,447  more  in  West  Ham  (adjoining  East  London,  and  supplied  with 
the  same  water),  in  Portsea  Island,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Soathampton,  Exeter, 
with  three  acljacent  districts  of  South  Dev(|p  and  Swansea,  as  well  as  in  certain 
'districts  of  South  Wales,  and  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  rest  of  England  are 
brought  down  to  2,624. 

This  proves  that  although  the  freest  intercourse  has  been  kept  up  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  epidemic  has  only  assumed  an  aggravated  tbrni 
where  the  defences  have  betu  weak  and  circumstanoet  have  been  in  its  favour. 
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By  some  fetality,  Dr.  Trench,  the  able  medical  officer  of  health  for  Liverpool, 
**  ceased  to  have  any  direct  voice  in  the  cholera  arrangements  so  soon  as  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  issued."  Energetic  measures  were,  however,  adopted  by  the  vestry 
with  his  approval. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey  is  Birkenhead,  exposed  to  the  same  epidemic 
influences  as  Liverpool ;  and  in  that  district  the  deaths  from  cholera  only  amounted 
to  30,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than  61,420. 

Ankual  Ratb  of  MoRTALiTT  per  Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of 
England  tn  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1866-64. 


Arem 

in  SUtute 

Acres. 

Pupulation 
Ennmerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent, 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1861. 

1866. 

Mean 
•56.65. 

1865. 

1864. 

In  142  Districts,  and! 
66  Sub-districts,  1 
comprising      the  ( 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec.   ... 

Year  .... 

2-967 
2-641 
2-616 

2-680 
2-322 
2-237 
2-460 

2-881 
2-339 
2-387 
2-564 

2-980 
2-412 
2-386 
2-616 

— 

2-425 

2-543 

2-598 

34,087,782 

9,136,383 

Year  .... 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept 

LDec 

— 

1-989 

2-080 

2-107 

In    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,   • 
compriBing  chiefly 
Stnall  Towns  and 
CoutUry  Farishet  ^ 

2-252 
2170 
1-755 

2-295 
2024 
1-736 
1-901 

2-514 
2049 
1-828 
1-927 

2-512 
2-070 
1-833 
2014 

Note. — The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  difierence  between  365  and  365'26  days,  and  366  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


Dr.  Baylis,  the  medical  health  officer,  thus  describes  the  successful  precantiont 
taken  at  Birkenhead : — 

In  addition  to  ordinary  measures,  we  commenced  a  system,  before  its  appear- 
ance, of  deodorising  all  the  worst  middens  in  the  town,  on  the  prindple  that,  if  we 
could  destroy  the  gases  of  decompobition  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  we  should 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  depressents  of  the  vital  force ;  thb  system  was  carried 
out  more  efiectnally  after  the  disease  appeared. 

I  saw  the  first  patient  that  died,  and  my  friendly  connection  with  all  the 
medical  men  of  the  place  enabled  me  to  reach  nearly  every  succeeding  fatal  case. 
To  the  IHends  of  each  I  gave  the  most  urgent  instrnetions,  furnished  the  poor  with 
disinfectants,  sprinkled  their  floors  with  carbolic  acid,  had  chloride  of  lime  regu- 
larly thrown  in  their  and  neighbouring  ashpits,  used  carbolic  add  in  their  water- 
closets  and  drains ;  took,  in  the  first  instance,  and  until  the  guardians  moved,  the 
responsibility  of  burning  the  soiled  bedding ;  had  all  the  soiled  clothes  steeped  in 
chlorine  water,  and  saw  that  the  houses  were  perfectly  cleansed  down.  Finally 
the  body  was  partially  covered  with  diarcoal,  and  buried  in  a  few  hours. 
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Bnoland  :  —  Mabriaobs  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th  June^ 
1866-64 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  dOM  September^ 
1866-64. 


I 
mvisioNs. 

3 

Abea 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

S 

Population, 
1861. 

{Persons.) 

4                   5                   6 

Maeeiaojcs  in  Quartwt  ended 
80th  June. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

'66. 

»65. 

*&i. 

Engld.  &  Wales....  Totals 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
48,523 

No. 
45.772 

No. 
44,599 

I.  liondon 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,331 
3,540»797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3»492»322 

5,2i8,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,510 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,737 

3,829 
2,227 
1,729 

3,677 
5.925 
3»»74 

8,005 
5,140 
3»>37 

2,943 

8,623 

3,568 
2,118 
1,857 

3,656 
5,492 
3,016 

6,942 
5,023 
2,862 

2,955 

7,687 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

3,616 
2,155 
1,692 

V.  South- Western 

TI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

3,677 
6,378 
2,931 

7,141 
4,644 
2,865 

2,913 

X.  Northern   

II.  Monmthsh.  &WaleB 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

Births  in  Qnarters  ended 
SOth  September. 

11            13         IS 

Deaths  in  Qnarters  ended 
SOth  September. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

*66. 

'65. 

*6t. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

EwGLD.  &WALE8 ...  Totals 

No. 
178,982 

No. 
181,642 

No. 
181,015 

No. 
116^826 

No. 
113.^04 

No. 
112,223 

I.  London 

25,776 

15.197 

10,722 

8,702 

13,481 

22,134 
10,847 

28,366 
19,658 
12,164 

11,935 

25,711 

15,560 

10,948 

9,016 

14,194 
22,452 
11,290 

28,247 
20,315 
12,194 

11,716 

26,286 

15,539 

10,830 

9,355 

14,519 
22,625 
11,323 

28,187 
19,911 
11,986 

11,565 

22,353 

9,025 

5.904 
5,282 

8,081 

ii,5»7 

5.994 

22,069 
".925, 
6,985' 

7,791 

16,682 

9,383 
6,676 
6,761 

7,994 

12,656 

6,807 

20,381 

13,444 

7,160 

6,480 

18,272 

9,057 
6,764 
6,626 

8,468 

13,829 

6,370 

18,157 
12,430 

II.  Sonth-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

6,601 
6,849 

xi.  Monrnthsh.  &  Wales 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER 

BUBING  THE  QUABTBB   BNDIKG   SOtH  SEPTEMBEB,  1866.' 

By  JiJfES  Glaishkr,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  *J*c.,  Secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society, 


The  last  quarter  cloeec)  with  fine  warm  weather.  At  the  beginniDg  of  this  the 
weather  changed  to  cold,  with  rain  falling  almost  daily  in  every  part  of  the 
coantry.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  eight  days  was  below  their  average 
daily  by  5°.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  weather  changed  to  6ne  and  hot,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  17th ;  the  average  daily  excess  of  this  period  was  6i^.  From 
18th  July  till  27th  September  the  temperature  was  nearly  always  cold ;  the  excep- 
tions were  24th  to  28th  August,  and  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
whose  mean  temperatures  either  just  reached  their  averages  or  were  slightly  in 
excess.     The  mean  daily  deficiency  of  these  72  days  was  If  ^. 

In  July  rain  fell  frequently  all  over  the  country.  In  the  first  week  wheat  in 
the  southern  districts  passed  the  flowering  stage,  and  in  northern  appeared  in  ear. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  wheat  in  extreme  south  districts  was  cut.  In 
August  till  the  third  week  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  with  low  atmospheric 
pressure  and  frequent  rain,  which  greatly  interrupted  harvest  work.  During  dry 
intervals  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  in  the  south  of  England  were  stacked,  but  in 
some  cases  in  a  damp  condition.  The  month  of  August  was  not  favourable  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  absence  of  sunshine  retarded  the  crops  ripening,  the 
frequent  rain  injured  them,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  was  feared,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  drying  winds.  In  some  places  the  crops  were  beaten  down  by  the  rain 
and  twisted  by  the  wind,  so  that  reaping  machines  could  not  be  used. 

In  September  the  weather  was  unsettled ;  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  alway» 
low.  Rain  fell  all  over  the  country  in  excess,  amounting  in  Guernsey  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  England  to  8  in.  and  9  in.,  gradually  decreasing  in  uinount  pro- 
ceeding eastward  to  3  in.  near  the  east  coast;  about  London  near  4  in.  fell. 

In  the  south  of  England  most  of  the  crops  were  housed,  but  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country  they  sufiered  greatly,  and  those  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland, 
owing  to  want  of  sunshine  and  the  low  day  temperature  made  but  little  progress 
towards  ripening.  In  the  midland  counties,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  there  were 
great  floods,  the  waters  of  the  Trent,  the  Soar,  and  the  Berwent  overflowed  and 
covered  thousands  of  acres  of  com  land,  and  caused  great  damage. 

The  month  of  September  was  very  bad  for  all  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  co-existence  of  cholera  with  coincident  meteorological  phenomena,  which 
were  experienced  during  the  three  preceding  visitations  in  the  years  1832,  1848, 
and  1854,  viz.,  great  atmospheric  pressure,  high  temperature,  small  diurnal  range 
(owing  mostly  to  high  night  temperature),  deficiency  of  rain,  very  little  wind  (and 
consequently  a  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevalent  mist),  a  deficiency  of 
electricity  (as  evidenced  by  the  few  electrical  disturbances),  and  in  1854  the 
presence  of  a  remarkable  blue  mist  which  prevailed  night  and  day,  give  a  high 
interest  to  the  meteorology  of  the  present  quarter,  during  which  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  has  again  visited  us. 

The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  61°*0,  bemg  0°-4  below  the  average  of  tho 
preceding  95  years,  0^*7  below  the  average  of  25  years,  and  lower  than  any  year 
since  1863,  when  the  temperature  was  60°-8. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Auguet  was  59°-4.  being  1^-3  lower  than  the  average 
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of  the  preceding  95  years,  1°*8  lower  than  the  average  of  25  years,  and  1^  8  below 
that  of  hist  year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  September  was  56°'4,  being  0°'l  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  96  years,  0^*7  lower  than  the  average  of  25  years,  and 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  last  year  to  the  amount  of  7°*5. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  for  the  three  months  were  below  the  aver- 
ages to  the  respective  amounts  of  1°*2,  3°*4,  and  2°-6. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatures  were  below  their  averages  in  July  and 
August  to  the  respective  amounts  of  0°'4  and  O^-S,  and  was  1°  6  above  its  average 
in  September. 

Therefore  the  days  and  nights  were  cold  in  July  and  Aogttst,  bnt  the  days 
were  cold  and  the  nights  were  warm  in  September. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  respectively  0^*8,  2°'6,  and  4°*2  below 
their  average  during  the  three  months. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  1*0  in.  below  the  average  in  July,  the  same  as  the 
average  in  August,  and  1'5  in.  above  the  average  in  September. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
August,  constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was  60°'4,  being  0^*2  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  25  years. 


1866. 
Mootha. 


Temperature  of 


Air. 


Meaa 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

»5 
Yean. 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

35 
Yeara. 


Evaporation. 


Mean 


Diff. 
from 
Aver* 
age  of 

25 
Years, 


Dew 
Point. 


Meaa. 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

25 
Yeari. 


Air- 
Daily  Range. 


Ifaan. 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

25 
Years. 


Water 
of  the 
TbaawilMean 


Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vaponr. 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

25 
Yeur». 


Weight 
of  Vapoor 

ina 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 


Maui. 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Tears. 


July  

August.. 
Sept 


61 -0 
59-4 
56-4 


-0-4 
-1-S 
-01 


-0-7 
-1-8 
-0-7 


67-1 
65-9 
53-9 


-0-8 
-1-4 
-0-1 


63  "7 
63-7 
51  5 


0-0 
-11 
+04 


20-1 
17  1 
14-5 


-0-8 
-2-6 
-4-2 


65-7 
61-4 
68-3 


In. 
•413 


•899 
•881 


In. 

•000 


-•019 
•000 


Mean.. 


58*9 


-0-6 


-1-1 


55-6 


-0-6 


52-6 


-0-2 


17-2 


-2-5 


61-1 


•898 


-006 


Gr. 

4-6 

4-5 
4  3 
4-5 


Gr. 
0-0 


-01 
-1-0 -1 


0-0 


1866. 
Months. 


Degree 

of 

Humidity. 


Mean, 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

26 
Years. 


Reading 

of 

Barometer. 


Wcijtht  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 


Mean. 


Diff. 

from 
Avcr- 
aseof 

Years. 


Mean. 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
ftfeof 

26 
Years. 


Rain. 


Amnt. 


Diff. 

flpom 
Aver- 
age of 

51 
Years. 


Daily 
Hon- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 


Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Gran. 


Number  of  Nights 
it  was 


At  or 
below 
80°. 


Be- 
tween 
Zip 
and 
40O. 


Above 
40«>. 


Low- 
eat 

Read- 
ing 
at 


Night  iiigfat 


High. 

eat 
Read- 

in« 
at 


July  

August... 
Sept 

Mean 


78 
79 
84 


+  2 
+  2 
-I-  3 


In. 
89-770 

29-637 

29-681 


In. 
-033 

-154 

-•247 


Gr. 
628 


528 
630 


Gr. 
0 


-  1 

-  4 


In. 
1-6 


2-4 
8-9 


In. 
-1-0 


0  0 
+1-6 


Miles. 
233 

254 

251 


38-9 
41  1 
$3  1 


S8-5 
64  •« 


+  2 


29-663 


■146 


629 


-  2 


Sum 
7-9 


Sum 
+0-6 


Mean 
246 


Sum 
0 


Sum 
6 


Sum 


Lowest 
8S-1 


"B?!r 


reading  ibis  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average- 
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England  i^Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  QOth  September,  1866. 


Names 

OF 

Stations. 


Menn 
Pressure  ot 
Dfv  Air 
reduced 
tuthe 
Level  of 
the  8ea. 


Uigliest   Lowest 
Reading' Reading 


Range 
of  Tern- 


of  the  '  of  the  Iperature 
in  the 
Qtt>irter. 


Thermo-;  Tliermo- 
meter.  |  meier 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Doily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

perature 

of  the 

Mr, 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


Guernsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Observatory 


Royston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 

Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


in. 
29-474 
29  -478 
29  -417 
29-445 


29-432 
29  -417 
29-440 
29-407 


29-456 
29-409 
29-360 
29-437 


78-5 
76-0 
84-0 
87-2 


88-8 
88-3 
87-5 
83-0 


82-6 
88-2 
82-8 
75-5 


45-5 
49  0 
38-5 
41-3 


40-2 
35*0 
37  0 
42  0 


44-5 
33-0 
38-3 
40-3 


33-0 
27-0 
4^4 -5 
45-9 


48-6 
63-3 
50-5 
41-0 


38  1 
65-2 
44-5 
35-2 


23  3 
20-7 
31  0 
34-8 


37-6 
41-5 
42-0 
33-3 


23  9 
30-4 
33-2 
23-4 


9-3 

8-9 

13  2 

17-2 


18-3 
18-8 
18-3 
15-3 


9  1 
17-3 
15-3 

9-9 


67-6 
60-9 
58-8 
68-9 


67-7 
66-9 
58-5 
55-4 


58-0 
56-9 
55-2 
63-9 


88 
84 
86 
80 


81 
89 
78 
83 


72 

82 
85 
86 


10 


Namis 

or 

Stations. 


Q-uemsey   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Boyal  Observatory 


Royston 

Lampeter  

Diss  (Norfolk) 
Derby 


Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


11  12        13        U        15 

Wind. 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 

1-3 
0-5 


0-6 
11 


1-4 
1-6 
0-6 
1-6 


Relative  Proportion  of 


9 

8 

13 

6 


13 
20 
15 
12 


13 

13 

9 

14 


10 
12 
12 
11 


10 


Mrau 
Amount 

of 
CU.ud. 


6-7 

3-4 
7-5 


6-7 
6-8 
6-8 


6-7 
7-2 
8-5 
6-2 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

ot  |)h\8 

on  ulneh 

it  fell. 


49 
47 
61 
46 


51 
60 
62 
62 


62 
65 
68 
67 


Amount 
collected. 


in. 
14-8 
10-9 
14-2 

7-9 


8-6 
16  1 

8-6 
13-7 


10-4 
13-4 
22  0 
10-6 
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No.  n.-SCOTLAND. 

MARRIAGES,   BIRTHS,   and    DEATHS   in   the  Quauteb 
ENDED  30th  Septembee,  1866. 


Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  is  divided  into  1,014  districts ;  and 
this  return  comprises  the  Bibths,  DE\ins,  and  Mabbiages  registeretl  in  these 
•  districts  (with  the  exception  of  the  inacccssiLle  island  of  St.  Hilda),  during  the 
quarter  ending  30th  September,  1866.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  have  all  been  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  oorre- 
bpunding  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

BiKTUs. — 27,197  birtlis  wore  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  quarter  ending 
30th  September,  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  315  births  in  every 
10,000  j)ersons  of  the  estimated  population.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
proportion  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  ten  previous  years,  which  only  yielded  an 
annual  proportion  of  1J36  birtlis  in  every  10,000  persons.  This  increase  iu  the 
proportion  of  births  during  the  quarter  was  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  was 
observeil  in  England  also.  Thus,  during  the  third  quarter  of  1866,  there  were 
registered  in  England  178,982  births,  showing  the  proportion  of  311  births  in 
every  10,000  persons  of  the  estimated  population ;  the  average  of  the  quarter  in  the 
ten  previous  years  being  only  334  births  in  a  like  ];)opulation. 

The  town  and  rural  districts  of  Scotland  exhibited  the  usual  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  their  births.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts  (wliich  embrace  the 
towns  with  populations  of  2,000  and  upw^ards),  15,783  births  were  registered; 
while  in  the  888  rural  districts  (embracing  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land), only  11,414  births  occurred ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  374 
births  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town  districts,  but  only  312  births  iu  a  like 
population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Table  I. — Proportion  of  Illegititnate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in  the  Divisions 
and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  QOtb  September^  1866. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

DivJ8ionB. 

Cent,  of 

Illegri. 

Counties. 

Cent,  of 
lllegi- 

Counties. 

Cent,  of 
Ille?i- 

Counties. 

Cent  of 
lllegi- 

tiruule. 

timate. 

tiiuale. 

timat«. 

Scotland 

lO'I 

Northern  

6-1 

Shetland    ... 
Orkney  

5*» 

4*7 

Forfar    

IVrth  

I2'0 
11*2 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 

io*3 

North-Westem 

5*7 

Caithness  .... 

9*4 

Fife     

9*9 

Edinburgh  . 

9*7 

North-Eastern 

14-8 

Sutherland 
Ross     and  1 
Cromarty/ 

2*1 

Kinross  

Clackman-  1 
nan  

lO'O 

Haddington 
Berwick     ... 

y6 

14*2 

East  Midland .. 

"•5 

3*7 

12*5 

Peebles 

ii'5 

West  Midland. 

8-0 

Inverness  .„. 
Nairn 

7-4 
7-6 

12*5 
i6'S 

15*4 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

8-6 

rs 

6*5 

II-9 

8-8 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 

9*3 
io*o 

South-Western 

8-8 

Elgin 

ArgyU    

Bute   

I4"7 

lO'I 

Banff 

Kirkcud-  1 
bright  .. 

South- Eastern. 

j^berdeen   .... 

Renfrew 

I2-I 

Southern   

12-9 

Kincardine... 

i3'o 

Ayr 

8-3 

Wigtown  .... 

H'S 

Of  the  27A97  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  2-i,437  were  legitimate,  and 
2,760  illegitimate;  thus  indicating  that  10*1  per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  t 
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iHegitiroate.  During  the  quarter  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  town 
and  rural  districts  was  'absolutely  the  same — a  rare  occurrence,  seeing  that  in 
general  the  proportion  is  highest  in  the  rural  districts.  Table  I  exhil>itu  the  per- 
centjjgc  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several  divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
generally  accords  with  previous  returns,  the  wmnties  euiliraced  in  the  north- 
eastern and  southern  divisions  exhibiting  by  far  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births. 

Of  the  children  bom  during  the  quarter,  14,058  were  males,  and  13,139 
females ;  thus  indicating  that  the  very  high  proportion  of  107  boys  were  born  for 
every  100  girls. 

9,421  births  were  registered  in  July,  9,164  in  August,  and  8,612  in  September; 
b<'ing  at  the  rate  of  304  births  daily  during  July,  2ti6  daily  during  August,  and 
287  daily  during  September. 

Deaths. — 15.451  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  1*95  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons 
of  the  estimat«<l  population.  This  is  a  high  proportion  for  the  quarter,  and  con- 
siderably above  the  mean  mortality  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previ<ms  years, 
which  was  only  in  the  projmrtion  of  17S  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  of  the 
estimated  jiopulation.  The  dejiths  in  England  were  also  above  their  average  during 
the  same  quarter ;  seeing  that,  during  the  third  quarter  of  1866,  there  were  regis- 
tered 116,826  deaths  in  England,  which  indicates  an  annual  proportion  of  222 
deaths  in  every  10,000  persons,  the  average  ol'  the  quarter  for  the  ten  previous 
years  being  200  deaths  in  a  like  population.  Similar  agencies  deleterious  to  health 
roust  therefore  have  been  in  active  operation  in  both  countries  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1866. 

Tablb  II. — Number  of  Births ^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  ScotlandyOnd  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending  SOth  September,  1866, 
and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate 
Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

lUegitiniHte  Birllis. 

Census, 
18C1. 

KstiniHted, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  m 
every 

Number 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Scotland  

3,062,294 

3,153,413 

27,197 

3*45 

29 

2,760 

lO'I 

9-8 

• 

126  town  districts 
888  rural       „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,465,125 

15,783 
11,414 

3-74 

3*12 

27 
32 

1,596 
1,164 

lO*I 
lO'I 

9-8 
9-8 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Census, 
1861. 

Estimated, 
1866. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Kutio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Scotland  

3,062,294 

3,153,413 

15,451 

1-95 

51 

5,089 

0*64 

155 

1261  town  districts 
888  rural      „ 

1,603,875 
1,458,419 

1,688,288 
1,465,125 

9,827 
5,624 

i'3i 
'i'53 

43 
65 

3,553 
1,536 

0-84 
0-42 

118 
238 

The  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  ai  nsual,  greatly  exceede<l  those  in  the  rural 
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districts,  notwithstanding  the  iact  that  during  that  qnarter  a  large  proportion  of 
the  town  populations  vesort  to  country  quarters,  and  that  the  deaths  among  them 
are  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  rural  districts.  Thus,  in  the  126  town  districts, 
9,827  deaths  were  registered,  hut  only  5,624  deaths  in  the  rural  districts ;  indi- 
cating an  annual  death-rate  of  232  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  in  the  town, 
hut  only  that  of  153  deaths  in  a  like  population  in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  deaths,  5,432  were  registered  in  July,  5,307  in  August,  and  4,712  in 
Septemher;  being  at  the  rate  of  175  deaths  daily  during  July,  171  daily  during 
August,  and  157  daily  during  September. 

Inceeasb  of  the  Population. — ^As  the  births  numbered  27,197,  and  the 
deaths  15,451 ,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  births  was  11,746.  From 
that  number  ought  to  be  deducted  all  the  Scottish  emigrants.  From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  Registrar- General  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  it  appears 
that  47,153  persons  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
which  are  emigration  officers,  of  which  number  16,050  were  English,  3,573  Scotch, 
20,194  Irish,  4,847  foreigners,  while  of  2,489  persons  the  birth-place  was  not  aacer- 
tiuned.  If  199  be  allowed  as  the  Scottish  proportion  of  those  whose  origin  was 
not  ascertained,  the  total  Scottish  emigrants  would  amount  to  3,772;  and  that 
number  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  would  leave  7,974  as  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  quarter,  making  no  allowance  for  the  migra- 
tion to  England  and  Ireland,  nor  for  the  drafts  to  the  army,  navy,  &c. 

Mabbiaoes. — 5,089  marriages  were  registered  in 'Scotland  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1866,  being  in  the  annual  proportion  of  64  marriages  in  every  10,000 
persons.  The  average  proportion  of  the  quarter  during  the  ten  previous  years,  waa 
only  60  marriages  in  every  10,000  persons,  so  that  the  marriage-rate  has  been  con- 
siderably above  its  average.  This  increase  has  equally  occurred  in  the  town  and  rural 
districts  since  1863,  and  indicates  an  increasing  prosperity  in  the  country,  te^g^ 
that  the  number  of  marriages  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  abundance  of  work  and 
the  facility  of  finding  a  livelihood. 

During  the  third  quarter  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  town  marriages  are 
usually  twice  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  those  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  during  the  past  quarter  they  have  been  in  this  proportion.  Thus,  in 
the  126  town  districts,  3,553  marriages  were  registwed,  but  only  1,536  marriages 
in  the  888  rural  districts ;  thus  indicating  an  annual  proportion  of  84  marriages  in 
the  town  districts  in  every  10,000  persons,  but  only  42  marriages  in  a  like  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  districts. 

Of  the  5,089  marriages,  2,300  were  registered  in  July,  1,447  in  August,  and 
1,342  in  September. 

Health  op  tue  Population. — It  would  appear  that  the  high  mortality  which 
prevailed  during  the  quarter  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  scarlatina 
and  hooping-cough  among  children.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  had  been 
prevalent  during  the  previous  quarters,  seemed  to  be  almost  everywhere  abating. 
Epidemic  cholera,  however,  which  had  been  raging  with  great  severity  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland  the  last  week  of 
July ;  and  though  its  ravages,  when  the  quarter  closed,  had  been  partial,  and  the 
deaths  comparatively  few,  they  sensibly  augmented  the  mortality  of  the  quarter. 
The  disease  seemed  to  have  invaded  Scotland  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1848, 
appearing  first  in  the  sea-board  towns  and  villages  on  the  east  coast,  and  Uien 
spreading  over  the  country :  principally  selecting  as  its  victims  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  viUage,  street,  or  hamlet,  who  were  living  in  a  locality  in  a  bad  sanitary 
condition,  or  who  were  using  water  from  rivers,  bums,  lochs,  pump-wells^  or 
cisterns,  whose  purity  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  containing  organic  matters 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  microscope  often 
detects  the  presence  of  these  organic  matters  when  chemical  analyus  fails  to  show 
that  anything  is  wrong. 

In  1832  epidemic  cholera  broke  out  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  January, 
and  then  followed  the  law  which  seems  to  regulate  its  progress  in  all  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  continent,  viz.,  increased  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  proved 
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most  fatal  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  died  out  in  December.  In  its  subsequent 
attacks,  however,  it  followed  in  this  country  a  different  law — the  law  which  seems 
to  regulate  the  spread  of  fever  and  most  of  our  epidemics,  viz., — it  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  autumn,  as  the  weather  began  to  cool,  increased  with  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature, and  died  out  in  spring  on  the  advent  of  the  warm  weather.  It  is  well  to 
be  aware  of  these  facts,  lest  we  commit  the  mistake  of  trusting  that  the  cold 
weather  will  arrest  its  course,  while  we  neglect  to  employ  those  sanitary  means 
which  science  has  proved  materially  check  its  ravages. 

Table  \ll,^Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  their  Proportion 
to  the  Population,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1865  to  1862  inclusive. . 


186G. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

Number. 

Per 

Cciil. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nuinl»cr. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

1*^  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,876 

19,075 

5,627 

3*66 
0-7I 

28,608 

20,786 

5,407 

5-65 
2-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22,576 

5,333 

3-'^l 

2-89 
0-68 

26,729 
19,227 

5,090 

3*44 
2*47 
0-65 

27,089 

19,420 

4,763 

3'5> 

0*62 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

38»0 

35»-3 

35«-7 

40-9 

3S-8 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

20,801 

18,556 

6,019 

3-78 
^•35 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3*86 

2*17 

0-72 

29,992 

18,445 

5,710 

3-84 
2-36 

0*73 

29,651 

17,947 

5,557 

-3-82 
i'3» 
o*7i 

28,728 

17,385 

5,186 

3*73 
0*67 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

49'"3 

51-5 

49-9 

49-0 

49-4 

3rrf  Quarter — 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

27,197 
15,451 

5,089 

3*45 
'•95 
0*64 

27,320 

15,907 

5,335 

3-48 

2*02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
2*o6 
0*64 

26,362 

16,219 

4,863 

3-40 
2*09 
0*62 

25,783 

14,235 

4,570 

3*34 

.1-84 

o*59 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature   J 

54*-4 

57*5  • 

54-5 

53-9 

54-4 

4/A  Quarter- 
Births    

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

E 

26,866 

17,062 

7,137 

3*4^ 

2-17 

0*91 

27,213 

17,151 

6,639 

3*49 
2-19 

0-85 

26,583 

17,998 

6,577 

3*41 
2*32 
0-84 

25,469 

16,155 

6,079 

3*30 
2*09 
0-78 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

— 

43«-4 

42-0 

43-6 

42-0 

Fear-^ 
Population. 

— 

3,136,057 

3,118,701 

3,101,345 

3,083,989 

Births 

Deatlis 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

113,126 
70,821 
23,577 

3-60 

2-2< 

0-75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,675 

3-6o 
2-38 
0-72 

109,325 
71,421 
22,087 

3*5^ 
a*30 
0-71 

107,069 
67,195 
20,597 

3 '47 

2*17 

0-66 

Weathee. — Speaking  generally  of  the  weather  which  prevailed  during  the 
third  quarter,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  colder,  more  rainy,  more  cloudy,  and  the 
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atmosphere  damper  than  it  has  been  for  many  seasons ;  while  fogs  and  mists  pre- 
vailed to  an  nnusual  extent;  tlierc  was  much  less  sunshine  than  in  ordinary  seasons ; 
and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature,  particularly  during  the  latter  half  of 
September,  were  much  less  than  usual.  The  connection  of  such  weather  with 
increasetl  mortality  is  not  very  apparent;  but  it  is  ,a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
descripticm  published  in  18  IS  relative  to  the  kind  of  weather  whii-h  prevailed  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Scotland  during  that  year,  might  be  substituted 
for  that  which  prevaile<l  previous  to  its  outbreak  this  year ;  and  the  same  kind  of 
fog,  which  wind  does  not  seem  to  remove,  has  hung  over  the  country,  and  more 
especially  over  the  towns  and  villages  affected  with  that  epidemic. 

The  mean  barometric  pressure,  reduced  to  the  sea  level  and  to  32°  Fahr.,  was 
29'911  inches  in  July,  29*687  inches  in  August,  aud  29*555  in  September.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  54*^*4 ;  that  of  July  being  56°'9 ;  of  August 
65^*0,  and  of  September  51°*4.  The  highest  temperature  (in  the  shade)  at  any 
station  was  87°-5  in  July.  73°-7  in  August,  and  70'^-5  in  September.  The  lowest 
temperature  (in  the  shade)  was  35^*0  in  July,  31°*0  in  August,  and  28°*3  in 
September.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  14^*0  in  July,  12°*7  in 
August,  and  12  -7  in  Septeml)er,  The  mean  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
was  83  in  July,  86  in  August,  and  87  in  September.  Rain  fell  on  51  days  daring 
the  quarter,  with  a  mean  depth  of  11*47  inches  of  water.  Thus  rain  fell  13  days 
in  July,  19  in  August,  and  19  in  September;  with- a  mean  depth  of  ^-ater  of 
3*14  inches  in  July,  3*99  inches  in  August,  and  4*34  inches  in  September.  The 
sun  shone  for  207  hours  in  July,  146  hours  in  August,  and  133  hours  in  September. 
Winds  with  an  easterly  point  blew  10  days  in  July,  8  days  in  August,  and  6  day» 
in  September,  Winds  with  a  westerly  point  blew  12  days  in  July,  15  days  in 
August,  and  15  days  in  September. 

Scotland: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  in  the  Quarter 

ended  30^  September^  1866, 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

(Scotland) 

Area 

in 

Statute  Acrea. 

3 

POPULATlOll, 
1861. 

{Persons.) 

4 
Marriages. 

6 
Births. 

6 
Deatlis. 

Scotland Total* 

I9.<539»377 

No. 
3,0^,294 

No. 
5,089 

No. 
27,197 

No. 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4»739>876 
2i429'594 

2,790yf9i 
2,693»i76 

1,462,397 
i,i92,5H 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,329 
366,783 

523,822 
242,507 

1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 

84 
114 

504 

825 
368 

2,232 

750 
212 

849 
1,13* 
3,125 

4,498 
1,968 

10,391 
3,659 
1,573 

446 

11.  North-Westem 

ni.  North -Eastern  

IT.  East  Midland    

V.  West  Midland 

VI.  South- Western 

VII.  South-Eastem  

viii   Southern 

546 

1,642 

2,406 
1,108 

6,146 

2,202 

8<5 
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No.  m.— IRELAND. 

MAKRIAGKS   in  the  Qfaeteb  ended  30th  June,   1866; 

AND  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  in  the  Quabteb  ended 

30th   September,   1866. 

This  return  includes  the  Marriages  registered  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
1866 ;  and  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  during  July,  August,  and  September, 
1866,  in  the  721  registrars*  districts  of  Ireland.  The  districts  are  coextensive 
with  the  dispensary  districts  of  the  163  Poor  liaw  Unions;  which  latter  form  the 
districts  of  the  Superintendent  Registrars. 

Marriages. — ^The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  6,045,  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  231,  or  *433  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.*  The  number  registered 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  hist  year  was  5,GG1. 

Of  the  6,0  i5  marriages  registtred  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  3,941 
were  between  Roman  Catholics,  n-presenting  an  annual  ratio  of  1  marriage  in  every 
286,  or  '350  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ;t  and  the  remaining 
2,104  marriages  were  between  Protestants,  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  153,  or  '653  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population.f 

Births. — There  were  33,580  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  quarter 
ending  30th  Septembei:  last — 17,340  boys  and  16,240  girls — ^representing  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  41*6,  or  2*41  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  ;•  the 
births  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  were  34,158,  and  in 
1864  they  were  33,892. 

In  only  eight  unions  or  superintendent  registrars*  districts  did  the  number  ol 
births  registered  during  the  quarter  equal  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  33  of  the 
population;  they  were  the  following: — Belfast,  1  in  25  ;  Clifden,  1  in  27 ;  Clare- 
morris,  Oughterard,  and  Swineford,  each,  1  in  31 ;  Castletown  (county  Cork), 
1  in  32 ;  and  Ballymena  and  Millstreet,  each  1  in  33. 

In  the  following  fourteen  superintendent  registrars'  districts  the  numlxr  of 
births  registered  during  the  quarter  did  not  exceed  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  60,  viz., 
— Athy,  MuUingar,  and  Thurlos,  each,  1  in  60 ;  Parsonstown  and  Ballinasloe, 
each  1  in  61 ;  Donegal,  Glenties,  Dunshaugldin  and  Edenderry,  each,  1  in  62 ; 
Croom,  1  in  65 ;  Borrisokane,  1  in  70;  Roscrea,  1  in  71 ;  Dunfanaghy,  1  in  85 ; 
a7%d  Ballgvaghafif  1  in  131. 

Deaths. — The  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  18,761 — 9,445  males  and  9,306  females — affording  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  every  74-4,  or  1*34  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  The 
numbers  registered  during  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1864  and  1865  were 
19,259  and  18,854  respectively. 

According  to  the  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  quarter  there  were 
only  seven  unions  or  superintendent  registrars*  districts  in  Ireland  which  had  a 
mortality  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  57  of  the  population,*  viz.: — Dublin 
South,  1  in  40 ;  Belfai^t,  1  in  41 ;  Dublin  North,  1  in  43 ;  Clonmel,  1  in  51 ; 
Callan,  1  in  54;  Cashel,  1  in  56;  and  Waterford,  1  in  57. 

In  the  following  superintendent  repstrars'  districts  the  deaths  registered  during 
the  quarter  did  not  reach  an  annual  ratio  of\  in  100: — Lctterkenny  and  Skihbereen, 
each,  1  in  101 ;  Mouutbellcw,  1  in  102 ;  Delvin,  Urlingford,  Ballina,  Clogheen, 
and  Dingle,  each,  1  in  103 ;  Enniskillen  and  Tulla,  each,  1  in  10^1;  Kells,  Killala, 
and  Bandon,  each,  1  in  106  ;  Bawnboy,  1  in  108 ;  Millstreet,  1  in  109 ;  Oughterard, 
1  in  110;    Clones,  Borrisokane,  Castlereagh,  and   Killadysert,  each,   1   in  111; 

•  For  estimated  population  sec  p.  77  of  the  Quarterly  Bepori. 
t  According  to  the  Census  of  1861. 
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Oortin  and  Glennamaddy,  each,  1  in  112  ;  Maj^herafelt,  Cahersiveen,  and  Macroom, 
each,  1  in  113;  Cookstown,  Droroore  West,  and  Skull,  each,  1  in  116;  Bantry, 
1  in  117 ;  Ennistimon  and  Scarriff,  each,  1  in  118 ;  Listowcl,  1  in  119 ;  Ballinrobe, 
1  in  121;  Stranorlar,  Carrick-on-ShHunon,  and  BolmuUet,  each,  1  in  122  ;  Manor- 
hamilton  and  Eenmare,  each,  1  in  123 ;  Castlehar,  1  in  124 ;  Dona^hmore,  1  in  125  ; 
Tobercurry,  1  in  126;  Roscrea,  1  in  128 ;  Swineford,  1  in  130 ;  Boyle  and  Tuam, 
each,  ]  in  131 ;  Newport  (county  Mayo),  1  in  134 ;  Crooni,  1  in  136 ;  Ballyshannon, 
1  in  141;  Oldcastle,  1  in  160;  Glenties,  1  in  148;  Ballyraghan,  1  in  170; 
Strokestown,  1  in  174 ;  and  Dunfanaghy,  1  in  241. 

Emigration. — According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  enumerators,  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  the  quarter  ended 
30th  September  last,  amounted  to  19,640 — 11,447  males  and  8,193  femAles— being 
8,021  less  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1865. 

EmigraUon  from  Ireland  during  the  Months  of  Jidj^y  August,  and 
September,  in  1865  and  1866. 


Namber  of  Emigrants. 

Months. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

1865. 

1866. 

Dc- 
creasf. 

1865. 

1866. 

De. 
crease. 

1865. 

1866. 

De- 
crease. 

July  

August  ... 
September 

4,841 
4,573 
5,316 

4,497 
3,838 
3,112 

344 

735 
2,204 

3,985 
4,338 
4,608 

2,765 
2,783 
2,645 

1,220 
1.555 
I1963 

8,826 
8,911 
9,924 

7,262 
6,621 
5,757 

i»564 
2,290 
4,167 

Total .... 

14,730 

11,447 

3,^83 

12.931 

8,193 

4.738 

27,661 

19,640 

8,021 

Estimated  Decrease  op  the  Population.^ — The  number  of  births  registered 
during  the  quarter  ended  30th  September  last  being  33,580 ;  the  deaths  18,751;  and 
the  number  of  emigrants  19,640 — (according  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the 
enumerators  at  the  several  seaports)  ; — a  decrease  of  4,811  would  therefore  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  that  period. 

Pkices  op  Provisions  and  Pauperism. — The  average  price  of  Messrs.  Manders 
and  Co.*s  4-lb.  loaf  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  6^d.,  being  one 
halfpenny  more  tluin  the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  ;  the  price 
was  7d.  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter,  and  6^d.  during  the  remaining 
nine  weeks. 

The  average  price  of  oatmeal  for  the  third  quarter  of  1865  was  15*.  3rf.;  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  present  year  it  was  15*.  5r/. ;  the  average  price 
was  highest  (16*.  6rf.)  in  the  third  week  of  the  quarter,  and  lowest  (14*.  6(f.)  in  the 
eighth  wet^k  ;  the  average  price  in  the  last  week  was  15*.,  against  14*.  3d.  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  average  prices  of  potatoes  for  the  past  quarter  at  the  Dublin  Potato 
Market  were  3*.  Sd.  to  5*.  2d.,  being  much  higher  than  the  average  prices  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  la«t  year,  viz.,  2*.  Sd.  to  4*. 

The  average  price  of  inferior  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  was  52*.,  which  was  lower  than  the  average  price 
(56*.  (id.)  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865 ;  best  beef,  however,  was  higher 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1866  than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1865,  the  average 
price  for  the  Ibrraer  being  69*.  6d.,  and  for  the  latter  67*.  6d, 

The  average  nuuibiT  of  persons  in  Ireland  receiving  in-door  relief  on  Saturdays 
during  the  third  qiuirter  of  the  present  year  was  4-]),980,  against  46i,082  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1865. 
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The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  during  the 
quarter  was  10,870,  against  9,093  for  the  third  quarter  of  1865. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present 
year  an  average  number  of  451  in  each  week  were  located  in  asylums  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  extern  hospitals ;  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1865  the  average  weekly  number  was  463. 

The  Weatheb. — The  following  meteorological  observations,  taken  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  OflBce,*  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  respectively,  have  been  obligingly  furnished  by  Captain 
Wilkinson,  R.E.,  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  mean'  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year 
was  29*628  inches  (in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865  and  1864  it  was  29*820 
inches,  and  29*804  inches  respectively) ;  the  highest  reading  (30*186  inches)  was 
on  the  10th  July,  at  9*30  p.m.,  when  the  air  was  calm;  and  the  lowest  (28*946 
inches)  on  the  7th  August,  at  9*30  a.m.,  wind  S.W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  Was  56*9°  (it  was  60*8°,  in 
the  corresponding  quarteir  of  last  year,  and  57*8°  in  the  third. quarter  of  1864)  ; 
the  maximum  temperature  (80*7°)  was  on  the  13th  July,  and  the  minimum  (31*8°) 
was  on  the  29th  September. 

Kain  or  snow  fell  on  56  days  during  the  quarter.  The  rain-fall  measured 
6656  inches;  it  was  6*318  inches  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  and  4*137 
inches  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1864.  The  total  rain-fall  during  the 
half-year  ended  30th  September  last,  was  14*452  inches,  against  12*134  inches 
and  8220  inches  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1865  and  1864,  respectively. 
The  greatest  monthly  r^-fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  in 
September,  when  2*988  inches  were  registered. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  the  quarter  were  westerly,  the  wind  having  been 
from  W.  on  27  days;  from  S.W.  on  32  days ;  and  from  N.W.  on  11  days,  at  9*30 
A.M.     It  was  calm  on  6  days  at  that  hour. 

Juli/, — The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  month  was  29*818  inches ; 
the  highest  reading  (30*186  inches)  was  on  the  10th,  at  9*30  p.m.,  wind  calm ; 
the  lowest  (29' 106  inches)  was  on  the  3rd,  at  3*30  p.m.,  wind  S.W.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  was  60-1^;  the  maximum  was  80*7°,  and  the  minimum 
was  42°.  The  13th  was  the  warmest  day,  and  the  2ud  was  the  coldest  night.  Tiie 
mean  of  the  dry  bulb  was  64*1°,  and  of  the  wet  bulb,  59*2.  The  maximum  heat 
in  sun  was  108*5°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  41*3°.  Tlie  maximum  ozone  was  '9, 
the  minimum  *1,  and  the  mean  '5.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  12  days.  The  rain-fall 
measured  1*493  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  houra  ('547  of  an  inch)  fell  on 
the  5th.  The  wind  blew  on  15  days  from  S.W.;  on  8  days  from  W.;  on  4  days 
from  N.W.;  on  1  day  from  N.E.;  and  on  1  day  from  E.,  at  9*30  a.m.  It  was 
calm  on  2  days  at  that  hour. 

August, — During  this  month  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*617 
inches;  the  highest  reading  (29*9^8 inches)  was  on  the  11th,  at  9*30  A.M.,  wind  W.; 
and  the  lowest  (28*946  inches)  on  the  7th,  at  9'30  a.m.,  wind  S.W.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  was  57*9° ;  the  maximum  was  73*9,  and  the  minimum 
40'5°.  The  24th  was  the  warmest  day,  and  the  l7th  was  the  coldest  night. 
The  mean  of  the  dry  bulb  was  58*6°,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  54-7°.  The  maximum 
heat  in  sun  was  94*0°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  38*5°.  The  maximum  ozone 
was  10 ;  the  minimum  was  '2 ;  and  the  mean  *6.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  21  days. 
The  run-fall  measured  2*175  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  hours  being 
'440  of  an  inch,  on  the  1st.  The  wind  blew  on  10  days  from  W.;  on  9  days 
from  S.W. ;  and  on  6  days  from  X.W.,  at  9*30  a.m.  It  was  calm  on  1  day  at 
that  hour. 

September, — ^The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  month  was  29*450  inches ; 

•  Latitude  53°  21'  44"*65  north,  longitude  6°  21'  6"  35  west.  Height  above 
the  sea  158*8  feet.  From  the  Ist  January,  1865.  inclusive,  the  barometer  has 
been  anrecsed  for  altitnde,  as  well  as  reduced  to  32°  Falirenheit 
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the  highest  reading  (30-060  inches)  was  on  the  30th,  at  9-30  p.m.,  wind  calm  ;  and 
the  lowest  (28-982  inches)  on  the  10th,  at  9-30  a.m.,  wind  S.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  was  52-8°;  the  maximum  was  66-9° ;  and  the  minimnm  31'8*'.  The 
let  and  4th  were  the  warmest  days,  and  the  29th  the  coldest  night.  The  mean  of 
the  dry  bulS  was  53-5**,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  51-0°.  The  maximum  heat  in  sun 
was  87*0°,  and  the  minimum  on  grass  30-1**.  The  temperature  on  grass  was  below 
32**  on  the  nights  of  the  22nd  and  29th.  The  maximum  ozone  was  *9,  the 
minimum  -2,  and  the  mean  -5.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  23  days.  The  rain-fidl 
measured  2-988  inches ;  the  greatest  amount  in  24  hours  was  '582  of  an  inch,  on 
the  6th.  The  wind  blew  on  9  days  from  W.;  on  8  days  from  S.W.;  on  3  days 
from  S.;  and  on  3  days  ^m  8.E.,  at  9'30  a.m.  It  was  calm  on  3  days  at  that 
hour. 

Meteorotogkdl  Observations  taken  cU  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office^  Phoenix  Parky 

Dublin, 


Months. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

.Rain. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maxunnm. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

falL 

July,    1864 

„         '65 

Inches. 
30-097 
30-237 
30186 

30-371 
30191 
29-938 

30-240 
30-487 
30-060 

Inches. 
29-301 
29-411 
29-106 

29-383 
29-187 
28-946 

29-081 
29-579 
28-982 

Inches. 

29-796 

29-741 
29-818 

29-936 
29-681 
29-617 

29-679 
30-039 
29*450 

0 
80-9 
79-7 
80-7 

81-4 
77-8 
73-9 

71-2 
81-6 
66-9 

0 
40-5 
42-8 
42-0 

33-0 
40-0 
40-5 

37-4 
36-5 
31-8 

0 
6o-6 
61*4 
60*1 

57'i 
59*9 
57-9 

55-8 
61-1 

5^-8 

Inches. 
2-(X>6 

»gg 

1-493 

Aug.,  1864 

1-301 

„         *65 

M       'QQ 

Sept.,  1864 

4-200 
2175 

1-872 

„         '65 

-103 

'66 

2-988 

Mean,  3rd  qr.,  1864 

•        »                '65 

'66 

30-236 
30-305 
30061 

29-256 
29-392 
29-011 

29-804 
29-820 
29-628 

77-8 
79-7 
73-8 

37-0 
39-8 
381 

57-8 
60-8 
56-9 

Total. 
4-137 
6-318 

Direction  o 
Number  of  I>ayi 

f  the  Wind  at 

,9-30  A.M. 

d  blew  from  the 

Calm 

Months. 

on  which  the  Win 

at  9-30 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

s. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

A.X. 

July,   1864 

„         '65 

2 

4 
3 

1 

1 

7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

7 
6 

2 

7 
2 

3 

2 

1 
1 
3 

3 
5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

6 

7 

15 

6 

7 
9 

15 

12 

8 

10 

10 

8 

6 
11 
10 

8 
6 
9 

2 
4 

4 

3 
3 
6 

1 

1 

— 

„        '66 

Auc,  1861 

2 

„         '<>5 

'06 

1 

Sept.,  1864 

'65 

3 

,,        '«6 

3 

Total,  3rd  qr.,  1864... 
'65  .. 

7 
3 

1 

11 
3 

10 

15 

3 

1 
4 
5 

6 

7 
4 

27 
26 
32 

24 
27 
27 

6 

7 

11 

3 
6 
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HEALTH  OP  THE  PEOPLE. — Notwithstanding  tie  outbreak  of  cholera  in  voiious 
parts  of  the  country,  the  deaths  registered  during  the  past  quarter  were  103  less 
"than  the  number  registered  daring  the  oorrespanding  quarter  of  last  year. 

Though  this  decreased  mortality  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  attributable  to  a 
dlmiDution  of  zymotic  disease,  yet  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  much  of  the  decrease  must 
be  referred  to  imperfect  registration,  particularly  in  the  western,  north-western, 
and  north-midland  divisions. 

Fever,  though  prevalent  in  some  districts,  was  generally  of  a  mill  type,  and 
caused  comparatively  few  deaths. 

Deaths  from  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature  were  reported  from  various 
districts,  especially  Carrickfergus,  Castlederg,  Lurgan,  Bailieborough,  and  Lucan. 
The  registrar  of  Balhnakill,  superintendent  registrar's  district  of  Abbeyleix, 
reports  14  deaths  from  scarlatina ;  he  makes  the  following  statement : — "  I  have 
been  for  over  thirty  years  the  medical  officer  of  Ballinakill  Dispensary,  but  never 
experienced  so  bad  a  type  of  scarlatina  as  the  present  epidemic  aflbrded."  At 
Kilrush,  12  deaths  from  scarlatina  were  reported.  In  many  districts  this  disease 
had  disappeared,  or  very  much  decreased,  especially  in  those  localities  where 
attention  had  been  paid  to  sanitary  precautions. 

About  thirty  registrars  reported  cases  of  cholera  having  occurred  in  their  districts ; 
in  nearly  every  instance  those  who  were  first  attacked  by  the  disease  had  been 
recently  in  localities  where  cholera  abounded.  Reapers  and  labourers  arriving 
from  England  were  attacked  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, the  disease  was  not  confined  to  the  individual  first  attacked,  but  spread  to  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house.  In  Mallow,  where  26  deaths  from  cholera  took  place 
during  the  quarter,  the  registrar  states  tliat  "  the  greater  number  of  cases  occurred 
in  the  locality  of  a  well,  the  water  of  which  was  in  daily  use  by  the  people 
dwelling  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  water  has  been  since  analyzed  by  Professor 
Cameron,  of  Dublin.  His  opinion  is  that  the  water  is  not  suitable  for  consumption, 
in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  organic  matter  derived 
from  animal  sources." 

The  registrar  of  the  Carrick-on-Suir  district,  who  had  so  frequently  reported 
on  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  his  district,  makes  the  following 
statement: — "The.  health  of  this  district  is  at  present  most  satisfactory.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  now  being  improved,  owing  to  ths  exertions  of 
the  town  commissioners  since  the  *  Sanitary  Act,  1866,'  came  into  force."  The 
registrar  of  Milltown  Malbay,  superintendent  registrar's  district  of  Ennistimon, 
testifies  to  the  advantages  of  sanitary  improvements ;  referring  to  the  disappearance 
or  subsidence  of  fever  and  scarlatina  in  his  district,  he  observes : — "  More  perfectly 
organized  sanitary  arrangements  have  confessedly  brought  about  this  disappearance 
of  diseases,  epidemic  or  endemic." 

Whooping-cough  was  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  in  the  Cavan  union. 
A  death  from  hydrophobia  took  place  in  the  Clady  district,  liondonderry  union ; 
and  in  the  Boherboy  district,  Eanturk  union,  a  child  16  months  old  died  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  ages  of  3  women  who  died  at  Oranmore,  Galway  union,  were  stated  to  havo 

been  86,   90,  and  102  respectively.    In  the  Ballynacally  district,  Killadysert 

■  union,  the  deaths  of  6  persons,  aged  between  80  and  101,  are  reported.     In  Tober- 

curry,  6  deaths  from  old  age  are  reported,  including  a  sailor  106  years  old,  "  who 

served  under  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar." 
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664  Quarterly  Betums.  [Dec. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  each  Division  of  Ireland. 


Dirisionfl. 

Area  in 
Statute  Acres. 

PopoUUon 
in  1861. 

Jnne 

Quarter, 

1866. 

Marriagea. 

September  Qnarter, 
1866. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

I.  North-Eastem  .... 
n.  North-Westem.... 
m.  Eastern 

2,328,305 
2,392,501 
1,993,016 

2,019408 
2,361,709 

4^088,459 
1,826,172 
3,313,071 

1,124,041 
574,746 
829,669 

676,289 
615,272 

822,878 
600,957 
855,813 

1,661 

625 

1,220 

443 
897 

666 
463 
781 

7,678 
8,014 
4,781 

8,054 
2,404 

6,006 
2,645 
6,098 

3,960 
1,472 
8,691 

IV,  North  Midland.... 
Y.  South  Midland .... 

VI.  Western     

VII.  South-Eastem  ... 
Viu.  South-western .... 

1,522 
1,704 

1,960 

2!596 

Total  of  Ireland.... 

20,322,641 

6,798,967 

6,046 

83,680 

18,751 

No.  IV.-6REAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  0/  Marriaoes,  in  the  Quarter  ended  SOM  June,  1866 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  tn  the  Quarter  ended  QOth  September  1866. 


COUNTRIES. 

Aeka 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

Population, 
1861. 

iPirsotts.) 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland 

37,324,883 

19,639,377 
20,322,641 

No. 
20,066,224 

3,062,294 

6,798,967 

No. 

48,523 

6,019 

6,045 

No. 
178,982 

27,197 

33,580 

No. 
116,826 

"5,451 

18,751 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  and  "1 
Ireland j 

77,286,901 

28,927,485 

60,587 

239,769 

151,028 
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f  United  Kingdom,  1866-66-64.'-i>w«n*t«ft*<w  0/ Exports /r()«  r/nifci  JTi^^ 
ing  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  (Ex-duty) 
)Ort8  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  thef*efore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit. 


rcbandiae  {excluding  Quid  and  Sihffr), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 
le  foUowiDg  Foreign  Countries,  Ice. 

[GOO'S  omitted.] 


I. — ^FOEEIGlf  C0UNTEIK8: 
•n  Europe;  Tiz.,  Russia,  Sweden/ 
ty,  Denmark  &Icel&nd,& Heligoland  J 

Curope ;  viz-,  Prussia,  Q-ermany,  1 
ftnse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  j 
a  Europe;  viz.,  France,  Portugal" 

Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

G  ibraltar  and  Canaries)    _ 

m    Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian "l 
i*e,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 

;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  "I 
ivia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

rn    Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,"! 

la  and  Morocco J 

Ti  AMca 

n  AMca;  with  African  Ports  on 
!}ea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon; 
^ooria  Mooria  Islands 

Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

;  other  Islands   j 

ica  Islands    

including  Hong  Eong 

I  States  of  America  

and  Central  America 

1  West  Indies  and  Hayti 


:} 


America(Northem),NewGranada,  1 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoliTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)Braza,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

B  Fisheries;  Gmlnd., Davis,  Straits,  1 
thn.  Whale  Fishery,&FalklandIslands  j 

Total — Foreign  CoutUries  

n.— Beitish  Possessionb  : 

1  India,  Cevlon,  and  Singapore  

3d,  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
„      So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., 

and  N.  Zealand 

h  North  America  

W.  Indies  withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

and  Natal   

N.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
itius , 


lel  Islands 


Total—British  Foesessions.., 


General  Total    £ 


First  Six  Months. 


1866. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

16,257, 
^3.249) 

3,020, 
10,619, 

205, 

487, 

66, 

325, 
44. 

30,839, 

293, 

i,32ii 

941, 

2,685, 

5,096, 


108,616, 


18,520, 
4,679, 

1,545, 
820, 

2,719, 
953, 
240, 

1,054* 

232, 


30,762, 


i39'378, 


Extorts 
to 


£ 

2,379, 
13,602, 

8,142, 

3,760, 
8,944, 

171, 
289, 

132, 

1,245, 

100, 
4,817, 

15,228, 

626, 

1,478, 

1,609, 

1,147, 

5,851, 

9, 


69,427, 


10,842, 
4,566, 

2,203, 

2,969, 
1,385, 
589, 
311, 
802, 
264, 


23,431, 


92,858, 


1865. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

5,719, 
14,028, 

16,037, 

",950, 
",470, 

146, 

427, 

62, 

836, 

8, 
6,024, 

4,339, 
2,281, 
2,022, 

795) 

3,312, 

3,346, 


72,809, 


11,607, 
3,640, 

1,179, 
869, 

3,887, 
975, 
227, 
630, 
194, 


23,208, 


96,017, 


Egport$ 
to 


£ 

2,102, 

12,007, 

7,189, 

8,719, 
5,627, 

97, 

280, 

35, 

996, 

26, 
3,215, 

6,215, 
1,193, 
1,658, 

1,417, 

1,604, 

4,007, 

4, 


51,391, 


11,191, 
4,407, 

1,918, 

1,705, 

1,493, 

1,097, 

204, 

822, 

401, 


22,738, 


74,129, 


1864. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

6,089, 

13,268, 

17,091, 

1,715, 
13,633, 

160, 
372, 

28, 

358, 

9,508, 
8,509, 

2,132; 
2.582, 

872, 

2,603, 

4,440, 

25» 


83,385, 


22,837, 
2,580, 

1,170, 

1,251, 

5,306, 

814, 
116, 
960, 

388, 


Baporf 


£ 

2,317, 
11,343, 

7,047, 

8,928, 
7,026, 

79, 
242, 

24, 

961, 

44, 
2,471, 

12,027, 

823, 

1,537, 

1,079, 

1,499, 

4,029, 

12, 


56,488, 


10,229, 
3,602, 

1,522, 

2,385, 
1,853, 
921, 
142, 
838, 
667, 


3  5,423,  J  21,559, 


118,807,1  78,047, 


2x2 
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IMPORTS.  — (UniUd  Kingdom.)  —  First  Eight  Months  {January-- Av^a), 
1866-66-64-63-62.— Cbm/w<«?  Real  Value  (Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and 
there/ore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Rnt  Eight  Months.)          [OOCt  omitted.] 
FoExioir  AmxicLSS  Impoktxd. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

RiW  Hatm.— 2Vx/iZe.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

58,205, 

12,559. 
9,168, 
3.005, 
2,182, 
1,851, 

£ 
29,944, 
10,388, 
9,541, 
3,048. 
1,546, 
1,757, 

£ 
50,504, 
10,789, 
7,434, 
3,856, 
2,934, 
1,777, 

£ 
26,862, 
7,921, 
9,502, 
2,262, 
1,796, 
1,926, 

£ 

11,655. 
7,333, 
9,7«. 
2.6S4. 
1,336, 
2,151, 

Flax,. 

IndifK) ,..,,.. 

— •    tr*  •••••••••••••••• 

86,970, 

56,224. 

77,294, 

50,269, 

34.903, 

„        „          Various.  Hides  

1,979, 
2,53^, 
3,218, 

1,233, 
4'564» 

1,634, 
2,206, 
2,724, 
851, 
6,213, 

1,604, 
1,849, 
2,828, 

ni, 

5,523, 

1,868, 
2,512, 
2,345, 
853, 
5,669, 

1,681. 
2.164. 
2,807. 
995, 
4.908. 

Oils 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timber 

„        „          AgrcUl,    Gkiano 

Seeds    

13,5^^. 

13,628, 

12,515, 

13,247, 

12,555. 

921, 
",694, 

1,686, 
2,066, 

756, 
2,138, 

2,022, 
1,880, 

618, 
1,413, 

2,615, 

3,752, 

2,894, 

3,902, 

1.931, 

Tbopical,&c.,Pbodt:cib.  Tea 

Coffee  

6,091, 
2457, 
8,75^, 
1,229, 

449, 

89, 

3,335, 

1,294, 

5,287, 
2.566, 
8,341, 
1,514, 
357, 
201, 
2,456, 
1,011, 

5,435, 

2,254, 

11,336, 

1,390, 

588, 

115, 

8,731, 

1,544, 

6,670, 
2,557, 
9,707, 
1,059. 
772, 
153. 
2,874, 
1,207, 

5,652, 
2,379, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco 

Rice 

8.8S)2, 

673, 

1.266, 

Fruits  

185, 

Wines 

2.468, 

Spirits 

1,078, 

23,700, 

21,733, 

26,393, 

24,999, 

22,593, 

Food  ..^........ Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions    

18,898, 
6,210, 

11,168, 
6,061, 

12  601, 
5,753, 

17,605, 
5,230, 

23,238, 
6,090. 

25,108, 

17,229, 

'8,354, 

22,835, 

28,323, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

3,893, 

3,104, 

3,562, 

2,806, 

2.379, 

Total  FNinfBBATSD  Imposts  .... 
Add  for  UimnrMERATBD  Imposts  (say) 

1 55,8 '2, 
38,953, 

115,670, 
28,917, 

141,012, 
35,253, 

118,058, 
29,514. 

102,684, 
25.671, 

Total  Imposts  

194,765, 

144,587, 

176,265, 

147,572, 

128,355. 
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f*ORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Nine  Months  {January ^'Sfptember)^ 
866-65-64-63-62.— />«?Airerf  Real  Value^  at  Port  of  Shipment^  of  Articles  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


Pirst  Nine  Monthi.)              [OOO's  omitted.] 

IJRITISH   PtonUCK,  fcC,  EXPOKTXD. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

1862. 

TFBS. — Textile,  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
„       Yam 

£ 

46,100, 

9,927, 
16,790, 

3,290, 

1,349, 

J73, 

7,260, 

1,745, 

£ 

33,628, 

7,311, 

14,484. 

3,984, 

1.445, 

214, 

6,464, 

1,806, 

£ 

35,648, 

7,278, 

14,915, 

4,214, 

1,606, 

199, 

6,123, 

2,387, 

£ 

27,192, 

5,468, 

10,978, 

8,702, 

1,608, 

215, 

4,556, 

1,775, 

£ 
24,769, 
6,297. 
9,698, 
2,753. 
1,647. 
264, 
8,666, 
1,853, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

Linen  Manufacture .... 
Yarn 

86,634, 

69,336, 

72,369, 

55,378, 

49,337, 

Setoed.    Annarel 

2,046, 
4,308, 

1.831, 
8,644, 

1,801, 
3,793, 

1,986. 
8,131, 

1,609, 
2,689, 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

6,354, 

5.475, 

5,594, 

5,066, 

4,298, 

TAM  .t.tt...- TTardwaro  ^., 

3,3 '0, 

3,354, 
11,289, 
2,203, 
2,559, 
3,859, 

3,138, 
3,862, 
9,666, 
2,389, 
2,058, 
3,306, 

3,082, 
3,363, 
10,898, 
2,677, 
2,241, 
8,100, 

2,669, 
8,031, 
9,676, 
8,072, 
2,138, 
2,768, 

2,391, 
2,961, 
8.364. 
2,141, 
2,130, 
2,892, 

Machinery ....r 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

Ijead  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Culm    

' 

26,574, 

244>9, 

24.856, 

23,354, 

20,869, 

f^amie  ManufcU,  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,821, 

1,612, 

1,620, 

1,537, 

J,359» 

iiaenou*  Mnfra.  Beer  and' Ale 

265, 
126, 
176, 
298, 
117, 
1,163, 

1,690, 
216, 
74, 
77, 
194, 
206, 
804, 

1,283, 
284, 
113, 
100, 
226, 
447, 
686, 

1,286. 
862, 
106, 
156, 
236, 
848, 
000, 

1,124. 

Butter    

262. 

Cheese   

87, 

Candles 

169. 

Salt    

248, 

Spirits 

868, 

Soda  

682, 

3,698, 

3,»6o, 

3,088, 

3,159, 

2,940, 

trioiu  Manufctt.  Books.  Printed 

439, 
175, 
1423, 
170, 
308, 
279, 

869, 
220, 
1,834, 
133, 
804, 
291, 

327, 
185, 
1,766, 
178, 
802, 
253, 

823, 
216, 
1,674, 
198, 
844, 
246, 

296, 

Furniture  

183, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

1,869, 
174^ 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery #... 

853, 
199, 

2,794, 

3,141, 

3,001, 

2,996, 

3,064, 

emainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

nf^TiiimorAt<xi  ArticleSt-.f.r.^-'T 

7,789, 
6,273, 

7,085, 
5,490, 

7,238, 
5,638, 

6.404, 
6,403, 

6,181, 
5,624, 

ToTAIi  EXPOBTS M 

«4',937, 

119,717, 

123,404, 

104,296, 

93,672, 
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SHIPPING.— FoEKON  TRij)B.— (United  kingdom.)  — First  HiBe  1=3 
(January — September)^  1866-65-64-63. —  Vessels  Entered  and  Ckmwit 
Cargoes  including  repeated  VoyageSy  hut  excluding  Oovemment  Tram^eru. 


(First  Nine  MontbsJ 
Entibxd: — 

Vetseh  belonging  to-^ 

Bussia 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sta 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France    „ 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  £upn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  "I 
Depds J 

Totah  Entered..,. 
ClEABED :— 

Bussia » 

Sweden    

Norway  

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgiimi.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  "I 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared.... 


1866. 


TetMls. 


Tonnage 

(OOO*! 
omitted.) 


No. 

858 
2,984 
1,669 

3ii97 

i,6a4 

a,a97 

291 

915 

342 

12 


I4i539 
20,275 


34»8i4 


315 

788 
1*654 
1,689 
4,109 

3>>23 
294 
991 

413 
21 


14,962 
13»054 


Avenge 
Tonnage. 


Toni. 
123, 
158, 
696, 
179, 
768, 
219, 
212, 
90, 
267, 
357, 
'  4, 


3,073, 
6,837, 


9,910, 


115, 
142, 
323, 
179, 
847, 
255, 
329, 
92, 
818, 
411, 
8, 


Tom. 
351 
182 
233 
107 
240 
135 
92 
809 
292 

i,aw 

333 


211 
837 


285 


865 
180 
195 
106 
206 
163 
105 
813 
820 
995 
395 


3,019, 
7,628, 


38,016  10,647, 


202 
331 


280 


1865. 


VeMeli. 


Tonnage 

(000'» 
omitted.; 


Ko. 
379 

798 

i,75i 
1,65* 
2,817 

i»55o 
2,207 

325 

815 

229 

21 


13,544 
18,474 


32.018 


323 
681 

>,444 
1,807 

3,932 

1,765 

3,069 

329 

968 

258 
31 


14,607 
22,198 


36,805 


Tons. 
124, 
140, 
632, 
169, 
645, 
211, 
193, 
102, 
233, 
248, 
6, 


2,703, 
5,889, 


8,592, 


112, 
111, 
274, 
185, 
786, 
270, 
811, 
100, 
307, 
261, 
7, 


2,724, 
6,861, 


9,585, 


1864. 


VcMels. 


TooBagr. 

oauttcd.j 


Ko. 
536 
1,008 

3»oi7 
2,129 
i»529 
1,380 
1,784 

344 
608 

349 
13 


12,697 
18,407 


182, 
156, 
631, 
207, 
3d5, 
193. 
148, 
103, 

m, 

383, 
5, 


2,669, 
5,679, 


ISC 


5a. 
3c  I 

^3-5 

1,3  2C 

284 

11 


£3,896 1  -- 

17,139!  5i 


31,104 


425 
Us 
1,818 
2,166 
2,298 
1,385 
3,333 
330 

854 
3»6 

*3 


13,843 
22,250 


36,093. 


8,248, 


31,035    il^ 


162, 
134, 
818, 
209, 
490, 
214, 
330, 
99, 
256, 
353, 
8, 


2,573, 
6,657, 


789  j 

2,600  j 
4,179' 

3,43s  ' 

I 

290, 


7131 

I 

19 


15,723 
21,707 


9,230,  37430   d,lXt, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  — (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Nine  Months  (January -^September),  1866-65-64. 

[OOO'i  omitted.]  


1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

(Tint  Nine  MonthB.) 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Stiver. 

Imported  from:— 

Annfmlift      

£ 
4,639, 
1,694, 

7,847, 

£ 
h 

i,45i» 

£ 
2,156, 
2,041, 

3,258, 

£ 

3>7ii, 
119, 

'    £ 
2,422, 
4,188, 

5,168, 

£ 

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 
Indies j 

United  States  and\ 
Cal 1 

5,779, 

lOI, 

France    

Han8eTowns,HolL  "1 

ABelg ; 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and! 

Gbrltr 

14,180, 

2,637, 
759, 

477, 

247, 

"86, 
1,417, 

4,684, 

2,073, 
865, 

9» 

16, 
561, 

7,454, 

290, 
122, 

668, 

281, 

"79, 
749, 

3,830, 

658, 
83, 
80, 

18, 
109, 

11,773, 

118, 
.    210, 

114, 

35, 

68, 
263, 

5,880, 

897, 
2,062, 

68, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and  1 
Egypt J 

China 

'. 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

16, 
133, 

Ibtals  Imported.... 

19,803, 

8,323, 

9,643. 

4,778, 

12,581, 

9,057, 

Exported  to  :— 

France    i 

Han8eTowns,Holl.  1 

&Belg J 

Prtgl,  Spain,  andl 

Gbrltr 

7,929, 
1,022. 

158, 

i»504» 
1,809, 

107, 

2,503, 
269, 

1,485, 

586, 
1,956, 

6,425, 

78, 

1,566, 

1,935, 

29, 

Ind.  and  China  (tiAI 

Egypt) J 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

9,109, 
345, 

1,005, 

e, 

816, 
456, 

3,420, 
2,443, 

64, 

850, 

4,257, 
275, 

20, 
19, 

465, 
446, 

2,542, 
1,724, 

80, 
78, 

7.069, 
1,638, 

183, 
111, 

916, 
575, 

2,599, 
5,188, 

5, 

South  Africa  

Mauritius    

BraiU 

All  other  Countries.... 

"5, 

206, 

Totah  Esported.... 

11,736, 

6,777, 

5,482, 

4424* 

10,292, 

8,113, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
'  „        Exports.... 

8,067, 

i,54<5, 

4,161, 

354, 

2,289, 

449, 
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EEVENUB.— (XTnited  KiNaDOM.)-^0TH  Septembbb,  1866-65-64-63. 
Net  Produce  in  Ybars  and  Quarters  ended  Q(Hh  Sept.,  1866-65-64-63. 

COOO'i  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

Corre«poiidiii{;  Qnartert. 

ended  30th  Sept. 

Less, 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

Customs 

£ 

4»5io. 

i,o75> 

243» 

i,i6o. 

£ 
5,289, 
4,332, 
2,272, 

242, 
1,145, 

£ 
197, 

£ 

25*, 
188, 

I, 
15, 

£ 
5,624, 
4,352, 
2,267, 

168, 
1,045, 

£ 

5,872, 

3,922, 

2,191, 

176, 

906 

Excise 

Stamps    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Property  Tax 

13,559, 
633. 

13,280, 
815, 

197, 
182, 

456, 

13,456, 
782,- 

13,066, 
866. 

H»i72, 
7i> 

953. 

14,095, 

70, 

297, 

879, 

456, 
I, 

656. 

14,238, 

69, 

485, 

13,932. 

68, 

411, 

Misoellaneofls 

Totals 

15,196, 

U,462, 

879, 

NiTlNCI 

i,"3, 
u«7S8,70« 

14,792, 

14,411, 

YEARS, 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

ended  SOth  Sept. 

Less. 

More. 

1864. 

1863. 

rJiiRfnTriR 

£ 

Z1,62I, 

2o,z55, 
9»356, 
3,4ii» 
4,365, 

£ 

21,969, 

19,539, 

9,486, 

3,341, 

4,210, 

£ 
348, 

130, 

£ 
716, 

81, 
155. 

£ 

22,573, 

19,096, 

9,538, 

8,252, 

8,960, 

£ 

23,771, 

16,992, 

9.146, 

8A93, 

3,760, 

Excise 

Stamns    ........tt.t,...t... 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Property  Tax 

59,019, 

5,595, 

58,545, 
7,732, 

478, 
2.137, 

952, 

58,419, 
8,561, 

66,862, 
10,605, 

Crown  I/ands 

64,614, 
hSHf 

66,277, 

312, 

2,670, 

2,615, 

95*, 
10, 

854, 

66,970, 

807, 

3,097, 

67,467, 
301 

2,726, 

Totals 

68,460, 

69,259, 

2,616, 

1,816, 

70,374, 

70,494, 

NETDEca.£7»8.617 
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BEVENTJE.— TJjnTBD  Kutgdom.— Quabteb  ended  30th  Septbmbbb,  1866  :— 

An  Account  showing  the  Rbyenub  and  other  Receipts  of  the  Quarter 
ended  SOth  September^  1866 ;  the  Application  of  the  eame^  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter^  together  with  the 
Surplus  or  Deficient^  upon  such  Charge. 

Received:— 

Surplus  Balance  beyond  tl^  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  f\ind  for  the 

Quarter  ended  80th  June,  1866,  viz. :—  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  £838,002 

838,002 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  15,196,098 

Amount  received  for  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  replace  Bills  paid  off  in 

money 817,000 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 526,769 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 115,000 

£16,992,869 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  30th  September,  1866,  upon  the  charge 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends 
and  other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  Slst  December,  1866,  and 
for  which  Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  wHl  bo  issued  in  that  Quarter       8',121,898 

£20,114,762 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  in  Bedemption  of  Deficiency  Bills  £ 

issued  in  the  Quarter  to  30th  September  1866,  for  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  on  30th  June,  1866,  viz. : — 

Total  deficiency £3,613,865 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  with  Sinking  Fund   ...         233,000 

8,280,865 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  io  Supplt/ Services   9,013,027 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 110,000 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  dOth 

September,  1866,  viz. : — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,377,784 

Terminable  Debt 954,858      ^ 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    9,500 

Interest  of  „  83,873 

„         Deficiency  Bills   448 

The  Civil  List 101,626 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    379,296 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac. 519,213 

Sinking  Fund  89,818 

7,466,816 

^Surplus  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

in  Ireland  for  the  (Quarter  ended  80th  September,  1866  244,554 

£20,114,7C2 
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662  QuarterUi  BehtmM.^July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1866.  [Dee. 

BRITISH  CORN.^C?ae«fte  Average  Prices  (Ekoijuvd  jjo)  Waus^ 
Third  Quarter  of  1866. 

[Thii  Table  it  commpnicated  by  the  Statiitical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeki  ended  on  a  SatordaT. 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Orarter.) 

18M. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Chls. 

July       7  ....„ 

s.     d. 

64  6 

65  10 
64     - 
62      - 

*.     J. 
85      5 
85      1 
88      5 
88    10 

27     7 

27     7 

S6      S               1 

27     1 

,;      u 

;;       21 

„       28 

Av9rage  for  Ju 

y 

54      1           i           34      5 

*7      I 

Anniit  4 

61      1           1           82    11 
60      3           1         «85      2 
60      3                      S4      0 
60    10           1           35      8 

55     S 
S«      S 
26      6 

26      6 

;.    11:;;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::;::: 

„       18 

„       25 „ 

'             Jverage  for  Jh 

ffuil 

50     7           1           34      I 

26      2 

Sept.       1 

4»     7 
47     8 
47     - 
49      8 
61      5 

86  1 
8«      1 

87  1 
87    10 
40      1 

25      S 
25       3 

24      8 
24      1 
24      S 

I         8  .  . 

n       16  ....... 

23 :::::::::::;:::::::;::::::::::;: 

„       89 

Jveragg  for  Sfptembci 
AverBflre  for  the  anurit 

49     - 

37      3 

24     s 

jr 

61      - 

85      6 

2S    10 

RA 

lLWAYS.--PKiCKSyJu!y^September;—aHd  Traffic,  January — Sepieatker^'i^ 

ToUl 
Capital 

Bailway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic 
fint  89  Wecki. 
(OOO**  omitted.) 

uSfnl^\\    I>md«d.pcrC^ 
39\Ce€k8.|        for  Half  I«» 

pended 
Mini. 

lit 
Sept. 

Ist 
Aug. 

2nd 
July. 

'66. 

'65. 

'66. 

'65. 

'66. 

'65. 

.30  Jane 
•66. 

,31^«.^ 

£ 

53.9 
48,z 

194 

23,8 

194 

16,8 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Ghreat  Western .... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

123 
60 

122 
32i 
92 
72 
88 

113i 
53i 

122 
31 
93 
69 
93 

116i 
50i 

121i 
34i 
92 
69 
92^ 

No. 

1,306 
1,292 
422 
709 
294 
330 
500 

No. 
1,294 
1,280 
404 
727 
272 
315 
490 

£ 

4,579, 
2,902, 
1,461, 
1,366, 
874, 
991, 

£ 
4,406, 
2,782, 
1,405, 
1,359, 
831, 
977, 

£ 

99 

60 

94 
«;2 
86 
86 
57 

£ 
96 
57 
94 
52 
93 
85 
59 

*.    d, 

60     - 
20     - 
50      - 

xu 

40   - 

28     9 
40     - 

726  ^ 
30-  r 

87  6  5^ 

If  ii  : 

65-  -i 
45-  i2 

55-,.- 

South-Eastem  .... 
„      Western.... 

Midland    

196,9 

8H 

82i 

82i 

4.853 

4,782 

12,173, 

11,760, 

76 

76 

34     I    49  3  S>- 

27,1 

21,*? 
14,6 

37,8 

125 
127 
61i 
110 

125^ 

125 

58 

109 

124i 
121  i 
68i 
110 

677 

403 

246 

1,221 

677 

403 

246 

1,199 

1,985, 
1,785, 
5,535, 
2,736, 

1,858, 

1,697, 

734, 

2,686, 

82 

118 

91 

63 

76 

L09 
81 
62 

1 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irhid. 

Oen,  aver 

67     6 
20      ~ 

55    - 

G86  Ji 
85  -  1 
65-  i5- 

101,0 

105il04| 

1031 

2,547 

2,525 

12,041, 

6,774, 

88 

82 

48     1 

58  11^: 

18,9 
6,1 

130 
94 

123 
93 

127 

561 
419 

561 
387 

1,157, 

1,102, 

65 
28 

63 
26 

72     6 
50    - 

75-1 6:  = 

50 -j^- 

322,9 

95|r 

93 

93 

8,380 

8,255,^ 

25,371,119,636, 

75 

73 

42     7 

54-}4S: 

Con*oiff.— Money  Prices,  1*^  Sep., 89f  to  i  (de.)  .—1st  Aug. ,  88i  to  i  (de.) .—2nd  July,  86i  to  |  (i  ■ 
Exchequer  Bills. — IH  Sept,  6s.  dis.  to  par. — 1*^  Aug,  4s.  dis.  to  par. — 2nd  July,  8f.  dis.  to  jc- 
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^  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Weekly  RETimir. 

,  I^ursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  /or  Wednesday  in 
each  fFeeJt,  during  the  Third  Quartbr  (July^September)  of  1866. 

[0.000*8  omitted.] 


1                       3                      8                   4                5 
lasuB  Department. 

.      «                      7 
Collateral  Colxtmnb.  - 

Xiiabilities. 

DATX3. 

(Wednesdays.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 

col.  16.) 

of  Discount 
Bankor\:nglaud. 

Notes 
iMued. 

Government 
Debt. 

other 
SecurlUes. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BoUion. 

£ 
Hlns. 
29,15 
28,29 
27,92 
27,89 

27,93 
27,77 
28,15 
28,69 
29,73 

80,10 
29,89 
80,16 
80,64. 

1866. 

Jidy    4... 

„      11... 

„      18.... 

„     25.... 

Aug.    1.... 
,.       8.... 
„     15.... 
„     22... 
„     29.... 

Sept.   6.... 
„     12... 

,i     19.... 
„     26... 

£ 
Mlns. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
»    11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 
Hlns. 
14,15 
13,29 
12,92 
12,89 

12,93 
12,77 
13,15 
13,69 
14,73 

16,10 
14,89 
15,16 
15,64 

£ 
MUis. 

25,82 
25,20 

25.04 
24»54 
24.18 
23,90 

24,22 
23,47 
23,32 
23,05 

1866.   Perann. 
12  May  lOpct. 

17  Aug.  8    „ 
24    „     7    „ 
31     „     6    „ 

7  Sept.  6    „ 
28    „     4i,, 

Baxking  Department. 


8 

9 

10            11 

13 

18 

14            15            16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

ToUls 

of 
Liabili. 

ties 

and 
.Assets. 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Dnj  and 

other 

Bills. 

Datis. 

Securities.       | 

Rcsenre. 

Capital. 

Best. 

Pnblic. 

Private. 

(WdnsOys.) 

Gorem- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

3,61 

6,80 

19,94 

,68 

July    4 

10,78 

30,75 

3,33 

,73 

45,59 

14,55 

3,64 

2,73 

21,47 

,71 

„      11 

10,28 

2y,04 

3,09 

,70 

43,12 

14,55 

3,71 

2.16 

19,82 

,75 

„      18 

10,03 

27,75 

2,50 

,73 

41,00 

14,55 

3,74 

2,52 

18,55 

,66 

„     25 

9,82 

26,74 

2,63 

.82 

40,02 

14,55 

3,77 

3,19 

17,74 

,72 

Aug.    1 

10,13 

26,«;8 

2,41 

,86 

39,97 

14,65 

3,79 

.^,16 

17,66 

,64 

„       8 

10,08 

26,16 

2,73 

,85 

39,81 

14,55 

3,82 

3^5$ 

18,12 

,69 

„     15 

10,71 

2<,22 

3,61 

,99 

40,55 

14,55 

3,84 

3,41 

18,76 

,61 

„     22 

10,71 

24,89 

4,51 

10,08 

41,19 

14,65 

3,81 

4,14 

18,47 

,60 

„     29 

10,71 

23,94 

5,83 

1,10 

41,58 

14,55. 

3,99 

4,78 

17,46 

,64 

Sept     5 

11,23 

23,22 

5,88 

1,10 

41,23 

14,55 

4,00 

5.»8 

17,31 

,65 

„     12 

11.71 

22,48 

6,42 

1,08 

41,70 

14,55 

4,10 

S^SS 

16,92 

fil 

„      19 

11,71 

22,12 

6,84 

1,06 

41,74 

14,55 

4,11 

6,39 

17,02 

,58 

„     26 

12,22 

21,75 

7,59 

1,09 

42,66 
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CrBCULATION.«— CJouHTBT  Bakm. 
Average  Amount  of  Promiseory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Engulicd  mmd  Wim 
on  Saturday^  in  each   Week  during  the  Third  Quarter  (Jufy — Si^\ 
of  1866 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  XkOes,  as 


Enoubs  and  Waus. 

SCOTLAIO). 

Ibxxaxdl 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Bnnks. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

Three 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£» 

1 

Datu. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Week*. 

and 

£5. 

(Kixed 

tad 

Issues, 

4.03^ 

Issues, 
3,22). 

l9snes, 
7.25). 

ended 

upwards. 

Issues, 
2,75). 

upvsrds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    1    £ 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1866. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mia*.:   lOis. 

July     7 

2,52 

2,21 

4,73 

1 

„      14 

2,53 

2,22 

4,76 

.,      21 

2,50 

2,20 

4,70 

July  21 

1,53 

2,83 

4,36 

2,61 

2,48 

5,09 

„      28 

2,48 

2,15 

4,63 

Aug.     4 

2,49 

2,16 

4.65 

t 

„      11 

2,51 

2,18 

4,69 

„      18 

2,50 

2,13 

4,63 

Aug.  18 

1,51 

2,77 

4,28 

2,65 

2,49 

644 

,.      25 

2,48 

2,16 

4,64 

Sept.    1 

2,49 

2,16 

4,65 

„        8 

2,53 

2,18 

4.71 

• 

,.      15 

'2,53 

2,21 

4,74 

Sept.l5 

1,50 

2,76 

4^26 

2,65 

2,61 

5SS 

,.      22 

2,57 

2,25 

4,8a 

,.      29 

2,67 

2,30 

4,67 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Qtioto^tofM  as  under^  London  on  Paris,  HamOmf^  S  Cda^ 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  <£r  Sydney,  on  London — with  coilateraieek 
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Tables  of  financf  tnd  debts,  rontls  nn«l  railrrwls.  telegraphs  .  .  .  22*^1 
-^  triendly  »ocit'tic8.  coiiiJuerci:il  ixunpaiui'S  ....  231-3 
cumnierce  of  Italy           .......       2S3>1 

BcDGBT,  explanation  of  the  word,  and  of  national  accounting     .  .  325-7 

BcDGKTS  and  accounts  of  England  and  France  (see  ^<?//bMr)       .  .  323 

BriLDtNO  Tkade,   arbitration  in^   beneficial   ellects   of,   at  WoWer- 

hampton.  ..........  147 

BriLDiNOS,  ^reat  recent  increase  of  larpe  architectural       ,  .  .  131 

Bullion  and  Specie,  gold  and  silver,  imported  and  exported : 

Jan.-Dec.,      1863-65  .     185  I  Jan.-Jiine,  186  i-GG     .     487 
Jan.-March,  1864-66  .      317  |  Jan.-Sept.,  186^t-66     .      659 

ditto,  1864-65 126 

Campbell'8  (A.),  Poem,  "The  Grampians  Desolate."    Accounts  of 

the  wretched  farming  of  the  Highlands  from  ....      513-15 

Canceb,  imiformity  of  deaths  from,  in  aU  England  and  Wales     .         .        if7 
Children,  see  Mortalit//. 

in  Scotland,  benefits  of  the  kilt  dress  and  non-use  of  shoes  or 
stockings  to       .........        19 

Coal  Deposits,  the  alarm  at  the  probability  of  their  exhaustion 

premature        ..........     496-7 

Colliery,  co-operative,  account  of  the  successful  arraiij;emcnt  of  one 

by  Messrs.  Briggs     .........      625-8 

Commerce.     Commercial  and  Financial  History  of  1865.     General 

i2e*M/^o/' [from  the  "Economist"] 122 

Topics  of  the  year,  the  close  of  the  American  war      .  .  .  .1:23 

Varintiona  in  the  price  of  cotton         .  .  .  .  .  .       1:?^^ 

Sudden  increase  of  exports  to  America  after  close  of  war      .  .  .      liVi 

Exports  of  eold  and  suver  to  Ejiypt  and  the  East       .  .  .  .125 

luiporta  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  I  b6 1-65  .  .  .  .       K6 

Kaw  cotton  imported,  consumed,  ic,  1856-65  ....       V27 

Imports  and  ex|>orts  of  raerchantlisc  as  re-rards  cotton  regions  .  .       K*< 

].arge  increase  of  imports  from  Itidia,  CIhuh,  &c.        .  .  .       1:^> 

Calculation  of  losses  and  gnins  connecied  with  the  cotton  fanimc       .  .       l.v-9 

Consumption  of  leading  articles  per  heiul  of  Uic  population,  lb  13^5  .  .       liy 

Tfiblr  showing  variation  of  prices,  lh57-66      .....       l-)0 

Great  incrnise  of  lHrg:c  buildiu<;rs  of  architectural  prettn^ions  .  .131 

Failure  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  banking,  finance,  and  other  limited  companiea 
set  up  in  1663-61    ........       131 

CoNTiNi  (Abb^),  his  OTerdrawn  views  as  to  the  excess  of  infanticide  in 

this  country     ..........         5-6 

CoNvrLsiONs  in  infants,  high  proportion  in  England  from  use  of  si>oon- 

uieat  too  early.  .........       16-17 

Corn,  average  weekly  prices  (with  monthly  and  quarterly  averages) : 

Fourth  quarter,  1865  .      188  I  Second  quarter,  1866  .      490 
First  „        1866  .     320  |  Third  „  .     662 

Corn,  imports  of,  increase  since  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  .         .         .415 

imports  of,  tailesy  1841-63 4t7-51 

Corn  Laws,  repeal  of^  the  imports  of  grain  before  and  after  (see 

Purdy) 445 

Cotton,  variations  in  the  price  of,  1865  ......       23 

raw,  imported,  consumed,  &c.,  1856-65     .....  127 

Cotton  Famine,  calcidation  of  losses  and  gains  connected  with         ^ .  128-9 

Deafness,  tendency  to,  from  over-lactation      .         .         .         .         .       14, 17 

Economy  (Political),  general  mathematical  theory  of  (see  Jevon^)    .     282 
dilllculties  comiocicd  with,  opj)Osition  to  its  theories,  its  special 
objict.'^,  &o 49S-6 
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Education  in  Italy,  income  of  clergy,  scholars,  and  public  libraries 
Emigration  from  Ireland : 

Jan.-March,  1865-66  .     807  I  July-Sept.,  1865-66 
April-June         „  478  | 

England,  see  Budgets^  Nacies,  JEUiUioays. 
Exchanges  (Fobeion),  quotations  on  London : 


PAas 
214-16 


Oct.-Dec.,      1865 
Jan.-March,  1866 

Expoets,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec^     1861-65 
Jan.-March,  1862-66 


190  I  April-June,  1866 
322  I  July-Sept.,     „ 


183  I  Jan.-June,  1862-66 
315  I  Jan.-Sept.)        „ 


see  ImporUy  Tirade. 
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Average  number  of  children  who  die  before  their  fifth  birthdays,  in  various 

countries     ......... 

Overdrawn  views  of  the  Abb€  Contini,  as  to  the  excess  of  infontidde  in  this 
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Onl^  1  death  in  1,000  of  infants,  by  murder  or  manslaughter 
Bunal  clubs  not  so  fruitful  a  canse  of  infanticide  as  supposed 
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infanticide  ......... 

pernicious  character  of  the  maillot  or  bandaging  of  children  on  the 

Continent    ......... 

opium  drugging,  scanty  and  ill-ventilated  house  accommodation,  impure 

water,  vice,  &c.,  of  parents ....... 

No  diminution  in  the  destruction  of  children  from  the  adoption  of  foundling 

hospitals     ........ 

Suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  children  into  childless  families 

Cruel  abandonment  or  destruction  of  weakly  and  puny  infonts  by  the 

andents      ........ 

"Value  of  weakly  children  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Newton  and  d'AIembert 


value  of  weaklv  cmldren  Urastrated  in  the  case  or  Kewton  ana  d'Alei 
Little  chance  of  the  population  of  the  tarlh  ever  proving  excesnive   . 
Replies  to  queries  on  the  treatment  of  infiuits  in  tne  States  of  Europt 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  Stark  ...... 

use  of  midwivcs  85  per  cent.,  procedure  at  birth,  nine  months  the  Ufual 

term  of  suckling,  &o.  ......  . 

management  till  12  months  old,  infanticide  uncommon  from  the  Scotch 

law  of  legitimacy    ........ 

comparative  proportions  of  deaths  from  each  disease  in  England  and 

Scotland      . 

high  proportion  of  comulsious  in  England,  from  the  practice  of  giving 

spoon-meat  too  early  ....... 

tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness  from  o^'er-lactation  . 

general  and  beneficial  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  buttermilk  for 

children       ........ 

benefits  of  the  kilt  dress,  and  the  non-use  of  shoes  or  stockings 

Norway,  by  Professor  Aschoug  ..... 

^-*-  suckling  of  infanta,  not  uncommonly  for  two  or  three  years,  meagre 

diet,  &c.      ........  . 

^—  low  temperature,  wooden  houses  buflt  on  rocks,  land  under  tillage  only 

yA  th  of  area 
Sweden,  by  Dr.  Berg  . 
high  mortality  in  Finland  from  custom  of  using  horns  with  sour  milk  in 

absence  of  mothers  ...... 

wet  nurses,  troublesome  prejudice  relative  to  diseases  of  infants 

zymotic  diseases — use  of  the  "  wattje,"  Sec.       . 

Franf;e,  by  M.  Legoyt  ...... 

-^  excessive  swHddling  of  infants,  and  their  bad  nourishment  by  wet 

nurses  in  the  country 


— —  bad  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  departments  ... 
•^—excessive  mortality  of  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  and  of  illegitimate 
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States 84-5 
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"General  Oedit  Company,"  their  inyestments  in  exceptional 
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see  Budgets, 

Financial  Histoet  of  1865,  general  results 122 
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